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REQUIEM. 

By    PONTA.  DA    1,ENHA. 
I. 

"HERE  was  a  railway  being  coiistnicied  at  St,  Andrews. 

Not  that  that  worthy  burgh  was  at  the  time  we  are  speak- 

f  destitute  of  such  evidence  of  civilisation.     It  was  accessible 

leans  of  a  line  which,  meandering  leisurely  round  among  the 

t  towns  of  Fife,  came  in  due  course  to  Leuchars,  and  thence, 

e  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Dundee,  sent  a  kind  of  back-h.mded 

ihoot  lo  reach,  in  such  circuitous  fashion,  the  remote  and  secluded 

bt  of  learning.     Travelling  thus,  you  arrived  there  from  Edinburgh 

;  to  one  highly  respectable  authority)  in  a  space  of  time 

yaUghtly  longer  than  that  in  which  you  might  have  walked  it. 

ktfua  was  a  new  line— a  branch  line  connecting  St.  Andrews 

£  those  picturesque,  sleepy  little  coast  towns  hitherto 

^■fiie  railway  ;  and,  naturally,  its  construction  entailed 

jflncteaBC,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  population  of 

e  navv !'.'?.  ii;ade  the  streets  noisy  on  Saturday  nights, 

isc3  to  overflowing.      They   fluttered  the 

wly  ladies  who  had  been  dining  out,  or  attending 

e  evening  ;  their  presence  was  felt,  with  a 

ror,   to  be   a   wholesale  invasion  of  the 

^evolcnt  people  made  attempts  to  "reach" 

fe)  tUem  by  preaching  to  them  and  giving 

J  being  looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone 

\  these  "  men  and  brethren  "  whom  the 
mined  through  their  eje-glasscs  as   a 
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possibly  not  altogether  noxious,  but  certainly  unknown  and  curious 
species  of  animal.  There  were  those  who  possessed  brute  strength, 
but  little  else,  whether  intellect  or  moral  sense,  and  who,  when  not 
at  work,  were  nearly  always  drunk,  and  frequently  quarrelling.  There 
were  others,  good-natured  giants,  who  were  honest,  if  not  clever, 
went  peaceably  and  soberly  about  their  daily  task,  and  saved  their 
money  for  wives  at  a  distance  ;  and  others  again — more  niunerous, 
I  am  afraid,  than  the  last — honest  and  good-natured  enough,  but 
cursed  with  a  constitutional  inability  to  keep  sober.  There  was  the 
skilled  workman  who  had  fallen^  lower  and  lower  through  drink  till 
forced  to  take  any  job  he  could  get.  And  there  were  some,  here 
and  there,  who  could  not  formerly  have  been  classed  as  workmen  of 
any  sort — who  had  once  owned  names  which  they  had  dropped  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  forget — who  had  come  to  this  because — 

Faith,  we  went  the  pace,  and  went  it  blind, 
And  the  w^orld  was  more  than  kin  while  we  had  the  ready  tin  ; 
Bui  to-day  the— ganger^s— something  less  than  kind  1 

Sometimes  one  of  these  would  meet  another  in  whose  eyes  he  read 
a  fate  like  his  own.  But  they  always  shrank  from  each  other  and 
passed  on. 

But  there  was  one  who  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  these 
classes,  if  such  they  can  be  called.  (I  don't  much  believe  in  classi- 
fying people  according  to  types ;  in  the  last  resort  every  individual 
would  require  a  class  to  himself.)  He  stood  alone,  and  was  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery  to  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  observe  him ; 
for  while  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  no  navvy,  unless  by  right 
of  a  very  recent  assumption  of  the  character,  there  were  striking 
differences  between  him  and  the  "  gentlemen  rankirs "  referred  to 
above.  He  was  a  man  of  education,  evidently — ^in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  of  learning — yet  he  did  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  having  a  black  and  bitter  past  behind  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  cheerful — sometimes  almost  uproariously  so ;  but  he 
was  never  known  to  get  drunk,  or,  in  fact,  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  at  all.  And  the  fallen  gentleman,  as  a  rule,  drinks — small 
blame  to  him,  perhaps. 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  drug  ourselves  from  pain  ? 

This  man  was  Irish,  like  many  of  his  fellows,  and  usually  affected 
a  brogue  which,  as  one  has  expressed  it,  "you  might  have  hung  yoiu: 
hat  on."  He  was  of  middle  height  and  sturdy  build ;  possessed, 
too,  of  great  strength ;  blue-eyed  and  sandy-haired,  the  lower  part 
of  his  face  almost  hidden  by  a  short,  bushy  beard.  His  com- 
plesdon — ^what  was  visible  of  it— was  a  rich  bridL-red ;  but  those  who 
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THERE  was  a  railway  being  constructed  at  St.  Andrews. 
Not  that  that  worthy  burgh  was  at  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of  destitute  of  such  evidence  of  civilisation.  It  was  accessible 
by  means  of  a  line  which,  meandering  leisurely  round  among  the 
coast  towns  of  Fife,  came  in  due  course  to  Leuchars,  and  thence, 
while  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Dundee,  sent  a  kind  of  back-handed 
offshoot  to  reach,  in  such  circuitous  fashion,  the  remote  and  secluded 
seat  of  learning.  Travelling  thus,  you  arrived  there  from  Edinburgh 
(according  to  one  highly  respectable  authority)  in  a  space  of  time 
only  slightly  longer  than  that  in  which  you  might  have  walked  it 

But  this  was  a  new  line — a  branch  line  connecting  St.  Andrews 
with  some  of  those  picturesque,  sleepy  little  coast  towns  hitherto 
untouched  by  the  railway  ;  and,  naturally,  its  construction  entailed 
a  considerable  increase,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  population  of 
the  burgh.  The  navvies  made  the  streets  noisy  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  filled  the  public-houses  to  overflowing.  They  fluttered  the 
;  nerves  of  timid  elderly  ladies  who  had  been  dining  out,  or  attending 
1  utsionary  meetings  in  the  evening  ;  their  presence  was  felt,  with  a 
k  not  wholly  unpleasant  horror,  to  be  a  wholesale  invasion  of  the 
s;  and  benevolent  people  made  attempts  to  "reach" 
ubly  improve)  them  by  preaching  to  them  and  giving 
V  latter  process  being  looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone 

lot,  these  "men  and  brethren"  whom  the 
imined  through  their  eye-glasses 
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"  creepy  "  feeling  he  sometimes  inspired — he  had  the  genial  good- 
humour  of  his  race,  and  when  he  laid  himself  out  to  be  sociable  he 
was  simply  irresistible.  He  would  play  and  sing  to  them — he 
possessed  a  mellow  baritone  voice  and  an  endless  repertory  of  songs, 
sentimental  and  humorous  ;  he  would  tell  Irish  stories  that  made  the 
most  saturnine  hold  their  sides.  Even  when  he  was  only  bearing 
his  part  in  the  general  talk,  his  ready  wit  and  keen  repartee — keen, 
yet  always  kindly —were  the  life  of  the  party ;  and  more  than  one  dull 
brain  began  to  get  a  hazy  glimmering  of  the  notion  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  "jolly  "  without  "going  on  the  spree,"  as  that  process 
is  generally  understood.  And  they  were  filled  with  a  kind  of  rough 
pity  at  the  sight  of  those  occasional  fits  of  silence  and  dejection  which 
they  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  supposed  mental  disorder. 

He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all,  more  or  less  ;  yet  there  was  a 
certain  something  about  him  which  precluded  any  of  those  free  and 
easy  intimacies  which  men,  thrown  together  in  rough  circumstances, 
are  apt  to  fall  into.  No  one  felt  that  he  could  venture  to  question 
him  about  his  private  affairs  or  his  past ;  they  felt,  without  being  able 
to  explain  or  define  the  feeling,  that  this  man,  who  treated  them  all 
so  frankly  as  comrades — even  brothers — was  yet,  in  some  ways, 
infinitely  far  away  from  them — all  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  but  one. 

This  one  was  down  on  the  overseer's  books  as  George  Collins,  though 
nobody  who  ever  gave  the  matter  a  thought  supposed  that  to  be  his 
real  name.  After  all,  who  cared  whether  he  had  a  real  name,  or 
what  it  was,  or  why  he  did  not  choose  to  be  known  by  it  ?  He  was 
usually  known  as  "  Crusty,"  an  abbreviation  of  "  Upper  Crust,"  a 
name  which  combined  a  reference  to  an  evident  descent  in  the  social 
scale  on  his  part  with  an  implied  allusion  to  his  fastidiousness, 
reticence,  and  scarcely  disguised  dislike  of  their  society.  No  one 
cared  to  inquire  into  the  history  which  probably  lay  behind  him. 
Men  with  histories  more  or  less  serious  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
railway  gangs,  and  this  one  had  none  of  the  attractions  and  interest- 
ing points  which  stimulated  curiosity  in  the  case  of  the  mad  Irish 
priest 

George  Collins  never  made  himself  remarkable  in  any  way  by 
his  conduct.  He  neither  got  drunk  nor  quarrelled  with  any  one, 
nor  otherwise  called  for  notice.  He  was  not  strong,  and  scarcely 
equal  to  the  work ;  but  he  had  contrived  to  struggle  through  so 
far,  and  meant  to  keep  on  as  long  as  he  could.  Perhaps  he 
hoped  that  one  day  strength  and  life  would  fail  together. 

He  might  have  been  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  His  face  had  been 
handsome,  and  still  bore  a  certain  look  of  refinement ;  but  hardship 
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and  anxiety  had  left  their  traces  all  too  distinctly,  and  he  habitually 
wore  a  half  sullen,  half  terrified  expression. 

There  were  those,  less  forbearing  and  inoffensive  than  himself,  to 
vfaom  his  want  of  sociability  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  standing 
aisiilt,  and  who  would  decidedly  have  preferred  a  quarrelsome  to  a 
dent  companion  ;  but  against  these  he  had  secured  an  efficient 
protector  ever  since  the  day  of  "Pat  Finnerty's"  arrival.  That 
cooentric  person  stood  up  for  him  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  and 
dius  earned  his  lasting  gratitude ;  and  the  two  soon  drew  together. 
The  wit,  intellect,  and  scholarship  which  pierced,  every  now  and 
dien,  through  the  Irishman's  quaint  disguise  could  not  escape  the 
^e  of  an  educated  man,  though  by  the  coarse,  untrained  minds 
iriiich  surrounded  him  they  were  confounded  with  the  crack-brained 
vagaries  of  a  harmless  madman.  Collins  was  not  a  specially 
intellectual  man,  but  he  could  feel  all  this,  and  appreciate  still  more 
tfie  gentle  heart  and  the  warm  sympathy  for  every  living  thing 
which  Finnerty  could  no  more  disguise  than  the  star  can  help 
shining.  They  had  never  hitherto  said  very  much  to  each  other, 
but  the  lonely,  dispirited  young  fellow  clung  to  the  Irishman  as  his 
only  friend. 

It  was  a  burning  day  in  August.  For  once  in  a  way  there  had 
been  a  whole  week  without  either  rain  or  east  wind — the  wind 
which  drives  delicate  mortals  to  fires  and  fur  capes  in  the  middle 
of  July — and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  felt  as  if  they  were 
enjoying  quite  a  tropical  summer.  Collins  got  through  his  work 
that  day  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  was  not  strong,  as  we  have  said, 
though  of  late  he  had  been  getting  more  accustomed  to  the  labour. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  Finnert/s  cheerful 
companionship,  which  raised  his  spirits  and  took  him  out  of 
himself,  had  combined  to  do  him  good.  But  to-day  he  felt 
overpowered  by  a  physical  exhaustion  such  as  he  had  not  felt  for 
long.  His  head  swam,  and  when  from  time  to  time  he  was  forced 
to  stop  and  take  breath  his  knees  shook  under  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  felt  near  fainting,  but  he  pulled  himself  together  by  a 
determined  effort  He  was  not  going  to  "  give  himself  away  **  like 
that  before  his  mates,  whose  rough  chaff  even  now  fell  on  his  ear, 
though  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Finnerty  was  nowhere  near ;  he 
happened  to  be  working  on  another  part  of  the  line  that  day. 
Collins  had  missed  him  a  good  deal  of  late — he  had  absented 
himself  from  the  bothy  several  evenings  in  succession,  little  knowing 
what  a  difference  it  made  to  one  lonely  man.  He  struggled  on, 
with  aching  back  and  burning  throat,  and  repeated  to  himself 
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mechanically  from  time  to  time  some  lines  he  had  heard  somewhere 
long  ago — 

Be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  the  last  it  ringeth  to  evensong. 

They  had  come  floating  into  his  mind — he  knew  not  whence — and 
the  ring  of  them  pleased  him  somehow. 

At  last  the  day  was  over.  The  men  trooped  noisily  back  to  the 
bothy,  like  boys  just  out  of  school,  tired  and  hot  as  they  were. 
Collins  followed  more  slowly,  but  quickened  his  listless  pace  a  little  as 
he  looked  round  for  Finnerty  ;  but  Finnerty  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  was  in  that  state  of  mind — or  rather  of  nerves — when  even  a 
slight  disappointment  seems  to  darken  our  whole  sky.  He  knew 
that  he  would  probably  find  his  friend  at  the  bothy  a  little  later ;  but 
he  had  reckoned  on  meeting  him  just  then,  and  on  the  walk  back 
together,  and,  for  the  moment,  to  his  tired  brain  the  whole  universe 
seemed  out  of  gear. 

But  when  he  reached  the  bothy  Finnerty  was  not  there.  A  fresh 
detachment  arrived.  He  looked  through  them  eagerly,  then  turned 
aside ;  and,  slipping  away  from  the  preparations  for  supper  which 
were  going  on,  sat  down  on  his  bunk  in  the  comer,  feeling  sick  and 
wretched.  They  were  talking  excitedly.  He  paid  no  heed  to  their 
words  at  first ;  then  a  sentence  here  and  there  forced  itself  on  his  ear, 
and  as  he  began  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  his  heart  stood 
stilL  There  had  been  an  accident  a  little  way  up  the  line.  A  trolly 
loaded  with  earth  had  somehow  been  upset,  and  had  fallen  down  the 
side  of  the  embankment.  Two  men  had  been  in  the  way,  and  were 
badly  injured.  No,  there  were  three.  One  was  killed.  They  had 
taken  them  to  the  hospital.   Who  were  they  ?  Tyneside  Bill  was  one; 

the  others The  buzz  of  talk  grew  louder.     Collins  only  caught 

Finnerty's  name.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  hurried  out,  his 
weariness  quite  forgotten,  and  began  walking  as  quickly  as  he  could 
towards  the  place  where  he  understood  the  accident  to  have  hap- 
pened. People  were  standing  about  in  groups,  talking  excitedly,  but 
he  did  not  stop  to  listen.  Intent  only  on  reaching  the  spot,  he  did 
not  notice  a  man  coming  from  another  direction,  who  hastened 
towards  him  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying — 

"  Indeed,  and  where  are  ye  after  hurrying  to  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it's  you  ! "  cried  Collins,  catching  his  breath.  "  I  thought 
.  .  .  They  told  me  .  .  .  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? " 

"Is  it  a  ghost  you've  been  seeing,  George,  me  boy?"  asked 
Finnerty,  looking  at  him  narrowly.  "  Is  it  myself  you  were  looking 
for?    Fve  only  been  with  some  of  the  boys  to  take  Simmons  to  the 
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The  doctor  says  he's  broken  one  of  the  bones  in  his  arm; 
not  a  bad  break,  and  hell  be  all  right  before  very  long," 

"And  you're  not  hurt?"  asked  Collins. 

"The  sorrow  a  bit !  bairin'  that  meself  and  two  other  fellows  got 
a  hape  of  dirt  spilt  on  us,  that  knocked  us  clane  down  j  but  no  harm 
dooc  Come  now,  or  we'll  not  get  anything  to  ate.  You're  not 
looking  well,"  he  suddenly  added,  as  he  lumed  to  get  a  better  view 
of  hb  companion's  face. 

"Tve  not  been  feeling  well  to-day,  but  I'm  better  now.  It's  the 
beat,  I  think." 

Finneny  was  clamorously  greeted  as  he  entered,  and  assailed  with  a 
hundred  questions  as  to  the  accident  and  its  causes  and  effects,  which 
he  answered  as  well  as  he  could  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "Och,  thin  !  get  away  wid  ycz ;  ye'll  be  the  death  of  me, 
Where's  the  tay?" 

Collins  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  it,  with 
feverish  eagerness,  and,  yielding  to  his  friend's  persuasions,  tried  to 
eat  J  but  Mrs.  Flanagan's  fried  bacon  and  eggs  failed  to  tempt  him, 
though  hot  off  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  slipped  away  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

"Play  us  a  spring,  Paddy,"  was  the  general  request  when  the 
somewhat  irregular  meal  was  over ;  and  "  Paddy,"  nothing  loth,  pro- 
duced his  violin,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk,  struck 
into  "  Tullochgonun."  Then  he  played  another  tune,  and  yet 
another— jigs  and  reels  and  straihspe}-s — and  by-and-by  he  forgot 
aD  about  his  audience,  and  went  on,  long  after  they  were  snoring  in 
tbejr  respective  bed-places,  playing  soft,  dreamy  music  to  himself. 
And  as  he  played,  his  face— if  any  had  been  there  to  look  at  it — was 
no  longer  the  bee  of  Pat  Finnerty,  navvy,  but  the  face  of  I.awrence 
AheaiTte,  T.C.D.,  first  of  his  year  in  classics,  of  whom  one  of  the 
fttdeason  had  once  said,  "  If  that  fellow  doesn't  end  in  an  asylum, 
I  exped  it  will  be  in  a  Trappist  monastery." 

TlKy  were  not  nil  asleep,  however.  He  was  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  chord  in  the  "  Dark  Rosaleen  "  by  becoming  aware  that 
some  one  had  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  was  leaning 
his  bead  against  his  knee, 

"Is  it  you,  my  boy?"  he  asked  soflly,  as  he  continued  his 
pbjring. 

"  Ves.  Thank  God  you  came  hack  safe.  ...  I  can't  do  without 
you.' 

The  Irishman  did  not  answer ;  but  as  the  low  notes  died  away  on 
the  air,  his  hand— a  strong,  capable,  tender  hand,  though  roughened 
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by  weeks  of  pick  and  shovel — stole  down  to  the  bowed  head,  touched 
the  cheek  caressingly,  and  rested  on  George  CoUins's  shoulder.  The 
shoulder  heaved  and  quivered,  as  though  he  were  trying  not  to  sob. 

"  My  boy,  what  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  think  me  a  miserable  idiot !  I  have  wanted 
you  so  these  last  few  days — I  can't  tell  you  how  !  And  I  should 
so  like  you  to  know  .  .  .  everything." 

Aheame  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  lifted  his  hand  from 
Collins's  shoulder,  took  up  the  bow  again,  and  went  on  plajdng — ^very 
softly  and  gently  at  first,  but  by  degrees  a  little  louder.  Then, 
without  ceasing  to  play,  he  whispered,  "  Are  you  too  tired  to  come 
outside  ?  " 

"  No." 

"We can't  be  quiet  in  here.  I  don't  know  that  they're  all  asleep, 
and  any  way  it  wouldn't  do  to  wake  them.  Go  out  presently,  without 
making  any  noise,  and  walk  towards  the  Ladebraes.  Ill  follow  you, 
m  a  little." 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  low,  passionate  strains  of 

the  music.    After  a  while  a  shadow  seemed  to  move  along  the 

building,  and  slip  out  at  the  door.    Aheame  played  on — 

Oh  !  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 
To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 

and  so  on,  with  a  repressed  intensity  which  any  one  hearing  him 
might  well  have  been  excused  for  supposing  to  betoken  forgetfulness 
of  all  else.  But  in  about  ten  minutes  he  ceased,  listened  intently, 
and  then  noiselessly  put  away  his  violin  and  followed  Collins  out  into 
the  night. 

He  soon  overtook  him,  and  slipped  an  arm  through  his,  and, 
without  speaking,  they  walked  on  together  along  the  high  path  beside 
the  bum.  It  was  scarcely  dark,  and  the  summer  gloaming  still  dimmed 
the  stars  in  the  sky  ;  but  the  Ladebraes  walk  was  quite  deserted,  and 
no  one  could  have  wished  for  a  place  better  suited  to  a  quiet,  confi- 
dential talk. 

Father  Lawrence  had,  of  course,  heard  plenty  of  confessions  in 
his  time  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  just  possible  that  he  might  make 
matters  easier  for  Collins  by  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  officially  empowered  to  listen  to  people's  troubles  and 
difficulties.  But  he  dismissed  the  idea  at  once— and  that  not  only, 
or  chiefly,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  secret.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  men  alive,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  delight 
than  to  help,  advise,  and  comfort,  if  he  could— though  his  consola- 
tions were  apt  to  take  unexpected  and  perhaps  unconventional  forms. 


ihe  confessional  had  always  been  to  him,  more  or  bss,  a  thing  of 

itesid  and  horror.     He  disliked  ihe  element  of  officialism  in  it — the 

lowletlge  that  he  was  to  listen  to  tales  of  sorrow  and  sin,  not  from 

ly  personal  sympathy,  but  only  because  it  belonged  to  his  profession 

do  so.     It  is  one  thing  to  tell  your  wrong-doing  to  a  friend  you  trust 

— or  even  to  a  man  you  liave  never  seen  before,  but  in  whom  an 

stincUve  feeling  of  human  fellowship  gives  you  confidence,  and  to 

would  listen  with  equal  readiness  if  he  came  to  you  in 

liis  sore  need— another  to  confide  in  a  man  to  whom,  good  as  he 

nuy  foe,  it  is  all  more  or  less  a  matter  of  routine,  and  who  is  obliged 

D  keep  sympathy  and  counsel  on  lap,  as  it  were,  for  all  comers,  lio— 

''sther  Lawrence  hated  the  whole  business,  though  it  had  been  long 

efore  he  admitted  as  much,  even  to  himself;  and  now  that  he  was 

to  talk  with  his  fellows  simply,  as  man   to  man,  he  could  not 

m  back,  even  in  thought,  to  the  slavery  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  sat  down  on 

le  of  the  seats  which  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  along  the  path. 

Collins  drew  close  to  his  companion,  as  if  he  felt  lonely.    This  man's 

re  presence  seemed  to  give  him  strength  and  courage.     After  a 

minutes  he  raised  his  head,  and  said,  with  an  effort — 

*'  Did  you  ever  think  I  was  wanted  for  anything  ?  " 

"Well,  it  has  occurred  to  me " 

"  I  hare  been — for  the  last  nine  months.    Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  Glen  Farraghu  murder  case  7 " 
"  V'es." 

"  Well— I'm  that  man." 
"  Carrington  ?  " 

"Yes  ,  .  .  But  1  didn't  do  it  .  .  .  At  least — yes— God  help  me! 
^— I  killed  him,  but  it  was  an  accident.  I  knew  no  one  would  believe 
le,  so  I  bolted.  .  .  .  It's  such  a  wild  story — you  won't  believe  it 
'hen  you  heat  it," 

"  1-el  me  hear  it,"  said  the  grave,  gentle  voice  beside  him.  "  Tell 
Be  all  about  it."  , 

He  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  begin,  l^wrence 
Ahcame  possessed  himself  of  the  cold,  limp  hand,  and  held  it  in  a 
kindly  grasp.     He  pulled  himself  together,  and  went  on — 

"  I  Txyet  was  much  good,  that  I  know  of.     People  rich — had  a 

good  education— went  to  Oxford,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — wasted 

ly  time,  as  a  lot  of  other  fellows  do.     My  father  had  made  money 

I  the  City.     He  died  five  years  ago,  and  then  they  found  he'd  been 

or  something — I  don't  know— anyhow  the  money  was 

I  had  to  leave  college,  of  course — and  a  friend  of  his 
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got  me  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  bank.  There  were  no  more  of  us 
— at  least  only  my  half-sister,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Australia. 
I've  no  relations — to  speak  of— at  least,  none  that  care  an3rthing 
about  me. 

"Well,  I  muddled  along  somehow  at  the  bank.  I  hated  the 
work,  and  was  lazy  and  unpunctual,  and  sometimes  came  very  near 
being  sacked — only  then  I  got  a  scare,  and  would  do  a  little  better 
for  a  time.  I  didn't  get  into  any  really  bad  scrapes — I  mean  about 
accounts  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  always  spent  my  screw  before 
1  got  it,  and  did  a  little  betting — not  very  much,  but  enough  to  keep 
me  always  in  debt.  ^Vell— all  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose — only  I 
was  drifting  loose,  one  might  say  ;  and  I  don't  know  where  I  might 
have  brought  up  in  tlie  end.  i 

"Last  summer  I  got  my  three  weeks'  holiday,  as  usual,  just  at  a' 
time  when  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn  for  duns.  I  thought  I'd 
get  right  away  from  them— it  would  be  some  breathing- time  at  least 
— for  I  was  utterly  wearied  and  miserable,  and  I  had  ready  money 
enough  to  lake  me  to  the  Highlands.  I  didn't  tell  any  one  in 
particular  where  I  was  going.  I  had  no  friends— not  to  call  friends. 
There  were  some  fellows  that  used  to  go  to  the  races  and  the 
Alhambra  with  me,  and  I  owed  most  of  them  money.  Some  of 
them  owed  mc,  but  they  never  thought  of  paying.  ...  I  went  to  as  i 
out-of-the-way  part  of  Inverness -shire  that  I'd  happened  to  hear  of( 
because  I  thought  that  I  shouldn't  be  Ukely  to  meet  any  one  1  knew—' 
and  I  didn't.  1  stayed  most  of  the  time  at  a  little  inn  not  far  &om 
Rothiemurchus.  It  was  a  wet  season,  and  there  were  hardly  any 
other  tourists  there — only  one  tliat  I  saw  much  of.  You  (mow  hia 
name." 

"  Lyndon  ?  " 

"Yes"— he  gave  a  shudder — "Victor  Lyndon.  We  got  ac- 
quainted, somehow,  by  accident ;  and  I  liked  him  from  the  first.  He 
was  very  kind  to  me." 

He  remained  lost  in  thought  for  a  minute,  as  if  recalling  the 
memories  of  tluit  short  friendship,  and  then  went  on — 

"He  seemed  to  wake  one  up— to  make  one  feel  how  different 
man  might  be  from  what  I  was  ...  he  made  me  hate  myself.  ■  ■ 
I  remember  I  had  felt  like  that,  now  and  then,  in  the  old  Oxford' 
days,  but  it  never  came  to  anything ;  and  it  had  al!  died  away  longj 
before  I  met  Lyndon.     If  it  had  been  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  th( 
set  I'd  got  into,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  feared  and  disliked  him,  and 
tried  to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  there,  alone  with  him,  it  was  different 
I  got  to  love  him  ...  I  told  him  everything  about  myself  .  .  . 
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is,  of  coune,  not  my  actual — you  know— money  difficuliics.  Hi;  knew 
I  ns  a  bank  clerk  and  couldn't  afford  to  travel  as  much  or  as  expen- 
sively as  he— no  more.     I  forgot  to  say  he  was  well  off— in  fact,  rich. 

*•  I'm  making  too  long  a  slory  of  it.  One  day— it  was  near  the 
end  of  my  time,  and  tolerably  fine  as  the  weather  went  just  then — 
we  agreed  to  go  a  long  tramp  together.  We  walked  to— I  foi^t 
the  name  of  the  hill,  but  it's  not  one  of  the  very  high  ones— as- 
cended it,  and  came  down  into  the  glen  on  the  other  side. 

"That  glen  was  about  the  dreariest  place  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life. 
Not  a  sign  of  human  habitation — not  even  a  sheep  to  be  seen  any- 
where. The  clouds  were  gathering,  and  the  wind  was  beginning 
to  blow  cold — everything  looked  chill  and  grey  and  desolate.  We 
DKant  to  strike  a  village  some  miles  further  on,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  trout-stream  which  ran  past  our  inn,  and  so,  folloflring 
it  down,  gel  back  some  time  the  next  day. 

"  I'm  not  a  first-rate  walker,  but  I'd  been  getting  into  fair  training 
of  late,  and  thought  myself  quite  up  to  this  expedition.  But  as  we 
came  down  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  was 
going  to  get  over  the  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  lay  before  us.  I  was 
determined  to  say  nothing,  and  struggle  on  as  best  I  could. 

"  We  were  coming  down  one  of  those  slopes  where  loose  stones 
lie  piled  on  top  of  each  other  several  feet  deep — you  know  them, 
I  dare  say — when  Lyndon  remarked,  'Awkward  place  this  for  a  fall. 
If  a  man  were  alone  he  might  lie  here  with  a  broken  leg  till 
he  ilied,  for  I  don't  see  where  he  could  get  any  help.'  He  was 
a  little  in  front  of  me,  for  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  him  ;  my  head 
fidt  di^zy,  and  my  footing  on  those  stones  was  uncertain.  Once 
he  said  to  me,  '  Take  care,  Camngton  ;  if  you  send  one  of  those 
stones  on  lop  of  me  youll  have  to  carry  me  ihe  rest  of  the  way 
— that's  certain  ! '  I  tried  to  step  more  carefully,  but  in  spite  of 
that  I  sent  a  small  stone  rolling  down,  which  nearly  hit  him.  He 
looked  back  and  said,  ■  I  say,  can't  you  keep  up,  or  at  any  rate  go 
to  one  side?  It's  not  exactly  reassuring  to  a  fellow  to  have  you  be- 
bbid  him.'  I  was  tired  and  irritable ;  I  lost  my  temper  and  said, 
'  Batt^  it !  I  can't  keep  up  ! '  and  slopped  for  a  minute.  Just 
tben  ftomelhing— I  forget  what — made  me  torn  round  to  look  up  the 
hfll  behind  me.  In  doing  so  I  missed  my  fooling  ;  I  felt  the  stones 
Uidtng  from  under  me  and  rattling  all  round  me  ;  I  must  have  fallen 
KT(;ial  feet,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  1  heard  a  cry.  .  .  ." 

Carrington's  toicc  failed,  and  Ahearne  felt  him  trembhngall  over 
with  nerroos  excitement-  He  pressed  the  hand  he  held  encourag- 
ingly. 
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"  My  boy— my  poor  boy  t — go  on — tell  me  ever>lhing." 

"  I  got  up,  bruised  and  half  stunned.  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
Lyndon  lying  on  the  stones  with  his  head  down-hill.  I  called  him 
— he  did  not  speak  or  move.  I  ran  to  him  as  fast  as  I  could.  . 
None  of  the  stones  had  fallen  on  him,  but  he  lay  quite  sUll.  .  . 
went  and  lifted  him  in  my  arms.  He  had  fallen  with  his  head 
against  a  stone— a  stone  with  a  sharp,  splintered  point  loit,  that  had 
struck  him  just  on  the  temple.  .  .  .  But  I  couldn't  believe  he  was 
dead— I  couldn't  realise  it  I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there,  with 
his  head  on  my  knees,  moistening  his  lips  from  my  flask,  and  chafing 
his  hands,  and  calling  him — over  and  over  again.  ...  If  he  could 
only  have  spoken  to  me,  once.  ...  I  thought  ...  if  only  the  last 
words  I  said  to  him  hadn't  been  ..."  I 

The  voice  broke  down  in  a  sob,  and  he  hid  his  face  against  hiaii 
companion's  shoulder, 

"  My  poor  fellow  ! "  said  Aheame,  slowly.  "  I  don't  doubt  he 
knows  all  about  it  now,  and  has  forgiven  what  there  was  lo  forgiv^ 
long  ago.  ...  Go  on— what  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  time.  I  couldn't  have 
told  whether  five  minutes  or  five  hours  had  passed,  when  I  seemed 
to  come  to  myself  with  a  start  and  knew  there  was  no  hope — that 
he  was  dead.  It  must  have  been  a  long  time  though,  for  the  light 
had  changed  and  the  air  was  growing  damp  and  chilly,  and  when 
I  felt  his  limbs  they  were  already  stiff  and  cold.  His  face  was  not 
dreadful  lo  look  at— it  had  not  been  injured,  except  for  that  black 
bruise  on  the  temple- the  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  expression  very 
peaceful.  I  think  I  must  have  been  oET  my  head  for  a  little  .  .  . 
well,  never  mind ;  I  came  to  at  last,  and  knew  there  was  no  hope — 
he  was  dead. 

"  And  then  a  horrible  dread  came  over  me — a  madness  of  fear — 
worse  than  the  other.  What  if  they  were  to  find  me  alone  with 
the  body  ?  What  account  could  I  give  at  the  inn  ?  IVho  would 
belie\'e  my  story  ?  I  could  not  think  clearly,  but  it  all  rushed  on 
my  brain  together :  they  would  think  I  had  murdered  him  for  his 
money.  Of  course  I  lost  my  head  completely,  or  I  should  have 
known  I  was  doing  the  most  idiotic  thing  a  man  could  do ;  but 
my  one  idea  then  was  to  hide  the  body  and  destroy  all  traces. 
I  never  had  any  great  muscular  strength  ;  but  just  then,  in  the  terror 
and  excitement,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  made  of  iron.  I  got  Lyndon's 
body  on  my  shoulders,  and  carried  it  for  some  yards,  to  the  foot  of  a 
lai]ge  rock  with  an  overhanging  ledge  on  one  side.  .  .  I  pushed  it  as 
far  under  as  I  could.  .  .  I  remember  I  put  his  handkerchief  over  his 
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Cure  and  said,  "  Good-bye,  Lyndon "...  and  then  I  built  up 
loose  stones  round  it  till  it  was  quite  hidden.  Then  I  went  back 
to  see  if  there  was  any  trace  of  blood  on  the  stones.  I  did  not 
think  there  was,  for,  though  the  skin  was  off  in  some  places,  the 
wound  had  not  bled  much.  But  in  my  insane  fright  I  thought 
there  nught  be.  I  crawled  along  with  my  face  close  to  the 
ground,  grasping  and  rubbing  at  every  dark  spot  I  saw  ;  but  I  could 
find  nothing.  .  .  .  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  that  I  was  utterly 
tired  out  It  wouldn't  do  to  faint  and  be  found  there ;  I  must  go 
on  as  best  I  could — anywhere,  only  not  back  to  Rothiemurchus. 
I  don't  know  to  this  day  where  I  wandered  to  ;  it  was  a  lonely  cabin 
hidden  away  among  the  hills ;  I  fancy  there  was  an  illicit  still 
connected  with  it,  but  of  course  I  asked  no  questions  and  the 
people  asked  none  of  me.  They  sheltered  me  and  were  kind  to 
me.  Since  then  I've  wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  sometimes 
working  as  a  cattle-drover,  once  as  a  dock-hand  in  Glasgow,  some- 
times herding  with  tramps  and  sleeping  in  the  workhouse  ...  till 
at  last  I  drifted  here.  Sometimes  I  wonder  I  haven't  gone  to  the 
bad  altogether ;  at  least  youll  say,  perhaps,  I  have^  but  .  .  ." 

"  No.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Being  down  on  one's  luck  isn't 
the  same  as  going  to  the  bad.  And  I  think  I  know  what,  in  God's 
mercy,  kept  you  back." 

"What?" 
Wasn't  it  the  thought  of — of  your  dead  friend  ?  " 
Just  that     I  thought  .  .  .  well,  I  can't  express  it  .  .  .  but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  I  should  have  been  utterly  desperate.     Now 
you  know  it  all.    I've  often  wondered  whether  you  would  speak  to 

me,  if " 

"Is  it  speak  to  you,  alanna?  Why,  it  makes  no  difference  at 
all  in  the  world,  except " — he  went  on  in  a  lower  tone — "  to  make 
me  want  to  help  you  more  than  ever." 

"  Then  .  .  .  you  believe  what  I've  told  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  that — every  word." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  which  was  broken  at  last  ^by 
Aheame. 

*«  Come,  I  think  we'd  best  go  back.  You're  not  well,  I  know, 
and  you  shouldn't  be  out  too  long  in  the  night  air.     Come  away." 

11. 

The  summer  had  passed  into  autumn  ;  a  wet  September  had 
into  a  crisp,  golden  October.    The  navvies  who  had  distiurbed 
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the  quiet  of  St.  Andrevs  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  or  had 
gone  to  work  on  another  section  of  the  line,  leaving  the  old  town  to 
settle  down  once  more  into  its  wonted  ways.  But  these  noisy,  clay- 
smeared  birds  of  passage  had  left  two  of  their  number  behind. 

Carrington's  health  had  been  failing,  more  or  less,  ever  since  the 
evening  of  that  conversation  on  the  Ladebraes.  At  last  he  broke 
down  altogether,  though  he  struggled  on  as  long  as  he  could.  Then 
"  Pat  Finnerly"— who  spent  so  Utile  of  his  pay  that  he  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  a  hoard  of  gold  coins  in  some  secret  hiding-place 
in  the  cliffs,  or,  according  to  another  version,  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  bank — got  him  removed  from  the  bothy  to  a  room  he  had  taken 
in  the  town,  and  hired  a  woman  to  look  after  him  while  he  himself 
was  at  work.  Whenever  he  was  at  home  he  watched  beside  him 
tenderly  and  untiringly,  and  after  he  had  been  paid  off  on  the 
railway  line  he  gave  up  most  of  his  time  to  him.  Now  and  then 
he  got  odd  jobs  of  work  here  and  there,  but  he  was  the  less 
dependent  on  these,  since  not  only  was  there  some  foundation  for 
the  wild  reports  of  his  fabulous  savings,  but  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Ireland  a  small  reserve  fund,  which  was  still  un- 
touched. The  extra  expenditure  would  not  be  needed  long.  The 
poor  fellow  was  sinking  fast  ',  he  had  not  much  of  a  constitution,  to 
begin  with,  and  toil,  hard  fare,  exposure,  and  meiital  distress 
done  their  work. 

Aheame  could  not  regret  it  much — Carrington  himself  looked 
forward  to  the  end  with  such  an  infinite  sense  of  rest  and  relief. 
His  friend  had  been  somewhat  puzzled  when  George,  after  telling 
his  stoT)',  had  asked  for  his  advice.  He  saw  little  hope  of  his 
ultimate  escape  from  the  arm  of  the  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  Scotland,  for  the  police  were  still  on  the  alert,  though  not  much 
was  said  about  the  matter  in  print ;  and  he  dared  not  advise 
Cairiiigton  to  give  himself  up,  fearing  that,  with  appearances  so 
terribly  against  him,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  a  favourable  \ 
to  the  trial,  He  had  half  formed  a  wild  and  vague  plai 
smuggling  George  over  to  Ireland,  and  hiding  him  away  in  sooia 
recess  in  the  Kerry  mountains  ;  but  it  was  hazardous,  especially 
for  a  man  in  broken  health,  and,  before  be  had  elaborated  it 
ciently  to  mention  it  to  his  friend.  Destiny  had  stepped  in  with 
surer  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  the  tragic  side  of  life  had  once  more  been  forced 
his  attention,  Ahearne  was  taiU  soil  feu  ashamed  of  the  freak  which 
had   brought  him  hither,  and  into  which  he  had  flung  his  whole 
energies  for  the  time  being  with  something  like  a  schoolboy's  ardour. 
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Still,  it  had  resulted  in  his  being  able  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  this  poor  fcUow-mortal,  and,  so  far,  he  could  not  complain. 

The  litde  room,  in  one  of  the  "wynds"  leading  out  of  Market 
Sweet,  faced  eastwards,  and,  moreover,  the  light  was  shut  out  from  it 
by  a  blank  wall  opposite.  Coming  in  out  of  the  glow  and  glory 
of  an  autumn  sunset,  Lawrence  Ahearne  couid  at  iirst  see  nothing ; 
be  only  heard  a  faint  voice  calling  out  of  the  gloom,  "  Is  that  you, 
oVdfeUow?" 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  a  sudden  pang  of 
sdf-nproach.     "  Is  it  long  you've  been  awake  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  1  slept  beautifully  tilt  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  feel — 
I  can't  tell  you  how — so  much  better  ;  no  pain,  and  quite  clear  in 
my  bead." 

Aheame  went  nearer  and  took  his  hand.  His  eyes  were  used  to 
the  dim  light  now,  and  he  looked  anxiously  and  searchingly  into 
Cairington's  face.  Carrington  lit^ed  his  thin  hand  and  laid  it  on  his 
friend's  arm. 

**  Don't  you  be  afnud,"  he  said,  softly.  "  I'm  not  deceiving 
mysdf.  I've  no  hopes  of  getting  better.  I  eipect  ihis  means 
that  the  end  has  come,  and  I'm  very  glad  it  should  come  like 
tUs." 

He  lajr  sldl,  looking  up  into  the  quaint,  rugged  face  he  had  learned 
to  \o\-e  beyond  all  other  things  on  earth,  and  smiled  with  a  wonderful 
goodness  and  content. 

"  1  want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing.      AVhen   I'm  dead,  if  you 
should  hear  of  any  one  being  anested  for— for  Lyndon's  death,  will 
yoa  tell  them  what  you  know  P  " 
Abearne  readily  promised. 

"  I  nsed  to  see  the  papers  when  I  coutd.  1  saw  they  were  after 
DtCi  and  hadn't  made  any  arrests.  ...  If  another  man  had  got  into 
trouble  over  it,  of  course  I  should  have  had  to  go  and  give  myself 
dpi  ,  .  .  But  that's  all  over  and  done  with  now.  This  is  our  last 
nigbt  together,  I  guess.  Let's  have  a  jolty  talk." 
Aheune  tried  to  answer,  but  only  choked. 
"  Oh  t  come  now,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  atl  that !  Didn't  you  as  good 
as  tell  me  the  other  night  that  it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me?  I  thought  you  were  right  then,  and  I  do  now. 
And  just  think  of  all  the  bother  that  will  be  saved  you.  Why, 
you're  Eating  quite  worn  out  with  work  and  watcliing.  .  .  .  There, 
then,  tiff  let's  talk  of  something  else.  Tell  me  wliat  you  rea/fy  came 
to  Sl  Andrews  for,  fou  old  humbug." 
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Father  Lawrence  Ahearne  looked  up,  somewhat  taken  aback  hjrJ 
this  sudden  thrust,  with — in  spite  of  his  real  grief— a  comical  expre9«J 
sion  of  dismay,  at  which  Carrington  laughed  feebly. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  as  soon  .is  he  got  back  his  breath,  "youf 
don't  imagine  I  ever  took  you  for  a  real  navvy  ?  Well,  there's  not 
much  to  be  said  on  that  score — there  were  plenty  of  men  in  the  same 
case,  and  the  fewer  questions  asked  the  belter.  But  nobody — not 
the  greatest  ass  that  ever  lived — could  have  been  with  you  as  I  have, 
and  have  thought  you  were  that  sort  .  .  .  .  "  Jl 

"Take  care,  you  mustn't  tire  yourself,"  said  Ahearne,  gentlJM 
"  Here,  take  this."  ^| 

Carrington  drank  and  lay  back  again,  looking  up  into  his  friend's 
eyes  with  a  smile.  The  other  began  slowly,  with  something  very 
like  embarrassment — 

"  Indeed,  and  I  think,  myself,  it  was  because  I  was  a  great,  old  J 
fool.     And  yet  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  care  to  hear." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Carrington,  with  an  accent  almost  of  pain..  J 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything  unless  you  wish.     I  was  only! 
teasing  you,  old  chap  !    After  all,  if  you  hadn't  come  here,  whi 
should  I  have  done?  " 

"If  I'vebeenof  any  uselojou,aIanna,  Idon't  regret  it.   Yes  .  ,  > 
I  suppose  it's  true.     There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  .  .  .  {I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  set  out— no  more  I  did|J 
^Vell,  here  goes !     Are  you  comfortable  ?  " 

He  smoothed  the  pillow  and  arranged  the  bedclothes  for  hi>.l 
patient,   and    then  beg.in  at  the  beginning  and  told   him  all— 1 
of  the   home  in   the   Kc-rry    mountains,   tlie   peasant   father  and 
mother,  and  the  boy  wlio  had  picked  up  a  bit  of  schooling  somehow, 
and  was  for  ever  reading  all  the   books  he   could  lay  hands  on ; 
of  the  pride  they  took  in  their  "scholard,"  and  the  sacrifices  ih^ 
made  to  send  him  to  Maynoolh  ;  how  they  wanted  him  to  be  ■  i 
priest,  and  how  he  could  not  bend  his  thoughts  to  what  seemed  ta.| 
him  a  maimed  and  prisoned  life  ;  and  how,  not  satisfied  with  May- 
nooth,  he  tried  for  a  Trinity  College  scholarship,  and  won  it,  and 
took  a  brilliant  degree,  and   was   looking  forward  to  a  fellowship, 
with  perhaps  a  professorship  in  the  distance— when  the  crash  cam& 
...  It  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  professors,  and  for  her  bright 
eyes  he  forgot  everything — even  the  Church  he  had  been  brought  up 
in — and  would  have  broken  with   father  and  mother  and  all  the 
associations  of  his  youth,  only  she  jilted  him  (so  the  world  put  it ; 
he  never  blamed  her,  even  in  his  thoughts,  pulling  everything  down 
to  his  own  blind  infatuation)  and  married  the  rich  brewer's  son.  .  .  . 
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Then  he  went  back  to  Kerry,  humbled  and  broken  hearted,  and  for 
a  time  no  man  heard  his  name  or  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
Years  after,  rumours  reached  his  old  college  that  be  had  taken 
priestly  vows  and  gone  abroad.  I^ler  on,  he  was  heard  of  now  here, 
now  there— once  as  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  then  teaching  at  a 
college  in  France,  then  again  as  the  parish  priest  of  his  native 
village  in  Count)-  Ken^-.  His  name  found  its  way  into  the  pro- 
ceeding of  learned  societies  and  on  to  the  title-pages  of  magaanes. 
Then  he  got  into  trouble  with  his  spiritual  superiors  during  the  time 
of  the  Land  Ixague  agitation,  and  a  year  or  two  of  tracasseriei  and 
bean-break  ended  in  his  complete  disappearance.  That  is  the 
bare  outside  chronicle  of  the  life  whose  imier  history  he  now  related 
to  Carrington. 

Carringlon  listened  with  the  deepest  interest.  He  seemed  won- 
derfully bright  and  full  of  life  to-night ;  only,  now  and  then,  his 
weakness  overcame  him,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  back  ex- 
hausted for  a  few  minutes. 

It's  quite  like  a  novel,"  he  said  at  last,  when  the  Irishman  had 
finished.     "  -And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing  now  ?    I  suppose  I 

onght  10  call  you  Father  Aheame,  but " 

"  For  my  »ke  don't,  my  boy  !  I'm  only  too  glad  to  forget  it 
inyselt  •  .  .  Don't  let's  go  into  that  question.  Our  Church  is  the 
grandest  Church  in  the  world — I  ought  to  say,  the  only  one,  for,  of 
course,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  others  don't  count— but, 
somehow,  the  less  I  hear  about  her  and  her  hierarchy,  and  her 
organisation,  and  her  dogmas,  and  her  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  belter  I 
like  it  and  the  better  Christian  I  am.  ,  ,  ,  It's  very  little  I  can  find 
about  it  all  in  the  dear  old  book  over  there.  ..." 

Carrington  laughed— a  very  weak  little  laugh  this  time. 

"  I'm  thinking  what  an  orthodox  Roman  you  arc,  old  man  ! " 

"Roman,  is  it?    But — there,  I  can't  argue  it  out.  ...  My  head 

1  heiit  are  in  such  a  muddle  over  il  tliat  I  don't  know  clearly 

what  I  "A*  think,  let  alone  putting  it  into  words.     I'd  give  anything 

to  get  away  from  here— from  Europe   and    civilisation   altogether, 

bishops  and  confessionals  and  newspapers  and  churches,  and 

the   Sacicd   College,  and  things  going  wrong  in  poor  old  Ireland 

that  I  can  do  nothing  towards  putting  right.    ,    ,    .   And,  faith, 

why  shouldn't  I  ?     I'm  not  a  Jesuit,  nor  a  vowed  monk  of  any 

:]niul,  and  I've  got  no  parish  to  Ukc  care  of.      I  may  go  where  I 

"And  where  will  you  go— Central  Africa  ? " 

"I  don'i  care  1    Africa,  or  Brazil,  or  the  middle  of  Chinese 

vouccuix*;.    Na  19S1.  c 
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Tartary,  so  long  as  no  white  man's  ever  been  there  before  me.  .  .  . 
Nice,  downright,  howling  cannibals  of  heathen,  those  are  the  boys 
for  me  !  I  needn't  tell  them  anything  about  transubstantiation  or  in- 
vincible ignorance,  or  semper^  ubique^  ab  omnibus^  or  anything  else, 
but"— and  his  tone  dropped  from  its  half- bitter  jocularity — "just 
that  they  have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves  them,  and  that  they 
mustn't  tell  lies  and  eat  their  neighbours." 

**  Do  you  know  I  believe  you're  just  the  man  for  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  And  you'll  do  it  too  !  Some  day  you'll  be  packing  up  your 
violin  and  those  two  books  of  yours — your  Greek  Testament  and 
your  Mangan — and  you'll  disappear  like  Waring  in  that  bit  of 
Browning's." 

The  night  had  worn  on.  The  room  was  in  black  shadow — all  but 
the  little  space  illuminated  by  the  candle  on  a  table  by  the  bedside. 
Carrington's  face  looked  very  white  as  the  light  fell  on  it 

"  I've  been  letting  you  talk  too  much,"  said  Aheame,  remorse- 
fully. 

"No — it  really  did  me  good— but  I'm  a  little  tired  now.  .  .  . 
Come  closer.     Don't  let  go  my  hand,  will  you  ?  " 

More  than  that :  the  strong  arms  were  under  him,  and  held  him 
up,  and  through  the  gathering  darkness  he  heard  the  gentle  voice  at 
his  ear. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  alanna  ! " 

"No."  His  head  sank  restfully  on  Ahearne's  shoulder.  "To 
think  ...  it  does  seem  strange  to  think  ...  of  seeing  Lyndon 
again.  ..." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  what  was  that  again  .  .  .  you  were 
playing  .  .  .  the  other  night  .  .  .  the  words,  I  mean  ?  .  .  . " 

By  some  quick  instinct  Aheame  guessed  what  he  meant  He 
had  more  than  once  played  Mozart's  Requiem  to  him . 

The  deep,  sweet  accents  fell  on  the  stillness  : — 

Quserens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem  possiis, 
Tantiis  labor  non  sit  cassus. 


Rex  tremendge  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


"...  You've  been  a  good  fnend  to  me.  .  .  .  Good-bye  ! " 
"Good-bye,  dear.  .  .  .  God  comfort   you    for   all   you  have 
suffered  .  •  •  We  shall  meet  again.  ..." 


Requiem. 
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There  was  a  long  sigh,  as  of  one  sinking  to  sleep  after  release 
from  pain.  The  candle  had  burnt  down  and  was  flickering  in  the 
socket  It  lasted  just  long  enough  for  Lawrence  Aheame  to  close 
his  comrade's  eyes. 

Pie  Jesu  Domine, 
Dona  nobis  requiem. 
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MR.    GLADSTONES    PHRASES. 


AMONG  the  many  qualities  which,  whether  in  praise  or  blame, 
his  countrymen  have  altribuied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  not 
to  be  counted  that  of  a  phrase-maker.  If  the  opinion  were 
sought  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best-read  men  at  the  most  exclusive 
political  clubs,  it  would  of  a  surety  be  found  that,  while  the  former 
Premier's  greatest  rival  in  public  life — Lord  Beacousfield— was 
credited  with  the  invention  of  telling  phrases  almost  innumerable, 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  similar  credit  as  a  creator  would  be 
airily  dismissed,  with  the  possible  admission  that  he  may  have  made 
one  in  the  course  of  his  long  career ;  and,  if  the  production  of  that 
one  were  pressed  for,  in  all  probability  it  would  be  found  to  be  the 
property  of  some  other  person.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
when,  no  long  time  since,  T^rd  Beacon sfield's  position  as  a  phrase- 
maker  was  being  publicly  discussed,  one  of  the  younger  Consen-a- 
tive  aspirants  to  political  fame  wrote  from  the  Carlton  Club  to  the 
public  press  lo  note  that  that  statesman's  illustrious  competiti 
had  once  spoken  the  words  "  within  measurable  distance,"  and 
ask,  "  Wlierc  does  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  phrase  come  from  ?  " 

But  even  the  small  grace  that  the  Carlton  Club  was  prepared  to^ 
allow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  phrase-making  particular  was  promptly 
denied  from  the  United  University  Club,  whence  it  was  jKiinted  out 
that  Mistress  Page,  one  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  had 
expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  she  was  "an  unmeasurable  distance" 
from  giiing  her  husband  cause  for  jealousy.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
this  to  the  Gladstonian  declaration  that,  at  a  certain  point  in  our 
recent  history,  Ireland  was  "  within  measurable  distance  of  civil 
war "  ;  but  the  idea,  undcrlj-ing  the  suggestion,  that  the  invention  of 
a  phrase  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  impossible,  has  been  developed  even 
by  so  diligent  a  critic  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  In  that  writer's 
paper  on  Disraeli,  which  he  has  embalmed  in  "Views  and  Re- 
views," he  laid  it  down  ex  (alhedrS,  "  Now,  if  you  ask  a  worshipper 
of  him  that  was  so  long  his  [Disraeli's]  rival  to  repeat  a  saying,  a 
maxim,  a  sentence  of  which  his  idol  is  the  author,  it  Is  odds  but 
he   will   look   like  a  fool  and  visit  you  with  an   e\-astve   answer. 


he 
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What  else  should  he  do?  His  deity  is  a  man  of  many  words 
and  no  sayings.  .  .  .  And  it  seems  certain,  unless  the  study  of 
Homer  and  religious  fiction  inspire  him  to  some  purpose,  that  his 
contributions  to  axiomatic  literature  will  be  still  restricted  to  the 
remark  that  'There  are  three  courses  open '  to  something  or  other." 
But,  although  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  his  great  master.  Peel,  has  shown 
in  politics  what  may  be  called  "  the  three-course  mind,"  Mr.  Henley 
has  fallen  into  the  commonest  of  popular  errors  in  assuming  that 
the  well-worn  phrase  was  his.  "Parliament  has,  obviously,  three 
courses  before  it "  was  the  remark  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Canning  and  in  1823,  a  year  before  that  statesman  applied  for  the 
first  time  the  word  "  conservative  "  to  politics — a  brilliant  stroke  for 
which  the  credit  has  always  wrongfully  been  given  to  Croker.  And 
during  the  curious  series  of  intrigues  which  resulted  in  Canning  be- 
coming Prime  Minister  and  losing  Peel  as  a  colleague,  Stephen 
Lushington,  who  was  confidentially  engaged  in  the  negotiations, 
wrote,  for  the  information  of  the  King,  that  "  three  courses  are  open 
for  his  Majesty's  adoption."  In  later  times.  Peel's  own  words 
enabled  Cobden  to  observe,  "As  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  say,  'there 
are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  this  question ' " ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Blackheath  declaration  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  as  to 
thinking  thrice  before  proposing  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
lent  a  touch  of  justification  to  the  general  idea  of  his  authorship 
of  the  "  three-courses  "  phrase ;  but  the  credit  for  it  goes  neither 
to  him  nor  to  Peel,  but  to  Canning. 

All  this,  however,  serves  only  to  support  the  contention  with 
which  this  paper  set  out — that  even  the  best- read  politician  would 
be  likely  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Gladstone's  claim  to  the  creation  of 
no  more  than  a  single  phrase,  and  that,  if  pressed  for  a  quotation, 
it  would  in  all  probability  be  found  not  to  be  that  statesman's  at  all. 
It,  therefore,  will  come  as  a  revelation  upon  those  who,  without 
inquiring  for  themselves,  have  accepted  the  common  verdict  on  this 
matter  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  invented  or  brought  into 
common  use — and  the  process,  as  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  case,  is 
virtually  of  equal  value — ^as  large  a  number  of  phrases  as  his  great 
rival  himself  which  the  political  and  journalistic  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die.  The  man  who  has  caused  "  local  option  "  and  "  union 
of  hearts,"  "  silver  streak  "  and  "  bag  and  baggage,"  "  resources  o^ 
civilisation "  and  "  parliamentary  hand "  to  pass  into  the  everyday 
language  of  British  newspaperdom  deserves  the  crSdit  that  fairly  may 
attach  to  the  achievement. 

In  the  very  phrases  that  have  just  been  quoted  will  be  found  the 
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distinction  before  made  between  those  which  Mr.  Gladstone  I 
inventtid  and  such  as  he  has  brought  into  common  use.  If  ihe  first 
two  be  taken,  the  odds  arc  hc.ivy  t!ial  every  one  to  whom  the  question 
was  put  would  declare  that  "  union  of  hearts  "  belongs  to  the  former 
category  and  "  local  option  "  to  the  latter ;  but  the  case  is  exacdy 
reversed.  "  Local  option  "  is  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  creation, 
and  was  first  used  by  him  in  a  klter  of  the  autumn  of  1868  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  in  which  he  declared  that,  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  his  disposition  was  "  to  let  in  the  principle  of  local 
option,  wherever  it  is  likely  to  be  found  satisfactory."  Over  ten  years 
passed  before  the  expression  became  a  portion  of  current  political 
speech  ;  but  its  adoption  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  temperance 
supporters  in  1879  made  it  a  fixture.  "Union  of  hearts,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  common  form  at  Westminster  for  centuries, 
whenever  any  sort  of  Act  of  Union  was  being  discussed ;  and  the 
varied  fashions  in  which  it  has  appeared  upon  the  parliamentary 
scene  suggest  an  interesting  page  in  the  history  of  phrases. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when, 
though  there  was  to  be  no  union  of  the  Parliaments,  there  had 
been  effected  one  of  the  Crowns,  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  one  name  should  be  applied  10  both  England  and 
Scotland.  Arguing  in  favour  of  this  course,  Nicholas  Bacon,  half- 
brother  of  the  grealcr  Francis,  urged  that,  by  such  a  measure,  the 
"  distaste  of  Scoltish  and  English  shall  be  taken  away,"  and  that 
'there  would  be  "  less  Union  in  Hearts  if  it  be  not  effected."  In  the 
-dying  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  for  a  brief  period  there  was 
a  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  containing  representatives  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  England  and  ^Vales,  the  question 
was  debated  whether  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  could  sit  until 
the  consent  of  the  English  had  been  obtained.  One  of  the  speakers 
remarked,  "  A  differenoe  between  union  and  uniting  was  put  the 
Other  day.  I  thought  there  had  been  naught  in  it,  but  I  find  it  other- 
wise. You  may  make  laws  for  union,  but  you  cannot  unite  their 
hearts."  And  it  may  be  said  to  lend  point  to  this  illustration  that  its 
author  in  1659  was  member  for  Midlothian,  the  constituency  of  its 
far  more  famous  utterer  of  two  centuries  beyond. 

From  such  usage  in  the  Commons,  this  "union  of  hearts"  idea 
passed  to  the  Crown.  At  the  opening  of  an  autumn  session  in  1705, 
Anne,  iii  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  after  strongly  advocating  a 
parliamentary  union  with  Scotland,  said  ;  "  There  is  another  union  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  recommend  to  you  in  the  most  earnest  and 
Affectionate  manner ;    I  mean  an   union  of  minds  and  afieCtioa^ 
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amongst  ourselves  "  :  and,  at  the  prorogation  five  months  later,  the 
Queen  once  more  counselled  "an  entire  union  of  minds  and 
affections  among  all  my  subjects."  Here  was  the  idea  which  was  to 
be  put  even  more  plainly  in  the  Queen's  Speech  which  noted  that 
the  Act  of  Union  had  been  passed,  and  in  which  Anne  expressed  the 
desire  and  expectation  that  her  subjects  of  both  nations  would  "  have 
hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people."  In  this  fashion  the  thought 
has  meandered  through  the  centuries.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
speaking  in  1779  in  favour  of  Lord  Rockingham's  motion  for  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  by  a  redress  of  grievances, 
declared  that  "  he  was  for  an  union,  but  not  an  union  of  legislature, 
but  an  union  of  hearts,  hands,  of  affections  and  interests."  Sheridan, 
just  twenty  years  later,  came  very  near  to  the  same  idea,  when  he 
invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  "  let  our  union  [with  Ireland]  be 
a  union  of  mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  interest  and  power."  Lord 
John  Russell  echoed  almost  the  words  when,  in  1837,  he  indicated 
his  desire  for  "  a  union  of  the  interests,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland."  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1886,  brought  back  the  old  phrase  to  express  the  notion  ;  and  it  is 
now  in  such  common  use  that  Archbishop  Richard  of  Paris,  in  the 
discourse  pronounced  in  Notre-Dame  in  1894  at  the  funeral  of 
President  Camot,  twice  alluded  to  the  necessity  felt  by  France  for 
a  "  union  of  hearts,"  and,  to  make  the  coincidence  complete,  referred 
in  this  same  address  to  the  Pope  as  "  cet  auguste  vieillard,"  which 
may  fairly  pass  muster  for  "  the  Grand  Old  Man." 

None  other  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases  has  a  record  such  as  this, 
but  "  bag  and  baggage  "  has  a  chronicle  of  its  own  which  does  not 
lack  of  curiosity.  How  modern  history  is  written  may  be  judged 
from  such  an  account  of  the  first  use  of  this  saying  as  that  given  in 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  "  Life  of  W.  H.  Smith,"  in  which,  in  allusion  to 
the  Bulgarian  agitation  of  the  autumn  of  1876,  the  author  wrote  : 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  published  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
advocating  the  expulsion  of  the  '  unspeakable  Turk,  bag  and  baggage,' 
from  Europe."  Cuvier's  famous  acceptance  of  that  definition  of  a 
lobster,  which  gave  it  as  a  little  red  fish  that  walked  backwards,  with 
the  exceptions  that  the  lobster  was  not  red,  that  it  was  not  a  fish,  and 
that  it  did  not  walk  backwards,  may  literally  be  applied  to  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  "  bag  and  baggage "  phrase.  It  was  not  in  a 
magazine,  but  in  a  pamphlet,  that  it  first  occurred ;  it  made  no 
mention  of  "the  unspeakable  Turk,"  an  epithet  for  the  Ottoman 
which  Carlyle  had  not  yet  coined  ;  and  it  did  not  advocate  the  expul- 
sion of  anybody  from  Europe.    ^Vhat  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for  was 
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"  the  extincrion  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria  " 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Let  the  Turks  now  cany  away  their  abuses  in 
only  possible  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  off  themselves.      Their 
Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbachis,  their 
Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall, 
I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have  desolated  and  pi 
faned."    It  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  they  have  "  cleared  out " ; 
the  fresh  vogue  thus  given  to  Leontcs'  phrase — 

It  will  let  in  a.nd  out  the  enemy 

With  bag  and  bi^gsge^ 
justifies  it  having  its  history  told  aright,  though  it  illustrates 
danger  of  phrase -making  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  specifically  guard 
against  it  being  misrepresented  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  statesman  was  consciously 
bonowing  from  Shakespeare  when  he  talked  of  "bag  and  baggage," 
any  more  than  that  he  knew  that  Nicholas  Bacon  and  a  former 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  before  him  with  "  union  of  hearts." 
But  these  are  simply  proofs  of  the  old  law  that  political  phrases  and 
illustrations  have  an  odd  knack  of  repealing  themselves.  AVhen 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  i88r,  was 
understood  to  have  admitted  lliat,  for  the  nonce,  the  so-called 
science  of  political  economy  had  been  banished  to  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  it  was  generally  thought  that  those  planets  had  for  the  first 
time  been  brought  within  the  bounds  of  Parliamentary  allusion. 
Yet,  in  an  unfriendly  criticism  of  Peel's  Budget  of  1842,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  assisted,  an  ultra-Tory  orator  had 
exclaimed  :  "  If  we  could  establish  a  railway  communication  with 
Jupiter  or  Saturn,  and  found  these  planets  filled  with  a  popubtion 
in  want  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  this  country  would  be  able  to 
glut  their  markets  in  six  weeks,"  \\'hen  he  referred  to  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1886,  as 
"an  old  Parliamentary  hand,"  no  one  recalled  that  Roger  North  had 
recorded  in  his  autobiography,  about  an  incident  of  almost  precisely 
two  centuries  before,  that  he  had  not  acted  as  Chairman  of  Cora- 
raitlees  with  so  much  art  as  "  an  old  Parliament  stager."  The  claim 
for  consideralioji  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once  put  forward  for  "  gallant 
little  ^Vales,"  had  been  almost  anticipated  in  Sir  Richard  Grenvillc's 
reference  to  "poor  little  Cornwall"  in  an  epistle  of  1645  to  that 
Prince  of  Wales  who  was  afterwards  Charles  11,  And  when, 
allusion  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Land  League,  he  declared 
I^eds  in  1881  that  "the  resources  of  civilisation  were  not 
faausted,"  he  was  little  more  than  repeating  what  Mr.  Disraeli, 
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years  previously,  had  told  the  Queen  about  himself ;  for  an  allegation 
he  had  made  about  his  rival  was  by  that  rival  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
her  Majesty,  to  be  ''  founded  altogether  on  a  gratuitous  assumption 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  means  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  on  the 
government  were  not  exhausted." 

But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unconsciously  borrowed  from  others, 
they  in  turn  have  unconsciously  borrowed  from  him.  No  one  of  Mr. 
Bright's  later  public  utterances  was  more  famous  in  its  day  than  his 
declaration  at  a  Birmingham  gathering,  while  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  in  1880,  that  in  certain  conditions  of  affairs  in  Ireland  'Torce 
is  not  a  remedy " — or  "  is  no  remedy,"  as  in  some  reports  of  the 
speech.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  reprinting  the  year  before  a  Con- 
temporary  Review  article  of  his  upon  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ritualism,  had  indexed  one  of  the  sections,  "  Coercion  no  sufficient 
remedy."  A  lying  spirit  had  been  abroad  in  the  time  of  the  tem- 
porary alliance  between  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat, 
King  of  Judah,  and,  therefore,  long  before  the  present  Lord  Cross 
gave  the  idea  political  voice  by  insisting  upon  it  during  the  debates 
on  the  Eastern  question  in  Beaconsfieldian  days.  Those,  however, 
who  flattered  the  then  Home  Secretary  by  attributing  to  him 
the  creation  of  what  was  in  essence  a  scriptural  phrase  had  for- 
gotten, or  had  never  known,  that  in  the  famous  Edirdmrgh  Review 
article  of  October  1870  on  "Germany,  France,  and  England," 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  written :  "  It  appears  as  though  an  adverse  doom 
were  hovering  in  the  air,  and  a  lying  spirit  had  gone  forth  from  the 
courts  of  heaven  to  possess  and  misguide,  with  rare  and  ineffectual 
exceptions,  the  prophets  of  the  land."  But  that  article  merits  more 
permanent  remembrance  because  of  its  insistence  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  this  kingdom  in  being  cut  oflf  from  the  Continent  by  that 
"  streak  of  silver  sea  "  which  French  journalism  now  presents  to  the 
world  in  the  euphemised  version  "  le  ruban  d'argent." 

There  are,  in  fact,  certain  ideas  which  float  down  the  stream  of 
human  thought,  and  which  the  patient  investigator  meets  again  and 
again,  first  as  claimed  for  one  thinker,  and  next  as  claimed  for 
another.  One  consequence  is  that  a  political  leader  is  often 
attacked  by  his  opponents  for  uttering  a  sentiment  which,  so  far 
from  being  as  original  as  his  critics  think,  has  more  than  once 
passed  muster  before.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  our  proceedings  in  the  Soudan  some  twelve  years 
since  were  "  not  war,  but  military  operations,"  the  distinction  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  novel.  But  one  of  the  keenest  attacks  of 
Fos  tipoD  the  policy  of  Pitt  was  founded  upon  the  Minister's  idea 
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that  the  French  imist  be  kept  some  time  longer  at  war,  "  in  a  Htale 
of  probation  " ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  If  a  man  were  present  now  at 
a  field  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they  were  fighting, 
'  Fighting  ! '  would  be  iho  answer ;  '  they  are  not  fighting — they  are 
pausing-'"  And  Palmerslon,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  be 
described  as  a  "  sophistical  rhetorician,"  suggested,  at  the  opening 
of  the  very  first  Parliament  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  seat,  that 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  French,  after  the  Belgian 
Revolution,  could  not  tje  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  but  merely  as  x 
civil  ejectment.  In  the  same  fashion  Mr.  Gladstone  continues  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  phrase  "  exclusive  dealing" 
as  a  euphemism  for  the  social  process  commonly  known  as  "boy- 
cotting." Yet  Cobden,  after  his  first  Parliamentary  contest  in  1837, 
wrote  10  his  uncle  that,  since  the  election,  his  political  friends  had 
" adopted  a  system  of  exclusive  dealing  (not  countenanced  by  me), 
and  those  publicans  and  shopkeepers  who  voted  for  my  opponent 
now  find  their  counters  deserted."  In  that  same  year  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  sat  on  an  Irish  Education  Committee  of  the  House  ofv 
Commons,  (o  which  were  related  by  the  Protestant  Dean  of  Ai 
the  effects  of  the  system  of  "exclusive  dealing"  practised  towa« 
those  Roman  Catholics  who  had  Joined  the  Establishment.  And  it' 
is  not  uninteresting  to  recall  that  an  over-zealous  Newark  newspaper, 
ivhich  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election  for  his  first  borough  in 
1841,  recommended  (he  adoption  of  a  similar  system  as  against  the 
young  statesman's  opponents.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  same  flavour 
of  reminiscence  about  "  exclusive  dealing "  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  about  his  oft  en -criticised  and  not  infrequent 
appeals  to  the  verdict  of  "the  civilised  world,"  the  three  words 
that  concluded  his  historic  motion  against  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
which  was  the  occasion  for  his  greatest  oratorical  triumph  at  the 
Oxford  Union. 

One  is  tempted  to  linger  somewhat  longer  over  "  Hold  the  field," 
which  the  Pall  Mall  Gasetle  some  time  since  declared  to  have  been 
"  made  in  Germany,"  because  in  Luther's  great  hymn,  "  Ein'  fe 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  is  the  line  "Das  Feld  muss  er  behalti 
translated  as  "  He  must  hold  the  field."  But  no  less  talked- 
B  person  than  Lord  Clanricarde  at  once  claimed  the  phrase  for' 
Dante,  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  special  idols  in  literature.  For  in  the 
"  Purgatorio  "  it  is  written — 

Credette  Cimabue  nclla  pinlum 


ise  oi/^^ 
Lfdagk^^l 
'wardl^^H 
iVndit^* 


tnd,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  idea  that,  in  paindng,  Cimabue 


abue  thougt^^^H 
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he  ''  held  the  field,''  it  was  re-echoed  in  Latin  in  that  epitaph  which 
declared,  ^Xllredidit  ut  Cimabos  picturae  castra  tenere."  Lord  Salis- 
bury did  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  these  details  of  literary 
history  when,  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  he  brought  the 
phrase  into  relation  with  contemporary  science.  "  As  a  politician," 
he  said,  alluding  to  a  contention  concerning  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection,  "  I  know  that  argument  very  well.  In  political  contro- 
versy it  is  sometimes  said  of  a  disputed  proposal  that  it  '  holds  the 
field,'  that  it  must  be  accepted  because  no  possible  alternative  has 
been  suggested.  In  politics  there  is  occasionally  a  certain  validity 
in  the  argument,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  definite  course 
must  be  taken,  even  though  no  course  is  free  from  objection.  But 
such  a  line  of  reasoning  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  science." 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  replied  to  the  distinction  thus  drawn 
that  the  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  British  electorate,  and  not  the 
British  Association ;  but  he  could  be  content  with  criticism  upon 
one  of  his  phrases  in  consideration  of  the  many  others  he  had  given  to 
political  use.  His  description  of  the  advance  of  prosperity  in  this 
country  "  by  leaps  and  bounds  "  is  one  such  as  cannot  be  credited 
to  another.  The  suggestion  that,  in  some  fashion,  it  can  be  traced 
to  Milton's  description  of  Satan,  who 

in  contempt, 
At  one  slight  bound,  high  o'erleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet, 

is  more  ingenious  than  admissible ;  and  as  little  is  to  be  said  for 
that  which  assumes  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  known  and  misinterpreted 
a  French  phrase,  "  Par  sauts  et  par  bonds,"  to  be  translated  as  "  by 
fits  and  starts."  That  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  case  of  the  Confede- 
racy, had  "  made  a  nation  "  was  historically  an  error,  but  the  phrase 
was  sufficiently  striking  to  seize  upon  the  popular  imagination.  The 
saying  gave  a  handle  to  the  critic,  which  that  person,  when  a 
political  opponent,  was  not  slow  to  take  hold  of ;  and  every  student 
of  recent  history  knows  that  the  same  could  be  observed  of  such 
phrases  as  that  concerning  "  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility,"  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  explanation  of  his  attacks 
upon  Austria  when  out  of  office  ;  as  the  other  indicating  eviction 
notices  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death,  spoken  during  the 
Irish  land  agitation ;  as  that  which  described  General  Gordon  as 
having  been  "  hemmed  in  and  not  surrounded  "  at  Khartoum,  or 
which  characterised  the  Soudanese  at  that  period  as  "  rightly  strug- 
gling to  be  free  " ;  and  as  that  which  appeared  to  imply  that,  in  British 
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policy  towards  the  Transvaal,  there  was  the  taint  of  "  blood-guilti- 
ness." The  contention  that,  in  parliamentary  affairs,  "  Ireland  blocks 
the  way  "  has  been  the  theme  of  much  dispute,  as  likewise  has  been 
the  distinction  drawn  in  ihe  Home  Rule  crisis  of  1886  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses,  though  the  latter  had  been  anticipated  by 
Cobden  in  a  private  letter  written  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  referred  to  "  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  class,  for  the  masses 
we  know  are  on  the  other  side."  The  declaration  of  that  same 
summer  of  1886,  that  in  regard  to  Home  Rule  "  the  Rowing  tide  is  J 
with  us,"  was  an  echo  of  his  own  of  a  score  of  years  before  in  I 
reference  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  "  Time  is  on  our  I 
side,"  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  proving  correct.  Not  all 
Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases,  however,  have  excited  the  bitter  controversy 
aroused  by  those  thai  have  been  quoted.  Who,  indeed,  could  be 
angry  with  the  classical  description  of  clubs  as  "  temples  of  luxury 
and  ease  "  ?  And  none  outside  the  ranks  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
teetotal  section  would  venture  lo  impeach  the  accuracy  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  far-famed  beer  of  Burton  as  "  one  of  the  best  drinks 
which  has  ever  been  produced  since  nectar  went  out  of  fashion  "— 
Budget-speech  compliment  which  is  averred  to  have  drawn  a  bow  I 
and  a  blush  from  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Bass,  then  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  colleague  for  Derby. 

Enough  has  assuredly  been  said  to  show  that  the  characterisation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "a  man  of  many  words  and  no  sayings"  is 
correct  only  as  far  as  its  first  half.  But  not  only  has  he  assisted  the  J 
resources  of  the  platform  and  the  press  with  phrases  which  meet  i 
at  every  turn  ;  he  has  enriched  the  English  language  with  more  thanl 
one  word  which  is  of  use.  In  his  earliest  attempt  at  authorship,  that  I 
dealing  with  "The  State  in  its  Relation  with  the  Church,"  he  referred  4 
to  "  legitimate  correctional  powers,"  and  gave  Dr.  Murray  the  oppor- 
tunity for  adding,  in  (he  monumental  "New  English  Dictionary," 
another  word  to  those  under  C,  Half  a  century  later  he  did  a  further 
service  of  precisely  the  same  kind  by  designating  those  who  would 
assert  the  negative  of  a  cerLiiii  proposition  by  the  name  of  Contra- 
dictionists.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of 
members  of  Parliament  at  his  house  in  1867  that  the  word  "caucus" 
was  first  definitely  introduced  into  English  politics  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  even  so  omnivorous  a  collector  as  Dr.  Murray.  And  that 
great  lexicographer,  in  defining  "  deputation  "  as  "  a  body  of  persons 
appointed  to  go  on  a  mission  on  behalf  of  another  or  others,"  has 
missed  the  opportunity  of  stating  its  meaning  in  words  which  have 
been  attributed  to  so  experienced  a  hand  in  the  receiving  of  sucb 
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bodies  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  "A  noun  of  multitude  signifying  many,  but 
not  signifying  much."  When,  however,  in  "the  dim  and  distant 
vistas  of  the  future  " — to  employ  one  more  Gladstonian  phrase — the 
makers  of  the  "  New  English  Dictionary  "  reach  the  letter  S,  they  will 
assuredly  include  another  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  in  the  shape  of 
•*  sarcast,"  with  the  conversational  illustration,  "  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
greatest  sarcast  that  ever  spoke  in  Parliament"  This  is  a  word  worth 
remembering  even  by  those  who  cannot  share  Walter  Bagehot's 
appreciation  of  the  combination  "gentleman-clergyman,"  also  invented 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  describe  a  divine  of  a  type  far  diflferent  from  the 
"  squarson  "  or  "  squire-parson  "  of  another  day. 

Phrase-makers  beget  phrase-makers  as  wit  breeds  wit.  "  I  am  not 
only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men,"  said 
Falstaff;  and,  though  little  that  is  brilliant  in  phrase  has  been  pro- 
voked by  Mr.  Gladstone,  some  of  it  deserves  remembrance.  The 
picture  of  him  as  "a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  by  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity,"  has  not  been  accustomed  to  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  effort  of  that  accomplished  phraseur^  Lord 
Beaconsfield ;  while  I/)rd  Randolph  Churchill's  "  Moloch  of  Midlo- 
thian "and  "  old  man  in  a  hurry,"  like  the  bad  baronet's  attempts  at 
torture  in  "Ruddigore,"  were  "  merely  rude."  The  Disraelian  descrip- 
tion of  his  oratorical  tour  in  Lancashire  in  the  spring  of  1866  as  a 
"  pilgrimage  of  passion  "  was  effectively  revived  close  upon  fourteen 
years  later  during  the  first  "  Midlothian  campaign  "  ;  and  it  was  this 
connection  with  Midlothian  that  drew  from  Lord  Rosebery  in  1885 
the  declaration  of  political  faith  which  has  been  roughly  summarised 
as  a  desire  to  remain  under  "  the  Gladstone  umbrella."  This  last 
mythical  article  was  for  a  time  as  familiar  in  the  partisan's  mouth  as 
the  very  real  "  Gladstone  bag  "  was  to  his  hand.  Even  this  useful 
institution — and,  seeing  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher  had  given  their 
respective  names  to  boots  and  Brougham  to  a  carriage,  there  was  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  lend  his  to  a  valise — has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  politics.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Lt  Figaro  remarked  "  Lord  Beaconsfield  revint  du  Congrfes  de  Berlin 
ayant  I'ile  de  Chypre  dans  le  fameux  Gladstone  bag,"  an  observation 
which  provoked  to  extreme  wrath  a  French  provincial  paper,  JO  Ami 
du  Colon  by  name,  which  read  into  it  an  absolute  historical  statement 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  most  Machiavellian  fashion,  himself  furnished 
the  baggage  which  his  rival  took  to  Berlin. 

The  one  phrase  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  that  is  best  known 
ha^ypenSy  however,  to  be  that  which  has  a  history  most  difficult  to 
tiaoe.    The  many  admirers  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister  as  a  party 
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leader  had  long  wished  for  some  pel  name  by  vhicb  they  m^l 
affectionately  hail  their  chief.  Paltnerston  had  been  "  Pam,' 
Russell  had  been  "Lord  John"  and  even  "Johnny,"  Beaconsfield 
had  been  "  Dizzy,"  but  not  even  the  most  daring  had  ventured  upon 
"  Gladdy."  The  Daily  Teiegra/h  is  understood  to  have  cherished 
the  belief  ihat  it  could  fill  the  gap  ;  and  in  1868  and  thereabouts, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  ivas  at  the  height  of  his  power,  the  young  lions 
of  Peterborough  Court  roared  in  chorus  in  praise  of  "  The  People's 
WiUiam,"  But  the  name  never  became  popular,  and  another  dOKcn 
years  passed  before  there  dropped,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  an 
appellation  that  at  once  gained  widespread  favour.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  whimsically  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  an  imaginary 
Professor  Boscher  (who  two  thousand  years  hence  is  to  prove  in  his 
"  Post-Christian  Mythology  "  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  man  but  a 
sun-myth),  that  the  inscription  "G.O.M.,"  cut  in  stone,  should  be 
read  as  "  Gladstonio  Optimo  Maxima,"  "  To  Gladstone  Best  and 
Grtntest" — "a  form  of  adoration,  or  adulation,  which  survived  in 
England  (Uke  municipal  institutions,  the  game  laws,  and  trial  by 
jury)  from  the  date  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  Gladstone  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Jupiter  OpCimus 
,Maximus,  Hence  we  may  regard  him  (like  Osiris)  as  the  sum  of 
the  monotheistic  conception  in  England."  But  the  originator  of 
the  phrase  thus  indtcaled  by  initials  remains  as  hidden  from  us 
as  Professor  Boscher  himself.  Credit  for  the  creation  of  "  The 
Grand  Old  Man  "has  been  claimed  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  and^ 
the  late  Mr,  Bradlaugh ;  but  all  that  seems  certain  is  that  the  date  of' 
ils  introduction  into  our  politics  was  1881.  The  inevitable  Dante, 
of  course,  had  been  beforehand,  for,  in  anticipation  of  the  use  by  the 
Italian  newspapers  of  the  Icrm  "  II  gran  Vecchio  "  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  poet  had  described  in  the  "  Inferno  "  the  unpleasant 
predicament  of  "  un  gran  veglio,"  which  a  hostile  critic  has  declared  ( 
to  apply  with  much  precision  to  the  hermit  of  Hawarden.  TheH 
earliest  work  of  Octave  Feuillet  was  in  collaboration  upon  a  story 
which  had  for  its  title,  "  Le  Grand  Vieillard  " ;  and  six  years  aftei 
that  had  seen  the  light  in  the  columns  of  Le  National,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  writing  in  the  Juneof  1850,  referred  to  Wellington  as  a."rtat 
grand  old  man."  Leo  XIII.,  as  has  been  noted,  is  "cet  auguste 
vieillard "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  but, 
English-speaking  world,  the  phrase  "The  Grand  Old  Man," 
whomsoever  invented,  has  t)een  applied  only  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
even  M.  Irancis  Chatmcs,  througli  whom  the  views  of  tlie  PrencU 
Foreign  Office  are  supposed  to  filter  into  the  leading  columns  of 
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Journal  des  Dibats^  could  not  refrain  from  barbing  a  taunt  against 
Lord  Salisbury's  latest  Guildhall  speech  by  an  allusion  to  "  Tillustre 
vieillard."  This,  in  fact,  is  the  one  nickname  that  has  "  stuck  "  ;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  only  one  among  many,  both  opprobrious  and  otherwise. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  political  specimen  of  them  all  was  "  Mr.  Pig- 
in-a-Poke  Gladstone,"  applied  to  him  on  the  hustings  at  Manchester  in 
the  contest  of  1837,  in  which  he  did  not  personally  appear,  by 
Bronterre  O'Brien,  once  a  famous,  now  an  utterly  forgotten,  Radical. 
When  member  for  his  University,  Punch  described  him  as  "Sir 
Oxford  Logic";  but  this  has  as  little  title  to  immortality  as 
Freeman's  o  iripi^tifioc  i:ai  fiXiXXriy  TXd^arufy — "  the  renowned  and 
Greek-loving  Gladstone  " — of  a  later  day,  when  the  historian  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  seriously  reconunended  his  Greek  friends  to 
choose  that  statesman  as  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

"  The  Grand  Old  Man,"  however,  is  a  phrase  about  him  and  not 
of  him ;  and  the  inquiry  remains  whether  this  "  very  superior 
person" — as  Monckton  Milnes  called  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he 
was  only  twenty,  and  long  before  Disraeli  thought  of  dubbing 
Edward  Horsman  a  "superior  person" — is  entitled  to  be  placed 
among  the  phrase-makers.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  when,  with 
apparent  consciousness  of  the  endeavour,  he  set  about  the  task  of  so 
qualifying  himself,  he  failed.  Disraeli's  declaration,  in  the  £unous 
"  Bath  letter "  of  1873,  that  the  country  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
close  the  Gladstone  Government's  "career  of  plundering  and 
blundering,"  was  felt,  even  by  the  Liberals  of  the  day,  to  be  more 
effective  than  his  antagonist's  retort,  "  I  will  leave  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  floundering  and  foundering  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca." 
In  that  style  of  phrase  Disraeli  was  easily  master ;  and  yet,  com- 
paring the  sayings  of  both,  it  is  to  be  seen  that,  while  those  of 
Disraeli  were  largely  gems  for  show,  Mr.  Gladstone's  were  the  coin 
provided  for  the  actual  business  of  political  life.  And  not  only  in 
this  connection  but  in  a  literary  sense  can  such  be  said.  The  Glad- 
stonian  definition  of  the  orator's  display  as  "an  influence  principally 
received  from  his  audience  in  vapour,  which  he  pours  back  upon 
them  in  a  flood,"  could  scarcely  be  bettered.  But  the  orator's 
phrases  that  are  remembered  are  like  the  rocks  that  remain  after  the 
flood  has  subsided  and  even  its  occurrence  is  almost  forgotten ;  and 
that  such  exist  when  the  long-continued  torrent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  eloquence  has  ceased  to  flow,  who  now  can  deny? 

ALFRED   F.    ROBBINS. 
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'CHIMNEY-POT"    HATS. 


WERE  some  invisible  magician  to  suddenly  call  in  all  the 
"  high  "  hats  of  London,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  her 
citizens  might  lose  their  way  in  the  hatless  city.  King  William 
Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  Threadneedle  Street,  Cheapside,  Fleet 
Street,  the  Strand,  and  other  crowded  thoroughfares  would  indeed 
present  a  strange  sight  were  such  a  thing  possible.  I  have  before 
now  indulged  my  imagination  upon  this  subject  so  far  as  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  likely  effect  of  an  annual  holiday,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  "  chimney-pot "  hats — their  owners  attending  busi- 
ness in  straws,  pro  tern.  Would  a  decline  in  "chimney-pot"  pro- 
duction, and  a  revival  in  straws,  follow,  or  Bluecoat  School  practice 
and  wigs  for  the  hairless  ultimately  prevail?  In  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  head-gear  I  am  brought  to  a  consideration  that  the 
German  Hut,  whence  the  Saxon  "hEet,"and  the  "cabin,"  whence 
"  cap,"  both  denote  similar  habitations.  Strutt  writes  : — "  The  hat  \ 
of  the  Saxons  was,  I  doubt  not,  made  of  various  materials,  but  I 
no  means  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  dress  universally  adopted.^ 
From  its  general  appearance  I  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  made 
of  skins,  with  the  shaggy  part  turned  upwards ;  and  probably  it  might 
often  be  so ;  but  they  had  also  felt  or  woollen  hats  at  this  period, 
which  their  own  records  testify." 

The  Roman  petasus  was  merely  an  extra  covering  for 
weather,  and  was  worn  slung  at  the  back  of  the  owner  ;  in  many  o 
prints  they  are  depicted  as  thus  attached  to  travellers  and  pilgrims,  ' 
of  about  the  lime  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  They  were  probably 
made  of  felt,  and  in  some  instances  covered  with  the  skin  of  animals. 
All  Celts  and  Goths  to  the  tenth  century  were  guiltless  of  hats, 
although  they  are  responsible  for  a  kind  of  cap. 

It  is  to  France  that  we  owe  the  beaver  hat,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fourteenth    century    to    introduce    it    uito    this    country. 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales"  describe  a  merchant  of  the  time  i 
wearing  "  On  his  head  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat,"    Among  the  entri 
in  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  "  Sir  John  Fastolfe,"  1459,  is  " 
bMtte  of  bever  ]yncd  with  damaske," 
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Turning  to  a  volume  portraying  the  dress  of  the  days  of  the  Good 
Queen  Bess,  I  find  several  pictures  of  undeniable  hats.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  that  worn  by  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Morton.  It  was  termed  by  the  writers  of  the  period  a  "  steeple  "  or 
"sugar-loaf  hat,  and  possessed  a  high  cone-shaped  crown  and  a 
narrow  brim.  The  effect  produced  by  such  a  hat  upon  the  head  of 
a  very  tall  man  was  more  striking  than  artistic.  Stubbs  uses  these 
words  in  describing  the  hats  of  his  day  :  "  Sometimes  they  use  them 
sharp  on  the  crown,  perking  up  like  the  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the  crown  of  their  heads,  some  more,  some 
less,  to  please  the  fantasies  of  their  wavering  minds.  .  .  .  Some  are 
of  silk,  some  are  of  velvet,  some  of  taffata,  some  of  sarcanet,  some  of 
wool,  and  which  is  more  curious,  some  of  a  certain  Idnd  of  fine 
hair ;  these  they  call  bever  hats,  of  20f.,  30^.,  40X.  a  piece,  fetched 
from  beyond  the  sea,  whence  a  great  sort  of  other  varieties  do  come. 
And  so  common  a  thing  it  is  that  every  serving-man,  countryman 
and  other,  even  all  indifferently  do  wear  these  hats."  In  Planch^'s 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume  "  is  shown  a  high-crowned  hat,  worn  by 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  died  16 14,  and  a  decided  "chimney- 
pot" hat,  worn  by  Thomas  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  died  1622. 
It  is  turned  up  behind,  and  has  a  silk  band  gracefully  wound  about 
it ;  the  brim  is  a  little  bent  in  front,  giving  to  the  contour  quite  a 
"  line  of  beauty." 

A  song  by  Heywood  testifies  to  the  value  set  on  beaver  hats  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  : 

The  Spaniard's  constant  to  his  block, 
The  French  inconstant  ever  ; 
But  of  aU  felte  that  may  be  felt 
Give  me  your  English  beaver. 

A  hat  called  variously  a  copotain,  capatain,  and  coptanke,  was 
worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  It  is  uncertain  what 
form  these  hats  really  took,  but  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  were  hats  with  high  conical  crowns,  in  shape  resembling  those 
worn  by  the  Welsh  peasants  of  to-day.  If  so,  they  were  common 
throu^out  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  were  designated  by  Bulwer, 
in  1653,  sugar-loaf  hats,  which,  according  to  his  account,  became 
fashionable  again  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  being  worn  both  by 
men  and  women.  He  says,  "What  were  our  sugar-loaf  hats  so 
mightily  affected  of  late  both  by  men  and  women,  so  incommodious 
lor  us  that  every  puffe  of  wind  deprived  us  of  them,  requiring  the 
fcipkqnBient  of  one  hand  to  keep  them  on  ?  " 

YOL.  oojox.    NO.  1981.  ^ 
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It  was  not  merely  amongst  ihe  aristocrats  and  the  wealthy  tt 
the  fashion  of  high-crowned  hats  prevailed  ;  women  of  all  grades 
assumed  them,  and  added  cubits  to  their  statures  by  such  an 
assutnption.  The  reaction  set  in  about  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  in  1666  high  crowns  were  considered  terribly  old-fashioned. 
In  one  of  Charles's  escapes  during  the  interregnum,  he  was  disguised 
as  a  mean  person  "  wearing  a  very  greasy  old  grey  steeple-crowned 
hat,  with  the  brim  turned  up,  without  lining  or  hal-band." 

Peculiarities  of  "puritanic  hats,"  i.e.  hats  of  the  puritanic 
were  the  breadth  of  their  brims,  and  the  tall  sugar-loaf  eminent 
of   the  crown.      Hogarth  represents  Ralpho  in  such  a  hat  in 
"  Hudibras  "  illustrations.     In  Randolph's  "  Muses'  Looking-glass,' 
163S,  there  is  a  sneer  at  puritanic  crowns;  Micropapas  is  made  to  sa] 

I  am  churchwarden,  and  we  are  this  jear 
To  build  our  steeple  up  ;  now,  to  save  the  charges, 
I'll  get  ■  high-ciown'd  hal,  with  five  low  bells, 
To  make  a  peal,  to  save  as  well  as  Bow. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  beaver  hat  in  its  main  shape 
and  features  has  varied  but  little  since  its  first  introduction.  As 
recently  as  1845  beaver  hats  were  sold  for  tivo  guineas  each,  and  the 
old  Duke  of  Portland  wore  one  until  ten  years  ago.  The  difficulty 
of  securing  the  beavers,  and  the  probability  of  their  total  extinction 
were  no  substitute  found  for  "  beaver  "  hats,  led  intelligent  men  to 
turn  their  attention  very  closely  10  the  subject.  At  first  their 
suggestions  and  productions  were  alike  scouted,  but  persei-erance 
won  the  day,  and  were  it  now  possible  to  bring  about  the  renaissance 
of  the  beaver,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  would  again  take 
a  firm  hold  upon  this  nation.  The  elegance,  ease,  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  silk  substitute  have  worthily  supplanted  thi 
and  tumbled  appearance,  weight,  warmth,  and  high  price  peculiar 
beaverdom. 
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THE  MODERN  SILK  HAT. 

I  should  regard  this  s!orj-  of  the  "  chimney-pot "  hat  as  altogel 
unsatisfactory  were  it  to  terminate  here.    The  "building  up 
the  standard  London  hat  claims  mote  than  a  passing  word. 

'  1  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.   Henry  Heath,  of  "  Ve  Haiterie,"  Oxfbtd 
Stteel,  fur   Ihe   facilities  aflbrdcd   me  for  obtainine  Ihe   ToUowing  paniculu 
The  wroughi-iron  sign  suspended  ovet  his  spftcious  premises  beus  date  1S23,  ■ 
takes  us  back  lo  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George,  when  the  b 
first  cslablijhed.     Mr.  Heath's  extensive  workshops  are  upon  the  si 
occupied  by  tiie  finii  in  ihe  reign  of  H.M.  George  IV. 
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"  It  is  a  confession  of  ignorance,  I  know,  but  I  always  had  an 
idea  that  beneath  the  silk  of  my  hat  was  a  brown  paper  frame-work," 
wrote  Mr.  John  Foster-Fraser,  a  distinguished  journalist ;  and  his 
confession  must  stand  for  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  "  hatted." 

It  is  certainly  a  little  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  this 
brown-paper  theory,  and  one  can  only  surmise  that  it  is  due  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  canvas,  or,  more  correctly,  stiffened 
*'  gossamer  "  beneath  the  silk  nap — but  I  anticipate. 

"  Tips,"  "  bodies,"  and  "  brims  "  constitute  the  trinity  of  the 
silk  hat,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  fine  twill  muslin  or 
calico,  stiffened  with  shellac  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  wooden  block,  made  in  five  pieces,  three  centre  and  two  side 
pieces,  is  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  hatter.  This  block  is 
shaped  as  the  "  body  "  of  an  ordinary  silk  hat,  and  is  made  in  parts 
to  admit  of  removal  subsequently ;  otherwise,  as  the  "  body  "  widens 
out  towards  the  crown,  this  would  be  an  impossible  task.  The 
circumference  of  the  block  is  carefully  taken,  and  a  strip  of  muslin, 
cut  to  the  measurement,  is  gummed  at  its  two  edges,  and  slipped  over 
the  block.  Into  this  muslin,  which  has  been  previously  smoothed, 
shellac  is  ironed,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry.  Layer  follows  layer, 
each  gummed  as  the  first,  but  not  seamed  independently  as  the 
initial  layer,  for  the  second  and  third  muslins  are  wound  around 
the  block,  not  slipped  over  it,  the  edges  being  allowed  to  slightly 
overlap.  When  the  first  layer  that  goes  to  form  the  body  is  fitted  to 
the  block,  the  hat-builder  tiuns  his  attention  to  the  brim.  The  first 
step  necessary  in  brim  manufacture  is  the  preparation  of  the  twill.  A 
length  of  this  is  taken  and  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  shellac — diluted 
or  "brought  down"  in  water — is  rubbed  in  with  the  fingers,  and 
allowed  to  dry;  over  this  another  length  is  placed,  similarly  gummed, 
and  allowed  to  dry  ;  the  process  being  repeated  in  the  case  of  livery- 
hats  seven  times,  but  in  ordinary  silk  hats  two,  three,  and  even  four 
times.  As  hard  as  a  piece  of  cardboard,  the  application  of  heat  will 
soften  the  sevenfold  substance  in  a  few  moments,  rendering  it  limp 
and  pliable.  And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  shellac  being  brown  in 
colour  and  glazing  when  ironed,  the  stiffened  muslin — "  gossamer  " — 
is  very  much  like  shiny  brown  paper  to  the  casual  observer.  Of 
course  a  closer  examination  reveals  a  difference  of  texture. 

The  shellac-stiffened  length  of  muslin  is  cut  into  squares,  and 
taking  one  of  these  in  his  hands,  the  operator  cuts  a  round  hole  in 
the  centre  to  admit  the  body.  The  admission  is  not  an  easy  one,  for 
the  hole  is  scarcely  as  large  as  the  body  ;  a  narrow  flange,  formed 
by  tiie  excess  of  muslin  over  the  depth  of  the  block,  is  ironed 
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dovn  on  to  the  crovn,  and  so  the  jnnctfoa  is  bioo^  abooL  Over 
this  j<nn  a  nairov  band  of  the  tvin  is  neatlj  irooed.  The  aoim  is 
a  roand  pece,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  body  by  iromi^  the 
hfat  from  the  iron  always  melting  the  gmn  and  ransrng  the  portions 
to  adhere.  The  second  and  third  layeis  are  ironed  on  to  the  body 
after  its  union  with  the  brim,  in  order  that  strength  may  be  given 
to  the  junction.  The  joining  of  the  sections  is  really  a  fine  art ; 
and  when  completed  it  is  impossible  to  distii^oish  any  seam  by 
the  touch.  The  whole  framework  is  finally  brushed  with  a 
shellac  varnish,  the  shellac  being  ^  brought  down  ^  in  spirits  of 
wine.  I  mig^t  have  mentioned  that  prior  to  the  ironing  a  grease- 
proof band  is  inserted  immediately  above  the  juncture  of  body  and 
brim. 

The  silk  covering  next  receives  conaderation.  A  deplorable  fiict 
connected  with  the  material  used  for  this,  is  the  necessity  that  exists 
of  importing  it  from  France.  It  cannot  be  produced  in  this  countiy. 
Experts  have  gone  into  the  question,  and  some  fifty  years  ago  a 
patriotic  firm  of  hatters  tried  to  manu&cture  it  expressly  for  the 
trade,  laying  down  expensive  machinery  for  the  purpose;,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been 
renewed.  It  is  thought  that  our  climate  is  particularly  unfavourable 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  rich  glossy  dye,  so  necessary  for  the  hatter's 
purpose.  Others  assert  that  failure  is  due  to  the  British  water  used 
in  dyeing  the  plush  ;  but,  whatever  reason  may  be  the  true  one,  the 
deplorable  fact  remains  that  all  the  silk  plush  used  in  England  for 
the  covering  of  "  chimney-pot "  hats  is  imported. 

The  plush  arrives  here  packed  up  as  ordinary  rolls  of  cloth  might 
be.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  hatter  is  a  very  simple  one — he  cuts 
it  to  the  required  size  for  body  :uid  crown.  The  piece  destined  for 
the  body  is  cut  on  the  "  bias,"  or,  as  a  lady  would  phrase  it,  ''on  the 
cross  " — the  latter  word  has  another  shade  of  meaning  when  used  by 
the  trade — the  two  pieces  for  crown  and  body  are  then  neatly  sewed 
on  the  reverse  side  with  fine  black  silk,  the  nap  being  brushed  back 
with  a  small  wire  brush  until  the  se^g  is  finished,  when  it  is  artisti- 
cally brought  o>'er  the  seam.  This  plush  bag  is  then  slipped  on  to 
the  hat  the  reverse  side,  the  fit  approved,  and  the  tumed-down  mate- 
rial is  cut  away  as  close  to  the  sewing  as  possible.  I  ought  to  have 
made  it  clear  that  a  strip  of  plush  is  first  cut  for  the  brim,  prior  to 
the  covering  of  body  and  crown,  and  is  ironed  again  and  again  with 
the  nicest  care  and  skill  until  it  lies  upon  the  brim  quite  flat,  without 
the  smallest  perceptible  crease  or  wrinkle ;  a  wire  is  thrown  over  the 
crown  on  to  the  brim,  and  the  workman  pulls  the  smaU  flange  or 
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overplus  of  the  brim  plush  towards  the  body  and  neatly  trims  it 
away.  It  b  at  this  stage  that  the  bag-covering  is  required.  When 
the  fit  has  been  approved  it  is  drawn  on  nap-side  out,  and  ironed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  shown  that  the  brim  is.  The  join- 
ing of  the  oblique  seam  is  a  very  delicate  task,  requiring  great  tech- 
nical skill ;  this  work  is  only  entrusted  to  experts,  and  is  effected  so 
perfectly  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  even  upon  close  inspection,  to 
detect  the  join. 

The  Shaping  Department  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  a  hat  factory,  and  the  shaper  is  one  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable of  workmen. 

The  operation  of  shaping  is  frequently  known  in  the  workshop  as 
"  putting  in  the  curl,"  the  reason  being  obvious.  The  brim^  up  to 
this  stage,  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  "  curl "  is  that  scroll-like  bend 
which  adorns  every  ordinary  "  chimney-pot "  hat.  No  machinery  is 
used  for  shaping — indeed,  it  is  worth  noting  that  hand-work  prevails 
throughout  this  important  industry — and  the  bend  or  form  is  im- 
parted by  the  thumb,  directed  by  the  practised  and  artistic  eye. 
The  first  step  necessary  to  produce  the  curl  is  the  application  of  a 
flat-iron  to  the  brim  ;  the  heat  to  a  certain  extent  dissolving  the  lac 
and  rendering  the  part  to  be  shaped  pliable.  The  brim  is  then 
ironed  over  on  to  a  curling  pad.  The  operation  occupies  about 
half  an  hour.'  The  front  part  of  the  brim  is  slightly  pared  and  held 
before  a  furnace-fire  to  soften  the  shellac  ;  it  is  thus  easily  shaped  by 
the  workman.  While  the  finishing  touches  are  given,  a  block,  tech- 
nically known  as  a  "  brow,"  and  the  shape  of  a  man's  head — if  the 
work  be  "bespoke" — is  placed  inside  the  hat,  and  the  whole  is  worked 
to  the  exact  form  required. 

The  lining  of  the  hat  is  an  operation  that  requires  care.  A  white 
paper  is  "  strained  "  round  the  block,  a  narrow  flange  being  turned 
back ;  over  this  the  silk  is  placed,  and  the  two  are  tacked  together  ; 
the  lining  for  the  crown  is  made  in  the  same  way.  When  both  have 
been  joined  and  inserted  in  the  hat,  the  body  lining  having  been 
drawn  up  carefully,  the  band  of  kid  is  neatly  sewed  around  the  edge 
of  the  body,  where  it  meets  the  brim  :  having  been  previously 
measured  off",  the  two  edges  brought  together  and  permanently 
united  by  a  piece  of  linen  gummed  over  them.  All  the  sewing  is 
done  by  women,  and  it  is  surprising  what  adepts  they  are  in 
getting  their  needles  through  even  flat  surfaces ;   this  is  more  par- 

>  The  ''curlers"  in  Mr.  Heath's  establishment  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
thilUng  per  hat  for  their  work,  and  some  of  them  earn  seven  and  eight  pounds  a 
wedc    AU  the  men  employed  are  trade-unionists. 
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ticularly  noticeable  in  the  binding  of  the  hat,  where,  after  having 
stitched  the  ribbon  on  to  the  right  side  of  the  brim  by  one  edge,  it  is 
required  to  turn  it  over  on  to  the  other  side,  and  neatly  hem  it 
down.  A  moment's  reflection,  aided  by  an  inspection  of  a  "  chimney- 
pot" hat,  will  render  this  perfectly  clear. 

Englishmen  may  justly  feel  proud  that  not  a  single  "silk  hat "  is 
imported  into  this  country,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
materials  used  in  making  them  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  hats  themselves  are  exported  to  the  Continent,  the  Colonies, 
and  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  civilisation  prevails.  It  stands 
to  our  credit  that  we  beat  every  nation  in  this  manufacture,  and  an 
English  "chimney-pot''  is  an  unsurpassable  product  It  is  for 
English  hatters,  protected  by  their  patron  saint,  to  continue  to  defy 
the  world,  so  far  as  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship  is  concerned. 

JAMES  CASSIDY. 
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THOMAS   HICKATHRIFT: 

THE    NORFOLK    GIANT-KILLER. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England  are  poor  in 
legendary  and  romantic  lore,  they  can  boast  one  hero  whose 
history  may  compare  with  most  of  the  simpler  tales  of  popular 
deliverers  and  doughty  champions.  Tom  Hickathrift  is  no  Cid  riding 
his  charger  Bavieca  across  the  sierras  of  sunny  Spain,  no  Roland 
sounding  his  magic  horn  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  all  unlike  the 
high-toned  knights  and  squires  who  prance  in  the  hazy,  iris-hued 
realm  of  chivalry,  quite  too  lowly  to  mix  with  the  courtly  band  who 
served  the  goddess  Gloriana,  and  were  ever  ready  to  pursue  the 
Blatant  Beast,  or  to  resist  with  stout  hearts  and  pure  souls  the  wiles 
of  the  false  Duessa. 

Tom  Hickathrift  is  English  out  and  out,  and  his  story,  in  the 
main,  might  form  a  homely  chapter  in  a  secular  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
The  earliest  printed  version  of  the  tale,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  that  in 
the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  printed,  it  is 
supposed,  soon  after  1660 ;  there  is,  however,  a  second  part  believed 
to  be  a  printer's  or  a  chapman's  addition,  the  British  Museum  copy 
of  which  is  dated  1 780. 

"  The  Pleasant  History  of  Thomas  Hic-ka-thrift,"  as  the  earliest 
story  is  entitled,  is  quaintly  summarised  thus  : — 

What  honour  Tom  came  unto.— How  Tom  Hic-ka-thrift*s  strength  came  to ' 
be  known. — How  Tom  came  to  be  a  Brewer's  man,  and  how  he  came  to  kill  a 
gjrant,  and  at  last  was  Mr.  Hickathrift  — How  Tom  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  and 
kickt  a  football  quite  away,  and  how  he  had  like  to  have  been  robbed  with  four 
thieves,  and  how  Tom  escaped. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  attempt  to  edit  the  tale  of  Hicka- 
thrift was  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme,  who,  in  1885,  printed  it 
"  from  the  earliest  extant  copies  with  an  introduction,"  for  the  Villon 
Society.  As  this  volume  was  one  of  a  series  of  five  "  Chap  Books 
and  Folk  Lore  Tracts,"  published  for  a  society  not  in  touch  with  the 
general  public,  it  is  little  known. 

lifr.  Gomme's  system  of  marshalling  his  authorities  is  singukurly 
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confused  ;  he  begins  by  asserting  that  Heame,  the  antiquary  (1678' 
1735)1  bas  gone  so  far  as  to  identify  Hickathrift  with  Sir  Frederic 
de  Tylney,  Baron  of  T)lney  in  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  in  Syria  ii 
the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and,  as  authority  for  this,  quotes 
a  Quarterly  Rroitw  article  (vol.  xxi„  1819),  on  "Antiquities  of 
Nursery  Literature,"  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

Mr.  Gomme  does  not  seem  lo  have  referred  to  Hearnt 
"Glossary  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,"  but  Heame  probably  based! 
his  guess  about  Sir  Frederic  Tylney  on  the  story  in  Hakluyt^ 
first  volume  of  voyages  (1589)  about  the  V.\\\^l,vir  magna  sfatura 
et  fotens  eorpore,  who  sleeps  with  his  ancestors  at  Terrington, 
near  the  Iokti  of  his  own  nanif,  Tylney,  in  the  Norfolk  marshland. 

Hakluyt's  story,  from  a  note  in  an  old  book  of  Thomas  Tylney, 
of  Hadleigb,  Suffolk,  dated  1556,  is  given  verbatim  by  Weever  in  hui 
"Ancient  Funeiall  Monuments,"  1631. 

Mr,  Gcrame  sets  himself  to  closely  examine  all  the  evideni 
available  as  to  the  existence  and  form  of  the  popular  tradition  a 
ceming  Hickathrift,  and  starts  with  Blomefield,  the  historian 
Norfolk,  "writing  in  1808,"  says  Mr.  Gomme,  evidently  unaware  that 
Blomefield  died  in  1751,  though  there  is  an  edition  of  his  work 
dated  i8o8.  Moreover,  the  account  of  Hickathrift  in  volume  iv.  of 
the  folio  edition  of  the  "  Historj-  of  Norfolk  "  is  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Parkin,  the  continuaior  of  Blomefield,  and  this  volume  was  nol 
issued  until  1775— twenty-three  years  after  Blomefield's  death. 
Thisaccount  is  merely  taken  from  Weever's  "  Funerall  Monuments," 
1631,  and  Sir  William  Dugdale's  "  History  of  Imbanking,"  i66j. 
Parkin,  indeed,  says  that  the  common  people  "  retain  the  tradition," 
but  here  he  simply  follows  Weever  and  Spelman,  though  he 
about  fi(\y  years  rector  of  Oxburgh,  near  the  scene  of  Hickat 
exploits. 

After  quoting  Dugdale,  Mr.  Gomme  tell  us  that  the  local  tradi- 
tion can  be  carried  further  back  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  "  leenia," 
written  aljont  1640,  and  that  "  a  still  earlier  version  is  to  be  found 
Tecorded  by  Weever  in  1631." 

This  is  a  most  unfortunate  derangement  of  dates ;  for,  though 
Weever  dates  his  "  '  Funerall  Monuments'  from  my  House  in  Clerken- 
well  Close  this  iSth  May,  1631,"  he  also  expressly  states  in  the 
margin  of  his  account  of  Hickathrift,  that  he  derived  it  from  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  "  Icenia,"  and,  in  the  last  page  of  "  Funerall 
Monuments,"  excuses  himself  from  giving  particulars  of  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  because  "that  learned  and  judicious  knight  and  great 
SQtiqnary,   Sir  Henr^-  Spelman,  in  his  booke  (before  mentioned) 
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called  *  Icenia,'a  Manuscript  much  desired  to  come  to  the  open  view 
of  the  world,"  had  already  given  the  information. 

Spdman  died  in  1641,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  to  beh'eve 
that  the  fragment  called  "Icenia"  was  written  in  1630.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  incontestable  that  Weever  got  his  story  of  Hicka- 
thrift from  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  born  at  Congham,  Norfolk, 
not  iax  from  Hickathriff  s  native  marshland. 

It  would  appear  from  these  rectifications  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
is  the  first  known  chronicler  of  the  legend  of  Hickathrift.  "  Icenia," 
in  Latin,  forms  pages  135-162  in  "  Reliquise  Spelmannianae," 
London,  1723,  and  the  story  of  "  Hikifricus  Pugil  quidam 
Norfoldensis,"  may  be  found  at  page  138  of  that  volume,  as  partially 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gomme. 

Grim  old  Weever  somewhat  amplifies  Sir  Henry  Spelman*s  notice 
of  Hikifricke,  and  dwells  on  the  funeral  monument  in  the  churchyard 
of  Tilney  All  Saints,  a  scattered  parish  some  four  miles  from  Lynn. 
**A  ridg'd  Altar,  Tombe,  or  Sepulchre,  of  a  wondrous  antique 
fashion,  upon  which  an  axell-tree  and  a  cart  wheele  are  insculped." 
Concerning  this,  he  says  the  town-dwellers  report,  "  How  that  upon 
a  time  (no  man  knows  how  long  since)  there  happened  a  great 
quarrell  betwixt  the  lord  of  this  land  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
foresaid  seven  villages  (j,e,  of  Norfolk  marshland)  about  the  meere- 
marks,  limits,  or  boundaries  of  this  fruitful  feeding  place  ;  the  matter 
came  to  a  battell  or  skirmish,  in  which  the  said  inhabitants  being  not 
able  to  resist  the  landlord  and  his  forces  began  to  give  backe ; 
Hikifncke,  driving  his  cart  along  and  perceiving  that  his  neighbours 
were  faint-hearted,  and  ready  to  take  flight,  he  shooke  the  axell-tree 
from  the  cart  which  he  used  instead  of  a  sword,  and  tooke  one  of 
the  cart-wheels,  which  he  held  as  a  buckler ;  with  these  weapons  he 
set  upon  the  Common  adversaries,  or  adversaries  of  the  Common, 
encouraged  his  neighbours  to  go  forward  and  fight  valiantly  in 
defence  of  their  liberties  ;  who,  being  animated  by  his  manly  prowesse, 
they  tooke  heart  to  grasse,  as  the  proverbe  is,  insomuch  that  they 
chased  the  landlord  and  his  companie  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
said  Common  ;  which  from  that  time  they  have  quietly  enjoyed  to 
this  very  day.  The  Axell-tree  and  cart-wheele  are  cut  and  figured 
in  divers  places  of  the  Church  and  Church  windows,  which  makes 
the  story,  you  must  needs  say,  more  probable." 

Weever,  still  following  Spelman,  compares  Hikifiicke's  feat  with 
that  of  Hay,  a  spirited  Scottish  ploughman  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Emd)  who,  in  the  year  942,  rescued  some  of  his  countrymen  from 
Ae  Danes  by  means  of  an  ox-yoke  or  plough-beam. 
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Sir  William  Dugdale,  whose  sympathies  were  not  democratic, 
represents  Hickifricke  as  the  landlord,  stoutly  repelling  the  "  bold 
invaders "  who  contested  the  boundary  question  ;  "  For  further 
testimony  of  which  notable  exploit  they  to  this  day  show  a  large 
gravestone  near  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  in  Tilney  churchyard, 
whereupon  the  form  of  a  cross  is  so  cut  as  that  the  upper  part  thereof 
by  reason  of  the  flourishes  {wherewith  the  carver  hath  adorned  it), 
showeth  to  be  somewhat  circular,  which  they  will,  therefore,  needs 
have  to  be  the  wheel  and  the  shaft  of  the  axle-tree." 

This  is  from  Sir  William  Dugdale's  "  History  of  Imbanking,"  &c., 
first  published  in  1662,  to  prepare  which  he  visited  the  Marshland, 
and,  no  doubt,  saw   the    "funerall   monument,"  as  Weever,  in 
likelihood,  did  not  sec  it. 

Parkin  stolidly  points  out  that  the  supposed  representation 
a  cart-wheel  is  "a  cross  pailee,  on  the  summit  of  a  staff,  which  si 
is  styled  an  axle-tree.  Such  crosses  pattee  on  the  head  of  a  staff 
were  emblems  or  tokens  ihat  some  Knight  Templar  was  therein 
interred,  and  many  such  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  old 
churches." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  article  of  1819 
already  referred  to,  says  (hat  a  Norfolk  antiquary  procured  him  an 
authentic  report  of  the  state  of  Tom's  sepulchre  at  that  time.  The 
sculptured  lid  was  then  no  longer  in  existence,  but,  said  the  anti- 
quary, "it  must  have  been  entire  about  fifty  years  ago,  for  when 
we  were  good  '  Gaffer  Crane  would  rehearse  Tom's  achievements)' 
and  tell  us  that  he  had  cut  out  the  moss  which  filled  up  the  inscrip* 
tion  with  his  penknife,  but  he  could  not  read  the  letters." 

Parkin  says  that  the  stone  coffin  pointed  out  as  Hiclufiicke's 
would  not  receive  a  person  above  six  feet  in  length.  So  much  of 
it  as  is  now  above  ground  is  much  defaced  and  broken,  and  I  can 
find  no  authority  for  the  statement  in  Murray's  "  Eastern  Counties  " 
(1893,  p.  333),  that  the  original  grave-slab  has  been  moved  into  the 
north  aisle  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  mound  near  the  Smeeth  Road  Station,  between  L)'nn 
and  Wisbech,  called  the  (Jiant's  Grave,  said  to  be  the  actual  burial- 
place  of  the  giant  slain  by  Hickathrift,  as  hereafter  described, 
while  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Terrington  St.  John  is  a  cross 
known  as  "  Hickathrift's  Candlestick."  This  lends  to  connect  Hicka- 
thrift with  Hakluyt's  gigantic  Sir  Frederic  Tilney  ;  and  Richaids,  the 
historian  of  Lynn,  suggests  that  perhaps  the  crusader  was  descended 
from  Hickathrift.  As  the  Tilney  line  ended  in  an  heiress,  who 
married   a   Duke   of  Norfolk,  we  can  pleasantly  surmise  that  the 
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present  Earl-Marshal,  and  premier  Duke  in  the  English  peerage,  is  a 
descendant  of  our  Marshland  hero. 

A  little  north  of  Terrington  St.  John  is  the  beautiful  church  of 
Walpole  St  Peter,  and,  according  to  Murray's  "  Handbook  for  the 
Eastern  Counties"  (1892  ed.,  p.  323),  a  figure  built  into  the  outer 
wall,  at  the  junction  of  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle,  is  called 
Hickathrift  by  the  country  people,  and  they  say  that  two  holes  in  the 
chancel  walls  were  made  by  a  football  that  he  kicked  through  them. 

Furthermore,  in  the  original  Chap-book  story  of  HickaUirift  it  is 
related  that  he  built  a  famous  church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St 
James's  Church,  because  he  killed  the  giant  on  that  day — that  would 
be  Old  St  James's,  or  Grotto  Day,  August  5 ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  in  the  parish  of  Terrington  St  Clement  there  was  in  old  times 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  James,  though  even  the  site  of  it  is  now 
unknown. 

Thus  we  have  I^ends,  traditions,  or  supposed  memorials  of 
Hickathrift  in  four  adjoining  Marshland  parishes — Tilney,  the  two 
Terringtons,  and  Walpole  St  Peter.  The  modem  spelling  of  our 
hero's  name  is  usually  Hickathrift,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  Weeverhas 
Hikifricke ;  Heame,  in  his  glossary  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Hyco- 
phrix,  commonly  called  Hycothrift ;  while  the  old  Pepysian  Library 
Chap-book  has  the  peculiar  arrangement  Hic-ka-thrift,  for  which  Mr. 
Gomme  thinks  some  good  reason  must  be  assigned,  though  he  makes 
no  elucidatory  suggestion  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  name  may  yet  be  revealed,  and  throw  light  on  the  whole  legend. 

Hickathrift  has  not  been  prominently  introduced  in  literature^ 
though  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Coleridge  in  his  moody  and 
unwholesome  boyhood  pored  over  the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom 
Hickathrift,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  &c. 

Dr.  Sayers,  a  somewhat  prominent  Norwich  man  of  letters,  who 
died  in  1827,  rather  oddly  mixes  up  Hickathrift  with  Tom  Thumb 
and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  in  a  fragment  on  the  last-named  hero  he 
describes  how 

A  handmaiden  brings, 
Well  fiU'd  with  dark-brown  beer,  a  wooden  can 
Of  curious  workmanship,  the  which  to  Jack 
His  friend  Tom  Thumb  had  given,  and  the  which 
Was  given  to  Thumb  by  Hickathrift  divine  ; 
And  Hickathrift  had  stolen  it  from  the  castle 
Of  mighty  Ogre,  whom  he  boldly  slew 
In  dr^fUl  fight,  thwacking  with  Knotty  Staff. 

According  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Tom  Thumb's  monument  in 
Lincoln  Minster  was  formerly  quite  a  point  of  pilgrimage  to  country 
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folks  on  Assize  Sunday,  and  the  gravestone  of  Tyll  Howleglas!,  or 
Eulenspiegel,  might  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Mollen,  near 
Liibeck,  with  the  owl  and  mirror  rebus  duly  cut  upon  the  stone. 
In  poor  Clare's  "Village  Minstrel "  (182 1)  we  are  told  how 

Lubin  listen'd  with  awestruck  surprise, 
When  Hickathriffs  great  strength  has  met  his  ear  ; 
How  he  killed  giants  as  they  were  but  flies, 
And  lifted  trees  as  one  would  a  spear,  &c. 

George  Borrow,  true  East  Anglian,  and  lover  of  the  marvellous, 
refers  in  "Lavengro"  to  the  encounter  of  his  countryman,  Tom 
Hickathrift,  with  the  giant  of  the  Lincolnshire  fen,  and  to  the  story- 
books of  Hickathrift  and  Wight  Wallace — story-books  which,  no 
doubt,  fostered  Lavengro's  thorough-going  admiration  for  physical 
prowess. 

The  Chap-book  story  starts  in  the  most  direct  manner,  "  In  the 
reign  before  William  the  Conqueror,  I  have  read  in  ancient  histories 
that  there  dwelt  a  man  in  the  marsh  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  coimty 
of  Cambridge,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Hic-ka-thrift,  a  poor  man 
and  day  labourer,  yet  he  was  a  very  stout  man,  and  able  to  perform 
two  days'  work  instead  of  one."  The  Marsh  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  joins 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Norfolk  Marshland,  and  Ely  Island  was  the 
fastness  and  "  Camp  of  Refuge  "  of  the  famous  Hereward,  whose 
semi-mythical  deeds  of  "  daring-do  that  longeth  to  a  knyghte,"  were 
worked  up  by  Kingsley  into  that  epic  of  fen  life  "Hereward  the 
Wake  :  the  last  of  the  English,"  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  12th 
century  work,  "  De  Gestis  Herwardi  Saxonis." 

In  this  same  Isle  of  Ely  Cnut  played  a  leading  part,  and  one 
time,  when  the  fenlands  were  frozen  over,  Biithmer,  a  churl,  sumamed 
Budde,  or  The  Stout,  "  vir  magnus  et  incompositits^  led  the  way  for 
Cnut's  sledge  over  Soham  Mere,  for  which  service  Budde  and  his 
lands  were  enfranchised. 

To  return  to  our  hero,  the  story  tells  that  the  old  Marshland 
hbourer's  only  child  was  a  son  named  after  himself,  who  would  not 
take  to  good  learning,  for  he  was  "none  of  the  wisest  sort,  but  some- 
thing soft,  and  had  no  docility  at  all  in  him." 

This  slothful  lubber,  after  his  father's  death,  lived  upon  his  poor 
mother's  hand-labour,  and  "  all  his  delight  was  to  be  in  the  chimney 
comer,  though  he  would  eat  as  much  as  might  very  well  serve  for 
four  or  five  ordinary  men  ;  for  he  was  in  length  when  he  was  but  ten 
years  of  age  about  eight  feet,  and  in  thickness  five  feet,  and  his  hand 
was  like  unto  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  in  all  parts  from  top  to  toe 
lie  was  like  a  monster,  and  yet  his  great  strength  was  not  known." 
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At  length  a  day  came  when  his  great  strength  was'manifested  by 
his  carrying  off  bodily  a  huge  "  buttle  of  straw  "  of  two  thousand 
weight  This  feat  put  an  end  to  his  basking  by  the  fire,[for  every  one 
would  be  hiring  him,  and  he  got  great  fame  by  his  feats  of  strength  : 
for,  though  he  had  no  more  skill  than  an  ass,  he  flung  all  that  came — 
some  he  would  throw  over  his  head,  some  he  would  lay  down  slyly. 

At  length  a  brewer  of  Lynn,  wanting  a  good  lusty  man  to  carry 
his  beer  in  the  marsh  and  to  Wisbech,  after  some  difficulty  hired 
Tom,  and  "you  are  to  understand,"  says  the  chronicler,  "there  was 
a  monstrous  gyant,  who  kept  some  part  of  the  marsh,  and  none  durst 
go  that  way ;  for  if  they  did  he  would  keep  them,  or  kill  them,  or 
else  he  would  make  bond-slaves  of  them."  For  some  time  Tom 
went  every  day  by  the  road  way,  but  finding  that  the  way  the  giant 
kept  was  nearer  by  half,  and  having  gotten  more  strength  by  drinking 
great  quantums  of  strong  ale,  resolved  to  take  the  nearest  way,  "  to 
win  the  horse,  or  lose  the  saddle."  So  one  day  he  flung  open  the 
giant's  gates  for  his  cart  to  go  through,  but  the  giant  spying  Tom 
came  on  like  a  lion,  intending  to  take  his  beer  for  a  prize,  but  first 
ran  for  a  great  club  to  dash  out  Tom's  brains  at  the  first  blow.  So 
while  the  giant  went  for  his  club,  "  Tom  bethought  himself  of  a  very 
good  weapon,  for  he  makes  no  more  ado,  but  takes  his  cart  and  turns 
it  upside  down,  and  takes  the  axletree  and  the  wheel  for  his  shield 
and  buckler,  and  very  good  weapons  they  were  in  such  time  of 
need." 

The  giant  advanced  with  a  twig  as  big  as  a  mill-post,  and  made 
at  Tom  with  most  vehement  force— but,  after  a  fierce  combat,  Tom 
brought  his  foe  to  the  ground,  and  "  having  no  more  mercy  on  him 
than  a  dog  of  a  bear,  laid  still  at  the  gyant  till  he  had  laid  him  for 
dead,  and  when  he  had  done  he  cut  off  his  head  and  went  into  his 
cave,"  where  he  found  great  store  of  silver  and  gold.  Nevertheless, 
he  loaded  his  cart  and  went  to  Wisbech  and  delivered  his  beer.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  most  direct  route  from  Lynn  to 
Wbbech  is  through  the  parish  of  Terrington  St.  John,  in  the 
churchyard  of  which  Sir  Frederic  Tilney  is  said  to  be  buried,  and 
where  stands  Hickathriffs  Candlestick^  which  marked  the  giant's 
grave. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  giant  Tom  became  the  chief  man  in 
these  parts,  and  of  the  ground  rescued  from  the  giant  some  he  gave 
to  the  poor  for  their  common,  and  the  rest  he  made  pastures  of  and 
dhrided  the  most  part  into  good  groimd  to  maintain  him  and  his  old 
mother  Jane  Hic-ka-thriil  ....  and  then  it  was  no  longer  Tom, 
but  Mr.  Hickathrift    He  now  had  a  deer  park,  kept  a  pack  of 
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hounds,  and  went  far  and  near  to  sports  of  all  kinds ;  on  one  occa- 
sion, alighting  from  his  horse  at  a  foottxill  match,  he  took  the  ball 
such  a  kick  "that  they  never  found  the  ball  no  more."  No  doubt 
he  then  kicked  it  through  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Walpole 
St.  Peter  ! 

But  he  did  not  carry  all  before  him,  for  one  day  in  the  forest  lie 
met  a  lusly  tinker  that  had  a  good  staff  on  his  shoulder  and  a  great 
dog  to  carrj'  his  bag  and  tools.  Mr.  Hickathrift  now  stood  up  for 
his  right  of  way  as  the  giant  had  done  before,  but  the  sturdy  tinker 
showed  fight,  for  he  was  fain  to  have  one  combat  with  the  famous 
Tom  Hickathrift.  To  it  they  fell,  the  tinker  at  Tom  and  Tom  at 
the  tinker,  but  in  the  end  "  Tom  flung  down  his  weapon  and  yielded 
the  tinker  the  better  ori't,  and  took  him  home  to  his  house,  where," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  I  shall  leave  Tom  and  the  tinker  till  they  be 
recovered  of  their  sad  wounds  and  bruises."  So  ends  the  earlii 
part  of  this  pleasant  history. 

The  second  part  consists  of  nine  chapters,  and  opens  with 
scene  in  which  Tom  and  the  tinker,  whom  he  now  calls  his  brother, 
conquered  and  overcame  three  thousand  disaflected  persons  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  who  drew  themselves  up  in  a  body,  presuming  to  contend 
for  their  pretended  ancient  rights  and  liljerties,  insomuch  that 
gentry  and  civil  magistrates  of  the  country  were  in  great  danger- 
that  Mr.  Hickathrift  seems  to  have  become  aristocratic  in 
sympathies,  as  he  grew  in  imporunce  and  prosperity.  He  and  the' 
tinker  were  in  due  time  called  to  a  court  banquet,  after  which  the 
king  made  a  speech  in  praise  of  these  trusty  supporters  of  his 
authority,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  royal  favour  knighted  Mr.  Hicka- 
thrift. "  And  as  for  Henry  Nonsuch,  I  will,"  said  the  king,  "  settle 
upon  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  service,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  during  life."  So  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  and  Henry  Nonsuch 
the  tinker  returned  home,  attended  by  many  persons  of  quality 
some  miles  from  the  court.  But  Sir  Thomas,  to  his  great  gric^ 
found  his  aged  mother  drawing  to  her  end,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
died.  i 

Chapters  three,  four,  and  five  describe  how  Tom  went  a-wooing,! 
and  how  he  punished  certain  young  gallants  who  affronted  binv 
while  chapter  six  tells  with  archaic  force  how  he  served  the  Widow 
Stumbelow,  who  stole  a  silver  cup  at  the  wedding  feast.  Chapters 
seven  and  eight  show  how  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  were  summoned 
to  court,  and  were  received  with  grtat  demonstrations  of  joy,  inter- 
rupted by  a  dreadful  cry  from  the  Commons  of  Kent,  who  cami 
to  complain  of  a  dreadful  giant  that  was  landed  there,  with' 
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dance  of  bears,  and  young  lions,  likewise  a  dreadful  dragon,  on  which 
he  himself  rid. 

The  Ring,  after  taking  counsel,  decided  that  Hickathrift  was 
the  most  likely  man  to  overcome  this  monstrous  giant,  and  so 
made  him  Governor  of  Thanet  Tom  Hickathrift  had  not  been 
many  days  in  the  castle  there,  before  it  was  his  fortune  to  behold 
the  ^ant  mounted  upon  the  dreadful  dragon,  bearing  upon  his 
shoulders  a  dub  of  iron,  having  but  one  eye,  the  which  was  placed 
in  his  forehead,  and  larger  in  compass  than  a  barber's  basin,  and 
seemed  to  appear  like  a  flaming  fire  ;  his  visage  was  dreadful,  grim 
and  tawny;  the  hair  of  his  head  hanging  down  his  back  and 
shoulders,  like  snakes  of  a  prodigious  length ;  the  Imstles  of  his 
beard  like  rusty  wire.  This  Cyclops  discovering  Hickathrift  began 
to  brcfathe  forth  threatening  words,  alighted  from  his  dragon,  wl^ch 
he  chained  to  an  oak  tree,  and  advanced  furiously  to  the  castle ; 
by  good  hap,  however,  he  slipped  and  fell;  and  Tom,  after  a  deadly 
thrust,  separated  his  head  from  his  unconscionable  trunk,  then  turning 
to  the  dragon  cut  off  his  head  also.  He  sent  these  heads  to  court, 
with  all  the  constables  in  the  county  for  a  guard. 

The  last  chapter  relates  how  the  tinker,  hearing  of  Tom's  fame, 
went  down  to  be  a  partner  in  his  enterprise ;  and  how  he  was 
unfortunately  slain  by  a  lion.  They  were  joyful  to  see  each  other, 
but,  though  Tom  cleared  the  island  of  all  the  savage  beasts,  his 
grief  was  intolerable  for  the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  who  being  too 
venturesome  was  killed  by  a  lion  that  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
After  these  events  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  returned  home,  gave  a 
noble  feast,  and  in  two  rough  stanzas,  which  end  the  history,  pro- 
mised to  pursue  all  danger  till  he  had  cleared  the  land  of  ravenous 


Such,  in  outline,  is  the  old  story  of  Tom  Hickathrift,  still  current 
in  some  form  in  many  East- Anglian  households.  Of  course  our 
hero  has  been  traced  to  Aryan  solar  myths,  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
notes  that  his  feats  were  "  correctly  Scandinavian,"  while  the  cross 
on  the  grave  is  compared  with  Thor's  hammer  on  runic  monuments. 
Mr.  Gomme  elaborates  a  comparison  between  Hickathrift  and 
"  Grettir  the  Strong,"  and  suggests  that  the  ancient  Northern  tra- 
dition adapted  to  new  requirements  evolved  the  present  form  of  the 
story  of  Hickathrift,  "  its  ancient  Scandinavian  outline,  its  modern 
English  application."  Then  the  cart-wheel  is  pressed  into  the  runic 
survival,  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gomme  opens  his  introduction  with  the 
statement  that  "there  seems  to  be  some  considerable  reason  fo' 
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believing  that  the  hero  of  this  story  was  a  reality,"  and  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  roundly  asserts  that  "  the  *  monstrous  giant  *  who  guarded 
the  marsh  was  in  truth  no  other  than  the  tyrannical  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  attempted  to  keep  his  copyholders  out  of  the  common 
field,  Tylney  Smeeth ;  but  who  was  driven  away  with  his  retainers 
by  the  prowess  of  Tom  armed  only  with  his  axle-tree  and  cart 
wheel"  But  here  the  mention  of  "copyholders"  seems  to  conflict 
with  "the  reign  before  William  the  Conqueror,"  or  any  anterior 
date. 

The  solar  myth  explanation  is,  that  Hikifricke,  driving  along  his 
cart,  is  another  form  of  the  sun-god,  a  wheel  and  its  axle  being  the 
symbols  of  the  sun  and  its  rays.  Ages  ago  the  boundaries  of  the 
Smeeth  would  be  encroached  upon  by  the  original  lord  of  the  soil, 
the  waters^  which  the  sun,  otherwise  Tom  Hikifricke,  with  his 
piercing  rays  and  resplendent  beams,  likened  to  the  axle  and  wheel, 
would  eventually  drive  to  the  verge  of  the  common. 

The  multiform  action  of  the  sun  naturally  makes  it  a  possible 
symbol,  or  root-idea  for  almost  any  figure  in  history,  or  any  pheno- 
menon in  nature ;  the  cap  will  always  fit  when  the  head  can  be 
manipulated. 

In  any  case  this  quaint  old  history  of  the  Marshland  giant-killer 
offers  an  interesting  problem  to  students  of  folklore,  and  is  in  itself 
a  notable  piece  of  ancient  English  story-telling. 

Tom  Hickathrift  has  now  and  then  figured  in  modem  collections 
of  old  tales,  notably  in  volume  i.  of  Gammer  GurtotCs  Famous 
Histories^  edited  by  Ambrose  Merton,  F.S.A.,  in  the  earlier  half  of 
this  century,  and  in  the  dainty  Banbury  Cross  Series,  issued  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  Aldine  House,  for  whom  Miss  Grace 
Rhys  has  prepared  an  exquisite  little  volume  entitled  Fairy  Gifts 
and  Tom  Hickathrift^  just  published. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
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ATMOSPHERIC    HEAT. 

FROM  time  immemorial  an  impression  has  prevailed  that  in  the 
interior  of  our  earth  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  intense  heat — 
that  the  beautiful  surface  on  which  we  dwell  may  be  only  a  cooled 
portion,  a  comparatively  thin  crust,  covering  over  an  inward  molten 
mass. 

One  reason  assigned  for  this  conjecture  is,  that  as  we  descend  in 
mines  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  found  to  increase  in  a  fixed  ratio, 
which  may  be  roughly  or  approximately  estimated  at  about  one 
d^ree  for  every  loo  feet  of  direct  descent.  But  this  alleged  proof, 
when  examined,  fails  to  confirm  the  conjecture  ;  for  everywhere,  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  same  result  is  experienced.  This 
could  not  be  the  case,  because  it  implies  that  everywhere  the  molten 
mass  or  reservoir  of  heat  is  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
shaft  or  pit  of  descent,  and  that  the  intervening  stratum  of  earth 
allows  the  travelling  heat  to  permeate  in  exactly  the  same  measure. 
Moreover,  the  practical  workers  in  mines  do  not  accept  the  conjecture 
as  even  probable,  because  at  fresh  excavations,  however  deep  in  the 
mine,  the  earth  dug  into  and  excavated  has  no  feeling  of  being 
heated  any  more  than  the  earth  dug  out  at  the  surface  of  the  pit. 
The  difference  of  temperature  exists  only  in  the  passages  and  shafts 
where  the  air  from  the  earth's  surface  is  freely  admitted.  Many  ex- 
ternal surroundings,  such  as  the  position  of  air  shafts,  or  the  distance 
from  the  main  direct  shaft,  or  the  windings  of  the  passages,  or  the 
heat  from  lamps  and  from  the  working  blasts  or  explosions,  will 
modify  the  actual  temperature  at  any  given  depth,  both  as  to  time 
and  degree ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for  these  accidental  or  ex- 
traneous causes  of  increased  or  diminished  heat  in  the  passages  or 
workings  of  the  mines,  it  is  found  that  there  exists  in  varying  rates 
a  positive  fixed  amount  of  atmospheric  temperature  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  may  be  roughly  or  approximately  taken  at  about  one 
degree  for  every  loo  feet  of  direct  descent.  Thus  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  coincide  exactly :  for  every  rise  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  the  barometer  there  will  be  a  rise  of  one  degree  in  the 
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thermometer.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere  above 
the  earth's  surface  or  sea-level ;  for  every  fall  in  the  barometer  as  a 
mountain  is  ascended  there  will  be  a  fall  in  the  thermometer.  Ex- 
cluding all  external  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  from  the 
period  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of 
sunshine,  wind,  or  moisture,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  fixed 
invariable  temperature  in  the  very  atmosphere  itself  inherently,  when 
surrounding  influences  are  removed  or  taken  into  account  in  any 
reckoning.  Precisely  the  same  result  happens  above  as  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth — the  barometer  and  thermometer  rise  and  fidl 
together. 

The  writer  has  long  known  and  closely  observed  and  considered 
these  results  ;  and  after  much  experiment  and  inquiry  in  research  of 
the  truth  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  every  volume  of 
atmosphere  has  inherently  in  itself  its  own  proportion  of  heat  atoms 
— whether  by  absorption,  or  in  solution,  or  simply  in  contact  by  attrac- 
tion, or  by  vibration,  he  is  unable  to  prove  or  even  conjecture.  Of 
course,  the  sun's  rays  permeating  the  air,  or  any  other  cause  of 
external  increase  or  decrease  of  heat,  ^-ill,  for  the  time  being,  affect 
the  atmospheric  temperature  in  adding  to  or  diminishing  from  its 
possession  of  heat ;  but  such  additions  are  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
inherent  amount  of  heat  which  the  atmosphere  always  contains, 
which  may  be  termed  its  own  proper  measure,  irrespective  of  climate, 
or  position,  or  external  influences,  but  always  the  same,  being  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  density. 

If  at  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  thermometer 
registers,  say,  75  degrees,  or  if  at  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  the 
thermometer  registers35  degrees  (the  mean  being  taken  as  55  d^;rees}, 
then  the  barometer  will  stand  at  32  inches  or  28  inches,  the  mean  being 
taken  as  30  inches.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of  this  article  will  not  con- 
sider that  I  am  presuming  to  state,  as  a  scientific  man  of  experience, 
that  these  things  are  so  ;  I  am  only  a  humble  learner  and  inquirer, 
putting  forth  my  own  observation  and  experience  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  attention  to  facts  which  I  feel  to  be  of  importance,  because 
I  believe  that  many  lives  may  have  been  lost  through  its  not  being 
known  or  understood  that  atmospheric  heat  is  in  proportion  to 
atmospheric  density. 

For  example,  sixty  years  ago,  before  lucifer  matches  were  in  such 
common  use,  there  was  a  little  instrument  I  had  lent  to  me  by  a 
friend,  resembling  a  boy's  pop-gim,  with  a  small  brass  tube  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closely  fitted  with  a  steel  piston.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  was  not  open.    A  small  piece  of  prepared  tinder 
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or  combustible  substance  being  placed  in  a  little  cup  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  piston  became  ignited  and  used  for  a  match  on  the  piston  being 
forced  quickly  home.  The  air,  being  thus  reduced,  perhaps  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  former  volume,  contained  so  much  heat  condensed  as  to 
ignite  the  tinder.  Probably  some  accidents  have  occurred  in  explod- 
ing mines,  or  blasting  rocks,  or  even  loading  guns  through  the  bore  not 
admitting  any  escape  of  the  condensed  air,  and  so  by  the  heat  evolved 
igniting  the  powder  charge  prematurely. 

In  experiments  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  compr^s 
and  condense  the  atmosphere  great  heat  is  evolved ;  so  much  so 
that  the  iron  vessels  used  have  to  be  cooled  by  cold  water  being 
poured  upon  them.  On  the  compression  of  any  gas  separately  such 
heat  is  not  thrown  ofif. 

I  have  made  many  particular  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  heat 
of  mines,  and  have  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  when  fresh 
seams  are  opened,  or  adits  and  drifb  formed,  the  earth,  coal,  or 
mineral  indicates  no  warmth  whatever  from  any  internal  source  :  the 
warmth  experienced  is  confined  to  passages  or  shafts  where  the  air 
let  in  from  the  earth's  surface  circulates.  Working  miners  smile  at 
the  idea  of  internal  heat.  In  an  extensive  coal  mine  twelve  miles 
from  where  I  reside  there  is  a  shaft  of  one  direct  descent  575  yards, 
or  1,725  feet,  in  depth;  the  temperature,  taken  only  casually,  and  not 
with  scientific  accuracy,  is  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Some  years  since 
the  deepest  coal  mine  in  England,  near  Manchester,  was  2,151  feet, 
and  the  temperature  75  degrees  constant.  That  mine  is  now  worked 
at  a  depth  of  3,050  feet,  and  the  temperature  is  82  degrees  constant. 
As  I  before  remarked,  the  temperature  thus  taken  is  not  the  exact 
criterion  of  the  depth  of  the  column  of  air,  because  other  surround- 
ings in  the  pit  must  influence  the  condition  of  temperature.  More- 
over, the  density  of  each  100  feet  does  not  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  ; 
it  is  a  constantly  progressive  rate  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  column  of  air ;  but  invariably,  as  is  the  density  or 
weight,  so  is  the  heat,  in  any  given  volume. 

Other  mines  in  the  Bkck  Country  are  now  worked  to  a  greater 
depth  than  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred  as  near  Manchester. 

Passing  from  mines,  we  may  consider  mineral  springs,  artesian 
wells,  and  other  volumes  of  water  thrown  out  on  the  earth's  surface 
at  a  high  temperature. 

Fifty  years  since  I  went  to  Crenelle,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  for 
the  express  piupose  of  inquiring  about  the  artesian  well  there  for 
sullying  water  to  the  great  abattoir  of  Paris.  I  have  not  my  notes, 
made  at  the  time,  but  from  memory  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
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1,700  English  feet  in  depth,  throwing  up  water  through  a  large  iron 
pipe  50  feet  from  the  earth's  surface  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  his 
book  "The  Religion  of  Geology,"  page  169,  gives  somewhat  different 
figures'.  "In  September  1850  I  visited  this  well,  and  found  the  water 
running  still  at  the  rale  of  660  gallons  per  minute  at  the  surface,  and 
half  that  amount  at  the  top  of  a  tube  112  feet  high,  at  84  degrees 
Fahrenheit."  I  remember  that  I  could  not  keep  my  ungloved  hand 
resting  on  the  tube,  so  I  think  my  estimate  of  140  degrees  may  bft" 
nearer  ihc  temperature  when  I  visited  the  well  five  years  previoi  ~ 
At  Bath  the  celebrated  mineral  waters  rise  to  the  surface  at 
grccs,  and  have  done  so  from  the  time  when  the  Romans  made  tbe 
site  of  the  fair  city  one  of  their  principal  encampments,  attracted  by 
the  healing  properties  of  the  water  springs.  Throughout  the  worlJ, 
in  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  climates,  in  all  soils,  at  all  heights, 
hot-water  springs  are  found,  some  at  temperatures  near  to  boiling- 
water  heat.  \Vhen  we  remember  the  intense  elasticity  or  expansive' 
ness  of  air  we  cannot  put  a  limit  to  its  descent  through  crevices 
the  earth's  surface. 

If  on  Mont  Blanc  its  rarity  allows  water  to  congeal,  why,  in 
of  its  unknown  depths,  should  not  its  density  contain  sufficient 
to  cause  the  water  it  presses  upon  to  boil  ?  Water  has,  in  the  ex- 
periments of  air-pressure  to  which  1  have  referred,  been  virtually 
made  to  boil  in  cooling  the  iron  condensers,  becoming  so  intensely 
hot  by  the  heat  evolved  from  the  compressed  air. 

In  our  experiments  and  observations  we  are  apt  to  put  limits  to 
nature's  powers.  We  can  state  what  balloonists  have  experienced  of 
cold  higher  than  the  highest  mountains — Gay-Lussac  ascended 
13,000  feet.  If  such  be  the  result  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
air  decreasing  its  inherent  heat,  why  should  it  not,  in  corresponding 
depths,  force  up  all  but  boiling  springs?  In  an  enclosed  vessel 
water  cannot  be  heated  beyond  boiling  point,  but  it  must  disperse 
into  steam.  May  not  very  deep  columns  of  dense  air  create  the 
steam  which  causes  earthquakes?  \\"hen  railways  were  proposed 
and  planned  1 5  miles  was  to  be  the  extreme  of  speed.  The  sdentist 
who  sets  any  limit  upon  the  motive  forces  in  nature  is  not  a 
philosopher.  As  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  nature's 
operations  we  more  correctly  estimate  their  inherent  power. 

I  have  spoken  in  uncertainly,  and  therefore  with  doubt,  of  the 
deeper  columns  of  the  atmosphere,  but  there  are  columns  resting  upon 
the  earth's  surface  the  effect  of  which  can  be  observed  and  tested. 
I  have  splashed  through  ice  and  snow  in  the  unroofed,  dirty  streets 
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of  Jerusalem  in  January,  when  travellers  30  miles  away,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  have  had  their  thermometers  stand  at  80  degrees  in 
the  shade.  Jerusalem  is  3,800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
.  Sea,  the  lowest  known  depression  on  the  earth.  The  barometer 
standing  at  about  the  average  of  27  inches  on  David's  Tower,  near 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  would  rise  to  about  31  inches  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  thermometer,  with  a  corresponding  rise,  would,  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  show  an  increase  of  temperature  of  40  degrees, 
other  influences  being  equal.  These  and  such  like  measurements 
must  of  necessity  be  only  roughly  approximate,  because  the  rise  and 
fall  in  both  instruments  is  in  accordance  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  density  of  the  column  of  atmosphere,  which  is  not  to  be 
r^;iilated  or  ascertained  by  the  number  of  feet,  but  by  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  column  of  air. 

I  have  very  far  from  exhausted  either  my  suggestions  or  the 
proofs  by  which  I  seek  to  give  them  weight,  but  as  the  object  of  my 
paper  is  more  to  elicit  inquiry  than  to  give  information,  I  would 
briefly  sum  up  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have,  after  many  years  of 
observation,  arrived.  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  arduous  work  of  the  ministry  in  large  parishes  :  the  science  of 
atmospheric  heat  has  been  only  the  mental  recreation  of  times 
of  leisure.  For  sixty  years  the  bottle  of  quicksilver  and  various 
tubes  and  glass  instruments  have  shared  a  place  in  my  study  with 
my  books.  Those  who  have  sought  to  make  an  air  vacuum  or  to 
compress  air  will  have  experienced  the  wonderful  elasticity  which 
our  atmosphere  possesses  and  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
in  even  simple  experiments. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  only  suggestion  which  I  seek  to  main- 
tain, and,  if  possible,  prove,  is  that  the  atmosphere  around  us  has 
inherently,  as  a  necessity  of  its  composition,  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  heat  invariably  and  unalterably  in  proportion  to  its  density  or 
weight.  Apart  from  this  constituent  heat,  external  influences— the 
sun,  fires,  hot  or  cold  winds,  and  various  causes — may  increase  or 
lessen  the  heat  of  the  atoms  which  compose  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  this  changeable,  fluctuating  heat  is  not  at  all  allied  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  inherent  permanent  heat  for  which  I  contend 
as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere — that  heat  which  is  evolved 
on  pressure,  and  belongs  to  each  column  as  much  as  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen.  It  matters  not  when  or  where  you  get  the  air 
which  you  are  about  to  compress.  If  you  procure  it  from  the  night 
or  eariy  morning  air  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  enclosed  at  mid-day ; 
but  if  you  take  it  from  a  high  elevation  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
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you  will  need  double  the  quantity  of  air  than  if  it  were  taken  from  the 
sea-level ;  for  the  rarer  almosphere  will  yield  only  half  the  quantity  of 
huat.  Could  you  descend  3^  miles  the  figures  would  be  revereed.  In 
perpendicular  descents  of  4,000  feet  the  increase  of  beat  would  be  40 
degrees.  Taking  the  average  open  surface  temperature  at  55  d^rees, 
the  heat  in  the  mine  would  be  95  degrees— a  most  dangerous  heat  for 
men  to  work  in,  for  as  the  heat  increases,  so  must  the  atoms  of  which 
[he  atmosphere  is  composed  increase.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  some 
vast  internal  molten  sea  raises  the  thetniometer  to  95  degrees  ?  Tell  ■ 
that  to  one  of  the  working  miners,  and  he  will  peck  out  a  block  oEJ 
coal  or  ore  from  a  newly-opened  seam  as  cold  to  the  touch  as  anyfl 
fragment  on  the  surface  of  the  pit.  If  so,  then  whence  does  the  heat  ' 
arise?  Simply  and  only  from  the  heavy  column  of  air  penetrating 
everywhere.  Thus  we  have  the  difference  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  have  explained  that  I  cannot  under- 
-stand  or  detect  in  any  form  how  the  atoms  or  vibrations  of  heat 
amalgamate  or  mingle  with  the  atoms  of  the  atmosphere.  We 
cannot  define  what  heat  is  or  how  it  acts,  or  how  it  blends  with  sub- 
.stances  which  it  afTccts.  Are  we  not  in  the  same  stale  of  ignorance 
with  respect  to  light  and  gravitation,  eleciricily,  and  metal  mag- 
netism ?  Oh  1  how  little  do  we  know.  \Ve  are,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
so  humbly  and  devoutly  said,  only  as  children  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore  while  the  great  ocean  of  true  knowledge  lies  stretched 
out  before  us.  Our  earth  has  in  the  atmosphere  a  wonderful  garment. 
I  have  only  referred  to  the  warmth  or  heat  of  that  covering  ;  others 
■can  tell  of  it  as  the  laboratory  of  nature  ;  as  the  propeller  of  our 
ships  securely  and  surely  without  the  risk  of  those  dreadful  collisions 
now  so  frequent ;  as  the  useful  grinder  of  our  corn  in  remote  country 
districts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poor ;  as  ihe  regulator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  ocean  currents,  of  the  earth's  climate ;  as  the 
estoppel  to  man's  rashness  in  climbing  mountain  heights  and  ascend- 
ing with  balloons,  saj'ing,  "  Hither  shall  thou  Come,  but  no  farther." 
I  have  only  written  of  its  deeper  effects,  warning  men  not  to  penetrate 
too  far  into  the  earth's  recesses.  All  mines  should  be  sought  to  be 
worked  laterally,  so  far  as  practicable— not  perpendicularly. 

In  whatever  I  have  written  I  have  endeavoured  only  to  give  the 
result  of  sixty  years'  obser\'ation  and  experiment,  guided  by  extensive 
inquiry;  and  this  I  liave  done  only  in  searching  after  the  truth,  and 
with  the  object  of  giving  honour  and  praise  to  God  our  Creator,  of 
whom  ive  must  ever  s.iy,  with  the  Psalmist,  "O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  Thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all  :  the  earth  \% 
11  of  Thy  riches."  sa»iuel  charuhworth. 
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THE  STORY  OF    THE  MILLER. 

A     TALE    OF    MODERN    GREECE. 

Preuminart  Note. — In  rural  Greece,  after  the  wool  has  been  woven  into 
cloth,  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  Mandani.  The  Mandani  is  a  primitive  machine, 
consisting  of  three  or  more  large  wooden  hammers  (Kopania),  which,  worked  by 
water-power,  strike  the  cloth  with  great  violence  against  a  substantial  board 
placed  on  edge,  upon  which  is  constantly  falling  a  stream  of  water.  Under  the 
action  of  this  machine,  the  cloth  contracts  in  length,  but  grows  in  thickness. 
When  the  proper  degree  of  thickness  has  been  attained,  the  cloth  is  removed 
finom  the  Mandani,  is  dried,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  made  into  such  articles  of 
common  apparel  as  gelekia  (waistcoats,  jackets),  sengounia  (the  women's  outer 
garment),  &c.,  &c. 

CHICK-A-CHOCK,  chick-a-chock,  the  wooden  hammers  were 
striking  hastily.  And  as  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Mandani, 
I  took  up  a  piece  of  the  cloth  upon  which  the  water  was  falling.  "  It 
is  growing  thicker,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Tis  good  wool,  and  the 
hammers  strike  it  heavily." 

Bir-r,  bir-r — but  the  grindstones  were  grumbling  for  more  wheat. 
I  left  the  Mandani,  I  went  to  them,  the  hungry  devils  !  And  when 
I  had  fed  them  they  ground  lazily.  I  understood  that  they  wanted 
more  water,  the  stream  which  came  to  the  mill  was  running  weaker. 
I  pulled  a  lever,  that  gave  it  strength.  The  stones  ground  cheer- 
fully. Then  I  climbed  up  the  ladder  to  the  rooms  above.  I  had 
just  laid  my  hand  upon  a  big  sack  of  com.  I  was  going  to  carry 
it  down  the  ladder  to  the  stones,  when  "  Adolfos,"  shouts  a  voice 
from  below,  from  the  road  that  runs  past  the  mill.  "  Who  calls  ?  " 
said  I,  throwing  open  a  wooden  shutter,  and  poking  my  head  out. 
"  Oh  !  it  is  you,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  Alexios  sitting  below  on  his  mule. 
"  Yes  1 "  said  he, "  make  haste,  I  want  a  Krasi "  (wine).  "  Directly  !  " 
I  answered,  and  with  that  I  came  down  the  ladder  with  the  sack  on 
my  back.  "  The  devil  take  so  much  work,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
stumbled  at  the  last  rung,  and  fell  with  the  comer  of  the  sack  upon 
my  belly.  It  hurt  me.  But  I  ran  to  the  cask,  the  cask  that  was  in 
the  room  at  the  back  of  my  mill.  And  though  I  made  haste,  so 
much  haste  that  I  broke  a  tumbler,  what  did  that  Alexios  say  to  me 
when  I  came  to  him  with  hot  brow  !     "  You  keep  your  customers 
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waiting/'  said  he.  Pah  !  but  the  wine  should  have  choked  him. 
"  Here  is  your  copper "  (dekara),  said  he,  when  he  had  drunk  the 
wine  as  if  it  had  been  vinegar.  I  am  a  very  patient  man,  I  did  not 
answer  him.    I  took  his  empty  tumbler  and  went  into  the  miU. 

Chick-a-chock,  chick-a-chock — the  cloth  was  thick  enough ;  when 
it  was  dry  it  would  be  ready  for  the  tailors.  I  must  take  it  out  of 
the  skaphida  (trough).  I  must  put  the  fresh  woven  in.  You  see,  you 
see,  it  was  all  work  at  the  mill.    Too  much  work  ! 

When  I  rose  of  a  morning  I  was  tired.  When  I  sought  my  rugs  of 
a  night  I  was  tired.  And  so  I  told  the  Afendi,  who  owns  the  mill, 
and  lives  at  the  big  house  in  the  village  of  Pati.  *'  Take  on  a 
man,"  says  he.  "  You  are  rich,  you  Adolfos ;  and  your  rent,  it  is 
nothing."  "  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  I,  and  I  gave  him  a  fine  cock. 
He  is  a  clever  man  is  the  Afendi.  He  would  not  lower  my  rent» 
though  in  a  little  while  I  spoke  again  of  the  work,  I  praised  the 
great  size  of  the  cock  that  I  had  given  him,  and  I  asked  who  would 
pay  the  wages  of  the  man  that  I  would  take  on  at  the  milL 

As  I  came  away  from  the  big  house  of  the  Afendi  whom  should 
I  meet  but  Antonios.  "  How  dost  thou  do  ?  "  said  I.  "  So,  so,"  said 
he,  drawing  down  sadly  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  I  saw  that 
there  was  something  amiss.  "  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  I.  "  I 
want  work,"  said  he.  "I  have  finished  my  job  at  the  granary." 
He  was  strong,  that  Antonios.  For  a  little  money  he  would  be 
my  boy  (paidi)  at  the  mill  ;  he  told  me  so.  "  Good  ! "  said  I. 
"  You  may  come  to-morrow  and  begin  work." 

Pati — it  is  half  an  hour  from  the  mill,  by  foot  I  mean;  and 
when  you  pass  along  the  road  from  Pati  to  the  mill  you  do  not  see 
any  houses.  You  go  on  for  another  half  hour,  and  still  afoot ;  then 
you  see  houses  again.  A  village  !  the  world  calls  it  Tikinos.  That 
is  how  the  mill  stands — by  itself.  Its  walls  are  pink  as  an  oleander 
fiower ;  its  roof  has  red  tiles.  It  is  a  beautiful  mill,  I  say  it,  I  who 
am  the  miller.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  very  pleasant  at  the  mill, 
and  a  fierce  sun  does  not  trouble  me,  for  green  plane  trees  stretch 
their  great  arms  closely  over  its  roof.  And  the  delicate  rays  of  sun- 
light that  creep  betwixt  their  leaves  grow  cool  amidst  the  spray 
showers  from  my  water-wheel.  It  is  a  splendid  mill,  my  mill ;  and 
Antonios,  he  should  have  been  my  friend,  the  tailless  dog  ! 

Now,  when  I  was  his  master,  and  he  was  my  man,  I  looked  with 
my  eyes  whilst  he  worked  with  his  hands.  I  drank  of  my  wine,  whilst 
he  ate  of  my  bread.  And  as  the  days  passed  by  us,  and  he  grew 
clever  to  my  teaching,  I  lay  on  my  back  whilst  he  carried  the  sacks* 
It  was  right,  I  was  master. 
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With  each  rising  sun  he  came  to  the  mill,  and  my  wheel  began 
to  turn.  With  each  setting  sun  he  returned  to  Pati,  and  the  noise 
of  busy  waters  went  to  sleep.  It  was  then  that  I  was  very  happy,  and 
counted  my  money. 

Later,  cool  night  crept  quickly  over  the  purple  mountains.  Her 
shadows  brought  wakefulness  to  many  owls ;  and,  as  their  wings 
smote  the  pale  gloom,  they  screeched  with  eager  joy.  Till,  with  a 
tide  of  silver  light,  they  rushed  boldly  forth  from  neath  the  plane 
trees  to  the  green-grey  mists  that  were  passing  over  the  homes  of 
mice.    To-whit,  to-whoo— I  could  hear  them  in  the  distance. 

It  was  one  night — so.  And  I  was  thinking  of  sleep.  "  It  is  late,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "  I  am  tired.  I  will  go  to  my  rugs."  Thus  thinking, 
I  closed  with  heavy  hand,  with  harsh  noise,  the  mill  door.  And  as  the 
silence  of  the  dark-roomed  mill  again  drew  close  about  me,  I  pulled 
bolt  to  socket,  and  pierced  it  with  their  bitter  scream.  Then,  gun  in 
hand,  I  sought  my  rugs,  and  slept  away  from  darkness  into  dream  light. 

I  know  not  the  hour  when  'twas  that  I  awoke.  But  I  awoke 
most  suddenly.  And  as  a  bullet  leaves  a  gun,  so  went  my  thoughts 
into  the  darkness  that  lay  about  me.  And  as  a  bullet  hits  its  mark, 
so  came  my  thoughts  to  this— the  mill  is  working. 

The  floor  beneath  me  was  quivering  with  the  turning  wheel ;  the 
wooden  hammers  were  striking  with  heavy  blows  ;  the  stones,  I 
could  hear  them  grinding  with  roughness.  Yet  it  was  black  night. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  sat  up  trembling,  gun 
in  hand.  "Am I  awake?"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  listened  without 
mistake.  "What  does  it  mean  ?  "  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  thought  of 
devils  and  then  the  Holy  Saints. 

I  was  alone.  But  the  mill,  it  was  mine.  I  went  to  the  Mandani. 
And  as  I  held  an  oil  lamp  above  the  great  hammers  it  flickered  to 
the  airs  that  were  coming  to  their  hasty  strokes.  I  looked  at  the 
water  lever.  It  had  been  pulled  down.  I  raised  it,  and  at  once  the 
hammers  grew  motionless,  they  ceased  to  speak.  I  went  to  the 
stones,  they  whirled  grey  in  the  weak  light.  They  had  been  set  to 
work ;  but  again  I  pulled  a  lever,  they  stood  still,  and  the  water- 
wheel  ceased  to  turn.  I  was  alone,  and  the  mill  was  now  silent,  but 
for  the  dripping  of  many  drops  of  water.  I  was  alone.  And  this  I 
knew,  for  I  searched  the  mill  room  by  room.  Yet  the  mill  had  been 
working,  and  the  bolt  of  my  door  'twas  in  its  socket,  there  where  I 
had  pressed  it  home. 

I  was  frightened,  very  much  frightened. 

That  nighty  it  was  long  with  terror.  The  morning,  I  thought  it 
would  never  come.    I  was  hungry  for  its  light.    And  once,  twice» 
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thrice,  with  thanks  to  the  Holy  Saints,  I  drew  back  the  bolt  and 
opened  my  door  to  let  in  the  golden  tays.  Presently,  as  I  stood  with  ■ 
the  fresh  air  blowing  gently  to  my  face,  I  heard  footsteps,  and  then  a 
voice  to  sing.  It  was  Antonios  coming  through  the  plane  trees  to 
the  mill.  At  once  I  ran  to  meet  him.  He  was  surprised,  that 
Antonios,  and  said  he,  "  Where  goest  thou  with  such  haste,  Adolfos?" 
"  I  am  frightened,"  said  I,  "  Too  much  frightened.  But  come  to 
the  mill.     I  will  explain."     "  Directly  !  "  said  he,  with  a  little  laugh. 

He  could  not  understand  it,  that  Antonios,  though  I  told  him  I 
all.  But  I  was  frightened,  and  I  asked  him  lo  explain  many  times,  i 
At  length  :  "  It  was  a  dream,"  said  he.  "  Vou  have  been  dreaming, 
Adolfos."  "No!"  said  I,  "h  was  not  a  dream,"  "Then  it  was  i 
a  ghost  or  a  devil,"  he  answered.  "  For  you  say  that  the  door  , 
was  bolted."     It  was  terrible,  it  must  have  been  a  ghost  or  a  deviL 

Now,  though  I  was  master,  and  Antonios  my  man,  I  was 
frightened  that  day.  And  I  worked  by  his  side ;  I  carried  my  sacks.  ' 
But  it  gave  me  no  comfort,  for  I  thought  of  the  coming  night.  And 
when  the  shadows  again  came  creeping  too  quickly  to  the  mill, 
"You  will  sleep  here,  to-night,"  said  I,  to  Antonios,  "  I^t  it  be  so," 
said  he  ;  "  but  you  will  pay  me  for  such  dreadful  work."  The  tailless 
dog  I  but  what  could  I  do  ?    "1  will  pay  you  two  drachmas,"  said  I. 

The  night,  it  had  come  to  us.  My  door,  it  was  bolted.  My 
lamp,  it  was  burning  with  steady  light.  "Adolfos,"  said  Antonios  to 
me,  "  I  am  brave.  But  devils  frighten  me.  A  little  wine,  and  I 
should  feel  stronger."  He  had  a  thirsty  throat,  that  Antonios  ;  and 
the  night  held  many  hours.  He  drank,  and  he  drank  again,  whilst 
he  talked  of  devils  and  ghosts.  He  grew  drunk,  that  Antonios.  He 
lay  down,  and  slept.  But  I — I  could  not  sleep,  I  listened  with 
hungry  ears  to  the  silence  of  the  mill.  And  it  was  only  the  light  of  j 
a  breaking  day  that  brought  me  peace.  ' 

ITie  night,  it  had  passed.     "  Get  up,"  said  I  to  Antonios.     He 
was  sleepy  with  wine.     "  Get  up,  get  up  !  "  I  shouted,  '■  and  turn  on 

the  water.     'Tis  time  for  work."     Chick -a -chock,  chick-a-chock 

he  set  the  hammers  to  work.     Bir-r,  bir-r— —  he  was  taking  care  of 
the  stones.     I  would  sleep. 

\Vhen  I  awoke  the  sun  was  fierce  in  its  strength.  I  felt  hungry, 
and  I  called  to  Antonios  to  bring  me  food.  After  which,  came  many 
traveUeis  by  the  mill,  and  some  called  for  Krasi,  and  others  forR^i. 
It  made  me  very  busy,  and  I  grew  cheerful  to  think  of  the  quiet 
night  that  Antonios  and  I  had  passed.  Nevertheless,  when  the  day 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  "  You  will  sleep  here  to-night,"  said  1 
Antonios. 
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Again,  night  was  with  us.  My  door,  it  was  bolted.  There  was 
wine  by  our  side,  "  Hush  !  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Antonios,  raising 
his  hand.  "I  do  not  know,"  I  answered.  "I  did  not  hear." 
"  Listen  ! "  said  Antonios,  with  the  grin  of  a  drunken  fool.  "  It  is 
a  breeze  without,"  I  said.  "  It  must  be,"  said  Antonios,  "  a  breeze 
without"  Then  he  grew  more  drunk,  he  went  to  sleep,  and  he 
laughed  as  he  slept.  Whilst  I,  I  gazed  at  the  burning  lamp  by  our 
side  till  the  rays  of  the  morning  robbed  it  of  yellow  life.  Then  I 
arose,  and  as  I  awakened  Antonios,  I  said  to  myself,  '*  Come  another 
night,  I  will  sleep  by  myself,  for  it  was  a  dream  that  I  dreamt,  that  I 
dreamt  of  my  mill." 

I  had  slept.  And  again,  it  was  the  mid-day  when  I  awoke. 
"  To  fagi ! "  (Food),  I  shouted  to  Antonios.  He  came  running  to 
me,  for  I  had  spoken  as  I  felt,  very  strongly.  "  Amesos  ! "  (Directly), 
he  said.  Then  I  gave  him  many  orders,  for  I  knew  that  I  was 
master,  and  he  was  my  man.  And  of  devik  at  the  mill,  there  were 
none ;  I  told  him  so.  "  But  I  will  sleep  here  to-night,"  said  he. 
"  Ochi! "  (No),  said  I ;  and  I  thought  of  my  drachmas  and  wine. 

The  hammers  had  done  their  work.  The  stones  had  ceased  to 
turn.  And,  towards  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night,  Antonios  had 
set  his  face.  In  a  little  while  I  could  not  see  him,  though  I  could 
hear  his  footsteps  travelling  into  the  distance.  In  a  little  while  they, 
too,  had  left  me,  and  I  was  alone  by  the  door  of  my  mill.  Then  I 
placed  a  firm  hand  upon  my  door.  I  pushed  it  open — boldly.  I 
stepped  within,  and  across  the  darkness  that  was  there  I  drew  the 
iron  bar  home  to  its  socket. 

I  had  lit  my  lamp,  and  from  *neath  my  warm  rugs  I  could  see  its 
yellow  light  pierce  between  the  great  beams  over  my  head.  The 
yellow  light,  the  black  wood,  they  were  beautiful !  And  as  I  watched 
them,  the  drip  of  many  drops  of  water  whispered  softly  to  my 
ears.  I  gazed,  I  listened ;  I  listened,  I  gazed ;  *twas  so  that  I  fell 
asleep. 

Chick-a-chock,  chick-a-chock ;  bir-r,  bir-r .  Was  I  dream- 
ing? Was  I  awake  ?  The  Holy  Saints  !  I  was  awake,  and  the  floor 
beneath  me  was  quivering  with  the  turning  of  my  wheel.  Quickly — 
I  stretched  a  hand  out.  I  grasped  the  barrel  of  my  gun.  It  was 
cold;  and  I  shuddered,  for  the  light  about  me  was  cold  as  the 
breeze  that  meets  the  mountain  summit.  But  I  was  a  man,  and  with 
fierce  grip  at  the  air,  and  helpful  gun,  I  rose  to  my  feet.  Then,  with 
gun  and  lamp,  I  went  to  the  Mandani.  Bah  !  ^  but  its  hammers 
were  striking  heavily.    From  shadow  to  light  they  swung;  from 

>  Bah ! — an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  not  disdain. 
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light  to  shadow  they  fled.     Bah  !  but  they  looked  alive,  they  t 
fighting  with  mighty  blows,  with  devilish  roar.    My  stones,  they  were  I 
screaming  with  terror.     The  air,  it  was  trembling. 

Quick,  quicker  -.  one  lever,  and  the  other,  I  pulled  them.  Im-  1 
mediate!  y^t  here  was  most  delicate  peace.  And,  as  stars  sparida  I 
forth  from  a  clear  sky,  so  came  the  drip  of  many  drops  of  water  to  I 
the  smooth  silence.  "Saint  Nicholas  protect  me,"  I  prayed;  andfl 
my  voice  sounded  strange  to  my  ears. 

The  hours  of  that  night,  they  moved  hke  a  tortoise.  For  I  was  I 
alone  ;  I  knew  it,  I  who  had  searched  my  mill  and  found  it  empty,  | 
And  when  the  morning  light  woke  the  sleeping  birds  ;  and  when  the  I 
rising  sun  had  brought  Antonios  to  me  with  a  smile  upon  his  h"ps  ;  1 
"  It  is  to  Papa  Spiro  I  will  go,"  I  said  to  myself.  But  to  Antonios  I  f 
gave  no  words  but  these  :  "  Doyour  work,  for  I  go  to  Pati  on  business." 

The  good  Papa  !  He  was  very  kind.  He  listened.  "  It  is  a  J 
devil,"  said  he,  "  who  works  your  mill  by  night."  "  Surely,"  sdd  I,  \ 
'■  it  is  a  devil,  but  what  shall  I  do,  Papa  Spiro  ?  "  "  It  is  a  difiicult'4 
thing  to  get  rid  of  a  devil,"  he  answered.  "  But  with  a  little  money  1 "  I 
said  I.  "  I  will  think,"  said  he ;  and  then  I  felt  happy,  for  he  was  I 
a  holy  man,  a  clever  man. 

Now,  as  I  walked  back  to  my  mill  from  Pati,  it  was  many  times 4 
that  I  put  my  hand  into  my  silachi,'  and  each  time  that  I  drew  | 
it  out  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  there.  Yes  !  it  is  safe  there."  I 
a  little  bullet  that  was  in  my  silachi,  a  very  small  one,  but  then  the  I 
Papa  had  blessed  it.  And  afterwards  he  had  said,  "  Place  this  i: 
your  gun,  Adolfos.  It  will  drive  away  the  strongest  devil,  never  to  J 
return."  I  had  understood,  and  after  that  I  had  drawn  some  j 
drachmas  from  my  silachi,  I  had  put  the  bullet  in  iheir  place. 

Bah  !  but  the  sun  was  hot  as  I  walked.  I  was  glad  to  come  to  I 
my  mill.  "  Kani  zesti "  (It  is  hot),  I  said  to  Antonios,  as  I  ^ 
entered  its  doorway.  "  You  have  walked  fast,"  said  he ;  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side.  "  Is  the  wheat  of  Demetri 
ground?"  said  I,  for  1  was  master,  and  if  I  had  walked  fast,  what 
did  it  matter  to  him  ?  "  Two  sacks  of  it,"  he  answered.  "  But  you 
have  been  away  a  long  time."  And  with  that  he  put  his  head  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  an  idle  fellow,  that  Antonios  j  he  should 
have  ground  it  all.  It  made  me  angry  to  see  him  standing  there  J 
with  his  head  on  one  side.     I  said  roughly,  "Work." 

Chick-a-cbock,  chick -a-chock  ;  birr,  bir  r the  mill  was  work-^ 

ing  well.     It  pleased  me  to  hear  its  pulse.    And  I  was  happy,  i 

■SiUchi,  tlic  leaihem  girdle-pouch  worn  tiy  peaivntt  lound  ihe  waitt,  M 
d  by  them  as  Ibe  rcetptacle  (or  Iheir  knives,  pislol,  cigarettes,  l«pCTs,  &c. 
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I  fcl(  with  my  hand  ihe  coolness  of  the  little  bullet  in  my  silachi. 
Thu  Antonioa,  he  was  here,  he  was  there.  It  was  well,  he  was 
doing  bis  work. 

Later,  when  the  evening  shadows  had  come  to  us  from  the  high 
ffiounlains,  I  said  to  Antonios,  "  The  day's  work  is  finished.  You 
may  go,  you  Antonios."  The  owl  (mpoufos)  he  blinked  with  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  could  not  see.  I  understood.  He  wanted  to  stay,  he 
thought  of  my  wine.  "Ogligora  1  "  (Make  haste)  1  said,  and  I  went 
to  my  door. 

He  was  gone.  Then  I  grew  very  busy.  1  drew  the  bolt  across 
my  door.  I  lit  my  lamp.  I  opened  the  shutter  of  my  window,  and 
into  the  darkness  without  I  fired  my  gun.  The  red  fire — it  shot 
outwards,  it  burnt  the  rught  that  my  bullet  pierced.  I  closed  the 
shutter.  I  took  my  powder-flask,  and  poured  many  grains  down 
my  gun.  Then  I  fell  in  my  silachi  for  the  httle  bullet  of  the  good 
Papa.  I  look  it  oul.  Tung  !  it  dropped  gently  home  to  its  bed  of 
(lowder.     Bah  \  but  it  did  not  lake  me  long  to  load  that  gun. 

"  I  am  brave,"  !  said  to  myself.  It  was  true,  the  lamp  that  I 
held  in  my  hand  it  did  not  shake  ;  and  as  I  came  to  the  Mandani, 
my  tread  it  shook  the  floor,  (iently  I  placed  the  lamp  upon  a 
pUok,  my  gun  upon  its  butt  under  the  water  leier.  Then  I  crossed 
myself,  and  from  my  silachi  drew  forth  the  tangle  of  a  string. 
Patiently  I  loosed  it  to  its  length,  and  wound  an  end  about  the  water 
lener.    "It  holds."  I  said  to  myself,  "and  now  for  my  gun." 

1  laughed,  and  I  thought  of  the  good  Papa.  I  bughed  and  I 
said  inside  me,  "  May  the  devil  pull  the  lever,  may  the  lever  pull  Ihe 
string,  may  the  string  pull  the  trigger  ;  for  then  will  come  forth  the 
linle  bullet  of  the  good  Papa." 

And  with  that  I  went  to  my  rugs,  I  went  to  sleep. 

When  grey  mists  grow  pink  to  the  rising  sun,  it  is  oft  that  they 
whiri  from  pUce  to  place,  by  tree,  by  rock,  by  field.  Gradually, 
gnulaally,  they  think  nf  death,  and  die  before  the  golden  darts. 
It  b  then  that  the  world  is  fully  open  to  the  light.  So  :  I  was 
there,  I  knew  not  where.  And  I  laughed,  but  I  knew  not  why. 
So :  I  was  in  prison,  I  knew  not  where.  I  moaned,  but  I  knew 
not  why.  Gently,  gently,  it  opened,  the  door  of  that  prison  ;  and 
there  looked  in  upon  me  with  sUring  e)es  the  face  of  Antonios. 
"  Tb  like  a  horrible  dream,"  I  thought  i  and  I  lost  myself  in  the 
thougbL  .  .  . 

At  length  :  "  I  have  been  dreaming,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 
entered  the  du&k  of  a  great  forest  with  bold  step,  and  passed 
ic    uces  that  were  thick  with  age.     "  I   have  been 
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drainiing,"  1  said,  as  I  glanced  upivards,  and  saw  most  loftily  above 
my  head  no  clouds,  no  heaven,  only  branch  and  myiiad  spine. 
\Vhile  straight  as  the  straightest  pine,  there  clung  to  the  greal 
pine  one  ray  of  golden  light,  that  came  from  above,  thai  fell  o 
green  moss  below. 

Presently  I  was  by  the  torn  banks  of  a  stream.  Its  waters  w 
white  with  fury  ;  they  were  rushing  with  sullen  roar  beneath  a  fallen 
pine  that  lay  stiffly  from  bank  to  bank,  I  paused,  I  looked  ;  and 
as  I  looked  there  came  walking  across  the  pine  Antonios  with  his 
gun  upon  his  shoulder,  "  Antonios ! "  I  shouted  ;  he  stopped  ;  he 
turned  towards  me,  as  he  stood  above  the  rushing  water.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  gun,  he  placed  it  to  his  shoulder  and  he  fired  at  mt 
Then  he  fell  with  heavy  plunge,  with  flaming  gun,  into  the  foaming 
water,  and  I  felt  his  bullet  to  strike  me  with  a  savage  shock.  I 
Stretched  my  arms  out,  I  staggered,  I  was  falling.  ,  .  . 

I — I  who  was  living,  awake.  I,  whom  the  yellow  light  was 
around,  who  was  beneath  the  black  rafters,  whose  ears  were  listening' 
I — I  sprang  to  my  feet,  for  there  was  a  voice  calling  to  me,  and  as 
it  called  to  me  there  was  agony  in  its  tone.  "  Adolfos,"  it  came  to 
my  ears,  with  the  thud  of  beating  hammers,  "  Adolfos,  Adolfos," 
it  turned  in  my  brain  with  the  whirl  of  grinding  stones.  "Adolfos," 
it  was  coming  closer  ;  it  terrified  me,  1  drew  my  knife. 

Then  from  the  darkness  beyond  the  light,  through  my  open 
door  there  rushed  a  figure.  "  Stop  !  "  I  shouted,  and  1  held  out  the 
point  of  my  knife  with  stiff  arm. 

There  was  blood  before  me,  yet  I  had  not  shed  it,  my  knife  was 
dry ;  there  was  blood  before  me,  it  was  dripping  to  the  floor.  Red 
upon  white,  it  lay  upon  his  foustanela  ;  red  from  red,  it  dropped  to 
the  floor.  Twas  the  blood  of  Antonios  who  was  praying  me  for  the 
good  God's  sake  to  bind  up  his  hand. 

I— I  who  was  living,  awake.  I  whom  the  yellow  light  ' 
around,  who  was  beneath  the  black  rafters,  whose  ears  were  listenii 
I— I  bound  up  his  hand.  Tlien  he  told  the  truth  to  me  with  gn 
and  sob.  "  I  wanted  the  mill,"  said  he,  "  I  wished  to  hire  the  n 
from  the  .Ucndi."  "I  do  not  understand,"  said  I,  "Each  time  I 
climbed  the  plane  tree,"  said  he,  "  I  crept  out  on  its  arm,  I  entered 
the  mill  by  its  shuttered  window."    "  Bah  I"  said  1,  "but  why?"       ^h 

"  I  thought  10  frighten  you  away,"  said  he,  "  to  make  you  thii)^^| 

kthat  it  was  the  devil  who  worked  the  mill  by  night."  ^^| 

^  "  Bah  1"  said  I.  ^H 

K  " I  am  dying,'  said  he.  ^^| 

B*  Isos  "  (Perhaps),  I  answered,  and  I  pointed  to  the  open  doon  ^^| 
H  NEIL  W1i-NN   WILLIAMS.  ^^| 


MIDDLE-CLASS   SURNAMES. 


THE  question  is  often  asked,  doubtfully  if  not  even  sarcastically, 
"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  We  would  reply  beyond  a  doubt  that 
there  is  often  very  much  of  meaning  in  a  name,  perhaps  even  in 
most  names,  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  look  into  them  ;  and 
certainly  a  liltle  trouble  may  be  spent  with  profit  in  tracing  them  to 
their  origin.  Everybody  knows  that  the  family  names  of  a  very 
lAfge  projxjrtion  of  our  titled  classes  call  our  memories  back  to  places 
and  e^-ents  famous  in  history,  and  so  associate  us  with  the  venerable 
and  interesting  past.  Very  many  of  these  names  are  more  or  less 
clearly  of  Norman  origin,  whether  their  holders  really  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror  or  not.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  names  of 
Talbot,  Vere,  Vernon,  Harcourt,  and  St.  Maur  or  Seymour,  while 
Stanley  and  Howard— if  they  are,  as  most  people  are  inclined  to 
believe,  but  Slaneleigh  or  Stonelee  and  Hereward  in  disguise — 
cany  us  still  further  back,  and  connect  us  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  perhaps  even  of  Alfred. 

The  Romans  of  old  divided  their  names  into  the  Prsenomen,  the 
I,  the  Cognomen,  and  the  Agnomen,  The  first  of  these,  such 
aius,  Marcus,  and  Quintus,  was  purely  personal  to  the  individual, 
ling  very  nearly  to  our  Christian  name  ;  the  second  was  that 
'  -^^  the  "  gens  "  or  house  to  which  the  bearer  of  it  belonged,  as 
Julius  i  hence  we  speak  of  the  Gens  Julia,  the  Gens  Tullia,  &c. ; 
the  cognomen  denoted  the  particular  "  family  "  or  "  familia  "  in  that 
•'  gens,"  as  Cisar  or  Maro  ;  while  the  agnomen  was  a  purely 
personal  and  honorary  distinction,  given  to  individuals,  as  a  title,  on 
account  of  special  services.  Thus,  the  agnomen  of  ,\fricanus,  as 
even  Macaulay's  school-boy  knows,  was  given  to  one  of  the  Scipios, 
the  same  of  whom  Horace  writes— 


^Vmonj;  the  people    of  Israel  proper   or   peculiar  names  were 
^vcn  to  cliildnui  on  their  first  initiation  into  the  Jewish  body 
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±e  T'z  :f  ::r:u.T:-.-i5Lon  :  and  these  names,  as  we  know  from  the 
pa^ihrf  :t  K:'lv  S«rr;cure.  were  often  altered  on  great  and  memorable 
cozosirrs.  li  Arnn  :3  Abraham,  Jacob  to  Israel,  and  Simon  to 
Fiter. 

.Vz:-:-^  ncccrr.  ir.d  C:ir:idin  rations  it  is  clear  that  the  personal 
azd  rrrcer  rj..T_-i,  c:=:r.:r.!y  called  the  Christian  name,  is  the  only 
real  rarne  in  -Jic  jrrj.-^  jr.d  original  sense  of  the  word.  By  it,  in  the  very 
2irlie<r  d^ii^.  ca:h  ziecnber  of  a  fiimily  or  household  (such  families 
bwir^  r*.-  -zr.'^s  rt  Trhfrh  society  was  made  up)  was  distinguished 
fr:cx  'zis  brrthers  isd  sisters.  But  this,  of  course,  would  no  longer 
b«  sender.:  for  the  purpose  when  the  gradual  extension,  and  most 
pr?babty  ±e  oor^ev^vienc  dispersion,  of  the  family,  or  its  removal  to 
a  new  pace  of  abode,  rendered  some  further  distinction  almost  a 
mirter  of  necessirr.    And  so  the  surname  arose. 

Her.ce.  it  is  clear  that  our  earliest  surnames '  would  more  or  less 
pi&rtake  the  character  of  **  nicknames  "  in  their  origin  and  inception. 
Such,  fcr  ir.surce,  are  Longshank,  Cruickshank,  Sheepshanks, 
Arms^orz.  Beauclert  Lackland,  Oldacre,  Rufiis  or  Redhead,  all 
of  which  explain  themselves  ;  later  on  would  follow  Roth-schild,  he 
of  the  red-shield,  and  Plantagenet,  derived  from  the  lowly  broom 
plant,  /.ant J  ^nista^  borne  by  one  great  and  powerful  family  as  a 
crest  upon  the  helmet  :  and  these  mark  but  a  further  stage  of  the 
'•  nicknames "  which  gTadually  developed  themselves  into  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  names,  and  ultimately  became  universal, 
at  all  events  in  England. 

Bearing  this  origin  of  surnames  in  mind,  we  lately  took  some 
little  trouble  to  analyse,  roughly  and  popularly,  the  probable  or 
possible  derivations  of  the  surnames,  not  of  our  aristocracy,  but  of 
the  middle  classes,  who,  after  all,  compose  the  great  bulk  of  the 
British  people.     For  this  purpose  we  took  in  hand  the  Business  or 

*  Even  Christian  names,  strange  to  say,  are  in  many  cases  nothing  bat  nick- 
names in  disguise.  Thus,  >far>-  comes  from  <*  Mare,"  the  sea,  or  perhaps  from 
«*  Marah,**  hitter;  George— 7«*pprrf5— is  a  "tiller  of  the  soil";  Gregory— y^fyrfptft 
—  is  "watchful "  or  •*  wakeful  ^  ;  Silvester  isa  **  woodman,"  ora  "  wild  man  of  the 
woods";  Theophilus— ««^iAo5— is  "beloved  by  God";  Theodore,  Theodorm 
_9fo8M^f  -  Is  "  gift  of  God  ";  Timothy— Ti/i^at— is  "  one  who  honours  God"  ; 
Benedict  b  "  Benedictus,"  "  blessed  "  ;  Beatrix,  or  Beatrice,  is  "  the  blesser," 
and  is  never  found  in  the  masculine  gender  ;  Cornelius,  "homy,"  from  "cornu" ; 
Philip,  Philippa-^fAiwTrai— is  "  fond  of  horses  "  ;  Nicholas— Nur^Aoot— is  "  the 
Pewple's  Conqueror"  ;  Augustus,  Augustine,  Austin,  is  "Reverend";  Laurence, 
I^urcntius,  from  "  I^urus,"  a  laurel ;  Florence,  from  "  Flos,"  a  flower  ;  Peter, 
"  stone,"  or  "  rock,"  from  irirpa  or  w4rpor;  Patrick,  Patridus,  b  "  Patridan,"  and 
that  again  from  «*  Pater";  Laura,  from  "Laura"— Ao^po^a  street;  aiidPei^;rine 
«« Peregrinos  "— b  a  "  foreign  traydler." 
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Coatmerdal  portion  of  Kelly's  well-ltnown  "Post  Office  London 
nirectoty,"  and  attempted  to  arrange  the  names  roughly  in  classes, 
with  ihe  result  that  we  found  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  to  be 
of  loeal  origm,  another  quarter  to  be  patronymks,  more  or  less  dis- 
^bcd,  another  quarter  lo  be  derived  from  various  trades  and 
prpfiisions,  whilst  the  rest  for  the  most  part  could  be  conveniently 
classed  cmly  as  misctilaneoin.  These  last  are  drawn  apparently 
for  the  most  part  from  personal  accidents,  from  parts  or  objects  of 
nature,  or  products  of  the  more  simple  arts,  from  times  and  seasons, 
from  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  from  houses,  churches,  or  their 
vahous  parts,  from  animals  (domestic  or  perhaps  heraldic),  from 
agricultural  implements  and  common  manufactures,  and  even  from  the 
jjiw  and  the  Church.  A  few  others,  mostly  foreign  and  compara- 
nveiy  modem  introductions,  scarcely  come  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
headings,  and  almost  defy  classification.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  dealing  with  all  these  that,  owing  to  the  absence  or  rarity  of 
writing  and  printing,  to  the  uncertainty  of  English  spelling  in 
general,  and  to  the  strange  freaks  and  vagaries  of  what  is  known  as 
the  phonetic  principle,  very  many  names  current  amongst  us  to-day 
■TC  so  disguised  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable 
in  the  dress  which  they  have  gradually  been  made  to  wear  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  centuries.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  for  the 
nnleuned  average  Englishman  to  recognise  plain  John  "  of  the  Inn  " 
in  the  aristocratic  John  "Thynne";  and  perhaps  very  few  of  our 
nadcTS  would  suppose,  unless  informed  specially  on  the  matter,  that 
the  vulgar  "Stabb"  is  probably  au  fond  ori\y  a  variant  of  the  ancient 
and  venerable  "St.  Abb." 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  groups  of  surnames  now 
existing  and  in  almost  daily  use  among  our  people.  And,  first  of  all, 
let  OS  take  the  names  for  which  we  would  claim  a  /ivn/ origin.  These 
would  naturally  be,  and  doubtless  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
derived  Crom  districts,  towns,  and  parishes  in  our  own  island  or  in 
adjacent  countries,  and,  therefore,  presumably,  of  great  antiquity. 
Examples  of  tlie  first  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  Frank,  Norman, 
Scot  orr  Scott,  Saxon,  Fleming,  French,  Welch  or  Welsh,  Holland, 
Spain,  Easterling,  or  its  obvious  abridgment  Sterling  or  Stirling, 
Gerniaii  or  Germain-  Most  of  these  would  probably  be  first  applied 
to  the  Ibrelatbers  of  their  present  bearers  in  the  age  when  the  emi- 
gration of  famiUes  for  the  purposes  of  trade  began,  and  when  the 
"  knaves "  of  old  England  fust  ceased  lo  be  serfs,  g/eiie  adicripti. 
IniUnccs  of  the  two  latter  sources  of  derivation  are  to  be  seen  in 
moft,  perhaps  in  all,  of  the  following  group  of  names,  which  occur 
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at  least  once,  and  in  many  cases  in  very  large  numbers  \ 
"  Business  "  portion  of  the  Post  Office  Directory  of  London,  provit^ 
that  the  great  influx  of  strangers  from  the  country  districts  into  our 
great  towns  is  Tiot  of  so  modem  a  date  as  most  persons  are  apt  to 
suppose,  but  belongs  to  a  very  early  period  indeed.  Thus  we  find 
Eaton,  Eyton,  Easton,  Eyston,  Weston,  Sutton,  Norton,  Darby, 
Henley,  Northcote,  Norwood,  South  wood,  Oxford,  Cambridge. 
Sanford  or  Sandford,  Greenwood,  Alford,  Colchester,  Darlington, 
Walton,  Walford,  Onslow,  Stanford,  Boreham,  Hatfield,  Greenfield, 
Springfield,  Hep  worth,  AValihani,  Ringwood,  Worsley,  Wortley, 
Bury,  Bowdon  or  Bowden,  Sutherland,  Stock,  Fulford,  Tew,  Tweed, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Stafford,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Devon, 
Comwal!  or  Cornwell,  Twyford,  Hampton,  Compton,  Wood,  Field, 
Mill,  Freshwater,  Wisbey  (?  -each),  Freshford,  Maiden,  Malton, 
Sevenoaks,  Sevenoke,  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Orion,  Staines,  Leet 
Lee,  I-eigli,  Langford,  Longford,  Langmead,  Land,  Aldworth,  Waten 
Pembroke,  Chester,  Chesters,  Dale,  Stanton,  Stainton,  Leytod 
Layton,  Leighton,  Ford,  Hill,  Athill,  York,  Carlisle,  Lincoln,  Winto 
Altham,  Alton,  Driffield,  DuflSeld,  Shoredyke,  Winterton.  Thoi 
Railton,  Grantham,  Lupton,  Shipton,  Skipton,  Varrow,  ^'■'ithal 
Annan,  Aston,  Forfar,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Tilbufj 
Turton,  Taunton,  Turn  ham,  Lindsey,  Lofthousc  (and  Lofhis), 
Weatherby,  S  win  fen,  Swinbum,  Swinestead,  Boston,  ^Vindharo, 
Wickham,  Penlon,  Desborough  or  Disbrowe,  Benson,  Compton, 
Churchill,  Milton,  Stanley,  Brighton,  Lancaster,  Lankester,  Durham, 
Stanfield  and  Stansfield,  Stockwell,  Rutland,  Shrewsbury,  Caith- 
ness, Berwick,  Clapham,  Dorking,  Dorset,  S;c. 

Next  in  order  follows  a  large,  though  not  equally  large,  group 
of  patronymics,  many  of  them  more  or  less  disguised  by  pho- 
netic changes.  Such  are  Dickson,  Godson,  Isaacson,  ^Villiamson, 
Williams,  Edwardson,  Edwards,  Oliverson,  Watson,  Watts,  Johnson, 
Jackson,  Jacobson,  Johns,  Jones,  James,  Jameson,  Jamieson,  Peters^ 
Peterson,  Paterson,  Clarkson,  Adamson,  Adams,  Wilson,  Wilkinson, 
Wilkins,  Robertson,  Roberts,  Cookson,  Davison,  Davidson,  Davis, 
Davys,  Davies,  Price  (ap-Rice'),  Jenkins,  Jenkinson,  Robins,  Robin- 
son, Prichard  (ap- Richard),  Richardson,  Richards,  Robb,  Wrightson, 
Philips,  Phillipps,  Phillips,  Philipson,  Phipson,  and  (perhaps)  Phipps, 
Phibbs,  and  Phibbson,  Samson  or  Sampson,  Benson,  Gregson,  Pugh 


'  The  "  ap"  is  equal  lo  Latin  "  al 
"  fiom."  lu  cquinJcDt  in  Scclcb  is  " 
04  "O'Coanot";  and  in  Nonnan  "E 


and  the  Greek  kwi,  dcnotiiig 
lac,"  as  "  MacPherson  ";  in  Irid 
"  as   "  De  Lisle,"  "  De  Orejr," 
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(ap-Ho^),  Hughson,  Stephenson  or  Stephens,  with  its  phonetic 
varianu  Stevenson  and  Stevens. 

The  following  are  taken  from  the  trades  and  professions  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  their  forefathers  :  Archer,  Forrester,  Forester  (Forster 
or  Foster),  Barker,  Farmer,  \Vright  (and  its  compounds  Wheelwright, 
Shipwright,  Arkwrighi),  Fisher,  Fowler,  Potter,  Fuller,  Taylor,  Smith 
(sFabcr),  Tavemer  and  Tavener,  Chapman,  Turner,  Hunter, 
Huntsman,  PaJmer,  Clerk  or  Clark,  Parson,  Bishop,  Vicars  or 
\'ickcrs,  Cheeseman,  Checsewright,  Frere,  Beadel,  Ire  monger, 
LockcT,  Reeve,  Skinner,  Rider,  Walker,  Yeoman,  Stabler,  Reader, 
Glasier,  Giaishier,  Brewer  or  Brewster,  Malster,'  Boxer,  Squire, 
Uorocr,  Hanger,  Green  (?=Greenman),  Waller,  \Vard,  Barber,  Stew- 
ard or  Stewart,  Stuart,  Draper,  Tanner,  Slainer  or  Stayner,  Ringer, 
Dayman,  Hooper,  Butler,  Spencer  or  Spenser  (short  for  Despencer), 
Prince,  Duke,  Ear!,  Marquis,  Kmght,  Lord,  Baron,  Count,  Shepherd 
or  Sbeppard,  Frere,  Scrivener,  Pilgrim,  Filer,  Fyler,  Tyler,  Joyner, 
%Voikni3n,  Quilter,  Gardner,  Gardiner,  Cadman,  Gadman,  Porter, 
Ponmao,  Shoemaker,  Carpenter,  Sumner,  De^n,  Deacon,  Priest, 
Fanner,  Soper,  Sopper,  Thatcher,  Leech,  Cook,  Cooke,  Cookson, 
Monk  or  Monck.  Iryer,  Abbot  or  Abbott,  Prior,  Fisher,  Shoosmith, 
!*edl«.  Nailer,  Naylor,  Diver,  Butter,  Baker,  Fletcher  (?  Flesher), 
Butcher,  Bowman,  Granger,  Stainer,  Carter,  Carman,  Miller,  Millar, 
I  ledger,  Forman,  Foreman,  Goldsmith  and  Goldsmid,  Howard 
(?  Herewnrd),  Plowman,  Ploughman,  Pothecary,  Oastler,  Ostler, 
Osier,  Ustler,  Hostler,  Hustler  (all  forms  of  "  Hosteller "),  Driver, 
Drorer,  Stabler,  Spooner,  Trencher,  Spinner,  Turner,  Sawyer, 
Bowyer,  Sellei  and  Sellar,  Sander,  Schuster  (though  this  is  probably 
of  modern  date),  Glover,  Tiller,  Silverman,  Brasier,  Brascher, 
Coof)er  (and  its  alternative  Cowper),  Brander,  Seaman,  Bargman, 
Baiker,  Barber,  Sumpter,  Dredger,  Fowler,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  curious  that  neith-ir  Banker,  nor  Soldier,  nor  Sailor  occurs 
among  our  list  of  names  di^ved  from  trade ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  of  these  names  is  scarcely  as  old  as  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts,  before  which  time  the  Goldsmiths  "  kept  running 
caalKS  "  and  acted  as  "  banquiers,"  for  the  word  is  one  of  modern 
French  importation.  Soldier  (soldat)  also  is  of  foreign  and  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  absence  of  Sailor  is  supplied,  though 
ttvj  sptuingly,  it  must  be  owned,  by  Boatman  and  Boatwright, 
Shipman  and  Shipwright     But,  then,  it  is  only  in  comparatively 

'  Sitq^uIarljrcii'M^  thai  gentleman  figures  nx  i  bcci'tcl^ilec  in  the  Post  OfTtce 
[ktcciarjr. 
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modem    times    that    we    became   a   sea-Ioviiig  people   and  that  1 
"  Britannia"  began  to  "rule  the  waves." 

The  operations  of  nature  are  expressed  in  the  following  names ; 
but  how  they  came  to  be  applit-d  to  this  or  thai  indii'idual  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out,  or  even  to  guess,  though  probably  to  each 
case  there  is,  or  once  was,  some  story  attached  :  Flood,  Frosl,  Snow, 
Rain,  Rainbow,  Mist,  Storm,  Fo^,  Cloud,  Sky,  Heaven,  Thunder, 
Moon,  Starr,  Mudd,  Gale,  Eddy — unless  the  last-named  is,  as  it  may 
be,  a  diminutive  of  Edward  or  Edmund,  j 

The  following  surnames  would  appear  lo  have  their  origin  in  the  I 
various  parts  and  products,  as  distinct  from  operations,  of  nature,  I 
though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  where  the  one  set  ends  and  the   ' 
Other  begins  ;  Flower,  Flowers,  Heath,  Wood,  Meadow  and  Meadows, 
Field,  Oakes,  Okcs,  Tree,  Shrubb,  Pink,  Rose,  Lily,  Day,  Night  and 
Eve,  Light  {but  no  Mom),  Pepper,  Peppercorn,  Nuti,  Peat,  Gold 
and   Gould,   Silver,    Lead,    Brass,    Lake,    Ginger,   Salt,    Fount    or 
Fountain,  Mount  or  Mountain,  Leaf,  Budd,  Ford,  Cole,  Coke,  Ore, 
Stone,  \Vheat,  Oals,  Barley,  Bush,  Bushe,  River  or  Rivers.     From 
rural  and  agricultural  scenes  are  derived  such  names  as  Pond,  Hedge, 
Hedges,  Lane,  Field,  Hay,  Stack,  Slock,  \Vood,  Woodhouse.  Wode- 
house,  Oates,  \\'heat,  MiTieate,  Wheateroft,  Forest,  Farm,  Farman, 
Farmer,  Greenwood,  Swinestead,  Swindell,  Pitt,  Pitts,  Cave,  Vale, 
Hill,  Dale,  Fowle,  Foulger,  &c. 

Manufactures  and  the  implements  used  by  our  forefathers  are 
responsible  for  such  names  as  Shears,  Sword,  Dart,  Bolt,  Link, 
Leather,  Silk,  Cannon,  Gun,  Lock,  Steel  (but  no  Iron),  Glass,  Pott, 
Potts,  Lamp,  Pinn,  Pitcher,  Kettle — unless  some  few  of  these  are  to 
be  accounted  for  as  freaks  of  the  phonetic  system. 

To  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  solid  or  liquid,  and  tlieir associa- 
tions, we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  the  following  :  Pound,  Crown, 
Shilling,  Penny,  Halfpenny,  Farthing,  Yarde,  Ell,  Foot  (or  Foote), 
Inch,  Gill,  Bushell,  Day,  Weekes,  Port,  Beer,  Sherry,  Shrubb,  Slout, 
Aley  (but  no  Ale),  Glass,  Drinkwater,  Negus. 

Houses  and  parts  of  architecture  may  be  traced  in  such  words  as 
House,  Howse,  Temple,  Serine  or  Skrine,  Gable,  Bell,  Rood,  Roof, 
Board,  Lodge,  Drain,  Gully,  Lofts,  Croft,  Stable,  Till,  Sill,  Parlour, 
Kitchen,  Wells,  Still,  Stair,  Bannister. 

Ecclesiastical  art  has  apparently  been  more  prolific  in  names  than 
her  secular  sister,  domestic  architecture.  From  the  former,  at  afl 
events,  and  from  res  saera  in  general,  we  derive  Church,  Kirk  (and 
Kirke),  Churchyard,  Chapel  (and  Chappell),  Porch,  Tower,  Sermon, 
Creed,  Sexton,  Parson,  Parsons,  Pew,  Crosier,  Coop,  Rood,  Toffcr^ 
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Graves,  Paternoster,  Pontifex.  From  the  Law  we  gain  a  few  other 
names,  such  as  Court,  Fines,  Circuit,  Chancellor,  Judge,  Jury — 
though  the  last  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  Jewry,  and  Fines  may 
be  a  modem  spelling  of  the  old  Fynes  or  Fiennes. 

Again,  a  variety  of  names  would  seem  to  be  of  heraldic  or  semi- 
heraldic  origin,  though  here  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  nickname 
b^ins  or  ends.  Such  are  "  Plantagenet,"  which  we  have  explained 
above ;  such  also  are  Lyon,  Stagg,  Fox,  Hare,  Bear,  Catt,  Catlin, 
Hind,  Otter,  Cattle,  Bull,  Cow,  Tod  or  Todd,  Brock,  Badger,  Fish, 
Fysh,  Pike,  Luce,  Swan  or  Swann,  Goose,  Goosey,  Duck,  Swallow, 
Deer  or  Dear,  Griffin,  Cock  and  Henn,  Henne  and  Hennes,  and 
Alcock,  Hiscock,  Locock,  Slocock,  Peacock,  Boocock,  Pocock, 
and  Hitchcock.  Many  of  these  names,  no  doubt,  came  to  be 
applied  to  persons  from  the  signs  of  the  houses  where  they  were 
respectively  bom,  for  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  if  not  later  far,  the 
innkeeper  was  not  the  only  trader  who  hung  out  a  sign. 

Other  animals  also  figure  in  our  nomenclature  ;  as  Ling,  Dawe 
or  Daw,  Hare,  Rabbett  or  Rabbitt,  Cammell  (with  two  ms  and  two 
Is),  Ram,  Partridge,  Squirrell,  Jay,  Wolf  and  I^mb,  Goldfinch,  Wren, 
Linnett,  Bird,  Turtle,  Tupp,  Ewen  (pi.  of  Ewe),  Pheasant,  Grouse, 
Quail,  Cowen,  BuUen  (pi.  of  Cow  and  Bull),  Salmon,  Gudgeon,  Dace, 
Dabbs,  Roach,  Finch,  Robin,  Sparrow,  Goat,  Crow,  Raven,  Parrott, 
and  Bustard. 

Passing  on  to  the  class  which  we  regard  as  "  miscellaneous,"  let  us 
first  enumerate  those  names  which  are  derived  from  a  man's  own  or 
his  parents'  personal  qualities.  Among  these  are  Long,  Short,  Crook- 
shank,  Longman,  Stout,  Gross,  Grosse,  Strongitharm,  Armstrong, 
Dark,  Sly,  Bigg,  Gray,  Grey,  Brown,  Swift,  Slack,  Tall,  Lusty, 
Sandy,  Thick,  Thin,  Friend,  Dandy,  Darling,  Sheepshanks,  Hastie, 
Fast,  Quick,  Slow,  Old,  Olde,  Auld,  Fatt,  Lean,  Pett,  Keen,  Black, 
Redman,  Redhead,  Blackstaff,  Sharp,  Wyllie. 

The  real  derivations  of  the  following,  or  most  of  them,  would 
seem  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  best  and  most  acute  grammarians ;  so 
we  will  merely  enumerate  them,  promising  that,  anomalous  as  they 
may  seem  and  are,  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  London  Post  Office 
Directory  :  Kiss,  Bliss,  Sleep,  Death,  Blood,  Slaughter,  Joy,  Fudge, 
Mudge,  Tett,  Pentecost,  Peck,  Box,  Nile,  Diaper,  Dallimore,  Pickup, 
Philo,  Nimkey,  Jump,  Leapman,  Edds,  Streak,  Hearse,  Corps  (with- 
out the  "e"),  Body,  Licence,  Reason,  Jinks,  Wrench,  Widgery,  Mumm, 
Mummery,  Gadd,  Greenshield,  Greenshields,  Halfhide,  Twenty- 
maiiy  Qnarterman,  Osmotherly,  Bobby,  Mudd,  Muddiman,  Muddle, 
Petti£er,  Pettiford,  Puddefoot,  Innous,  Gury,  Gramshaw,  Twelvetrees 
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(can  this  have  anything  to  do  with  Sevenoaks  ?),  Self,  Double,  Double- 
day,Botibol,  Folley,  Diprose,  Dewsnap,  Swasbrick,Galsworthy,Gamble, 
Ciammon,  Truelove,  Tuppeny,  Tunnicliff,  Tunks,  Tempany,  Skewis, 
Sirkett,  Jiggens,  Snazle,  Innocent,  Forecast,  Stallibrass  and  Stallabiass, 
Crumley,  Suthery,  Sapsed,  Sapseid,  Thirkettle,  Crosweller,  Whutr, 
Behag,  Imison,  Licoiish,  Tabberer,  Pargeter,  Buzzacott,  Hexamerfj 
Cocksbaw,  Broddow,  Dodimead,  Hibberdine,  Lifetree,  Rattij 
Quartermass. 

Besides  the  above,  Kelly's  Directory  contains  a  host  of  foreign- 
names,  mostly  modem  importations.  From  France  we  gain  such 
cognomina  as  Dubois,  Lambert,  Bouverie,  Labouchere,  Delay,  Lefroy, 
Lefevre,  Deligny,  Delforce,  Delhay,  De  la  Place,  De  Grave,  De  Grell^ 
I^  Bas,  Faber,  Martineau,  Fonnereau,  Follet  or  FoUetC,  Lafont, 
Dalgairns,  Jeune,  I-e  Jeune,  Senior,  Delaune,  Dclane,  Delany. 
Most  of  these  came  into  England  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  the  days  of  "  Le  Grand  Monarque."  The  Low  Countries 
sent  to  us  Du  Cane  (Du  Qucsne)  and  De  Witt,  which,  perhaps,  has 
been  Anglicised  into  Dewitt  or  Druitt.  From  Gennany,  still 
recently,  we  have  a  host  of  others,  such  as  Schuster,  Cassell,  Hi 
Hesse,  and  Hessey  ;  while  from  the  north  of  Italy  and  Switzerl 
we  gel  Lombardi,  Zerffi,  Zimmem,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  five 
six  columns  of  Z  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interesting  volume 
which  we  have  drawn  so  largely  in  the  present  paper. 

The  following  oddities  and  anomalies  occur  to  us  after  a  careful 
and  attentive  perusal,  or  rather  reperusal,  of  the  Business  or  "  Com- 
mercial "  Department  of  the  huge  scarlet-bound  "  Directory  of 
London."  \We  find  a  1-egge  and  a  Bool,  but  no  Shoe  ;  a  Sermon, 
a  Creed,  and  a  Paternoster,  but  no  Ave  Maria  ;  we  find  Ivory, 
but  no  Elephant  ;  Jasper,  but  no  Jet  ;  Steel,  but  no  Iron  ;  a 
Shoveller,  but  no  Shovel;  a  Nailer  and  a  Naylor,  but  no  Nail; 
a  Spooner,  but  no  Spoon  ;  a  Judge  and  Jury,  but  no  Prisoner ; 
Lions  and  Lyons,  but  no  Tiger ;  a  Last,  but  no  First ;  a  Magnus, 
but  no  Great ;  I^w,  but  no  Equity  ;  \VeaIe,  but  no  Woe ; 
Joy  and  (one)  Tear,  but  no  Sorrow ;  "  Pain,"  however,  is  frequent, 
and  in  various  forms.  We  find  a  Prong,  but  no  Fork ;  both 
Hammer  and  Tongs,  but  no  Poker ;  a  Trainer,  but  no  TVain ; 
an  Augur,  but  no  Prophet ;  Fortune,  but  no  Fate ;  Leaty,  but 
not  Hungry  ;  Hunger,  but  no  Thirst;  a  Glover,  but  no  Glove  ; 
several  Christians,  but  no  Jew  ;  several  Husbands,  but  no  Wife 
(though  one  AVhiflen  occurs,  and  also  one  Spouse) ;  a  Love,  and 
a  Lover,  a  Lovelock,  a  Lovebond,  and  a  Loveridge,  but  neit 
Hale,  Haired,  nor  a  Haier.  So  also  we  find  Spring,  Sumi 
Wiater,  and  FrosI,  but  no  A\it\imn.    We  find  Lush  and  Shee, 
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no  Wine  or  Woman ;  Tipler  and  Drinks,  but  no  Drunk  (possibly 
because  there  are  several  Drinkwaters  to  set  a  good  example); 
Thum  (without  a  "b"),  but  no  Finger,  though  there  is  one 
Fingard;  Adam  and  Eve  are  here,  so  are  Paradise  and  Eden.' 
We  find  Fog,  Snow,  Rain,  Raine,  Rayne,  and  Dry,  but  no  Ice  or 
Thaw.  We  find  a  Rake  and  a  Hoe,  but  no  Spade  ;  both  Cain 
and  Abel  (also  Able) ;  six  Buggs,  but  not  a  Flea ;  Proctors,  but  not 
a  Doctor*;  Rose,  but  no  Primrose  or  Cowslip;  Brine,  but 
no  Pickle ;  thirteen  specimens  of  Man  and  Mann,  but  not  a 
Woman;  a  Hussey,  but  not  a  Wench  ;  five  Catts,  but  not  a  Dog, 
though  several  Doggetts  occur.  We  find  Guests,  but  no  Inn, 
though  an  Inman ;  Kings  many,  but  no  Queen ;  Prince,  but  no 
Princess ;  Vicars  and  Vickers,  but  no  Rectors  or  Curates ;  a 
Shoveller,  but  no  Shovel;  a  Cadge,  but  not  a  Cadger  or  a  Tramp;: 
Waters,  but  no  Fire  or  Firemen  ;  several  Josephs,  but  only  one 
Potiphar  ;  Herring,  but  no  Mackerel ;  Quirk  and  Jest,  but  not 
a  single  Joke.  So  also  we  find  Purchas,  Purchase,  Tennant,  and 
also  Letts ;  Flum,  but  no  Flummery ;  Butter  and  Cheese,  but  no 
Bread ;  a  Pick  and  a  Wick,  but  no  Pickwick ;  Bees,  and  Hives  to 
put  them  in ;  no  Drone  and  no  Wasp,  but  a  Hornet ;  no  Thief 
or  Robber,  but  a  Cheater ;  a  Baron,  but  no  Baronet ;  a  Banner, 
but  no  Banneret ;  Licence  and  Liberty*  both  on  the  same  page ; 
a  Ring,  Ringwood,  and  Ringrose,  but  no  Ringer ;  Carroway,  but 
no  Seed  ;  a  Hatt  and  a  Cape,  but  no  Cap ;  animals — Tame,  Wild, 
and  Wilde ;  Cross  and  Crosse,  but  no  Crucifix ;  a  Pope,  Pontifex, 
Bishop,  and  a  Cardinal,  and  several  Priests  and  Deacons ;  a  Smirke 
and  Smiles,  but  no  Laughter  or  Grin ;  a  Swears,  a  Damm,  and  a 
Dams,  but  not  an  Oath  ;  Silence  and  Noyes,  but  no  Sound  ;  Dadds, 
Fathers,  and  Daughters,  but  only  one  Sonn  ;  and  finally  Light  and 
Day,  but  no  Mom  or  Sun,  whether  risen  or  rising. 

To  conclude,  conspicuous  by  their  absence  are  the  names  of 
Psalm  and  Hymn  ;  of  Soldier  and  Sailor  ;  of  Banker  and  Lombard ; 
of  Lawyer  and  Doctor,  as  already  noted  above  ;  and,  though 
there  b  certainly  no  dearth  of  Bookers,  yet  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Commercial  London  of  1895  neither  a  Publican,  nor  a 
Bookseller,  nor  yet  a  Publisher  ! 

G.    WALFORD. 

'  The  reason  of  this  absence  is  plain  ;  in  the  middle  ages  the  **  Mcdicus  "  was 
called  a  "Leech." 

And  yet  Milton  places  them  in  contrast : — 

Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty^ 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 
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THE   JUl^EN/LE    LEAD. 

THE  stage,  in  its  realistic  coarseness,  shows  great  indiflerence  tofl 
the  adequate  presentation  of  the  young  hero<:s  of  the  ideal  o 
poetical  drama.  It  may  make  some  effort,  whether  well  or  IB 
directed,  to  cast  Shylock  properly ;  bul  it  cares  little  for  a  suffi- 
cient representative  of  Bassanw.  And  yet,  if  ever  an  ideal  theatre 
should  again  arise,  the  director  would  be  anxiously  desirous  to  find 
an  ideal  Bassanw  and  thoroughly  suitable  representatives  of  his 
delightful  congeners.  Indeed,  these  young  heroes  of  the  poetical 
drama  are  exquisite  creations,  which  cry  piteously  for  adequate 
representation.  The  first  requisite  is  a  beautiful  person— a  figure  all 
symmetry,  a  face  all  charm.  They  are  mainly  lovers— as  Shakspeare 
comprehended  a  lover — and  should  be  full  of  grace,  of  modesty,  of 
courtesy,  of  prowess  ;  gentle  and  not  fearful.  They  should  express 
the  high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  honour ;  ihey  should  repre- 
sent chivalry  and  embody  romance.  They  are  ideal  gentlemen,  in 
all  the  glory  and  the  glamour  of  romantic  early  manhood.  To  what 
women  have  they  to  make  love  I  Imogen,  Portia,  or  Desdemona 
had  no  "past;"  and  lo  the  brave,  tender  young  cavalier,  beauty 
and  virtue  are  the  guerdon  of  worth,  the  reward  of  valour.  The 
young  heroes  are  full  of  reverence  for  women  ;  they  will  serve  for 
them ;  they  wil!  bravely  win  and  nobly  wear  a  godlike  woman  or 
heroine.  If  they  can  love,  how  can  their  ladies  love  them  I  The 
idea  of  marriage  between  these  heroes  and  heroines  of  pure  poetry 
is  a  beautiful  and  lovely  conception.  Imogen  and  Desdemona  have 
their  adventures,  their  sorrows,  and  their  struggles  ;  but  on  their  brows 
shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ;  and  we  rejoice  at  the  reunion  of  Imogen 
and  Posthumus —after  such  sore  trials  of  their  faith — as  we  weep 
over  the  tragic  death-bed  of  the  true  and  tender  Desdemona.  The 
men  for  whom  such  women  could  feel  such  devotion,  be  they 
"  leading  heavy  "  or  "  juvenile  tragedy,"  should  surely  be  nobly 
pbyed  ;  and  it  needs  rare  gifts  of  person  and  of  mind  to  render,  to 
Hie  satisfaction  of  the  imagination,  the  young,  brave,  charming  hero 
lover.     I  have  seen  the  two  "  princely  boys "  of  CymbcUne,  brothen 
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of  Imogen,  noble,  royal  youths,  full  of  valour,  aspiration,  courtesy, 
barely  hiding  regal  birth  under  the  rough  guise  of  "  mountaineers," 
played  by  two  blue-muzzled,  obese  adults,  who  did  not  in  any  way 
illustrate  the  lines  ~ 

*Tis  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  anleam*d,  hoiiour  imtaught. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  injury  and  wrong  that  imagination,  face  to 
face  with  such  a  rendering,  tries  to  piece  forth  for  its  private  joy  the 
wild,  free  grace  of  the  obscured  young  royalties ;  and  in  its  effort 
owes  the  stage  naught  but  obstruction,  insult,  outrage.  But  it  would 
form  too  sad  a  chapter  were  I  to  enumerate  the  heavy,  base  wrongs 
to  the  ideal  of  which  the  stage  has  so  often  been  guilty  in  its  un- 
worthy presentments  of  Shakspeare's  youthful  heroes.  They  are 
serene,  cheerful,  hopeful,  healthy — of  course  we  must  except 
unhappy  Romeo,  victim  of  circumstances  hanging  in  the  stars — they 
do  not  war  upon  "  mud  gods  "  or  "  sham  captains ; "  they  do  not 
seek  desolate  places,  to  wrestle  there  with  demons.  To  them,  in 
their  spacious  times,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  were  not  mud  gods ; 
Drake  and  Raleigh  were  not  sham  captains  ;  and  they  did  not  con- 
template Sidney  as  addicted  to  wandering,  in  search  of  demons,  in 
the  waste,  desolate  places  of  the  earth.  No,  they  seek  to  enjoy  life; 
with  eyes  that  melted  in  love  or  that  kindled  in  war  they  feel  the 
thronging  of  soft  and  delicate  desires  ;  they  love  love ;  they  worship 
courage  and  they  ensue  happiness. 

I  never  quite  feel  that  Carlyle's  grim  moral  earnestness  was  in 
entire  sympathy  with  Shakspeare's  song.  The  types  of  beauty, 
valour,  charm  shown  through  Shakspeare's  young  hero-lover  cava- 
liers had  but  small  attraction  for  the  sage  of  emphasis  and  of 
struggle.  Shakspeare's  jeunes  premiers  accepted  very  compla- 
cently the  fair  conditions  of  life  that  existed  in  the  working,  noble 
times  of  great  Elizabeth,  and  those  conditions  afforded  scope  for  high- 
hearted hope,  for  knightly  ambition,  for  romantic  daring,  and  for 
noble  love.  The  times  were  great.  It  is  more  common  to  meet  with 
a  good  Jaques  than  with  a  good  Orlando.  In  the  glamour  of  his 
youthful  beauty,  in  his  strength,  in  his  generosity,  and  in  his  tender- 
ness Orlando  is  worthy  of  his  Rosalind.  An  actor  should  never 
forget  this  point  The  jeune  premier  of  our  flabby  day  is  played 
more  satisfactorily  than  is  the  young  hero  of  the  poetical  drama.  An 
actor  who  appears  as  first  young  man  in  a  piece  of  the  hour  does 
not  need  to  be  so  fine  a  fellow  as  the  actor  should  be  who  under- 
takes to  personate  Bassanio  or  Orlando. 
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All  those  divine  creatures,  those  heroiues  of  Shalcspeare,' 
were  acted  in  his  day,  and  for  some  lime  afterwards,  by  youths  andii 
young  men.  May  we  noi  fancy  that  this  hard  condition  was 
sorrow  to  Shakspeare,  who,  of  all  men,  must  most  keenly  have  felt, 
how  much  better  his  godlike  women  could  have  been  realised  by 
actresses?  It  must  have  been  hard  for  boys  to  turn  their  masculine 
natures  to  favour  and  to  prettiness  when  they  had  to  enact  womea- 
and  such  women !  Shakspeare  must  have  longed  to  see  the  boards 
trodden  by  the  light  foot  of  woman,  with  her  incomparable  grace 
aiid  witchery  and  feeling.  \Vhat  manner  of  youth  could  be  found, 
even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  worthily  to  personate  the  divinity  of  woman- 
hood? 

We  know  next  to  notliing  of  these  boy-women  actors ;  but 
demand  creates  a  supply,  and  they  may  have  been  more  satlsfactoiyi 
than  we  can  well  imagine.  They  must  liave  been  handsome — 
delicately  handsome.  The  fact  that  boys  acted  his  heroines  may 
have  impelled  Shakspeare  to  present  his  Rosalind,  Imogen,  Julia, 
Viola  in  doublet  and  hose,  because  in  male  attire  the  boys  must 
have  looked  and  acted  their  best.  It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  a  mali 
representative  of  Lady  Macbeth  than  of  Juliet ;  but  we,  with  our] 
advantages,  can  never  be  wholly  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  woi 
played  by  a  man.  The  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  tl 
modern  drama  was  the  introduction  of  women  upon  the  stage.  Thi*| 
change  was  caused  not  merely  by  art  considerations,  but  arose,  in 
part,  from  the  laxity  of  morals  aiid  of  manners  at  the  Restoration; 
but,  nevertheless,  what  a  mighty  and  beneficent  change  it  was  1 
What  gifts  and  grace,  what  loveliness,  purity,  tenderness,  genius, 
charm,  have  been  shown  to  the  delighted  world  since  women  have 
been  played  by  women  within  the  confines  of  the  magic  wooden  O! 
How  did,  how  could  the  players  of  Shakspeare's  time  procure  boys 
of  such  intelligence,  beauty,  delicacy  of  mind  that  they  could 
worthily  personate  pure,  lovely,  noble  women  ?  Could  we  now; 
tolerate  any  youth  in  such  parts  as  Imogen,  Desdemona,  Juliet?' 
Still  it  must  be  remt;mbert*d  that  the  boys  who  first  acted  such 
characters  were  probably  trained,  inspired,  instructed  by  the  mastei 
himself ;  and  be  may  well  have  done  wonders.  It  was  a  hard  condi- 
tion, and  twin-born  with  Shakspeare's  dramatic  greatness,  that  be 
should  see  his  women  played  by  lads.  Could  he  ever  have  been 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  result  ? 

Could  he  ever  have  dreamed  of  a  time  in  which  the  actress  should 

aiise  in  her  glory  and  rule  tiie  charmed  stage  ?    The  stage  records  of 

_tbe  .Restoration  are,  happily,  pretty  full.    On  February  i»,  1660-6I1 
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Pepys  went  to  the  theatre,  and  "tliere  saw  'The  Scomefull  Lady'" 
(of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher),  "now  done  by  a  woman  (Mrs.  Marshall),- 
which  makes  the  play  much  better  than  ever  it  did  (seem)  to  me." 
Not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  but  to  the  whole  house 
must  the  play  have  gone  much  better  with  an  actress  in  the  leading 
part  On  August  18,  1660,  Pepys  saw  "The  Loyall  Subject" 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher  again),  "where  one  Kynaston,  a  boy,  acted 
the  Duke's  sister,  Olympia,  but  made  the  loveliest  lady  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life."  Demand  had  evidently  produced  supply.  Pepys 
first  saw  women  on  the  stage  on  January  3, 1660-61 ;  but  they  still  had 
a  formidable  rival  in  Kynaston.  "  Kynaston,  the  boy,  had  the  good 
torn  to  appear  in  three  shapes — first,  as  a  poor  woman  in  ordinary 
dothes,  to  please  Morose ;  then  in  fine  clothes,  as  a  gallant,  and  in 
them  was  clearly  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  whole  house  ;  and  then 
likewise  did  appear  the  handsomest  man  in  the  house."  The  play 
was  "The  Silent  Woman  "  of  Ben  Jonson. 

It  may  be  that  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  Theatres  were  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  several  Kynastons  ;  but  the  names  of  these 
fortunate  youths,  with  one  exception,  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  mainly  a  question  of  insufficient  record ;  and  we  know,  unhappily, 
comparatively  so  little  of  the  stage  of  Shakspeare. 

One  male  player  of  women  parts  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass."    Engine,  speaking  of  such  actors,  says — 

But  there  be  some  of  them 
Are  very  honest  lads ;  there's  Dickey  Robinson, 
A  very  pretty  fellow. 

Dickey  is  invited  to  a  feast,  and  the  fact  that  he  acted  female  parts  is 
shown  by  his  going, 

Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them  all ; 

....   But  to  see  him  behave  it, 
And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto  them, 
And  then  talk  bawdy,  and  send  frolics  ! 

Meercraft :  They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth. 
Engine  :  O  sir  !  and  dresses  himself  the  best,  beyond 
Forty  of  your  very  ladies. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  knew  more  of  ingenious  Dickey 
Robinson,  who  may  have  been  a  fair  type  of  his  congeners.  This 
poor  player  is  fortunate  in  having  his  name  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
rare  Ben  Jonson. 

It  caimot  be  doubted  that  Goethe,  when  director  of  the  Weimar 
Theatre,   would  lay  stress  upon  having  suitable  "juvenile  leads," 
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and  would  be  as  careful  to  have  a  good  Max  as  he  would  be  to 
have  a  good  Walienstein,  We  can  no  longer  play  Shakspeare. 
Our  actors  are  out  of  touch  with  our  great  poet ;  and  our  audiences 
are  flabby  and  are  trivial,  depraved  by  that  unemotional,  imideal,  flat 
realism  which  is  the  tone  of  pieces  which  are  very  often  inferior  to 
the  excellent  realistic  character  acting  bestowed  upon  them.  What 
sense  have  such  audiences  of  the  noble  natures,  enshrined  in  fine 
manners,  of  Shakspeare's  yoimg  heroes  ?  Bar  Cleopatra,  who  is  an 
imperial  wanton,  Shakspeare,  when  he  wishes  to  depict  an  ordinary 
woman  with  a  present  combining  a  "past,"  draws  frankly  Doll 
Tearsheet,  and  pretermits  superfluous  analysis.  We  see  now  a 
mistaken  attempt  to  play  the  poetical  drama  "naturally,''  as  it  is 
called ;  and  this  attempt  results  in  commonplace — or  worse.  Poetry, 
when  ignorantly  reduced,  or  forcibly  dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
prose,  sinks  to  something  lower  and  worse  than  pure  prose.  Julief  s 
wishes  and  desires,  prosaically  and  "naturally"  expressed,  seem,  to 
our  surprise,  to  be  immodest  They  would  not  strike  us  in  that 
light  if  spoken  with  the  glow  of  fine  rapture,  born  of  intense,  genuine, 
and  not  ignoble  passion,  in  which  the  poet  has  conceived  and 
written  the  tender  and  poetic  passage. 

Our  objection  to  die  leading  juveniles  of  the  hour  applies,  of 
course,  most  strongly  to  such  characters  in  Shakspeare's  plays; 
but  our  revolt  would  be  directed  against  the  rendering  of  almost  all 
such  parts  in  the  ideal  drama.  The  walking  gentlemen,  and  cha- 
racters of  the  sort,  but  of  higher  mark,  in  plays  of  the  day,  are  often 
well  rendered  ;  but  the  stage,  conscious  of  its  own  shortcomings,  is 
seeking  a  divorce  from  the  ideal,  the  poetical  drama  ;  and  one  great 
symptom  of  its  vice  is  to  be  sought — and  found — in  the  insufficiency 
of  its  Leading  Juveniles. 

H.   SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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STERNHOLD   AND   HOPKINS  AND 

THEIR  FOLLOWERS. 


IT  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both  in  France  and  in  England 
the  necessity — or,  let  us  say,  the  expediency — of  making  the 
Psalmist  "  run  in  rhyme "  was  first  recognised  by  men  connected 
with  the  Court  It  occasioned  no  little  surprise  when  Clement 
Marot,  "  valet  of  the.  bedchamber "  to  Francis  I.,  put  forward  his 
metrical  psalms  as  substitutes  for  the  love-songs  of  the  French 
grandees.  And  yet,  the  surprise  notwithstanding,  these  "sanctes 
chansonettes "  of  Marot  leaped  into  fashion,  and  a  first  edition  of 
ten  thousand  was  disposed  of  before  the  poet  had  well  realised  that 
he  had  become  famous. 

There  were  no  psalm  tunes  in  those  days,  and  so  the  princes, 
the  king's  mistresses,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court  adapted 
whatever  lay  ready  to  hand,  and  unhesitatingly  wedded  the  "  sweet 
singer  of  Israel "  to  the  ballad  tunes  of  the  times.  More  than  that, 
the  fashionables  had  each  a  favourite  psalm  of  his  or  her  own. 
Thus  the  Dauphin,  as  became  a  lover  of  the  chase,  selected  "  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks " ;  while  the  Queen,  with 
equal  appropriateness,  chose  "  Rebuke  me  not  in  thine  indignation." 
Diana  of  Poictiers  would  one  day  be  heard  singing,  "From  the 
depths  of  my  heart "  ;  the  next  day  King  Antony  of  Navarre  would 
be  chanting,  "  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to  revenge  my  quarrel "  ! 

A  strange  picture  this,  of  a  dissolute  Court  singing  the  Psalms  of 
David,  from  exquisite  little  duodecimos  in  morocco  gilt,  to  the  jig 
tunes  of  the  day.  A  strange  but  not  a  unique  picture,  for  even  the 
staid  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  early  Reformation  times  had  done 
something  of  the  same  kind,  and  had  anticipated  the  Salvation 
Army  of  to-day  by  transforming  the  tunes  of  "  John  Anderson,  my 
Jo  "  and  other  "  godless  aires  "  to  suit  the  psalms  with  which  their 
thoughtful  leaders  had  provided  them.  The  "  Psalms  of  Dundee," 
produced  while  Knox  was  preparing  to  thunder  out  his  anathemas 
against  flie  priestSi  were  incongruous  enough  in  all  conscience  in 
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their  strange  medley  of  canting  absurdity  and 
easy  for  us  in  iliese  days  to  understand  how  such  "gude  and 
ballates,  changed  out  of  profane  songs,"  could  be  supposed  to  s 
as  corrections  of  "sinne  and  harlotrie."     In  reading  them, 
laugh  were  want  of  godliness  and  grace,"  and  yet  to  be  grave  "  ex- 
ceeds all  power  of  face."     Generally  speaking,  the  "  godlie  "  part 
as  limited  as  we  find  it  in  the  following  specimen,  taken  at  nindom 

With  buniis  up,  wiib  hunib  up. 

It  is  now  perHte  day : 
Jesus  our  King  is  gone  a-hunting, 

Quhn  likes  to  speed  they  may. 

But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  various  contem- 
porar>'  productions  is  at  least  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
expedient  having  achieved  the  desired  result.  Alexander  Hume,  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  PolwarCii,  made  an  attempt  to  divert 
the  popular  taste  from  what  he  calls  "  that  naughty  subject  of  fleshly 
aiid  unlawful  love,"  by  making  the  words  of  the  popular  songs  take  a 
more  serious  turn.  "  In  princes'  courts,"  says  he,  "  in  the  houses  of 
great  men  and  the  assemblies  of  young  gentlemen  and  young 
damsels,  the  chief  pastime  is  to  sing  proliuie  sonnets  and  vain 
ballads  of  love,  or  to  rehearse  some  fabulous  feats  of  Palmei 
Amadis,  or  other  such  like  reveries."  And  wliat  Hume  and 
Wedderburns  did,  others  did  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  England,  as  in  France,  the  metrical  psalm  was  in  its  oi 
closely  bound  up  with  the  Court.  Thomas  Stemhold,  "  groome  of 
ye  Kynge's  Majestie's  roobes,"  began  to  write  psalms,  as  Strype  puts 
it,  for  his  own  "godly  solace."  Probably  he  did  this  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  Edward  VI,  was  on  the  throne  before  he 
published  his  first  versions  ;  and  it  is  to  Edward  that  he  dedicates  the 
nineteen  translations  of  his  Uttle  volume.  There  is  a  pretty  story 
told  of  the  young  King's  interest  in  the  "  grtxime's  "  verses — a  stor}-  to 
the  effect  that  as  a  boy  of  twelve  he  had  overheard  Slernhold  "  sing- 
ing the  psalms  to  his  organ,"  and  had  wandered  into  the  room  to 
express  his  satisfaction  with  them.  The  story  is  no  doubt  true,  for 
Sternhotd's  quaintly- worded  dedication  runs  in  this  way  :  "  Seeing 
that  your  tender  and  godiie  zeale  doth  more  delight  in  the  holyc 
songs  of  veritie  than  in  any  fayned  rhymes  of  vanitie,  I  am  encouraged 
to  travayle  further  in  the  said  booke  of  psalmes."  But  Anthony 
Wood  has  another  reason  than  the  royal  patronage  to  account  for 
the  inception  of  the  metrical  psalm.  According  to  the  author  of 
the  "  Athens  Oxonienses,"  Slernhold,  being  "  a  most  zealous  reformet 
and   a   very  strict  iiver,"  became  so  scandalised   by  the   "  loocCp 
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Mmgs "  used  in  the  Court,  th.it  he  "  forsooth  turned  into 
Eogbsb  meHc"  a  Urge  number  of  David's  psalms,  and  "caused 
miuica]  tvotes  to  be  set  to  ihem,  thinking  thereby  that  the 
courtiers  would  »ng  them  instead  of  their  sonnets."  One  would 
bin  hope  that  Stemhold  lived  to  see  some  realisation  of  the  pious 
wish,  but,  unfortunately,  \V'ood  has  to  add  of  the  courtiers  :  "  They 
did  not,  only  some  few  excepted."  Stemhold  was  thus  denied  the 
lack  that  feU  to  Marot,  who  had  indeed  special  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  his  good  fortune,  in  view  of  the  alarm  that  the  singing  of  psalms 
at  Court  must  have  created  among  the  heads  of  the  Sorbonne. 

That  some  measure  of  encouragement  was,  however,  extended  to 
Stemhold  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  continued  in  his  work  of 
versification.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1549  he  had  "  drawn  into 
metre,"  as  the  phrase  then  was,  some  thirty-seven  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  leaving  the  infant  Psalter  to  the  care  of  John  Hopkins,  whose 
name  was  henceforward  to  be  indissolubly  linked  with  his  own. 
Hopkios,  whatever  were  his  poetical  merits,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
utodesty.  He  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  Slernhold  than  he 
tbo«^t  of  himself,  but,  while  he  admitted  that  his  own  psalms  were 
Dot  "in  any  parte  to  bee  compared  with  Sternhold's  most  exquisite 
dooynges,"  he  yet  believed  them  lo  be  "fruitfull,  though  they  bee 
not  fyne."  They  were  certainly  "  fruitfull  "  in  the  way  of  example, 
(or  tbey  set  others  to  work  on  the  Psalter,  with  the  result  that  by 
1561  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  had  been  turned  entirely  into  rhyme,  and 
lacked  on  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  way  of  supplement. 
ine  writers  were  engaged  on  this  work  of  versification  from  first 
Hopkins  contributed  in  all  sixty  versions.     It  is  probable 

that,  given  sufficient  time,  he  would  have  completed  the 
itjon  himself,  but  the  accession  of  Mary,  which  for  some  years 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  singing  of  psalms,  made  it  expedient  for 
him  to  go  into  quiet  hiding ;  and  meanwhile,  the  Gene\a  exiles  were 
D«K  only  busying  themselves  on  the  untranslated  psalms,  but  were 
"touching  up"  the  prewous  productions  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
u  weU.  The  great  desideratum  in  these  days  was  "  closeness  to  the 
origbul  Hebrew,"  and  a  good  many  changes  were  made  from  time  to 
line  in  the  effort  to  obtain  it ;  in  some  editions  of  the  Psalter  the 
|KOae  nzfflon  was  actually  printed  along  with  the  metrical  version  for 
(heskeof  cocoparison  !  The  rhymes  might  be  bad,  the  language 
naowtfa,  and  even  ludicrous  :  but  if  only  the  translation  were  sufS- 
bcntlr  literal  the  question  of  satisfying  a  poetical  taste  might  be 

35  of  less  than  no  importance. 
Il  b  only  by  taking  this  view  that  we  can  account  for  such  unique 
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specimens  of  doggerel  as  are  mel  with  here  and  there  throughout 
this  Psalter — a  work  which  our  forefathers  loved  with  a  veneration 
that  assuredly  did  more  credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  hea 
Here,  for  example,  is  how  John  Hopkins  addresses  the  Deity  in  I 
seventy-fourth  psalm  : — 

WTiy  doosl  withdr»we  thy  hand  abacke, 

And  hide  il  in  ihy  lappe  f 
O  pluck  it  out,  and  bee  not  slacke 
To  give  thy  foes  a  rappe. 

In  another  psalm  the  Creator  is  called  upon  to  break  "  the  tusb 
that  in  their  great  jawbones,  like  lions'  whelpes,  hang  out " 
again  He  is  enjoined  lo  divide  His  enemies,  and  "from  them  pull 
their  devilish  double  tongue."  The  good  man  is  not  to  be  dismayed, 
"  though  gripes  of  grief  and  pangs  full  sore  "  shall  "  lodge  with  him 
all  night "  ;  and  the  "  bridegroome  rady-trimm'd  "  (i.e.  close- shaven) Jj 
is  to  come  from  his  chamber  as  a  type  of  a  higher  relationship  v 
In  the  seventh  psalm  we  have  an  example  which  does  not  touch  t 
sacred  name  :— 

He  diis^  '  ^AAi  and  delves  il  decpe, 

In  hope  to  hurte  his  brother ; 
But  be  shall  bll  into  the  pit 
Thai  he  digg'd  up  foi  uther. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  grotesque  language  as  this  c 
ever  have  fostered  devotion  or  satisfied  the  pious  aspirations  of  e 
the  most  illiterate.  It  may  be  true  that  to  have  made  men  sbg  in 
concert,  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  work,  and,  merry  or  sad,  on  all 
occasions  to  tickle  the  cars  with  rhyme  and  touch  the  heart  i 
emotions  was,  as  Johnson  has  it,  betraying  no  deficient  knowle 
of  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  il  is  a  pity  that  the  knowledge  i 
not  turned  in  a  somewhat  more  elevated  direction.  It  was  I 
who  desired  to  know  how  devotion  could  touch  the  country  i 
"  unless  the  gods  bestowed  a  proper  muse " ;  and  certainly  i 
"scandalous  doggerel "  of  Sternho'.d  and  Hopkins— the  phrase  i 
Wesley's— seems  more  fitted  to  provoke  a  Christian  lo  turn  critic 
than  a  critic  to  turn  Christian.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  Psalter 
passed  through  a  sufficient  number  of  criticisms,  sneering  comtnenU^ 
and  lampoons  to  have  killed  it  outright  had  iliere  not  been  a  >  ~ 
strong  party  on  the  other  side  who  stoutly  refused  to  look  upon  \ 
defects-  When  Fuller  said  of  the  versifiers  that  their  piety  was  ( 
l>cllcr  than  their  poelrj-— that  they  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  ihj 
of  Hehcon — he  said  what  all  educated  people  ihouglit ;  bui 
vddict  passed  for  nought,  because  it  was  the  piety  and  not  the  p 
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that  was  held  to  be  the  first  essential,  "  Sometimes,"  continued  the 
old  divine,  "  sometimes  they  make  the  master  of  the  tongue  speak 
little  better  than  barbarism,  and  have  in  many  verses  such  poor 
rhime  that  two  hammers  on  a  smith's  anvil  would  have  made  better 
music,"  So,  too,  thought  Edward  Phillips,  the  Cavalier  poet,  who 
wrote  of  someone  "singing  with  woful  noise  " — 

Like  a  crack'd  saint's  bell  jarring  in  the  steeple, 
Tom  Stemhold's  wretched  prick-song  for  the  people. 

Even  the  Earl  of  Rochester  joined  in  the  chorus  of  depreciation. 
Passing  a  church  on  one  occasion  with  Charles  II.,  and  hearing  the 
parish  clerk  singing,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  impromptu — 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms 
When  they  translated  David's  psalms, 
To  make  the  heart  right  glad  : 
Bot  had  it  been  King  David's  fate 
To  hear  thee  sing  and  them  translate, 
By  heaven !  'twould  set  him  mad« 

And  so  it  would,  no  doubt,  only  that  there  is  a  great  probability  of 
the  Psalmist  not  recognising  himself  in  the  novel  dress  !  Even  a 
Puritan  is  known  to  have  written,  "out  of  temper  on  a  pannel  in  one 
of  the  pues  in  Salem  Church,"  that  if  "poor  King  David''  could 
only  repair  to  Salem  and  there  hear  his  psalms  warbled  out  in  a 
metrical  version,  he  would  use — well,  as  strong  language  as  the 
circumstance  called  for. 

The  popularity  of  the  Sternhold  Psalter  steadily  increased  from 
the  time  when  6,000  persons,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes, 
were  to  be  heard  singing  psalms  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  after  the  regular 
church  service.  The  number  of  separate  editions  of  it  which  were 
issued  is  almost  incredible.  Before  the  year  1700  there  were  close 
upon  360,  and  the  British  Museum  has  a  total  of  601  up  to  the 
last  edition  that  was  published  during  the  present  century.  The 
version  had  even  a  concordance  prepared  for  itself;  while  some 
enthusiast  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  had  it  printed  in  shorthand ! 
Much  is  made  by  some  historians  of  the  official  "  allowance "  per- 
mitted to  the  version — as  if  such  allowance  carried  with  it  a 
certificate  of  merit  The  "allowance,"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  connivance  than  an  approbation ;  indeed,  we 
doubt  if  it  meant  anything  more  than  authorised  and  legal  printing. 
Other  versions,  such  as  King  James'  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's, 
were  "  aUowed  "  and  yet  were  never  used  in  the  churches  ;  they  might 
be  used  or  they  might  not ;  and  as  the  Sternhold  Psalter  was  not 
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sanctioned  eilher  by  Convocation  or  by  Parliament,  it  had  simply  the 
advantage  over  other  versions  of  being  first  in  the  Geld  as  a  complete 
work.  ^H 

But  even  Sternhold  had  to  give  way  in  course  of  time  to  m^^^ 
polished  poetasters.  In  several  quarters  objections  were  bdj^| 
raised  against  the  "  singing  psalms,"  and  an  am<;nded  version  would 
no  doubt  be  looked  upon  by  those  in  authority  as  the  chief  means 
whereby  such  objections  might  be  removed.  Since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Sternhold  Psalter  several  metrical  versions  had  appeared, 
some  of  which  were  superior,  both  in  poetical  feeling  and  smoothness 
of  diction,  to  the  early  version.  The  Psalter  of  Rous,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  already  (1G50)  been  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
who  had  recognised  in  it  a  decided  improvement  on  its  predecessors, 
and  although  the  English  autliorities  were  at  first  disposed  to  favour 
it^and,  indeed,  had  it,  along  with  other  versions,  under  protracted 
consideration — nothing  definite  was  done  until  1696,  when  Tate  and 
Brady  were  drawn  from  their  obscurity  and  made  the  heroes  of 
what  was  henceforward  officially  known  as  "the  new  version." 

There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  in  the  historj-  of  the  metrical 
psalm  than  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  couple  of  impecunious 
Irishmen  who  perpetrated  in  concert  this  version,  or  rather  perver 
of  King  David.  Knowing  the  history  and  character  of  the  meilt  1 
is,  in  fact,  a  positive  surprise  to  find  them  engaged  in  such  an  und< 
taking  at  all.  Some  writer  near  his  own  day  has  described  Nahul 
Tate  as  "a  man  of  learning  and  candour,"  who  had  "a 
of  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  which  prevented  his  r 
his  fortune."  But  Tate's  modesty  was  all  on  the  surface.  It  did  n 
prevent  him  attempting  a  continuation  of  Dryden's  great  saiu 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel  " — nay,  it  restrained  him  not  from  layi 
hands  on  Shakspeare  himself.  That  he  succeeded  in  getting  i 
the  chair  of  the  poet-laureate  is  perhaps  not  to  be  counted  z 
his  supposed  virtue,  for  the  office  was  not  in  those  days  conspicuous 
for  the  eminence  of  its  occupants.  But  there  was  a  better  reason 
than  Tate's  modesty  for  his  not  making  a  fortune  ;  he  was  both  i 
provident  and  intemperate  ;  and  when  he  died  in  1 7 1 5  it  was  in  tl 
privileged  precincts  of  the  Mint,  which  strangely  enough,  was  t 
a  sanctum  for  debtors.  He  was  a  "  shady  "  character  altogether,  a 
his  connection  with  the  Psalter  cannot  have  been  matter  for  plea 
contemplation  to  many.  Nor  was  Nicholas  Brady's  reputation  n 
better.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  an  ecclesiastic,  bting,  in  fact,  at  ( 
lime  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  but  he  was  as  often  in  debt  as  his  c 
jutor  and  the  Church  was  so  little  of  a  support  to  him  that  he  t 
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[|o  keeping  a  school  at  Richmond,  where  he  died  in  1726.  His 
jhenry  repuution  was  even  less  than  Tate's.  He  had  all  the  dul- 
|jieas  which  Pope  desiderated  in  the  sound  divine,  and  his  productions 
'Inve  long  since  found  a  place  among  the  most  forgotten  of  books. 
iThe  best  thing  he  ever  did  was  when,  through  some  influence  he 
was  able  to  command  with  King  James'  general,  he  prevented  the 
'bunting  of  his  native  town  in  Ireland. 

A  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance  seems  to  have  led  (he  authors 
of  the  "  new  version  "  to  undertake  what  was  for  them  a  novel  task. 
They  b^an  with  a  tentative  collection  of  twenty-five  psalms,  issued, 
DO  dotibl,  as  a  specimen  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  then 

iberating  about  a  successor  to  Sternhold.     This  was  in  1695,  and 

the  close  of  the  following  year  the  two  Irishmen  had,  as  appears 
from  the  terms  of  a  very  long  deed,  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
Stationers'  Company  for  printing  the  completed  Psalter.  The  copy 
rigfal  was  divided  into  three  great  allotments  of  eighty  shares  each, 
with  option  of  purchase  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  shareholders,  but 
the  property  very  soon  after  vested  in  the  Stationers'  Company. 
The  whole  thing  was  purely  a  business  speculation  ;  that  it  did  not 
bring  a  substantial  pecuniary  return  was  no  fault  of  the  authors, 
The  veison,  tinfortunately  for  those  who  concocted  it,  had  to  fight 
against  both  criticism  and  prejudice.  Its  defenders  were  long 
oigaged  in  a  polemical  warfare  on  its  behalf,  and  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  came  from  the  press  in  no  inconsiderable 
number.  The  "  allowance  "  this  time  was  perfectly  unambiguous  in 
its  terms  :  the  version  was  simply  to  be  used  *'  in  such  congregations 
as  nuy  think  fit  to  receive  it."  For  a  long  lime  few  congregations 
thoogbt  seriously  of  making  a  change.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  and  clung  to  the  old  familiar  doggerel  with  a  tenacity  which 
woald  have  befitted  n  better  cause. 

Yet  ibe  people  had  some  reason  on  their  side.  At  the  best  it 
could  only  be  said  of  Tale  and  Brady  that  Ihey  were  a  little  more 
refioed  than  their  predecessors.  The  general  run  of  iheir  verse  was 
fntnotlKr  and  more  correct,  while  ihey  had  also  the  much-lauded 
ncrit  of  being  fairly  faithful  to  the  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihey  bad  ddccis  which  the  earlier  versifiers  had  not— or,  at  any  rale, 
had  in  much  less  degree.  Their  language  was  too  often  wordy  and 
inflated  ;  Ihey  had  a  constant  habit,  as  most  feeble  poets  have,  of 
nnking  into  flatness  and  prose  ;  and  ihcy  were  much  given  to  what 
ibc  aotbot  of  "  The  Minstrel "  called  the  familiar  phrases,  antitheses, 

other  concciu  that  prevailed  among  the  middling  poets  of  the 
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time.  Archdeacon  Hare  thought  they  were  successful 
direction  only,  namely,  in  stripping  tlie  psalms  of  all  their 
life  and  power ;  while  James  Montgomery  considered  them  nearly  as 
inanimate  as  Stemhold.  One  critic  chained  the  authors  with  "re- 
belling againsi  King  David  and  murdering  his  Psalms."  Another, 
with  more  calmness  and  wisdom,  said  that  although  they  were  not 
excellent,  they  were  not  intolerable.  For  all  this,  Tate  and  Brady 
between  them  managed  to  conceive  some  very  good  lines — which, 
indeed,  ihey  could  hardly  help  doing  in  such  a  mass  of  effort — and 
one,  at  least,  of  their  psalms,  "As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling 
streams,"  is  likely  to  be  immortal  through  the  music  of  Spohr's 
lovely  anihem.  There  is  a  tradition  that  these  touches,  which  c 
the  desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  are  by  no  less  a  hand  than 
of  Drj-den,  but  the  tradition  is  entirely  unsupported. 

The  "  new  version  "  never  altogether  succeeded  in  suppLantinj 
the  earlier  Psalter  ;  but  it  was  the  last  metrical  version  of  the  psalms 
used  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such  it  may  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  future  historian  as  in  the  nature  of  a  "venerable 
link."  Among  the  English  Nonconformists  the  psalms  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  what  the  cynic  called 
"Watts'  whims,"  which  opened  the  stream  of  song  that  was  later  00^ 
to  be  swelled  by  Cowper,  Wesley,  and  others.  Watts  tried  his 
on  the  Psalms  too,  but  he  was  straightforward  in  the  matter 
were  only  "  The  Psalms  of  David  imitated."  His  object,  as  he 
it  himself,  was  to  "Christianise"  the  Psalter,  but,  unluckily,  the 
result  proved  as  little  of  a  success  as  all  the  other  attempts  to  gild 
the  refined  gold.  The  thought  was  true,  but  the  form  of  utterance 
was  false  ;  or,  to  quote  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  "  the  feeling  was 
lovely,  the  word  often  to  a  degree  repulsive."  Watis  wrote  some 
good  hymns,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  rewriting  of  the  Psalter, 
although  he  declared  that  his  effort  in  this  direction  was  "  the  greatest 
work  that  ever  he  had  published,  or  ever  hopes  to  do."  So  little  is 
an  author  able  to  estimate  aright  his  own  creations  ! 

In  Scotland  the  reign  of  the  metrical  psalm  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  the  days  of  Knox.  But  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
have,  on  the  whole  done  better  than  the  English  Churchmen.  Their 
first  Psalter,  it  is  true,  was  mainly  that  of  Slernhold,  but  there 
important  differences  of  detail.  Hopkins  was  much  less  numerot 
represented  ;  Kethe,  the  author  of  the  well-known  hundredth  ps 
"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  contributed  more  largely 
there  were  two  entirely  new  versifiers,  both  Edinburgh  clergymen, 
»ho  between  them  made  an  addition  of  twenty-one  psalms  to  the 
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Tcrskin.  The  worlt  of  the  Scottish  versifiers — for  Kethe,  Craig,  and 
Pocl  were  all  Scots — is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the  English, 
Ketfae,  indeed,  in  his  "  common  "  metres,  seldom  rises  above  the 
common  level,  but  his  compositions  in  long  metre  show  a  spirit  and 
an  easy  grace  that  are  quite  tinusual  in  his  day.  Of  the  entire  series 
of  contributors  to  the  Stemhold  Psalter,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  hi^est  place.  Some  of  Craig's  long  metres,  again,  are  among 
the  finest  spedmens  in  the  collection — although,  to  be  sure,  that  is 
not  Bxying  much  ;  and  Font's  "peculiar"  metres  arc  so  peculiarly 
good  that  they  have  been  incorporated  with  the  psalms  at  present 
in  use. 

The  Stcinhold  Psalter,  however,  never  won  for  itself  in  Scotland 
the  popularity  which  it  secured  in  England,  although  it  had  an  official 
existence  of  close  upon  a  hundred  years.  The  Reformed  Church 
had  enjoyed  only  a  life  of  half  a  century  when  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  "  revisel  of  the  psalms  in  metre,"  and  as  time  went  on  the 
desire  for  a  change  became  more  and  more  emphatic.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  so-called  version  of  James  VI,  came  into  play. 
VV'c  ay  so-called,  for  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  James  was 
only  tile  nominal  author— that  in  reality  he  was  strutting  in  plumes 
borrowed  from  Sir  ^\■illiam  Ale."Kinder,  Ijetter  known  afterwards  as 
Ibe  Earl  of  Stirling.  But  James  undoubtedly  did  do  something 
lowds  the  making  of  a  new  version.  In  a  letter  written  in  1620  to 
Dnimmond  of  Hawthomdcn,  Alexander  acknowledges  the  receipt 
from  Dnmunond  of  "  the  psalm  you  sent,  which  I  think  very  well 
done."  He  goes  on  ;  "1  had  done  the  same  long  before  it  came, 
iNit  James  prefers  his  own  lo  all  else,  though  perchance,  when  you 
tee  h,  j-ou  will  think  it  the  worst  of  the  three.  No  man  must  meddle 
with  that  subject,  and,  therefore,  I  advise  you  to  take  no  more  pains 
thCTdn,"  The  fancy  must  have  highly  delighted  the  royal  rhymer  ; 
for  in  such  an  undertaking  the  Hebrew  original  might,  at  any  rale, 
be  imiuted  to  the  extent  of  having  king  and  poet  in  one  individual. 
In  161 1  James  had  got  his  bishops  and  divines  (o  pro\-ide  the  people 
with  a  new  Bible,  and  if  he  reserved  the  recasting  of  the  old  Psalm- 
book  for  himself,  who  shall  blame  him?  The  monarch  might 
uithorise  the  use  of  Sternhold  ;  surely  he  might  authorise— nay, 
might  even  command — the  use  of  King  James !  But  the  opportunity 
&A  not  come  in  his  way.  According  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
(iincnl  sermon,  James's  work  of  versification  was  "  staied  in  the  one- 
and-thiity  palmc,"  when  "  Clod  called  him  to  sing  psalmes  with  the 
Ugiels."  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  completion  of  "  our  laic 
dan  father's  "  Psalm-book  was  entrusted  by  Charles  to  Sir  \Villiam 


-\lexander,  the  man  who  had  already  proved  himself  the  "  tnislie  ai 
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Alexander  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  when,  in  1626, 
Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  announc- 
ing tlial  the  \'ersion  would  very  soon  be  finished,  and  asking  for 
assistance  from  the  Scottish  clergy  in  the  way  of  having  it  accepted 
by  the  people.  But  neither  clergy  nor  people  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  King  James  as  completed  by  the  "  Lord  of  Stirling."  He 
was  openly  rejected  and  severely  criticised.  He  called  the  sun 
lord  of  light  "  and  the  moon  the  "  pale  lady  of  the  night,"  and 
could  self-respecting  Presbyterians  be  expected  to  sing  such  nonst 
as  that  ?  Calderwood  "'as  specially  hard  on  the  version.  It  was" 
"  harsh  and  thrawen  "  ;  it  had  "  new,  coined,  and  Court  terms  "  ;  it 
was  full  of  "poetical  conceits,"  and  showed  a  "heathenish  liberty" 
of  metre,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  only  serve  to  "  mak'  people 
glaik."  Still,  Charles  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  in  the  December 
of  1634  we  find  him  enjoining  the  Pti\7  Council  of  Scotland  that 
"  no  other  psalms  of  any  edition  whatever  be  either  printed  hereafter 
within  that  our  kingdom,  or  imported  thither,  either  bound  by  them- 
selff  or  otherways,  from  any  fon^ne  partes."  This  enactment  bad 
no  practical  effect,  but  the  King  seemed  determined  to  cany  his 
point,  and  several  further  attempts  to  enforce  the  royal  version  were 
made  up  to  1637,  when  it  received  its  death-blow  as  part  of  the  lock- 
less  Liturgy  of  Laud. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  the  results  of  Charles's  injudicious 
efforts  to  regulate  Church  government  and  worship  in  Scotland,  In 
a  few  days  aher  Jenny  Geddes  had  hurled  her  stool  at  the  head  of 
the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  signing  the  National  Covenant,  binding  themselves 
by  "  solemn  oath "  to  oppose  the  revival  of  "  Popish  errors "  in 
Scotland,  and  to  unite  "  for  the  defence  of  their  laws,  their  freedom, 
and  their  King."  The  commotion  soon  extended  to  England,  and 
by-and-by  the  whole  country  was  crying  aloud  for  uniformity  i 
doctrine,  discipline,  Church  government,  and  wiiat  not. 
"  uniform  "  metrical  psalter  was  among  the  desiderated  improver 
upon  the  then  condition  of  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The 
Psalter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  differed  considerably  from 
Enghsh  ;  and  besides  this,  both  versions,  it  was  felt,  contained 
good  deal  that  was  at  once  obsolete  and  objectionable.  A 
version  was  thus  not  only  expedient  but  advisable,  and  the  a 
was  heartily  entered  into  when  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines 
ftt  Westminster  in  1643.    IlAuch  time  and  much  argttaM)i|< 
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over  the  several  translations  sent  in  by  their  authors  for  the  approval 
of  the  divines,  but  in  the  end  Tate  and  Brady  carried  the  day  for  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Francis  Rous  became  the  accepted  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians. 

"  Our  old  friend  Rous,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  was  one  of  the  lay 
commissioners  of  the  very  assembly  which  sat  in  judgment  upon  his 
poetical  "travails."  A  native  of  Cornwall,  he  had  several  times 
been  returned  to  Parliament,  and  was  successively  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  Council  and  his  House  of  Lords.  Cromwell  was  his 
hero,  and  that  hero  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  characters  of 
Moses  and  Joshua.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  was  made 
Provost  of  Eton,  and  he  held  this  lucrative  post  until  his  death  in 
1658.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  proposal  to  form  the 
English  Conunonwealth  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  that  he  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  "the  illiterate  Jew  of  Eton,"  given  him  by  the 
Royalists.  That  he  was  not  illiterate  we  know  from  his  works  as 
well  as  from  his  career,  although,  to  judge  him  solely  by  his 
Psalter,  there  might  be  with  some  a  pri?nd  fade  ground  for  the 
opprobrious  designation.  Even  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  not 
entirely  pleased  with  his  treatment  of  King  David.  Their  com- 
missioners at  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  his  version,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  taking  the  work  into  its 
own  "  independent  consideration."  At  a  meeting  of  the  head  Court 
in  1647  a  committee  of  four  eminent  Churchmen  was  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  amend  in  the  Rous  Psalter  "such  passages 
as  were  faulty,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labours  of  other  poetical 
writers,  and  to  attend  to  the  animadversions  of  Presbyteries." 

It  was  a  novel  piece  of  literary  work,  this  tinkering  of  an  author 
while  the  author  was  himself  living  ;  but  the  Committee  went  forward 
to  the  task  with  a  will,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  Psalter,  as  used 
by  the  Scottish  Kirk  to-day,  had  been  "  authorised  "  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Sternhold  was  dead.  Rous  reigned  in 
his  stead.  No  doubt  it  cost  the  Scottish  people  a  pang  to  part  with 
their  old  Psalter,  notwithstanding  its  many  and  grave  defects.  It 
was  the  Psalm-book  of  Knox,  of  Welsh,  of  Melville,  and  of  the  men 
who  carried  on  the  struggle  with  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.  It  had 
"  cheered  the  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  of  Blackness,  sailed  with 
them  in  their  ships  to  France,  consoled  their  exile,  and  sent  its  notes 
from  Duns  Law  across  the  Merse  to  challenge  the  song  of  the 
Cavaliers."  On  sentimental  grounds  its  claims  to  the  veneration 
and  tefffxd  of  the  nation  were  thus  by  no  means  slight.    But  the  tide 
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of  refiann  in  matLers  bocli  civil  and  relfgincs  had  set  in  strong ;  and 
die  idea  of  having  one  common  form  or  wocship  woold  natnzally  out- 
weigh inch  considerations  oc  sentiment  as  maj  haTe  attached  to  the 
giving  op  of  the  iirid  Psalu*r. 

Regarded  is  a  liierarv  prodaccoc,  the  Rous  veisioo  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  its  predecesaor.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  hest 
poetical  rraaslarion  of  the  Psalms  of  which  the  English  literature 
can  boast.  There  \s  a  hne,  manly  ring  about  it  that  is  quite  foreign 
to  Taie  and  Bradv.  and  a  smtxxhness  which  die  Stemhold  versifiers 
seidon:  ariiined.  I:  \s  characterised  by  an  eminent  truthfulness  to 
the  original,  and  it  yields  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  in  a  real  Saxcm 
strength  and  simplicity.  But  it  has  its  imperfections  and  its  blemishes 
toa  It  is  deficient  'v:i  variety  of  metre  :  its  language  is  in  too  many 
instances  blunt  and  uncouth  ;  and  its  rhymes  are  often  rou^  and 
ragged  to  the  verge  of  doggereL  There  are  frequent  obscurities^  and 
many  ambiguities  in  the  style  :  the  old  Scottish  idiom  occurs  in 
several  places  :  and,  as  Dr.  Beatde  once  pointed  out,  the  antiquated 
Scottish  pronunciation  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  out  the  rhyme. 
All  this  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  admitted  by  the  past  generations 
who  have  used  the  Psalter  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  as  a  vehicle  of 
devodon. 

But  to  look  at  the  Psalter  from  the  purely  Scottish  point  of  view 
is  not  to  criticise  it  at  alL  It  has  been  woven  into  the  religious  life 
of  the  people  ;  and  so,  whilst  it  is  of  little  poetical  \*alue,  the  people 
regard  it  as  both  beaudful  and  venerable.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave 
fine  expression  to  this  sendment  when,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  he  was  consulted  about  a  proposal  to  make  another  change 
in  the  version.  ''  The  expression  of  the  old  metrical  psalms,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  *'  though  homely,  is  plain,  forcible,  and  intelligible,  and 
very  often  possesses  a  rude  sort  of  majesty  which,  perhaps,  would  be 
ill-exchanged  for  mere  eloquence.  Their  andquity  is  also  a  circum- 
stance striking  to  the  imagination,  and  possessing  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the  feelings.  They  are  the  very  words  and  accents  of 
our  early  reformers,  sung  by  them  in  woe  and  gradtude  in  the  fields, 
in  the  churches,  and  on  the  scaffold.  The  parting  with  this  very 
association  of  ideas  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  devodon.  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  taste  in  sacred,  as  well  as  profane  poetry ;  I 
cannot  help  preferring  even  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  to  Tate  and 
Brady,  and  our  own  metrical  version  to  both.  I  hope,  therefore,  it 
will  be  touched  with  a  lenient  hand."  The  Psalter  was,  however, 
left  untouched  ;  and  in  Scotland  Rous  is  sung  to-day  as  he  left  the 
Assembly's  hands  in  1649. 

J.   CUTHBERT  HADDBN. 


FURNESS  ABBEY,  AND  ITS  STORY. 


ON  the  extreme  north-westerly  portion  of  Lancashire,  in  a  district 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  county  by  the  wide-spreading 
hay  of  Morecambe,  lie  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  famous  religious 
house.  The  scene  has  been  depicted  by  the  brush  of  the  painter, 
reverently  investigated  by  the  antiquarj-,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
the  aidiitectural  and  the  historical  pilgrim.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  for  the 
ruins  are  those  of  the  once  powerful  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Fumess, 
one  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  county  palarine  of  Lancaster. 
Among  the  many  mementoes  of  the  instability  of  human  institutions 
in  which  this  county  abounds,  we  know  of  none  more  pathetic  than 
these.  If  stones  can  preach,  assuredly  these  could  preach ;  if  stones 
could  cry  out,  these  stones  assuredly  might  cry  out.  For  the  most 
put,  the  history  of  an  abbey  is  written  in  consequence  of  the 
important,  exciting,  or  instructive  events  that  have  had  birth  within 
its  mils.  Notwithstanding,  the  history  of  an  abbey  may  be  both 
entertaining  and  useful,  although  it  has  not  been  the  stage  on  which 
splendid  actions  have  been  performed.  Let  us,  then,  caution  our 
readers  at  the  beginning  that  they  must  not  expect  from  us  an 
ardutectural  dissertation  on  Fumess  Abbey,  but  instead  thereof  a 
redtal  of  some  passages  from  its  chequered  annals. 

Before  the  Normans  landed  on  our  shores,  under  the  command 
<A  Duke  William,  in  1066,  we  know  nothing  of  Furness,  either  from 
onl  tradition  or  from  written  tradition.  An  impenetrable  obscurity 
lungs  over  this  period.  But  after  the  Conquest  the  darkness  begins 
to  break.  We  search  the  Latin  chronicles  of  monastic  history,  and 
we  find  that  Furaess  under  Norman  rule  was  inhabited  by  Roger  de 
Poictoa,  k  Norman  baron,  to  whom  Duke  Wilham  had  granted  it. 
What  this  person  said  or  did  to  merit  banishment  from  the  realm  by 
his  liege  or  lord  we  cannot  tell,  but  banished  he  was,  and  whether 
fab  tenure  was  long  or  short,  certain  it  is  that  it  came  to  an  end. 
FuRKss  changed  hands.  The  King  transferred  it  to  Stephen,  Count 
of  Bologna,  who  confened  it  upon  a  colony  of  monks  at  Savigny. 
XIbm  wioAi  belonged  to  an  order,  which  was  the  stem  of  a  greater. 
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which  had  been  founded  in  conjunction  with  another  by  StepI 
Harding,  a  monk  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Cisiertium 
Clteaux,  in  Burgundy,  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1098.     From 
that  time  onwards  the  monks  of  this  peculiar  order  were  termed 
Cistercians,  and  their  foundations  were  soon  to  be  found  in  evoy 
quarter  of  Europe.     This  is  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  accountj 
of  the  Cistercian  order.     ^Vhoever  has  dipped  into  the  pages  of 
singularly  attractive  and   solid   work   of  Mr.  Beck,   the  "Annales' 
Fumesienses,"  will  have  perused  what  ive  conceive  to  be  one  of  the 
most  luminous  expositions  of  the  principles  on  which  the  famoui 
order  was  conducted.     All  that  we  can  say  of  it  here  is  that,  like  all 
others,  it  grew  by  degrees  in  enormous  wealth  and   powerj  richei 
continuing  to  flow  into  their  capacious  treasuries  with  a  rapidity  tiul] 
marvellous. 

The  first  monkish  colony  from  the  Savignian  monastery,  of  t 
we  have  spoken,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fumess  some 
during  the  jear  1124,  when  the  First  Henry  had  been  King  of  Engl 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
member  of  this  band  did  not  constitute  himself  its  chronicler.  A 
record  of  their  journey  at  this  distance  of  time  would  have  been 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  historical  student,  for  the  lime  present 
is  always  eager  to  learn  of  times  past.  Fastidious  curiosity  satiated, 
it  would  seem,  with  the  rich,  indigestible  delicacies  of  the  present, 
turns  with  avidity  to  the  potted  meats  of  the  past.  Like  Ulysses 
old,  they  saw  many  cities,  and  were  furnished  with  opportunities 
studying  the  minds  of  many  men  and  the  manners  of  many  countiii 
But  we  should  labour  under  a  very  grave  misapprehension 
to  suppose  that  the  England  of  that  day  bore  any  very  close  resem- 
blance to  that  in  which  we  live.  Tlieir  first  halting-place  was  Tulket, 
in  Amoumders,  where  they  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
leader,  the  first  abbot  of  the  subsequent  abbey,  Ewan  d'Avranches, 
three  years.  But  the  peninsula  of  Fumess,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Fulher,  proved  a  too  irresistible  attraction.  The  keen  eye  of  the 
monks  detected  in  it  a  spot  created  for  monastic  retirement 
had  been  lavishing  upon  it  all  her  charms.  Its  lofty  mountains, 
softly  swelling  hills,  its  wood-crowned  heights,  its  gentle  vales, 
marked  it  out  for  monks.  Representing  ihe  desirabiUty  of 
accession  of  this  fair  domain  to  Count  Stephen  of  Mostam  and 
Boulogne,  it  was  given  to  them  in  1127.  The  spot  was  thus  won. 
An  abbey  was  soon  to  rise.  In  that  sequestered,  deep,  and  narrow 
vale,  in  which  the  traveller  sees  nought  but  crumbling  ruins  now— in 
that  smiling  valley,  known  as  the  valley  of  the  Nightshade,  building 
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Db8  vrere  commenced,  of  what  in  its  pristine  perfection  was 
■  the  roost  extensive  and  important  monastic  establishmenls  in 
•U  oui  realm. 

Exactly  eleven  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  had  been 
tatd,  its  great  benefactor,  Stephen,  as  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  was 
dected  King  of  England.  This  event  gave  great  cause  for  joy  and 
SatisEaction  to  the  abbot  of  Fumess  and  his  twelve  monks.  By  the 
I  of  their  donations  they  had  prayed  for  the  souls  of  their 
IT  and  his  family.  But  monks  were  only  human,  and  it  would 
■TC  been  strange  had  they  omitted  to  pray  for  his  temporal  welfare, 
tnid  his  unabated  interest  in  their  abbey.  We  may  assume,  however, 
n  the  absence  of  anything  directly  leading  us  to  a  contrary  opinion, 
Stephen's  Interest  after  his  accession  was  but  lukewarm. 
'Inemies  botli  at  home  and  abroad  left  him  Uttle  leisure  for  contem- 
ptoiion,  and  engrossed  all  his  energies.  Fightings  and  fears  within 
•ltd  without  were  his  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Possibly 
Abbot  Ewan  d'Avranches  saw  little  of  his  benefactor ;  he  died  in 
■  154,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and 
|ioquenc&  "Magne  scientie  et  non  minoris  sanctitatis  vir,"  says 
ttie  Fumess  Raster,  and  again,  "  hicquc  fecundus." 

During  the  two  centuries  which  followed  the  death  of  Abbot 
d'Avrmnches  the  monks,  under  a  succession  of  abbots,  rapidly  accu- 
nubtcd  territorial  possessions  through  the  piety  of  benefactors  of 
Cnay  rank.  Their  ample  stores  included  the  benefactions  of  both 
.frinoes  and  peasants.  £oth  in  England  and  in  Ireland  their  estates 
;  aiunerous,  extensive,  and  productive.  Not  always,  however, 
ffid  ao  abbot  create  favourable  impressions  among  those  whom  he 
IS  aeoi  to  govern.  \Vhy  it  was  so  does  not  appear  ;  whether  he  was 
feaugbtf,  imperious,  overbearing,  or  what  not,  is  not  recorded. 
Ponibljr  it  was  a  case  of— 

I  do  not  lore  tlice.  Dr.  Fell, 
Tlie  reason  why  I  cannol  tell : 
Only  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  Ihee,  Df-  FeH. 

3he  case  of  John  Codcan,  the  twenty-sixth  abbot,  affords  a  case  in 

point.    Abbot  Cockan's  appointment  evoked  such  serious  dissensions 

BkI  disturbances  among  some  of  the  monks  that  the  aid  of  a  special 

riutor  from  Clteaux  was  called  in.     But  even  his  presence  did  little 

wotbc  the  contentious  parties,  and  only  by  means  of  letters  patent, 

lich  the  King  directed  to  some  of  the  Yorkshire  abbots,  commanding 

BID  to  asast  the  Cistercian  visitor  in  restoring  unity,  peace,  and  con- 

ihc  disturbances  allayed.     But  this  was  as  nothing  when 
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an  abbot  was  found  in  the  capacity  of  a  smuggler.     Robert — we 
not  know  his  surname — was    the  delinquent.      UTielher  he  fou] 

that  life  at  Pumess  was  monotonous,  or  whether  his  lordship  got 
crossed  in  love,  which  diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  contemplative 
life,  and  made  him  pine  for  a  life  of  adventure,  or  whether  the  pride 
of  life  triumphed  over  the  vows  of  the  priesthood  and  the  cloister, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  j  only  this  we  know,  astounding  as  it  may 
seem  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  Abbot  Robert  was  convicted  of 
smuggling.  "Avarice,"  says  the  learned  Fosbroke,  in  his  "History 
of  British  Monarchism,"  "  was  the  great  vice  of  the  Cistercians  ;  they 
were  great  dealers  in  wool,  and,  in  fact,  farmers  more  than  monks." 
This  may  seem  libellous,  but  we  fear  that  it  can  be  credibly  sul^- 
stantiated.  In  the  year  1423  the  merchants  of  the  staple  at 
exposed  the  corrupt  practices  of  which  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's 
been  guilty  in  the  petition  which  they  presented  to  the  Engltsli 
Parliament  They  showed  what  admitted  of  no  dispute,  that  the 
brotherhood  of  Furness  had  so  far  forgotten  the  injunction  to  take 
no  thought  for  their  life  that  they  used  to  employ  their  own  vessels 
for  transporting  their  wool  to  distant  lands;  and  that  owing  to  the 
abbot  having  first  set  the  example  of  loading  a  vessel  of  zoo  tons 
burthen  with  wool  in  Peel  Harbour,  it  subsequently  became  a  retreat 
for  those  who  wished  to  evade  the  payment  of  royal  duties,  as  the 
abbot  had  done  ever  since  his  appointment. 

The  investigations  of  architects  and  of  antiquaries  alike  have 
been  instrumental  in  determining  that  Furness  Abbey,  so  far  as  its 
ruinous  condition  has  admitted  of  investigation  and  decision, 
possessed  all  those  buildings  which  conformed  to  the  established 
canons  of  Cistercian  architecture.  It  had  its  Church  for  devotion 
and  its  Chapter  House  for  deliberation.  It  had  its  refectory  for 
eating  and  its  dormitory  for  sleeping.  It  had  its  locutory  for  con- 
versation and  its  cloister  for  exercise.  It  had  its  calefactory  for 
warmth,  its  almonry  for  alms,  its  infirmary  for  the  sick,  its  scriptorium 
for  the  studious.  It  had  its  novitiate  for  the  reception  of  novices,  a 
bursary  for  disbursements,  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  abbot,  aa 
hospitium  for  the  reception  of  guests,  Add  to  these  the  kitchens, 
the  sculleries,  the  larders,  the  pantries,  and  the  cellars  bdoors,  and 
the  ovens,  the  mills,  the  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  granaries,  store- 
houses, bams,  siables,  orchards,  gardens,  and  fish-ponds,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  monastic  premises  in  the 

e  Reformation  era, 
'I"l5e  Chiwch  at  Furness  presented  the  appears 

ats,  aad  was  of  enormous  length — two  bundled  < 


in?V 


Pinches.  The  chancel  extended  sixty  feet  to  ihe  east,  and  was 
by  two  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  church.  Through  a 
gnmd  cast  window  and  four  other  apertures  a  Rood  of  richly-tinted 
light  poured  into  the  chancel,  on  to  the  high  aitar,  which  stood  upon 
a  raised  platform.  Hard  by,  in  the  south  wall,  were  the  sedilia,  or 
canopied  stalls,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  While  the  cradled 
clouds  flushed  round  the  summer  sky,  the  monks  by  tillage  had  made 
the  solitary  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  and  in  fields  ripe  to  the 
harvest,  songs  of  reapers  blended  in  harvest  time  with  the  music  ofthe 
Irish  part  of  that  shoreless  ocean  which  tumbles  round  the  globe. 

At  the  head  of  the  community  at  Furness  stood  the  abbot,  who 
possessed  absolute  sway  over  all.  His  usual  style  was  my  lord. 
His  usual  style  of  living  was  luxurious.  His  duties  were  strictly 
defined.  To  bless  the  no\'ices  at  their  first  tonsure,  to  impose 
penance  upon  monkish  offenders— to  appoint,  to  provide,  to 
degrade  the  inferior  officers,  such  were  his  chief  duties.  Moreover, 
it  was  at  his  hands  on  every  first  Sunday  of  the  Lenten  season  that 
the  monks  who  presided  over  the  various  offices  of  the  convent 
received  their  appointment,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  admonition  to 
acquit  themselves  honourably  of  their  appointed  tasks.  Next  to  the 
abbot  ranked  the  prior.  The  prior,  who  was  assisted  by  a  sub- 
prior,  was  the  abbot's  right  hand  man,  and  assumed  the  head  of 
afiairs  whenever  required.  The  third  important  personage  was  the 
cdlarer,  who  superintended  the  gaslronomical  functions  of  the 
eitablishment.  The  food,  the  wine,  the  various  meals,  all  were 
ennusied  to  his  care.  The  "  vestiary  "  took  charge  of  the  wardrobe  ; 
the  "piianciary"  distributed  the  pittances;  the  " refeclioner " 
managed  the  refectory  ;  the  "  hospitaller  "  entertained  the  guests ; 
the  "  infinoarer  "  attended  the  sick  ;  the  "  almoner  "  distributed  the 
alms;  the  "porter"  guarded  the  gates;  the  "sacristan"  looked 
after  the  chapel ;  the  "  precentor "  superintended  the  service ; 
the  "  bursat "  controlled  the  expenditure.  We  have  not,  however, 
yet  enumerated  all  the  officers  who  found  a  local  habitation  and  a 
ttamc  at  Fumess.  For  there  were  the  master  of  tlie  novices,  the 
master  of  the  caners,  the  hebdomidaries,  or  weekly  officers,  and 
the  seneschal,  or  steward.  There  were,  in  addition,  numerous 
artificers  for  every  species  of  manufacture  which  the  necessities  of 
the  abbey  demanded.  ^Ve  read  of  tailors,  of  tanners,  of  weavers,  of 
cobUers,  of  carpenters,  of  smiths,  of  a  gold  embroiderer,  of  a 
mastcr-ma&on.  To  the  master-mason  was  committed  the  care  of  all 
Uie  boilUiogs  of  the  abbey. 

Of  the  inner  life  at  Fumess  Abbey  we  catch  hardly  any  glimpses 
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during  this  eventful  epoch.  The  monastery  conuined  no  such 
gossiping  chronicler  as  Jocelin  de  Bralcelonda,  the  garrulous  monk 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whose  figure  has  been  rendered  so  familiar 
to  modem  times  by  the  author  of  "  Past  and  Present"  Possibly  the 
fat,  lazy  brethren  were  unequal  to  composition,  and  even  if  they  had 
been,  we  doubt  whether  they  would  not  have  resented  "a  chiel 
among  them  taking  notes,"  In  the  centuries  which  preceded  the 
Reformation,  the  furor  autobiographicus,  which  has  become  almost 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh  in  these  days,  was  not  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  worid  of  letters.  Men  thought  more  and  wrote 
less.  The  fashion  of  composing  elaborate  tnimotrcs  pour  servir  had 
not  been  set  even  by  sprightly  France.  Gastronomy  took  pre- 
cedence of  literary  pursuits.  The  kitchen  and  the  wine  cellar  were 
of  more  account  in  monkish  eyes  than  the  scriptorium  and  the 
library.  Bacchus,  we  suspect,  could  count  more  devotees  among  the 
good  brethren  of  Furness  than  all  the  Nine  Muses  put  together. 
These  failings,  we  are  aware,  have  exposed  the  monastic  orders  to  the 
poignant  ironical  shafts  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful, 
but  this  comes  of  not  making  due  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  The  monks  would  have  declared  with  the  Preacher 
of  old  time  that  there  is  really  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour  ;  and 
thus  nine-tenths  of  them  degenerated  into  Nimrods,  Ramrods,  and 
Fishing  Rods. 

The  history  of  an  ordinary  day  in  the  life  of  a  Furness  monk  was 
something  like  this.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  attended  the 
Nocturnal,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  of  the  seven  devotional  exercises 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  also  required  to  attend  matins 
or  praise  at  six,  tierce  at  nine,  sext  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  "none" 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  vespers  at  six,  and  compline,  or  "  com- 
pletory" — a  service  so-called  from  its  completing  the  day's  services — 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  meals  were  taken  in  common. 
Eating  began  so  soon  as  the  abbot  struck  a  single  blow  on  the  table 
with  his  hand  or  his  knife.  This  signal  was  repeated  at  the  close 
of  the  repast,  in  order  that  the  servants  might  remove  the  dishes. 
Silence  reigned  always  at  meal  times. 

Of  the  dietary  at  Furness  we  possess  no  records.     Two  n 
day  only  were  allowed,  in  addition  to  a  "  mixture  "  or  composttv 
of  bread  and  water  or  wine,  which  is  taken  as  a  breakfast.     Fid 
meat  was  allowed  only  to  the  infirm  ;  broth  appears  to  have  h 
general  use.     Wine  was  freely  allowed,  but  frequent  potations  a 
compline  were  slriclly  forbidden.     From  time  to  time  a  u 
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generous  abbot   allowed  Ihe  brethren  a  "pittance"  and  grant  of 
food,  either  solid  or  liquid,  in  addition  to  iheir  regular  fare. 

Nominally,  every  member  of  the  abbey,  unless  let  by  sickness  or 
infirmity,  did  something.  He  either  copied  and  illuminated  manuscripts 
fur  ihe  augmentation  of  the  library'  in  the  scriptorium,  or  elseattended 
to  iJie  breeding  and  keeping  of  sheep,  osen,  horses,  pigs,  and  other 
doofieatic  animals.  The  abbey  school,  moreovtr,  where  the  novices 
were  received  into  probation,  and  were  instructed  in  the  "  rudiments," 
fumi&hed  employment  for  monkish  hands  and  minds.  Now  and 
then  two  of  the  number  were  sent  to  attend  the  local  markets  and 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  various  commodities. 
Then  at  the  due  season  all  monks  were  required  to  undergo  bleedings 
by  the  monitor,  bleeding  being  considered  the  remedy  for  most  dis 
orders.  One  or  two  of  the  community,  it  was  almost  certain,  would 
be  ill,  and  their  needs  in  the  infirmary,  where  they  were  laid  on 
hair  mattresses,  were  carefully  attended  to.  Speaking  was  permitted 
aly  at  the  appointed  hours  in  the  locutory  or  the  parlour,  and 
ren  then  the  con^-ersation  H-as  directed  to  turn  only  upon  spiritual 
ipics  and  subjects  of  an  elevated  character.  Now  and  then  we  may 
1  believe  Fumess  furnished  a  brace  of  pilgrims  bound  for  one 
f  the  great  shrines. 

So  peacefully  stole  the  years  away,  until  the  Eighth  Henry 
lolved  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  religious  orders 
e  seized  with  fear  and  trembling.  Even  to  the  secluded  abbey  of 
mess  whispers  of  the  King's  intentions  found  their  way.  It  was 
useless  to  talk  as  many  talked  of  gradual  reformation,  of  the  rehgious 
and  moral  abuses  which  length  of  years  and  superfluity  of  wealth 
had  brought  forth.  The  stern  decree  had  gone  forth.  Blacker  and 
blacker  the  clouds  darkened  around  England.  In  the  visitation  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  in  the  spoliation  of  the  minor  abbeys 
were  seen  the  first  bursts  of  tlie  tempest.  Soon  followed  the  crash 
■of  the  greater  houses.  The  storm  was  not  spent  until  every  monastic 
tablishment  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
pgnnlry  was  despoiled. 

Cromwell's  Commissioners  arrived  at  Furness  in  1536.  The 
Kinks,  with  Abbot  Pcle  at  their  head,  assembled  to  receive  them  in 
!  Chapter  House  with  many  misgivings.  Not  long  before,  an 
turrection  had  broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
,,  which  were  Catholic  ahnost  to  a  man,  and  jealous  for  the 
d  superstitions.  The  King,  in  his  letter  of  instruction  to  the  Duke 
r  Norfolk,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  monastic  orders  had 
ncnted  rebellion.      How  far  this  charge  was  true  cannot  now  be 
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ascertained.    There  are,  however,  reasons  for  believing   that  the 
Abbot  of  Fumess,  in  common  with  the  abbots  of  other  northern 

monasteries,  had  something  to  do  with  it,  though  his  wariness 
diplomacy  removed  from  him  any  imputation  of  oi-ert  trcasonal 
aims.     The   Earl   of  Sussex   was   not   slow  in  concealing  the 
Opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  monks  of  Fumess  at  thi? 
period,  for,  in  writing  to  the  King,  he  declared  that  he  beheved  they 
possessed  as  evil  hearts  and  minds  as  those  of  any  other  monastery 
in  the  kingdom. 

Fully  aware  of  all  this  the  Commissioners  warmed  to  their  work. 
Questions  of  a  kind  never  dreamt  of  were  now  put  to  the  monks,  the 
Commissionersmeantimewatching  their  countenances  as  acat  watches 
a  mouse.  No  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no  hesitation  was  permitted. 
Crimes  real,  crimes  imputed,  treasons  actual,  treasons  contemplated — 
nothing  was  allowed  to  be  passed  over.  The  Holy  Inquisition  never 
put  more  searching  questions.  The  catalogue  of  the  crimes  with  which 
the  monks  of  Furness  and  Salley  were  charged  has  been  preserved. 
A  ridiculous  catalogue  it  is.  One  pities  the  time  when  prophecy 
was  ranked  among  crimes,  or  when  a  monk  was  liable  to  have  his 
head  chopped  off  for  daring  to  prognosticate  that  Edward  VI.  would 
be  slain  before  he  reached  the  throne,  or  for  daring  to  whisper 
his  opinion  that  the  "  King  was  not  right  heire  to  the  crowne,  for  his 
father  cam  in  by  no  true  lyne  but  by  the  sworde."  Hard  as  the 
Commissioners  tried  to  incriminate  the  brethren  of  Furness  they 
achieved  little  success,  and  had  in  the  end  to  content  themselves 
with  committing twoofthenumbertoLancasterCastle.  Monasteries, 
however,  had  surrendered  to  the  King  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the 
abbots  were  deposed,  others  imprisoned,  others  executed.  The 
King  was  determined  that  Furness  should  not  escape,  foiled  as  he 
had  been  in  laying  any  crimes,  real  or  imaginar>',  at  the  door  of 
Roger  Pele.  But  Pele  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  was  useless  to  hold 
out  against  this  unprincipled  monarch,  hs  well  might  he  resist  aa 
avalanche  as  resist  bluff  King  Hal.  At  last,  in  rsj?,  Pele  gave  in. 
With  his  own  right  hand,  albeit  a  reluctant  one,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners  at  Whalley  Abbey,  whither  he  had  been  cited  to 
appear,  he  appended  his  signature  to  a  declaration  of  resignation.  "It 
Cometh  freely  of  myself  and  without  any  enforcement,"  he  said,  and 
posterity  gasps  as  it  peruses  the  sentence  on  the  original  instrument. 
Before  it  was  translated  to  the  King  the  Earl  of  Sussex  took  tlie 
liberty  of  adding  a  postscript,  in  which  he  observed  that  it  had  bwn 
obtained  from  "the  very  facile  and  ready  mynde  of  the  abbot," 
One  wonders  what  the  abbot  would  have  said  himself  had  he 
Itnonn  it. 
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No  one  had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  than 
the  King,  who  sent  three  knights  to  take  possession  of  the  abbey. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Commissioners.  In  the  meantime 
Abbot  Pele  had  rejoined  his  brethren,  and  had  doubtless  bade  them 
piepare  for  the  worst.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Commissioners 
appeared  at  their  door  they  assembled  in  full  chapter,  where  the 
fatal  deed  of  surrender,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Antony  Fitz- 
herbcrt,  was  submitted  to  them.  With  heavy  heart  and  faltering 
hand  Pele  passed  the  quill  to  each  of  his  thirty  brethren  in  suc- 
cession- The  deed  soon  numbered  its  full  complement  of  signatures. 
The  shades  of  night  had  closed  over  their  heads.  One  of  the 
monks  stole  into  the  magnificent  chapel,  gazed  for  a  time  on  the 
awful  beauty  of  the  scene,  seized  his  extinguisher,  and  quenched  for 
evermore  the  lamp  which  perpetually  burnt  before  the  altar,  myste- 
rious symbol  of  the  presence  of  Him  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see,  who  dwelleth  in  temples  not  made  with  hands,  in  a  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto. 

The  strife  of  ecclesiasticism  was  over.  The  breach  with  the  Holy 
See  had  been  consummated.  Furness  had  been  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  despoiled  monasteries.  Pele  received  some  compensation 
from  the  Crown  in  the  rectory  of  Dalton,  worth  little  more  than 
thirty  pounds ;  but  he  had  hardly  been  inducted  before  Cromwell 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  it.  Whether  he  succeeded  Is  not  clear.  We 
may  hope  that  he  did  not.  ^Vhat  became  of  the  siir\-iving  monks  we 
cannot  tell,  though  the  fact  thai  some  of  them  must  have  survived  the 
dissolution  sixteen  years,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  1553  they 
were  in  receipt  of  fifteen  pounds  from  the  revenues. 

The  most  deplorable  part  of  our  story  concerns,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  fate  of  the  fabric.  No  part  of  it  that  was  likely  to  secure 
a  purchaser  was  overlooked  by  the  Commissioners.  Its  lead,  its 
bells,  its  ornaments,  its  vestments,  its  outbuildings,  its  farm  stock — 
all  were  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  monks,  on  being 
ejected  from  their  comfortable  quarters,  it  seems,  murmured  loudly. 
They  were  not  the  people  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods. 
The  King  had  graciously  allowed  them  only  forty  shillings  wherewith 
to  purchase  secular  goods,  and  to  carry  them  on  their  journey,  whither 
ihey  had  resolved  for  the  future  to  dwell.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
milk  cows,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey,  were  sold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Furness,  and  the  lead  was  melted  down  by  the  greedy 
crew  of  spoliators,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  extract  every  particle  of 
the  metal,  actually  remelted  the  very  dross.  The  church  and  steeple 
were  riot  suffered  to  remain,  but  were  pulled  down  and  defaced.  One 
vol,  ccLxxK.    no.  19S1. 
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thing,  and  one  alone,  is  commendable  in  all  this  work  of  plmider, 
and  that  is,  that  to  the  applicants  who^clamoured  for  grants  of  the 
abbey's  belongings,  the  preference  was  given  to  its  poor  servants 
over  those  who  had  never  had  any  connection  with  the  house.  The 
spoliation  over,  the  task  of  destruction  b^an.  A  few  days  sufficed 
to  bring  it  to  the  forlorn  condition  which  it  ha$  now  worn  more  or 
less  for  three  hundred  rolling  years,  a  silent  witness  to  the  influence 
of  that  faith  from  which  has  sprung  all  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  the 
freedom,  and  the  glory  of  the  Western  world. 

WILUAM  CONNOR  SYDNEY. 


WILLIAM    WEBBE. 


SCHOOLMASTERS,  from  Orbilius  down  to  Busby,  have  been 
the  perennial  gibe  of  saliitsts.  It  is  the  profession  that  most 
encourages  the  exercise  of  loud  and  empty  pretension.  Just  now  the 
mirtor  poet  (a  profession  held  by  some  lo  have  been  invented  by 
Mi.  Traill)  is  trapped  and  shot  by  the  journalist,  like  a  pigeon  from^ 
a  box,  with  merry  gibes  at  the  infinite  affectation  of  the  creature, 
and  his  little  aixs  and  graces.  Horace,  the  Philistine  bard,  gave 
him  no  quarter ;  be  says  that  mediocre  poets  were  not  permitted  by 
goda  or  men  or  columns,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

My  hen^  Mr.  William  Webbe,  must  be  held  to  have  laboured 
under  grave  disadvantages,  for  he  was,  first,  a  schoolmaster,  and  of 
that  abhorred  species,  a  private  tutor ;  and  he  was  also  a  minor  poet. 

Mr.  Webbe,  in  the  year  1586,  when  he  may  be  held  to  have 
passed  his  thirtieth  year,  wrote  a  "  Discourse  of  English  Poetry," 
The  original  is  a  rare  and  valuable  book.  Two  copies  are  known 
to  adst :  one  is  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  other  was  sold  in  1773,  at 
Mr.  West's  sale,  for  loj.  ftd.  It  changed  hands  several  times,  rising 
in  price,  and  in  181  >  was  bought  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  sale  for 
£fi^  l^  the  Marquis  of  Blandford, 

In  tS;i  Mr.  Edward  Arber  carefully  edited  it,  and  it  is  within 
reach  of  all ;  and  a  very  tiresome  work  it  is — thin  and  affected,  but 
(Wt  without  mteresl. 

Mr.  Webbe  was  private  tutor  in  the  house  of  Edward  Sulyard, 
Ex],  at  Flemyngs,  near  Chelmsford.  Edward  and  Thomas  Sulyard 
were  his  pupils.  Thomas  was  thirteen  in  1586.  Mr.  Webbe  calls 
them  "pregnant  )-mpes  of  right  excellent  hope,"  which,  we  may 
presume,  pve  pleasure  lo  their  father,  though  grotesquely  phrased. 
Further,  be  says,  in  the  printed  dedicatory  epistle,  that  his  tracUte 
was  composed  "  in  the  intermissions  of  my  daily  business,  even  these 
snniner  eveinngesi"  when  the  "  pregnant  ympes  "  had  probably  "  re- 
lucouMly  gone  bcdward,"  excusing  himself  thus,  no  doubt,  for  fear 
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that  his  worship  might  imagine  that  his  daily  business  had  \ 
intermittent  indeed.  But  his  tutorial  services  appear  to  have  beeD~ 
acceptable,  for  when  the  little  Sulyards  grew  to  man's  estate,  the 
virtuous  Mr.  Webbe  went  to  intermit  his  daily  business  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henry  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  a  kinsman  of 
Squire  Sulyard,  at  Pirgo,  in  Essex,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  where,  indeed,  it  will  be  welt  to  leave  him. 


1 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  thing  to  find  that,  even  in  158^ 

Mr.  Webbe  was  depressed  and  anxious  at  the  thought  of  the 
unwieldy  and  increasing  mass  of  printed  matter  in  the  world.  He 
speaks  in  his  preface  of  "  the  innumerable  sortes  of  Englishe  Bookes 
and  infinite  fardles  of  printed  pamphlets,  wherewith  thj-s  Countrey  is 
pestered,  all  shoppes  stuffed,  and  every  study  furnished."  The  world, 
it  would  seem,  knows  how  to  take  care  of  itself  in  matters  of  supply 
and  demand.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  we  can  still  find 
room  for  a  few  more  good  books.  Webbe  refers  to  some  forty-one 
authors  and  translators,  of  whom  only  Spenser,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Gascoigne,  Lyly,  Sir  E.  Dyer,  Tusser,  Ockland,  and  Heywood  may 
be  said  to  have  survived.  He  does  not  mention  Sackville,  Greene, 
Marlowe,  or  Raleigh,  all  of  whom  were  writing  or  had  written.  He 
seems  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  "  rude  multitude  of  rusticall 
Rymers,"  and  frankly  confesses  that  the  English  tongue  has  never  yet 
attained  to  "anie  sufficient  ripenes,"  and  that  it  does  not  avoid  the 
reproach  of  barbarousness  in  poetry.  The  only  hope,  he  thinks,  is 
the  establishment  of  some  settled  tradition  of  prosody  derived  from 
the  classics ;  we  shall  see  presently  what  he  desires.  So  much 
his  preface. 


III. 


In  the  "  Discourse  "  itself  he  first  takes  a  short  retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  poetry,  and  arranges  the  Greek  poets  chronologically 
in  the  following  order ; — Orpheus,  Amphion,  Tyrtxus,  Pindar,  Homer, 
the  dramatists,  Theocritus,  Hesiod.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  he 
derives  the  word  "eclogue,"  which  he  spells  "aeglogue,"  or "  Eglogue," 
from  the  talk  of  goatherds,  upon  which  derivation  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
tinently said  that  if  it  meant  anything  it  would  mean  tlie  talk  of  goals. 
He  then  passes  to  Latin,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  mediieval  rhymed 
lerse,  which  he  dismisses  as  "brutish  Poetrie  ...  1  meane 
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tynkcrly  verse  which  we  call  lyme."  And  he  passes  on  to  English 
TCtsifiers,  but  still  his  contempt  for  rhyme  comes  out.  "  Many,"  he 
saya,  "  can  frame  an  alehouse  song  of  five  or  six  score  verses,  hobbling 
upon  some  tune  of  a  Northen  iygge,  or  Robin  Hoode,  or  La  Lubber, 
4[C  .  .  .  and  therewithal  an  A  to  make  a  jercke  in  the  ende."  Then 
he  passes  on  to  prove  somewhat  discursively  that  the  praise  of  virtue 
is  the  office  of  the  poet,  which  he  confirms  with  some  striking  quota- 
tions from  Phaer's  translation  of  the  "^neid,"  which  are  more  quaint 
than  forcible.  Fame,  says  Fhaer,  translating  from  the  fourth  book, 
"roonstrum  horrendum,"  S:c. 

A  monsln  gutiy  £te»t,  fot  ever;  plume  hei  carkasse  beues. 

Like  DuiDber  leuing  eyes  she  halh,  tike  Dunibet  horknii^  cares. 

Like  numbn  tongues,  and  moulhes  she  waeget,  a  wondrous  thing  lo  speakc. 

At  midnigbl  toanh  shee  flyes,  and  under  shade  bei  sound  doolh  cquetke. 


IV. 

Of  rhyme,  following  the  error  of  Ascham,  he  fathers  it  on 
"  Symias  Rhodtas,"  and  says  that  his  foolish  attempt  was  so  con- 
temned and  despised  that  the  fashion  disappeared,  and  was  not 
beard  of  again  till  the  Huns  and  Goths  brought  it  into  Italy.  He 
then  defines  various  English  metres,  and  ends  by  saying  that  any 
musical  tune  may  have  corresponding  ditties,  "some  framed  to 
Rogero,  some  to  Trenchmore,  to  downe  right  Squire,  to  Galliardes, 
to  Pa\-ines,  to  Jygges,  to  lirawles,  to  all  manner  of  tunes  which  every 
Fiddler  knows  better  then  myself,  and  therefore  1  will  let  them  passe." 
He  points  out  that  iambic  metres  are  the  appropriate  scansion  of 
English,  and  gives  a  table  of  metrical  feet,  which  is  somewhat  con- 
fusii^  as  he  defines  a  trochee  as  three  short  syllables,  and  a  long 
fyllable  followed  by  a  short  as  a  "  choreus." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Webbe  believes  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  AS  quantity  in  English,  independent  of  accent.  The  subject  is 
on  obscure  one,  and  demands  a  few  words. 

The  definite  quantities  of  syllables  in  Greek  and  Latin  seem  lo 
prove  that  there  was  a  time  when  quantity  and  accent  were  identical ; 
in  process  of  time,  however,  the  accents  shifted,  but  there  was  still  a 
oenain  pleasure  derivable  from  words  arranged  according  to  ancient 
quantities  though  they  had  ceased  to  correspond  with  pronunciation. 
In  I^tin,  though  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  pronunciation  had 
varied,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  Augustan  age  they  pronounced, 
*.g.  nich  words  as  w/J  and  <iw/('  rather  as  a  trochee  than  an  iambus. 
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just  as  we  do.  In  Creek  the  problem  is  more  difficult  still,  for 
we  have  the  Alexandrian  system  of  accentuation  independent  of 
quantity,  which  must  have  corresponded  to  pronuncialion  then, 
which  now  neither  corresponds  with  our  English  pronunciation 
nor  wLih  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation,  which  is  divergent 
from  the  English  ;  indeed,  to  hear  a  modem  Greek  rerid  Homer  b  a 
curious  experience— it  seems  to  have  no  metrical  form  whatever,  and 
yet  a  modem  Greek  professes  to  derive  a  metrical  pleasure  from  it- 
How  far  such  divergence  can  go  in  English  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  Clough,  in  the  "  Amours  de  Voyage,"  has  the  effrontery  to 
make  the  line 

Hfimo  I  Slim,  nihil  {  hfimin  |  i  i  me  all  I  eniim  |  pulo, 
which  is  an  irregular  comic  iambic,  into  a  spondaic  hexameter,  » 
ning  it 

Hoini5  sum,  [  nihil  hi'iTmSni  S  ]  me  SUTcnum  I  pSio. 


\ 


Mr,  Webbe  next  produces  two  or  three  experiments  of  his  c 
in  classical  metres  :  the  First  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  he  translate^ 
is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  piece  of  work.     He  begins  ; — 

Tiiyrus,  happilie  ihou  lyste,  lurobling  undei  ■  beech-uee 
All  in  a  fine  oale  pipe  \h<se  sweete  songes  lustily  cluunlii^. 

But  the  following  passage  appears  to  me  the  best  :— 
Happir  olde  man.     Id  shaddoviy  banker  anil  coole  pretde  ] 
Here  by  the  qutinlcd  Soodes  and  spiings  most  hoUe  rcmuoit^, 
"Here,  these  quicksets  fresh  which  lands  sever  out  fro  thy  neighbo 
And  gieene  willow  rowes  which  Hibloe  bees  Aoo  rejoice  in, 
-Oh  line  whislring  noUe  shall  bring  aweete  sleepe  to  th;  sensei 
Under  ■  Rock  side  here  will  proynei'  chaunt  meirie  ditties. 
Neither  on  bighe  Etme  trees,  Ihy  beloude  Doves  loflilie  aitiob 
Nor  [iieltic  Turtles  trim,  will  cease  to  crooke  with  a  good  cheeiC   \ 

In  the  Second  Eclogue  the  inspiration  flags  somewhat  :- 
Hedgerowes  hotl  itoo  resound  with  Grssshops  mounifiilly  squ 

cannot  be  said  to  be  a  good  line 

He  then  turns  to  sapphics,  and  translates  into  that  attractive  h 

delusive  metre  the  Fourth  Eclogue  from  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar";- 

Veditinty  Nymphcs  that  in  Ihii  blessed  brooke. 

I  quote  the  last  two  stanzas  (not  of  the  poem,  because  he  cM 

fesses  that  he  had  meant  to  finish  it,  but  "  by  reason  of  some  let  whid 
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I  had  ^  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so).  There  is  a  peculiar  charn 
about  them  >^ 

Bring  the  Pinckes,  therewith  many  gelliflowres  sweete, 
And  the  Cullambynes ;  let  us  have  the  Wynesops, 
With  the  Comation,  that  among  the  love  laddes 
Wontes  to  be  worae  much. 

Daffiulowndillies  all  aloi^  the  ground  strowe, 
And  the  Cowslyppe  with  a  prety  pannce  let  heere  lye, 
K)'ngcuppe  and  Lillies  so  beloved  of  all  men, 
And  the  deluce  flower. 

Then  follows  an  appendix  of  the  Canons  of  Poetry,  adapted  from 
the  "Epistles"  and  "Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace,  with  which  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves.  It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  in  these  metrical 
experiments  that  the  principal  crux  is  the  value  of  monosyllables  in 
English,  most  of  them  being  in  reality  long,  except  words  like 
"and "and  "if"  and  prepositions.  But  it  will  also  be  clear  that 
English  does  not  lend  itself  to  quantitative  metres,  except  very 
loosely,  and  that  the  mietrical  scheme  merely  bothers  the  ear  and 
eye^  and  necessitates  a  sort  of  sing-song  pronunciation  which  is  fatal 
to  melody. 

The  only  English  writers  who  have  treated  such  metres  with 
success,  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  Clough — not  in  the  "  Bothie,"  which 
is  horridly  overpacked,  but  in  the  elegiac  pieces  which  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  "Amours  de  Voyage,"  as, 

"  But,"  80  finish  the  word,  <*  I  was  writ  in  a  Roman  chamber, 
When  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered  the  cannon  of  France  " — 

Tennyson,  with  moderate  success,  Charles  Kingsley  in  "  Andromeda," 
where  the  metre  is  loose  but  spirited,  and  Provost  Hawtrey,  of  Eton, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all,  in  his  privately  printed  translations. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  English  is  not  really  a  dactylic  language  : 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  shown  how  far  more  dactylic  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced in  English  than  was  supposed  possible ;  but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  exhausted  almost  all  possible  combinations,  and  the  glory  of 
English  verse  will  reside  in  the  grave  iambic  march. 


VI. 

In  the  "  Discourse  "  occurs  a  delicate  instance  of  the  process  now 
known  as  "  log-rolling."  This  fact  is  of  interest,  because  it  proves 
that  this  species  of  criticism  was  not  invented  by  the  Daily  Chronicle^ 
as  some  have  held   The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  when  Webbe  wrote, 
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was  still  anonymous ;  he  says  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  S 
Philip  Sidney,  but  he  mentions  the  name  of  Spenser  ("  whether  h  (1 
were  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare  Scholler  in  Pembrooke  Hall  soever ") 
in  connection  with  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Webbe  had  no  real 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  Together  with  the  name  of  Spenser  he 
couples  the  name  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  as  two  of  the  most  promising 
poets  of  the  time.  Now,  both  Spenser  and  Harvey  had  been 
acquaintances  of  Webbe's  at  Cambridge,  and  we  thus  have  an 
instance  of  private  friendship  overriding  critical  judgment,  which 
is  the  essence  of  true  log-rolling. 


VII. 


laoti^* 


I  have  thought  it  interesting  to  give  an  accotmt  of  this  ch; 
little  book,  because  it  wins  a  value  from  the  time  of  its  appearance 
which  it  does  not  intrinsically  possess,  composed  as  it  was  in  the  twi- 
light, and  on  the  eve,  so  to  speak,  of  Shakespeare.  English  poetry 
was  about  to  receive  from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  an  impulse 
which  was  to  decide  its  fate.  The  "  Faerie  Queene  "  began  to  be 
published  four  years,  and  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  the  "  Discourse,"  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  great 
n-riters  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  last  decade  of  that  century. 
It  was  on  the  verge  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  classical  tradition 
that  this  tentative  essay  was  written  ;  and  though  all  the  principles 
which  Webbe  suggested  were  to  be  rudely  overthrown,  and  ver- 
nacular language  and  indigenous  metres  were  to  be  glorified  and 
enlarged,  and  made  the  heritage  of  the  whole  world,  yet  Webbe 
was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  Wise  Men,  surprised  and  be- 
wildered by  the  rising  of  an  unexpected  star,  and  guided  to  worship 
at  a  memorable  Nativity. 

Whether  Webbe  was  converted  to  the  new  faith  we  haw  no 
means  of  knowing ;  his  literary  projects  seem  to  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  he  goes  down  into  darkness,  leaving  this  curious  waif  of 
the  elder  literary  world ;  yet,  like  a  shell  from  a  sea-beach,  it  has 
some  faint  echo  of  the  portentous  sea  within  its  tiny  convolutioiU| 
and  dreams  uncertainly  of  things  to  come. 

ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER    BENSC 
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TABLE    TALK. 

K£ATS  ON  Shakespeare. 

MRS.  BARRETT   BROWNING,  in  "Bianca   among   the 
Ni^tingales,''  talks  about  the  soft  Italian  words  on  the  lips 
of  an  Englishwoman, 

bruised 
To  sweetness  by  her  English  mouth. 

Not  even  the  mouth  of  a  Keats  can  add  aught  to  the  marvellous  and 
ovennastering  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  none  the 
less  delightful  to  have  the  choice  morsels  of  poetry  picked  out  for  us 
by  Keats  and  dropped,  as  it  were,  into  our  mouths.  Writing  to 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  Keats  says  :  "  Whenever  you  write,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  some  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  may  have  come 
rather  new  to  you  ;  which  must  be  continually  happening,  notwith- 
standing that  we  read  the  same  play  forty  times — for  instance,  the 
following  from  the  *  Tempest '  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  at 
present : — 

Urchins 
Shatt^for  thai  vast  of  night  that  they  may  iiwrk^ 
All  exercise  on  thee 


How  can  I  help  bringing  to  your  mind  the  lin< 

In  the  dark  backward  and  ab}'sm  of  time." 

The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

Again,  writing  to  Leigh  Hunt,  he  says  :  "  I  ought  to  have  said  a 
word  on  Shakespeare's  Christianity.  There  are  two  [passages]  which 
I  have  not  looked  over  with  you  touching  this  thing,  the  one  for,  the 
other  against ;  that  in  favour  is  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  Act  ii. 
Scene  2  : — 

hah*  Alas,  alas ! 
Why,  all  tlie  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

That  against  is  in  *  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  iii.  Scene  2  : — 

Marim*  For  there  b  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly, 
am  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness." 
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The  Sister  of  Lauxck. 

ONE  passage  Keats  quotes  I  must  tuve  glanced  over  a  score  of 
times,  and  yet  remained  insensible  to  its  grace  and  besuty. 
Writing  to  his  brotlier,  he  describes  his  journey,  in  1817,  to  South- 
ampton. He  did  not  know,  he  states,  the  names  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  but  he  saw  various  objects,  "dusty  hedges, 
sotnetimes  ponds — then  nothing^then  a  little  wood  with  trees,  look 
you,  like  Launce's  sister,  '  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand,' " 
There  is  a  dainty  which  Keats  took  up  and  put  into  my  mouth.  Never 
once,  though  I  had  read  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  I  know 
not  how  many  times,  had  I  made  acquaintance  with  this  pretty  sister, 
whose  sweet  existence  is  a  redemption  of  Launce  himself,  hence- 
forward a  person  of  more  consideration  than  before.  I  cannot  recall 
who  was  the  gentleman  who  suggested  a  book  concerning  Shake- 
speare's unseen  characters,  a  book  in  which  the  husband  of  the  nurse  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  God  be  with  his  soul,  a'  was  a  merry  man," 
would  have  a  prominent  place,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  might 
"  Hercules  in  Cadmus."  I  would  reserve  one  of  the  best  places  in 
that  gallery  for  Launce's  sister.  What,  I  wonder,  was  her  n&me? 
The  scene  of  the  action  is  Verona  and  other  portions  of  Northern  Italy, 
and  the  female  names  given  are  appropriate  enough — Juha,  SilvU, 
and  Lucetta.  This  matters  little,  however.  The  masculine  names 
are,  in  some  cases,  less  conformable  to  Italian  speech,  and  names 
such  as  Launce  and  Speed  come  direct  from  Snitterfield  or  the  Bank- 
side.  It  should  accordingly  be  an  English  name,  such  as  Anne. 
Does  not  the  mere  mention  of  Sweet  Anne  Page  by  Slender — it  b 
scarcely  more  than  a  mention — serve  to  immortalise  her  ?  And  does 
not  the  name  haunt  us  still  in  Windsor  as  the  sound  of  the  kisses  of 
Consuelo  still  linger  in  Venice  ?  Blanch  would  be  an  appropriate 
name.  Where  can  we  "  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  "  ?  and  though 
Shakespeare's  only  use  of  it  as  a  woman's  name  assigns  it  great 
distinction,  the  Lady  Blanch,  yet  he  also  uses  it  of  a  dog.  Tray, 
Blanch,  and  Sweetheart  are  the  names  of  the  little  dogs  that  bark  at 
Lear,  so  it  might  perhaps  have  been  worn  by  a  domestic  or  an 
attendant,  such  as  we  may  suppose  Launce's  pretty  sister  to  have 
been.  At  any  rate,  I  have  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
her,  and  could  write  sonnets  to  her  eyebrows  and  canzonets  about 
her  pretty  feet.  I  would  certainly  suggest  her  as  the  hermncofa 
tale,  and  no  less  certainly  give  her  the  place  of  honour  among  Shake- 
speare's unseen  characters.     She  might  almost,  I  think,  be  SiUi^ 
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were  there  not  another  Silvia  in  the  play,  and  then  one  would  under- 
stand the  query — 

Who  is  Sylvia,  who  is  she  ? 
That  all  oar  swains  commend  her. 

**  White  as  a  lily  and  small  as  a  wand."  The  goddess  of  love  needs 
not  refuse  the  compliment  Small,  mind  you,  means  slender,  not 
diminutive.    Who,  thinking  of  her,  would  not  say — 

Then  come  Idss  me,  sweet  and  twenty  ? 

The  Poetic  Birth. 

"  'VJOW  my  oat  proceeds,"  as  says  Milton,  and  in  a  more  sober 
1^  and  decorous  guise  declares  that  delightful  revelations 
concerning  Keats  are  furnished  in  this  volume  of  letters.  One  thing 
it  clearly  shows  is,  how  deep  was  Keats'  passion  for  poetry.  Once  I 
find  him  writing, ''  I  find  I  cannot  exist  without  poetry — without 
eternal  poetry;  half  the  day  will  not  do — the  whole  of  it.  I  began 
with  a  little,  but  habit  has  made  me  a  Leviathan.  I  had  become 
an  in  a  tremble  from  not  having  written  anything  of  late — the  sonnet 
over-leaf  did  me  good.  I  slept  the  better  last  night  for  it ;  this 
morning,  however,  I  am  nearly  as  bad  again.  Just  now  I  opened 
Spenser,  and  the  first  lines  I  saw  were  these  : — 

The  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought, 
And  b  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
The  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 

This  conveys  exactly  the  idea  of  the  'fine  frenzy*  of  which 
Shakespeare  speaks  as  characterising  the  poet."  Pope  declares  that 
he 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

and  Texmyson  asserts  that 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

The  utterances  of  the  two  poets  of  the  days  of  Anne  and  Victoria  are 

happy,  and  have  something  in  common  with  the  words  of  Keats.     I 

do  not  know  where,  however,  to  parallel  these  fierce  throes  of  poetic 

birth  which  Keats  depicts.   It  seems  an  instinct,  a  desire,  a  necessity 

all  in  one,  almost  like  the  pangs  of  labour.    Something  of  the  kind 

in  one  respect,  though  different  in  another,  is  said  by  Ben  Jonson 

when  he  talks  of  his  own  plays — 

Things  that  were  bom  when  naught  but  the  still  night 
And  the  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes. 
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KE.VTS  ON  Self-supposed  Poets. 

BEFORE  dismissing  for  the  present  these  Letters  of  Keats— andl 
make  the  confession  before  a  "  cute  "  reader  can  detect  the  fact 
that  I  have  only  dipped  into  the  book  as  yet,  and  that  my  extracts 
are  all  from  the  eariy  pages — I  will  extract  one  more  Utterance. 
"  There  is  no  greater  sin  after  the  seven  deadly  than  to  flatter  one- 
self into  an  idea  of  being  a  great  poet,  or  one  of  those  beings  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  honour.  How 
comfortable  a  feel  it  is  to  feel  that  such  a  crime  must  bring  its  heavy 
penalty?  [«V].  That  if  one  be  a  self-deluder,  accounts  must  be 
balanced."  I  commend  this  statement  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most 
inspired  of  poets  to  those  very  worthy  and  self-deluded  gentlemen, 
the  candidates  for  the  laureaieship.  As  yet,  one  and  all  of  them  have 
been  spared  the  ignominy  for  which  each  pines.  The  man  who  is  taxed 
by  Keats  with  deluding  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  is  a  poet,  and 
concerning  whom  the  diatribe,  if  such  I  may  call  it,  is  written,  is 
Leigh  Hunt,  surely  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  poet  than  any  of 
the  compounders  of  epics  or  satires  who  are  credited  vrith  being 
candidates  for  the  post.  I  may  wrong  these  gentlemen  in  taxing 
them  with  such  aim,  but  in  that  case  I  do  so  in  company  with  the 
world.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  think  I  wrong  them.  Those  who 
read  between  the  lines  may  trace  signs  of  indirect  application  in  most 
of  them.  Now,  if  Leigh  Hunt  was  not  a  poet,  what  on  earth  are 
these  worthies?  I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  Mr.  Swinburne  or 
Mr.  Morris,  either  of  whom  might  wear  the  title  of  laureate,  and 
transmit  the  bays  untarnished  to  his  successor.  But  •  ■  •  •  and  •  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  ",  let  these  gentlemen  be  content  with  the  honours  altogether 
adequate  which  they  have  received,  and  not  challenge  the  laughter  of 
the  present  generation  and  the  contempt  of  the  following,  which  will 
surely  be  theirs  if  their  wishes  are  granted.  Returning  once  more  to 
the  point  from  which  I  started,  Keats'  devotion  to  Shakespeare^  I 
make  one  more  short  extract :  "  I  never  quite  despair,  and  I  read 
Shakespeare— indeed,  I  shall,  I  think,  never  read  any  other  book 
much.  ...  I  am  very  near  agreeing  with  Haihtt  that  Shakespeare 
is  enough  for  us."  The  new  edition  with  which  I  have  so  long  dealt 
contains  a  portrait,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Keats  seated  and 
reading  a  book,  which  is,  I  think,  the  best  I  have  seen.  It  conveys 
what  1  am  disposed  to  believe  to  be  an  absolutely  faithful  idea  of  the 
poet's  appearance. 

SVLVANUS   IJRBAN. 
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THE    RUSTICATION    OF 
LOLL    TOP  LIS. 

By  Thomas  Keyworth. 

NO  outsider  would  think  of  saying  a  good  word  for  Poppy 
Comer,  a  court  leading  out  of  Bean  Croft,  in  Sheffield.  It 
was  called  a  "  social  gangrene,"  and  this  name  was  bestowed  upon 
the  place  itself,  or  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  without  much  dis- 
crimination. What  may  be  called  insiders  had  no  idea  they  deserved 
either  pity  or  blame. 

The  houses  were  small  and  dilapidated,  the  air  was  thick  with 
smoke,  and  many  peculiar  smells  pervaded  the  place.  When  red-hot 
steel  is  plunged  into  oil,  when  horns  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  when 
the  demand  for  buttons  makes  the  storage  of  bones  necessary,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  warfare  of  scents. 

Poppies,  as  they  were  called  by  their  neighbours,  were  used  to  it 
alL  To  be  a  Poppy,  bred  and  bom,  was  a  subject  of  self-gratulation. 
WTiat  privilege  or  honour  it  conferred  nobody  could  explain  ;  but 
there  it  was.  Some  inhabitants  of  the  court  were  natives,  and  others 
were  settlers  :  the  difference  counted  for  something. 

Sam  Sky  was  a  native  ;  he  ought  to  have  been  a  puny  weakling, 
if  sanitary  laws  meant  much,  for  every  circumstance  of  his  life  had 
been  unhealthy,  according  to  ordinary  ideas  ;  but  he  was  a  big 
fellow,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  he  did  not  know  his  strength. 
Perhaps  genius  is  physical  sometimes,  and  the  same  mystery  may 
enshroud  the  body  of  a  Sam  Sky  which  enshrouds  the  mind  of  a 
Shakespeare.  Sam  was  a  grinder,  too.  Not  a  dry  grinder,  however  ; 
the  huge  stone  over  which  he  leaned  when  at  work  ran  in  a  trough 
of  water,  and  that  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  air  of  his  workplace 
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free  from  the  flying  parlicles  which  made  havoc  with  some  nen'i 
lungs.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  a  deprivation  whicb  in  hi* 
opinion  kept  him  from  the  higher  walks  of  life.  He  did  a  bit  of 
betting,  trusting  to  his  memory,  and  his  knack  of  quick  reckoning,  to 
atone  for  his  inaptness  with  pencil  and  paper  ;  he  trusted  to  his 
fists  when  there  was  danger  of  repudiation  on  the  part  of  men  who 
fancied  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  law  and  not  pay  their  losses 
in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence. 

At  the  entrance  to  Poppy  Corner  was  a  small  public-house, 
called  Poppy  Nobs,  generally  abbreviated  to  Nobs ;  it  had  front 
entrance,  side  entrance,  and  back  entrance,  and  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult place  to  watch  in  the  whole  town,  especially  after  eleven  o'clock 
was  made  the  closing  hour  ;  because  the  Poppies  to  a  man  regarded 
all  restriction  on  their  drinking  liberties  as  gross  tj'ranny.  "  These 
Gover'ment  chaps  treats  us  like  kids,"  was  their  disgusted  comment 
when  the  new  condition  of  things  was  explained  to  them.  The 
women  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  men  in  their  objection  to  reform,  but 
they  dissembled  their  love  ;  and,  while  chuckhng  oset  the  prospect 
of  their  husbands  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable  time,  and  getting  Up 
in  the  mornings  early  enough  to  put  in  full  days,  they  protested 
against  all  interference  with  up-grown  folks,  "who  knowcd  what  to 
do  as  well  as  Gover'ment  did." 

Eph  Butts  was  landlord  of  the  Nobs,  and  he  was  after  a  fashion 
the  philosopher,  guide,  and  friend  to  most  of  the  Poppies.  He  had 
been  known  to  come  forward  when  bailiffs  were  in  the  houses  of  his 
customers  ;  and  he  had  paid  fines  or  given  security  when  a  man  had 
drunk  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  had  made  skittles  of  his  wife  and 
children  or  his  neighbours.  There  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
Eph  Bults  was  a  useful  fellow,  and  that  Poppy  Comer  would  do 
badly  without  him.  He  required  a  good  stiff  glass  of  brandy  in  a 
morning  before  he  could  undertake  serious  work,  but  that  difficultjr 
being  overcome  he  was  able  to  keep  himself  in  tune  during  the  dsy, 
and  to  retire  at  night  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  n 
his  drinks  and  had  not  eaten  more  than  was  good  for  bim.  He  j 
Btout,  very  stout,  and  his  breathing  was  laboured  ;  he  had  a  fj 
many  colours,  and  a  voice  which  seemed  to  travel  far  befoif 
reached  the  outer  air.  He  held  his  heart  responsible  for  many  of 
his  troubles,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  Eph  Butts  kept  himself 
alive  by  means  of  judicious  soaking. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  advice  of  his  customers  on  the 
Elightest  pretext ;  this  meant  a  drink,  it  might  mean  a  day's  drinking ; 
but  Poppy  Comet  never  imputed  motives,  it  never  susn 
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"Two  heads  is  better  than  one,  and  three  is  better  than  two," 
was  Eph's  explanation,  when  he  asked  Sam  Sky  and  a  few  other 
persons  to  tell  him  what  they  thought  about  a  new  Govern- 
ment move,  or  a  new  bobby  on  the  beat,  who  was  making  himself 
officious. 

No  postman  ever  appeared  in  Poppy  Corner.  If  a  letter  had 
been  delivered  there  it  would  have  created  a  deep  sensation,  and 
might  have  aroused  suspicion.  Loll  Toplis  had  never  written  to 
anybody,  though  he  had  been  away  three  years.  He  could  not 
write,  but  his  daughter  Ma'n  had  been  to  school,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  tremendous  scholar.  Ma'n  was  short  for  Mary  Ann,  but 
nobody  ever  gave  her  the  full  name.  An  aunt  of  hers  took  a  fancy 
to  her,  and  was  responsible  for  the  unusual  educational  advantages 
which  the  girl  had  enjoyed  ;  for  those  were  times  when  the  school- 
board  inspector  had  not  begun  to  invade  the  Englishman's  castle, 
and  to  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  the  three  R's  in  civil  life.  Loll 
Toplis  was  missed  by  his  friends ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  emigrated, 
and  there  were  people  who  thought  and  said  Ma'n  was  the  cause  of 
it ;  for  she  was  the  only  person  who  seemed  able  to  control  her 
father,  who  was  called  "  a  pig-headed  chap,  with  a  temper  and  a  pair 
of  mauleys."  Tet  Toplis,  his  wife,  counted  for  very  little ;  she  was 
a  spiritless  creature,  whom  Loll  could  rule  with  a  look. 

A  very  important  council  was  held  at  the  Nobs ;  it  took  a  whole 
afternoon  and  evening,  it  ran  over  into  the  next  day,  and,  as  far  as 
several  persons  were  concerned,  it  lasted  a  week.  Eph  Butts  had 
received  a  letter  from  Loll  Toplis,  containing  the  important  informa- 
tion that  he  had  grown  tired  of  foreign  parts  near  London,  and  he 
intended  to  see  what  Sheffield  looked  like.  It  would  simplify  matters 
if  a  house  happened  to  be  empty  in  Poppy  Corner  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  for  he  should  make  his  appearance  on  the  first  of  April, 
"  towards  night"  His  furniture  might  be  expected  on  the  previous 
day. 

"Who's  wrote  that  ?"  Sam  Sky  wanted  to  know. 

"  Ma'n,  as  sure  as  dickens,"  said  Eph  Butts. 

"  Where's  it  wrote  from  ?  "  was  the  next  inquiry,  and  the  person 
who  wanted  to  know  was  Cris  Parker,  a  man  with  a  long  body,  but 
very  short  legs,  which  gave  him  a  stunted  appearance.  He  was  a 
famous  wrestler,  as  many  people  knew. 

"  Mellowford,  Sussex,"  replied  the  publican,  holding  the  letter  at 
a  distance,  as  if  he  could  read  it  better  at  arm's  length. 

« What  month's  this  ?  "  Pete  Sowden  asked.  "  Pancake  Tues- 
day's gone  a  fortnight  since.    Is  it  March  ?  " 
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"  March  8th,"  said  Eph,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  tbousaod 
dates  at  his  Tinger  ends, 

"  That  carting  chap  will  have  to  go,"  Sam  Sky  remarked. 

"  He's  no  good  to  Poppy  Corner,"  replied  Eph. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  chaps  living  here  if  they  haven't  a 
Judd  Wedge  interrupted.  He  was  stouter  than  the  publican,  and 
was  a  smith  of  some  kind,  but  he  never  worked.  "  What's  hii 
name  ? " 

"Malkin,"  somebody  said. 

"  He'll  have  to  go,"  Sam  Sky  repealed.  "  Loll  Toplis  lived  there, 
and  he  shall  come  back  to  his  own  house  if  I  have  to  knock  some- 
body's head  ofT." 

The  company  went  into  committee  forthwith. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  town  more  unlike  She! 
than  Meilowford.  Evcrj'thing  was  dilTerent ;  the  atmosphere, 
neiglibourhood,  ihe  architecture.  Then  the  people :  they  had  s 
dialect,  of  course,  hut  to  cars  accustomed  to  the  folk-speech  of 
Sheffield,  the  Meilowford  provincialitms  were  dreadfully  mild.  Loll 
Toplis  longed  for  the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  I'oppy  Corner,  and 
the  mud,  smoke,  and  grime  of  Bean  Croft.  Jlellowford  was  dean, 
its  streets  were  wide  and  pleasant,  the  houses  were  picturesqi 
gardens  abounded  on  every  liand,  the  surrounding  country  was  \o\i 
enough  to  charm  any  admirer  of  nature,  but  it  was  not  Sheffield. 

Ltill  was  a  culler  by  trade,  a  general  utility  man,  who  could 
as  well  as  make,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  most  jobs,  inch 
grinding.     He   was  thin,  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  he  h3< 
melancholy  appearance  at  most  times,  even  in  the  best  of 
but  he  could  tell  a  tale  and  sing  a  song.     He  was  stronger  than 
looked,  as  many  a  bigger  man  had  discovered  to  his 
he  left  Sheffield  and  went  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  his 
companions  called  it,  was  a  profound  mysterj'.     There  were 
that  he  had  been  up  lo  something,  and  that  he  wanted  to  get  out. 
the  way  ;  but  no  proof  ivas  forthcoming,  and  tlie  suspicion  died 
"  Loll  would  have  done  his  time,"  said  Sam  Sky.     "  ile  wouldn't 
have  run  away.     It  must  have  been  pig-hcadedness,  or  Man  was  too 
proud  for  Poppy  Corner." 

There  was  a  reasou  for  the  removal,  but  no  Poppy  ever  suspected 
it.  If  the  real  cause  had  been  mentioned  nobody  would  hare 
credited  it,  nobody  could  have  credited  it ;  for  the  men  of  Poppy 
Corner  were  men  of  the  world,  and  the  women  thereof  were  wi  ~ 
of  the  world.  They  knew  better  than  lo  think  Ma'n  had 
Anubl^  twd  for  her  sake  the  family  migration  hod  takes 
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Nonsense.  Why,  there  was  Liz  Tandy,  and  there  was  Jin  Spencer, 
and  there  were  others.  These  affairs  were  troublesome,  but  they 
were  not  matters  of  life  and  death. 

Ma'n  Toplis  might  have  sprung  from  an  aristocratic  family,  to 
judge  by  her  appearance  ;  tall  and  stately  in  build,  her  features  were 
good,  and  she  had  a  wonderful  head  of  hair,  black  as  jet.  She  was 
a  bit  above  Poppy  Comer,  but  that  was  ascribed  to  the  educational 
mania  of  her  aunt  She  did  not  sit  on  door  steps  like  other  girls,  or 
play  five-stones  there  ;  nobody  ever  saw  her  play  hop-scotch  on  the 
pavement,  or  shuttle-cock,  even  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  When  she 
went  to  work  it  was  as  a  finisher  at  a  silversmith's  warehouse.  She 
wore  good  clothes,  and  enjoyed  the  sensation  produced  in  Bean 
Croft  when  she  turned  out  in  her  Sunday  best.  Nobody  knew  she 
was  courting,  not  even  her  father  and  mother  ;  and  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Leonard  Watts  from  Mettlams',  the  people  by  whom 
Ma'n  was  employed,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  had  been 
making  free  with  the  firm's  goods ;  and  when  close  investigation 
showed  that  nothing  was  missing,  his  conduct  was  regarded  as 
inexplicable.  He  was  a  dandified  young  fellow,  with  very  light  hair, 
a  silky  beard,  and  good  looks.  Ma'n  knew  what  his  disappearance 
meant,  and  she  set  herself  to  face  the  future  without  suffering  humi- 
liation in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  witnessed  her  pride.  She 
and  Leonard  had  agreed  to  keep  their  engagement  secret,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  family,  whom  he  described  as  "  stuck  up."  He 
would  be  independent  of  them  soon,  and  then  he  would  marry  the 
girl  he  loved,  in  spite  of  all  the  worid.  He  was  what  giris  in  he. 
position  called  a  swell,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  set  up  in 
business  for  himself.  Ma'n  understood  the  reason  for  secrecy,  and 
she  met  him  in  quiet  places,  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  seen 
together.  She  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  when  he  absconded 
she  was  amazed  and  crushed.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Surely  there 
would  be  some  message  to  comfort  her.  Mr.  Mettlam  learnt  from 
Leonard's  father  that  the  young  man  had  decided  to  settle  in 
America,  but  in  what  part  was  not  known.  "Lenny  has  got 
entangled  with  some  companions  who  were  doing  him  no  good," 
Mr.  Watts  explained,  "  and  like  a  brave  fellow  he  decided  to  break 
kx>se  from  his  dangerous  associations.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  act  like  that.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
has  robbed  nobody.    I  know  my  boy,  he  is  gold  at  the  bottom,  real 

gdd." 

This  infonnation  was  spread  through  the  warehouse,  and  Ma'n 
hid  to  liat«n  while  it  was  discussed,  and  her  own  opinion  was  sought, 
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while  a  shameful  secret  was  preying  Upon  her  soiil.  No  message  came 
to  her,  and  she  wondered  what  she  must  do.  She  bad  leamt  from 
her  father  lo  treat  her  mother  with  scant  respect,  though  Tet  Toplis 
was  so  proud  of  her  handsome  daughter  that  no  slight  or  neglect 
was  felt.  In  spite  of  the  mother's  sorrow,  when  Man  revealed  her 
anxiety  and  fear,  there  was  a  sense  of  satisfied  love  in  the  humble 
creature,  and  she  pressed  her  daughter's  bowed  head  to  her  bosom, 
and  kissed  the  raven  locks  with  an  ecstasy  she  had  never  felt  before. 
Ma'n,  who  had  seemed  to  be  beyond  her  and  above  her,  was  brought 
back  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  the  mother's  hungering  heart. 

When  Loll  learnt  from  his  wife  the  mental  agony  wtuch  Ma'a 
was  enduring,  and  the  cause  of  it,  he  said  some  dreadful  things 
about  Leonard  Watts  for  playing  the  coward.  "  If  he  ever  comes 
back,  111  leather  his  head  with  a  trip-stick,"  he  exclaimed.    "  If  I 

don't " 

Toplis  was  a  famous  knur- and- spell  player,  and  the  instrument 
with  which  the  ball  is  struck  in  that  game  is  called  a  trip-stick  ;  it  is 
from  three  to  four  feet  long,  is  of  flexible  wood,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
is  the  pommel,  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  several  inches  in  length  and 
width,  and  a  couple  of  inches  in  thickness.  A  savage  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  trip-stick  would  kill  a  man,  especially  if  given  with  the 
swing  which  an  expert  player  can  command.  To  "  leather  "  is  to 
beat,  and  Tet  beheved  her  husband  meant  what  he  said- 
Several  remarkable  events  occurred  in  Poppy  Corner,  soon  after 
Loll  Toplis  was  made  acquainted  with  Ma'n's  trouble.  He  brought 
a  newspaper  home  e\ery  day,  and  got  his  daughter  to  read  through 
the  advertisements  in  the  "  wanted  "  column.  Then  she  had  to  write 
a  letter  for  him  in  answer  to  the  offer  of  a  situation  at  Mellowford. 
A  cutler  was  required  who  could  undertake  repairs,  grinding,  polish- 
ing, and  who  could  make  himself  generally  useful.  Not  a  wonj  did 
the  father  speak  about  the  reason  for  this  step ;  he  tx^an  to  find 
fault  with  Sheffield,  he  said  he  was  getting  too  fond  of  company,  and 
was  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him.  A  letter  was  delivered  by 
the  postman  not  many  days  afterward,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
Poppies,  Loll  said  a  cousin  of  his  wanted  him  to  be  security  for  a 
loan  of  ten  pounds  ;  that  was  the  explanation  he  gave  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Another  letter  followed,  and  that  was  said  to  be  full  of 
abuse  because  he  had  not  answered  the  previousone.  Then  begave 
notice  to  leave  bis  workplace,  and  Ma'n  did  the  same  ;  he  gave  notice 
to  leave  his  cottage,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  informed  them  he  was  going  abroad  to  leach  niggers  how  to 
play  knur-and- spell.    Nobody  believed  that  statement,  but  he  was 
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I   not  coniraditted.    The  family  dq^ailed,  Ma'n  holding  up  her  head 
,   proudly  lo  the  last,  though  she  tried  lo  comfort  her  mother,  who  wept 
biticrly  ai  breaking  the  fond  ties  which  bound  her  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood whote  she  had  lived  all  her  Hfe.     Loll  declared  tliat  he  was 
I  $tck  of  the  place,  and  he  whistled  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 

In  the  train,  several  persons,  at  different  times,  during  the  long 
jouniey  to  Mellowford,  were  taken  into  Lolfs  special  confidence,  and 
tnfbraicd  solemnly  of  the  reason  why  the  family  had  decided  to 
mignite.  The  information  was  conveyed  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
Tct  and  Ma'n  to  hear  every  word.  The  story  was  always  the  same  ; 
if  Ldl  had  written  it  down  and  committed  it  to  memory,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  exact. 

"  We  had  six  youngsters,"  he  commenced,  "and  five  of  'em  died 

n  tbey  were  kids.    Sheffield  is  a  dreadful  unhealthy  place.   Scarlet 

fo'ci,  every  man  Jack  of  'em,  and  two  were  lasses.     I  says,  '  It's  time 

to  potter  out  of  this.'     IVhen  my  daughter  got  married,  we  stopped 

on  to  be  near  her ;  but  her  husband  took  scarlet  fever,  and  died  only 

three  montlis  since.     His  name  was  Mann.     Did  you  know  him  ? 

Hobert  Mann.     He  was  a  silversmith.     I  said,  '  We  must  move.' 

My  dsoghter,  Mary  Ann  is  her  name,  doesn't  believe  her  husband  is 

She  was  dehrious  when  he  was  buried.    We  cannot  persuade 

ber  to  wear  black.     But  we  are  going  past  London,  a  very  healthy 

pUcei  where   nobody   never   had   no   scarlet   fever.     T'  doctor  at 

Sbeffield  said,  'She'll  come  right  again    in   time,  but  keep  black 

ocbes  out  of  her  sight.'    It  was  t'  very  last  word  he  spoke." 

Ma'n  soon  understood  the  part  she  was  to  play.     A  wedding 
ng  not  quite  new,  but  the  next  door  to  it,  as  Loll  explained  to  Tet, 
19  plaoed  upon  her  finger,  and  father  and  mother  began  to  call  her 
Mcrr  Add. 

Loll  was  delighted  with  Mellowford,  so  he  said.  He  was  never 
tired  of  contrasting  it  with  Sheffield,  and  expressing  his  wonder  that 
fat  had  endured  the  smoke  and  din  so  long.  Sometimes  he  fell  into 
I  brown  study,  and  over  his  face  came  a  look  of  intense  sadness,  but 
be  rotncd  himself,  and  began  to  praise  the  place  where  he  was 
Bviofr  and  the  work,  and  the  people.  Tet  was  sure  to  begin  weep- 
ing to  LoH's  great  indignation  ;  but  Ma'n  said  nothing  ;  she  under- 
Mood  the  matter  quite  well. 

Hiai  apocryphal  stoty  about    Herbert  Mann  was   told  to  the 

e neighbours,  and  Ihey  perceived  the  reason  for  Mans 
HkI  sadness.  She  spoke  to  nobody,  and  nobody  spoke  to 
It  she  drew  near  to  her  mother  in  those  days ;  and  Loll  him- 
Under  to  Tet  than  ever  he  had  been  before  ;  but  he  insisted 
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on  Herbert  Mann  being  regarded  as  a  reaHty,  even  in  tbe  privacy  of 
home ;  nothing  offended  him  so  much  as  a  hint  that  Ma'n  had  been 
wronged,  Or  that  any  secrecy  was  needed ;  he  acted  as  if  he  believed 
his  own  explanation. 

He  was  tempted  to  blame  Mellowford  when  he  discovered  how 
ignorant  all  the  people  were  on  the  subject  of  knur-and -spell,  but 
his  feeling  changed  to  one  of  pity,  especially  when  any  of  his  acquaint- 
ances tried  to  learn  the  game,  and  could  not  hit  the  knur  as  it  sprang 
from  the  trap.  They  praised  his  skill,  that  was  something.  He  was 
a  tidy  player  he  acknowledged,  not  to  be  compared  with  his 
daughter's  late  husband,  however,  who  never  had  his  equal  with  a 
trip-stick.  "  Herbert  Mann  could  give  me  seven  score  in  five  rises," 
he  explained  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  beat  me  twice  out  of  three  limes," 
This  statement  was  invariably  followed  by  a  deep  sigh. 

Three  years  passed  away,  with  little  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family,  except  that  little  Poppy  was  born,  a  baby  girl  with  light 
curly  hair  and  pink  face,  the  image  of  Herbert  Mann,  Loll  Toplis 
told  his  friends.  Ma'n  doted  on  the  child,  and  could  not  bear  it  out 
of  her  sight.  Then  there  was  scarlet  fever  in  Mellowford,  and  a 
great  dread  came  upon  the  Toplis  family.  What  Loll  had  said  in 
the  railway  train  about  the  death  of  his  own  children  at  Sheffield  was 
true,  five  of  them  had  fallen  victims  to  the  infantile  scourge.  T« 
remembered  her  own  weary  vigils,  when  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  sufferers  had  tossed  about  In  the  agonies  of  sickness  ;  she 
remembered  the  feelings  of  despair  which  seized  her,  time  after  time^ 
as  she  realised  that  death  had  entered  the  cottage  and  seized  bcr 
beloved — the  joy  of  her  poor  weary  heart 

Loll  was  terrified  loo,  but  his  plan  was  to  bring  bome  news  of  a 
reassuring  character.  To  judge  by  his  speech,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  every  doctor  at  Mellow- 
ford,  and  that  scarlet  fever  was  almost  extinct.  There  was  incon- 
sistency about  his  messages,  but  he  managed  to  reconcile  them.  "I 
seed  a  doctor  to-day,"  he  would  remark,  in  the  coolest  manner 
possible.  "He  told  me  there  was  very  little  fever  in  the  town, 
but  what  there  is  of  it  is  to  be  kept  away  from.  He  thinks  a 
little  bit  of  fever  is  to  be  kept  away  from  more  than  when  there's  a 
lol." 

Poppy  was  watched  and  tended,  but  the  precautions  were  un- 
availing, and  she  sickened.  Loll  gave  a  hundred  reasons  for 
supposing  it  was  not  scarlet  fever  the  child  had  taken.  Tet  listened 
with  drawn  features  and  wide  open  eyes.  Ma'n  simply  wept  in 
silence.     AH  three  appeared  to  know  what  the  end  would  be.     The 
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boitle  for  life  was  noi  prolonged  ;   one  night,  not  more  than  a.  week 
after  the  symptoms  appeared,  little  Poppy  died, 

A  great  change  came  over  the  family  after  this  bereavement. 
Loll  persistently  abstained  from  mentioning  Sheffield,  and  the  words 
"Bean  Croft"  were  never  on  his  lips.  He  declared  his  intention  to 
live  and  die  at  Mellowford.  Tct,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 
mention  little  incidents  which  had  happened  in  her  early  days. 
Reminiscences  of  Sheffield  Fair  were  favourites  with  her,  and 
recollections  which  gathered  round  Christmas.  Loll  never  rebuked 
her,  which  was  wonderful,  because  in  former  times  he  compared 
her  to  a  magpie  when  she  said  anything.  Ma'n  went  to  the 
chnichyard  every  day,  and  after  she  returned  home  she  worked 
with  a  determination  which  surprised  the  meek  and  quiet  Tet. 
There  were  not  tasks  enough  for  her  to  perform,  so  she  began  to 
go  next  door,  where  a  woman  with  a  scalded  hand  was  vainly 
irying  to  keep  things  tidy.  Ma'n  expended  her  energies  there,  to 
e  poor  woman's  grateful  delight.  Ma'n  was  silent,  that  was  the 
only  drawback  ;  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  what  was  said  to  her, 
and  she  answered  no  questions.  When  this  had  been  going  on 
■everal  weeks,  and  the  woman  was  well  again,  Ma'n  said  to  her  one 
day,  "  Can  I  trust  you  to  keep  Poppy's  grave  tidy,  and  to  put  a 
flower  or  two  on  it  now  and  then  ?  "  The  woman  was  startled,  and 
wanted  to  know  why.  "We  are  going  back  home,"  was  Ma'n's 
explanation.  The  promise  was  readily  given,  but  the  woman  was 
■urprised  that  Tet  had  not  mentioned  the  projected  removal,  for  Tet 
was  rather  communicative  as  a  rule ;  she  had  repeated  the  well-worn 
ttary  about  Herbert  Mann  several  times,  and  had  described  Poppy 
Comei  in  very  exalted  language. 

"I  wn  ready  when  you  are,  father,"  Ma'n  said  that  night  "We 
cannot  do  Poppy  any  good  staying  here.  Agnes  has  promised  to 
look  after  the  grave."     Agnes  was  the  woman  with  the  scalded  hand. 

LoH  was  about  to  declare  that  no  power  on  earth  would  drag  him 
away  from  Mellowford,  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  asked  Ma'n 
to  write  a  letter  to  Eph  Butts  instead.  Tet  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  into  her  neighbour's  house,  and  repeating  the  good 
"  Wc  arc  going  home  again,"  she  said  ;  "  there's  no  place 
Eke  Sheffield."  Agnes  thought  its  skies  must  be  Italian,  its  streams 
tDvciy,  and  that  spicy  breezes  must  blow  there.     She  did  not  know. 

Loll's  employer  «-as  sorry  to  part  with  him,  but  a  month's  notice 
IS  given  and  accepted,  and  another  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
.fibeffiGld  newspaper. 

!r  who  occufncd  tbat  cottage  in  Poppy  Corner  was  not 
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willing  to  remove ;  he  said  he  paid  his  rent,  and  intended  to  rem: 
as  long  as  he  liked.  A  thick  coal  of  coal  tar  on  the  doorstep,  andi 
slip  of  paper  thrust  under  the  door,  wilh  an  intimation  written  on 
that  something  worse  would  follow,  caused  him  to  alter  his  mind. 
The  cottage  was  vacated  in  time  for  Loll  Toplis's  furniture,  which 
friendly  hands  arranged  as  well  as  possible  before  the  family  arrived. 
Loll  stepped  into  the  Nobs  as  if  he  had  been  absent  only  a  few 
days  ;  he  did  not  think  of  shaking  hands  with  anybody.  Tet  and 
Ma'n  went  into  the  cotiage  to  put  things  right,  while  admiring 
neighbours  looked  on,  and  told  what  had  happened  durbg  the  Ihice 

"You  are  both  looking  wonderful  well,"  they  said.  "That  place 
you've  been  to  must  have  agreed  with  you," 

"Nice  place,  but  lonesome,"  replied  Tet. 

Ma'n  did  not  speak  ;  she  was  busy  with  a  flower-pot,  which  had 
been  filled  with  soil  from  little  Poppy's  grave,  and  which  coat^ed 
also  a  small  plant,  gathered  in  Mellowford  churchyard. 

Loll  came  forward  before  inquisitive  questions  could  be  put 

"  How  are  you  all  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  and 
to  see  this  old  place  again.  Where  I've  been  living  there's  nothing 
but  fields,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  such  like.     Now  look  at  that ! " 

A  great  cloud  of  smoke  was  blown  into  the  court,  and  it  brought 
with  it  the  scent  of  blazing  oil,  bunit  horns,  and  boiling  bones. 

IjdII  Toplis  smiled,  and  said,  "  This  is  home-like." 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  migration  and  return 
were  soon  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Loll  must  have 
been  the  tale-bearer.  He  had  been  professional  knui-and -spell 
player  at  a  club  beyond  London  ;  all  the  members  were  swells ;  the 
pay  was  good.  A  young  fellow,  a  nice  young  fellow  too,  who  had  a 
large  shop— grocer's  shop  it  was— fell  in  love  with  Ma'n.  His  name 
was  Sidney  Rutherford.  They  were  about  to  be  married,  when 
Sidney  took  scarlet  fever  and  died.  Ma'n  could  not  settle  thereafter 
that.  The  flower-pot  which  she  tended  so  carefully  was  filled  with 
earth  taken  from  his  grave,  and  the  sickly -looking  plant  had  grown 
there. 

The  story  spread,  and  all  friends  and  acquaintances  pitied  the 
beautiful  girl  with  the  melancholy  countenance.  She  appeared  to 
be  prouder  than  ever,  but  that  might  be  CKpccled.  She  went  back 
to  her  old  situation,  and  longed  to  ask  about  her  faithless  lover,  but 
would  not  condescend  to  do  so.  One  day,  however,  she  overheaid 
a  conversation  between  two  women  working  near  her,  and  leamt 
that  he  was  still  in  America,  where  he  was  married  and  doing  wdL 
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'*  He  was  a  nice  chap,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  A  very  nice  chap,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Why  did  he  go  away,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  That's  a  mystery." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute ;  then  one  of  the  women  began 
to  sing.  After  the  first  word  or  two  the  others  joined  in.  The  song 
was  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  as  they  remembered  Leonard 
AVatts,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  kind  of  exile,  suffering  far  away,  for 
some  unknown  reason.    So  they  sang  : — 

Midst  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roaniy 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 
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THE   DIVERSIONS    OF   A 
SUB-EDITOR. 


THE  sub-editors'  room  in  a  daily   iic;vspnper  office  has  been  1 
styled  "  the  whispering  gallery  of  the  world,"    In  the  daytLm 
there  is  not  a  whisper  in  it.    The  littered  den,  with  its  impassive  \ 
books  of  reference  and  dusty  official  documents,  is  as  silent  and  ( 
deserted  as  the  Chinese  city  in  the  story  of  "  The  Golden  Butterfly. ""fl 
The  only  living  thing  in  it  is  the  office  cat,  a  grave,  thoughtAilV 
animal,  that  sits  re9ectivcly  by  the  hearth  as  if  it  were  pondering  onl 
the  subject  for  to-morrow's  leading  article.     At  night,  however,  the  1 
sub-editors'  room  has  an  altogether  different  aspect.     Energy  is  let  I 
loose  in  it.     The  dingy  chamber  is  now  ablaze  with  light,  instinct  i 
with  quick  thought  and  rapid  movement.     It  resounds  mth  eage 
inquiry  and  brusque  instruction  ;   it  echoes  with  Ihe  messengcr'fl 
footstep,  the  whirr  of  the  telephone  bell,  and  the  hiss  and  clonk  c 
the  pneumatic  tube.     Into  it,  torrent-like,  pours  news  from  home  andj 
abroad.     Along  the  private  inrc  is  flashed  political  secret,  or  perilous  I 
rumour  aljout  banking-house,  or  grave  chaise  against  somi 
office.    The  public  wire  is,  meanwhile,  busy  with  statesman's  speech  " 
— with  the  utterances  of  Lord  Roscbcry  in  Wales,  or  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  North,  or  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  County  Palatine,  or  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  the  Midlands. 

It  may  be  a  big  night  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  , 
the  two  great  parties  have  had  a  three-line  whip,  and  gathered  i 
in  strength  for  important  division.  Speech  after  speech  is  ticked  ' 
into  the  room  by  the  telegraphist's  nimble  and  untiring  fingeis. 
The  apparently  dull  debate  develops  swiftly  into  a  "scene." 
Hon.  members  and  visitors  hurry  from  dinner.  The  House  is  i 
crowded.  The  fate  of  the  Government  is  in  the  balance.  The  ( 
Ministry  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  cool,  philosophic  I 
onslaught  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Confidence  is  slowly  but  j 
surely  restored  by  the  powerful  reply  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  \ 
is  at  the  head  of  the  particular  department  assailed,  and  intends  somQ   i 
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day  to  be  Premier.  Your  desk  is  piled  high  wiih  [his  parliamentary 
oratory  ;  and  as  you  wade  through  it,  with  blue  pencil,  on  the  look- 
out for  soledsm  or  omission  or  error,  you  ate  conscious  of  a  slight 
paUation  of  political  strife  in  your  own  veins. 

Three  or  four  colleagues  are  also  up  to  the  elbows  in  work. 
lifany  parceb  of  news  have  been  brought  in  from  the  railway  stations. 
Hundreds  of  telegrams  are  coming  through  the  tube,  bringing 
accounts  of  crime,  disaster,  and  dating  deed.  The  state  of  the 
cotton  market  is  cabled  in  mystic  cypher  from  New  York.  The 
rises  and  falls  on  the  Stock  Exchange — more  interesting  to  investors 
than  any  novel — are  taken  from  the  tope ;  and  all  this  intelligence 
adds,  little  by  little,  or  heap  by  heap,  to  the  vast  pyramid  of  news  on 
the  sub-editors'  table,  where  story  of  rescue  at  sea,  or  description  of 
Royal  pageant,  or  narrative  of  pit  explosion,  or  prospectus  of  com- 
nicfcial  enterprise,  jostle  the  prim  slips  of  paper  that  tell  the  latest 
I'alue  of  die  rupee  and  the  Clearing  House  quotations  for  silver. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  sub-editor,  in  his  nightly  stru^le 
with  a  huge  mass  of  work,  in  the  imperative  filling  of  the  paper  with 
tbc  best  news,  displayed  in  most  attractive  fashion  to  tempt  the 
reader,  becomes  a  mere  gin-horse  of  the  Press,  a  surly  creature 
of  routine,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  with  every  spark  of  humour 
bannered  out  of  liim.  But  this  estimate  of  the  quiet,  self-reliant, 
sorocwhat  sarcastic  man,  who  doggedly  arranges  and  builds  up  the 
daily  newspaper,  whether  the  telegraph  has  bceii  broken  in  stonn,  or 
a  puUiieal  mob  is  hov.titig  around  the  ofiJcc,  Is  a  mistaken  one.  The 
character  of  the  sub-editor's  toil  socially  effaces  him.  He  is  not, 
tike  the  editor  or  the  newspaper  reporter,  seen  at  demonstration 
and  banquet ;  but  he  gels  some  diversion.  lie  finds  it  in  the  safest 
quarter — in  the  mountain  of  news  on  his  desk.  No  night  passes 
without  revealing  the  idiosyncrasy  of  correspondent,  the  freak  of 
tele^phlst,  the  politician's  move  in  ambition's  game  of  chess,  the 
newest  pliase  in  the  elfort  of  mankind,  and  perchance  a  Hash  of  wit. 

The  niral  correspondent  is  better  educated  than  he  was  twenty 
years  ago  ;  but  in  certain  districts  he  clings  to  a  whimsical  style  of 
conposition,  still  spells  alleged  "  alledgcd,"  and  invariably  makes  the 
victim  of  crime  "  bleed  profusely."  His  adjectives  are  numerous 
and  pathetic,  and  his  descriptive  power,  in  a  rude  way,  rivals  that  of 
tbc  great  Lord  Macaulay.  AMiat,  for  instance,  could  be  more  touch- 
ing— ignoring  the  question  of  lucidity — than  the  following  account 
of  tbs  weather  at  a  notable  nun's  interment  in  the  North  ?  : — 

"  It  was  a  boisterous  winter's  day,  with  fitful  showers  of  rain  and 
bud  ind  as  the  polished  coffin  was  borne  into  the  church,  the  lid 


I 


1  like  dewdrops  on   a  laburnum  leaf,  t 
wreaths  of  flowers,  as  the  deceased  dii 


was  sprinkled  with 
was  a  great  contrast  to 
approve  of  them." 

Fact  and  sentiment  are  alike  involved  in  this  strange  reference  to 
the  deceased ;  but  the  paragraph  is  not  quite  so  mystifying  as  the 
appended  account  of  an  extraordinary  tragedy  thai  recently  perplexed 
a  sub-editor  in  Lancashire  :— 

"  It  transpires  that  the  man  Kelly,  who  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Callagh.in,  and  who  was  after\vards  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  crowbar 
at  Ballanderry,  is  not  dead,  but  his  condition  is  critical." 

The  country  correspondent  is  not  only  a  vivid  descriptive  writer, 
but  a  bold  inventor  of  headlines  for  news.  Nothing  is  too  trivial 
or  too  stupendous  for  his  pen.  He  will  send  you,  by  train  or  by 
special  messenger,  a  paragraph  with  the  sorrowful  heading,  "  Sad 
Suicide  of  a  Horse  "  ;  or  another  with  the  startling  tine,  "  Dreadful 
Burglary  in  a  Hen-house."  If  an  important  event  occurs  in  hia 
district,  he  thinks  his  opportunity  of  fame  has  come.  He  will  scour 
the  country-side  for  information,  and  ovem-helm  himself  with  fa< 
At  midnight  the  sub-editor  receives  from  him  a  bulky  parcel  Ci 
taining,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  lead-pencil -written  slips,  telling, 
impressive  and  grandiloquent  language,  how  the  "awful  fire,"  or  the' 
"terrible  murder,"  or  the  "  fearful  explosion,"  has  resulted  in  loss  of 
life,  and  "  ca.'it  a  gloom  over  the  neighbourhood."  There  is  the 
stamp  of  dogged  endeavour,  the  evidence  of  a  painful  struggle  with 
syntax,  in  every  sentence  of  the  long  report,  and  the  sub-editor, 
knowing  the  splendid  zeal  and  personal  worthiness  of  the  corre- 
spondent, does  not  pitch  the  man's  manuscript  into  the  waste-pa] 
basket  without  a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  He  thinks  he  could  ha' 
made  the  thing  readable  ;  but  there  is  a  terse  account  of  the  disasi 
already  in  type.  The  telegraph,  with  its  winged  words,  forestall 
the  country  correspondent  two  hours  ago. 

The  telegraph  has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  news  pwcd. 
It  has  also  multiplied  sub-editorial  work.  The  two  chief  news 
agencies  not  only  supply  reports  of  statesmen's  speeches,  the  sittings 
of  Parliament,  and  all  sorts  of  conferences,  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  Ibey 
scrape  the  country,  like  small-tooth  combs,  for  intelligence  of  e' 
kind.  Lord  Rosebcry  decbred  a  year  ago  that  it  was  imposal 
for  the  business  of  the  Cabinet  Council  to  ooze  out — that 
Minister  was  sworn  to  secrecy  and  kept  his  oath.  Nevertheless 
news  agencies  tell  us,  with  daring  assumption  of  authority,  what  b 
done  at  every  meeting.  At  all  events,  if  the  pressman  is  unable  to 
obtain  any  idea  of  the  question  discussed  in  the  famous  house  in 
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Ponming  Street,  his  journalistic  resource  helps  him  out  of  the 
quandary.  He  tdls  that  this  or  that  Minister  attended  the  Cabinet, 
that  he  stayed  an  hour,  that  he  walked  away  with  the  Premier,  that 
he  looked  pale,  wore  a  light  overcoat,  and  carried  an  umbrella. 

On  a  busy  ni^it,  when  every  line  of  space  in  the  newspaper  is 
valuable  and  time  precious,  "  political  information  "  of  this  kind  is 
apt  to  try  the  sub-editor's  temper.  He  may  have  been  properly 
brought  up ;  but  rage  surges  through  his  heart,  and  he  savagely 
wishes  that  all  writers  of  ministerial  gossip  and  lobby  notes  were 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  the  wicked  journalists  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  an  execution  at  \Vorccster  :  "The  bell  began  tolling  at  2  quarter 
10  eight,  and  at  that  hour  the  representatives  of  the  Press  were  con- 
ducted to  the  gallows  in  charge  of  a  warder."  Before  the  sub- 
editor's task  is  done  he  receives  many  shocks  ;  but  the  particular 
tdegram  that  is  Hkely  to  rob  him  of  self-control  is  the  annual 
one  about  the  rediscovery  of  the  sea-serpent,  or  the  finding  of  yet 
another  Balaclava  hero,  or  the  death  of  some  centenarian,  who  never 
took  a  railway  journey,  but  could  see  without  spectacles  to  the  last. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  receive  by  telegram  singular  testimony  to 
the  rvinarkable  vitality  of  human  nature.  For  example,  he  may 
read  : — 

"  A  woman,  aged  seventy-three,  living  at  Atherton,  is  cutting  a 
fresh  set  of  teeth.  Seven  new  molars  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  lady  has  experienced  no  pain.  Visitors,  with  more  or  less 
dental  difficulties,  arc  frequent." 

The  sab-editor  wonders  whether  the  chronicler  of  this  nonsense 
has  cut  his  own  wisdom  teeth  ;  then  deftly  takes  up  another  sheet 
of  flimsy,  and  whistles  softly.  The  latest  telegram  gives  details  of  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  on  the  line,  and  contains  this  merciless 


"The  man  was  laid  with  his  head  on  the  metals;  but  un- 
fortunately  no  train  passed  along,  or  undoubtedly  he  would  have  been 
kiUed." 

When  the  errors  of  the  telegraphist  are  added  to  the  whims  of 
the  newspaper  reporter  and  the  fine  writing  of  the  country  corre- 
Idcnt,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  sub-editor  h.-is  diversion  enough, 
jtdegraph  clerk,  generally  :eealous  and  painstaking,  puts  his 
lo  remarkable  phrases  in  moments  of  mental  abstraction  or 
nUgraphic  weariness.  In  one  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
■pcechcs  at  Bradford,  that  statesman  was  made  to  say  : — 

"  We  are  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Will  you  take  the  path 
that  b  fnU  fA/ootMh  and  precipices?  " 


I 


Devotion  lo  athletics  led  the  telegraph  clerk  astray,  and  he  wrote 
"footballs"  for  "pitfalls."    His  lapse,  though  entertaining,  was  i 
malicious.    It  did  not  defame  anybody.     It  did  not  arouse  so  n 
indignation  as  the  following  message  : — 

"The  League  of  the  Cross  looks  with  favour  upon  the  eSiui 
rescue  the  pope  from  the  curse  of  intern perance." 

This  telegram,  of  course,  should  have  read  that  the  1 
the  Cross  looked  with  favour  upon  the  effort  to  rescue  the  /«; 
from  the  curse  of  drink.  The  sub-editor  does  not  often  get  such 
an  exquisite  morsel  as  "  No  cross,  no  crown,"  telegraphed  "  No  cows, 
no  cream  ! "  but  he  receives  many  telegraphic  pen-ersions  of  the 
truth.  An  awkward  instance  occurred  not  long  ago  at  Liverpool, 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  made  to  say  that  he  had  forsaken  Liberalism  lo 
show  the  electors  that  there  was  something  in  Home  Rule.  What 
he  really  said  was  that  he  h.id  temporarily  forsaken  "  literature  "  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  the  most  curious  lelegraphic  slips  in  modem 
journahsm  came  to  my  own  desk  in  the  course  of  a  nighi's  work. 
The  message  contained  intelligence  from  Cambridge  University,  and 
set  forth  lliat  the  adjudicators  of  the  Thirlwall  prize  were  of  opinion 
that  the  essay  by  Mr.  Ilibbert,  of  St.  John's,  on  "The  Developmenl 
of  English  Girb,"  was  well  worthy  of  publication.  One  can  imagine 
the  flutter  of  amazement  this  news  would  have  created  in  the  breast 
of  the  New  \Voman,  The  telegram  should  liave  read,  "  The  develop- 
ment of  English  Guilds." 

The  telegraph  is  always  in  feud  against  poetry  and  classiol 
quotation.  It  mutilates  verse,  and  revels  in  the  murder  of  L^tin. 
The  sub-editor,  though  it  is  his  duty  to  suggest  subjects  to  the  leader 
writers,  to  be  familiar  with  every  historical  event  since  the  time  of 
Montezuma,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  every  language  living  ond 
dead,  occasionally  finds  hi msclf  embarrassed  by  the  telegraph  deck's 
peculiar  reading  of  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Italian  phrase  that  ftll 
correctly,  no  doubt,  from  statesman's  lips.  He  cannot  always  follow 
the  shrewd  Press  motto  :  "  \\'hcn  in  doubt,  leave  it  out,"  Tl» 
context,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  quolalion  for  life.  In  the  turmoil  of 
effort  after  midnight  the  sub-editor  has  not  time  to  verify  the  phmse. 
Desperately  he  li;-.s  it  go,  and  the  next  day  there  is  an  editorial 
storm. 

Many  forces  Tght  against  the  sub. editor.     If  r,ct  ever  on  the 

alert,  he  may  plunge  hb  paper  into  libel,  or  kill— in  print — some  man 

still  bristling  with  health  and  slrengtli,  or  inadvertently,  in  type,  sctid 

the  prosecutor  instead  of  the  felon  to  prison.     He  manages,  amid 

difficulties,  to  produce  a  readable  Dcwspapcr ;  but,  after  dl, 
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he  is  best  seen  in  emergency.  On  the  night  of  President  Carnot's 
assassination,  unshaken  by  conflicting  telegrams,  he  has  killed  the 
Frenchstatesman,  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  forthe  first  edition. 
He  has  grimly  gone  to  press,  determined  to  catch  the  special  news- 
paper train,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  Ministry ;  and  he  has,  with 
peremptory  voice,  stopped  the  machine,  and  suppressed  the  partially 
printed  edition  on  receiving  in  the  small  hours  the  following  disquiet- 
ing tel^ram  :  '*  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  publish  the  news  I  sent ; 
it  is  inaccurate  and  without  foundation.  I  shall  get  into  desperate 
trouble  if  you  do.** 

JOHN  PENDLETON. 


1fOI«  CCfikaki     MO*  19^ 


The  Genikman's  Magasute, 


THE  MERITS  AND  THE  DEMERITS 
OF  THE  REVISED  APOCRYPHA. 


ALTHOUGH  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  canon,  are  not  quoted  in  the  New 
Teslament,  and  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Christian  Fathosj  such 
as  St.  Jerome,  excluded  them  from  tiie  canon  in  its  strict  sense, 
yet,  none  the  less,  they  possess  an  exceptional  interest  and  value  as 
a  necessary  Unk  between  the  Old  Testament  canonical  Scriptures  and 
the  New  Testament,  not  merely  historically,  as  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  ethically. 

In  the  first  place,  they  bear  testimony  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  speak  "  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  other 
Books,"  and  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees, 
referring  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  Sparta,  it  is  stated,  "  We  have 
no  need  of  these  things,  seeing  we  have  the  holy  books  in  our  hands  to 
comfort  us."  Again,  we  find  in  the  apocryphal  books  much  on  religious 
teaching  and  on  practice  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  the  exorcism  of  devils  from  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  solemn 
injunctions  for  fasting  and  almsgiving,  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  a  day  of  judgment, 
and  the  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  "Besides,"  to 
quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Bissell,  the  Prince  of  AjK>cryphal 
Commentators,  "  they  are  the  repository  of  not  a  few  philological  and 
grammatical  treasures,  furnish  many  a  term  and  form  employed  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  grandest  revelations, 
so  that  no  thorough  student  of  the  New  Testament  can  aiToixl  to 
overlook  or  despise  them.  And  there  is  good  in  them,  loo,  of  another 
sort.  No  one  can  help  being  attracted  and  charmed  by  the  picture 
of  Wisdom  drawn  for  us  by  the  Alexandrian  Solomon ;  and  there  are 
succinct,  well-worded  proverbs  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
Son  of  Sirach  that  shine  with  the  beauty  and  speak  with  the  power 
of  the  deepest  moral  truth.  It  is  related  of  John  Bunyan  that,  iicii^ 
greatly  comforted  by  a  certain  passage  which  occurred  to  him,  be 
was,  nevertheless,  perplexed  that  he  could  not  find  it  within  the  fo«u 
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B  of  the  Bible.  H  was  this  :  '  Look  at  the  generations  of  old 
le ;  did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord  and  was  confounded  i" '  He 
says  In  regard  to  it  :  '  Then  I  comijiued  above  a  year  and  could  not 
Tind  the  place  ;  but,  at  last,  casting  iny  eyes  upon  the  Apocrjpha 
books,  I  found  it  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Eccle- 
siasticus.  This  at  the  first  did  somewhat  daunt  me ;  because  it  was 
not  in  those  texts  that  we  call  holy  or  canonical.  Yet,  as  this  sentence 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  many  of  the  promises,  it  was  my  duty 
to  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and  I  bless  God  for  that  word,  for  it  was 
good  to  me.    That  word  doth  still  oft-times  shine  before  my  face.' " 

In  any  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  Revised 
Apocrj-pha,'  the  great  work  of  the  foremost  English  Biblical  scholars 
of  the  century,  in  the  Church  of  England  and  out  of  it,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  very  grave  and  numerous  difficulties  under  which  they 
laboured  with  respect  to  the  manifestly  corrupt  text  which  they  trans- 
lated. The  materials  for  correcting  the  Greek  text  were  inadequate 
and  scanty,  and  the  Rcvisets  felt  they  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, undertake  "  any  complete  revision."  The  outcome  is  that 
some  passages  in  the  revision  are  obscure,  a  few  misleading,  and  a 
few  unintelligible ;  but  as  a  rule  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  Revisers  have,  by  happy  emendations,  overcome 
their  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  brought  sense  out  of  nonsense. 
The  unsatisfactory  renderings,  in  some  cases,  are  due  to  the  un- 
■ati^ctoty  readings,  which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  textual  criti- 
cism at  present  to  deal  with.  The  renderings  in  such  cases  are  only 
evidence  of  the  too  faithful  adherence  of  the  Revisers  to  the  incurably 
corrupt  readings  of  the  text.  With  respect  to  the  Latin  text,  that 
of  Sl  Jerome's  Vulgate,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  to  a 
Te»T  considetable  extent,  as  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  St.  Jerome  him- 
self confesses  that  he  had  given  little  attention  to  the  work,  as  it 
deserved  little,  and  had  not  translated  word  for  word,  but  only  given 
the  sense. 

The  gains  of  this  revision  are  not  only  many,  but  their  value  is 
connderable.  In  the  unrevised  Apocrypha  we  have,  to  use  a 
Scriptural  simile,  apples  of  gold  in  a  basket  of  pewter;  in  the  revised, 
"allies  of  gold  in  a  basket  of  silver." 

Amongst  the  gains  we  must  count  the  presentation  of  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  in  a  poetical  form,  with  Ihe  parallelisms  so 
duuademtic  of  Jewish  poetry.  This  is  conspicuous  in  the  admirable 
rasions  of  the  Book  of  ^ViEdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  but  more  espc 
ciaDjr  in  the  latter,  which  abounds  in  practical  lessons  of  everyday 
'  IiODdoo :  Henry  Frovrdc 
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life,  and  presents  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  Jewish 
society.  Its  maxims  find  many  parallels  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
and  in  no  portion  of  the  Apocrypha  do  we  find  the  antithetical 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  drawn  out  more  fully  in  detaiL  In 
chapter  xxvi.,  for  example,  may  be  noted  a  remarkable  contrast  of 
the  good  woman  and  the  bad  woman,  part  of  which  we  quote  fhnB 
the  Revised  and  the  unrevised  versions  by  way  of  comparison. 


Autkorised  Version,  1611 


e  fiXKB^H 

■espa^H 

2  halh~ 


"  Watch  over  an  impudent  eye,  and  marvel  not  that  she  trt 
against  thee." 

"  She  will  open  her  mouth  as  a  thirsty  traveller  when  he  hath 
found  a  fountain,  and  drink  of  every  water  near  her  :  by  every  hedge 
will  she  sit  down  and  open  her  quiver  against  every  arrow." 

"  The  grace  of  a  wife  delighteth  her  husband,  and  her  discretion 
will  fatten  his  bones." 

"  A  silent  and  loving  woman  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  so  much  worth  as  a  mind  well  instructed." 

"  A  shamefaced  and  faithful  woman  is  a  double  grace,  and  hi 
continent  mind  cannot  be  valued." 

"  As  the  sun  when  it  ariseth  in  the  high  heaven,  so  is  the  beaul 
of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her  house," 
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"  Look  well  after  an  impudent  eye ; 

And  marvel  not  if  it  trespass  against  thee. 

She  will  open  her  mouth,  as  a  thirsty  traveller, 

And  drink  of  every  water  that  is  near  : 

At  every  post  will  she  sit  down, 

And  open  her  quiver  against  any  arrow." 

"The  grace  of  a  wife  will  delight  her  husband  ; 

And  her  knowledge  will  fatten  his  bones. 

A  silent  woman  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord, 

And  there  is  nothing  so  much  worth  as  a  well -instructed  souL" 

"  A  shamefast  woman  is  grace  upon  grace. 

And  there  is  no  price  worthy  of  a  continent  soul. 

As  the  sun  when  it  ariseth  in  the  highest  places  of  the  Lord, 

So  is  the  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  a  man's  house." 

The  Douay  version  in  English  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  gives  ihe 
passage  in  terms  very  similar  to  the  English  unievised  vcrsioiL  1 
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ihe  exception  of  "  A  silent  and  loving  woman  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord," 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  version  renders  "  Her  discipline  is  the 
gift  of  God."  It  is  impossible  to  lay  these  three  versions  side  by 
side  and  to  compare  them  with  the  text  without  perceiving  the  great 
and  manifest  supetiority  of  the  Revisers'  version  in  clearness  and  in 
phnseolt^'.  Happily  the  Revisers  of  the  Apocrypha  were  allowed 
a  &eer  hand  in  changes  than  in  the  case  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, where  the  decisions  were  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thinls,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Apocryplia  by  a  bare  majority,  so 
careful  were  the  Revisers  to  change  as  little  as  possible  the  language 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenis,  which  had  become  almost  sacred 
Bod  unalterable  in  the  mind  of  English  speaking  Christendom. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  passage  above  quoted  the  Revisers 
give  us: — 
"As  the  sun  when  it  arisethin  the  highest  places  of  the  Lord, 
So  is  the  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  a  man's  house," 
wfaere  we  should  have  preferred  husband's  house ;  while  the 
Authorised  Version  gives  "Ai|fA  heaven"  and  "her  house,"  Here 
the  Greek  requires  "highest  heaven,"  and  also  his  (i.e.  the  husband's) 
bouse.  The  comparison  also  requires  such  a  change  for  bringing 
out  its  fulness  of  beauty  and  force.  The  "  house  of  the  Lord  "  is 
here  "the  heavens  above,"  and  the  sun,  the  servant  of  the  Ixird, 
when  it  arises,  fills  it  with  light  and  heat  and  beauty ;  and  so  the 
good  wife,  who  manages  her  husband's  house  below  as  the  minister 
of  her  husband,  fills  it  with  bright  sunshine,  the  light  and  warmth  of 
her  love,  in  the  roariagement  of  his  house — a  comparison,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  one  of  Campbell's  lines  : — 


It  is,  by  the  way,  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  immense  in- 
I  dcbtedncss  of  English  poetry  and  Italian  poetry  to  the  Apocrypha. 
j  The  beautiful  lines  of  Young  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts  " — 

But  ±tii  heajti  wounded,  like  the  wounded  nir, 
Snoa  eioK  ;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  [race  is  found, 

I  arc  eridcotly  to  be  traced  to  the  verse  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  "  As 
J  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  partelh  the  air,  that  immediately 
leometh  together  again,  so  that  a  man  cannot  know  where  it  went 
I  throu^.''  The  famous  Hymn  of  Praise  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  "  is 
Iclesttly  tnodeHed  after  the  ■' Benedicite,"  or  the  Song  of  the  Three 
I  Cbildnn,  in  the  Apocrypha,  as  in  the  lines— 
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His  praise,  ye  winds,  Lhat  from  Toui  quactcn  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud,  and  wave  yc  lopi,  yc  ptoch 
With  every  planl,  in  sijjn  of  worship,  wave. 

It  is  also  to  the  Apocrypha,  as  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  we  owe  n 
maxims  which  have  become  household  words  in  our  language  and  fl 
the  language  of  all  civilised  nations.  In  the  first  Book  of  Esdias, 
for  example,  chap,  iv.  41,  we  find,  as  the  Revisers  correctly  render 
it,  "Great  is  truth,  and  strong  above  all  things."  Here  the  Latin 
Vulgate  has  it,  "  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prxvalet,"  which  last  word  has 
been,  in  the  process  of  time,  converted  into  "pravalebit,"  and  become 
proverbial  in  the  civilised  world. 

In  many  cases  the  conservatism  of  the  Revisers  has  brought  a 
distinct  gain,  especially  in  conserving  archaic  terms,  which  find  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  our  older  literature,  such  as  "  weening," 
2  Maccabees  v.  ai.  So  Shakespeare,  i  Henry  VI.,  "  weening  to 
redeem,"  Again,  "  submissly "  is  retained,  as  in  Ecclesiasticus 
xxix.  15,  "and  for  his  neighbour's  money  he  will  speak  submissty' 
which  reminds  one  of  Browne  in  "  Britannia's  Pastorals  " :—  J 

Some  time  in  speech  and  then  began  ^H 

Submissly  prayer  to  the  name  of  Pan.  ^| 

On  the  other  hand,  we  regret  the  absence  of  a  few  expressive  archaic 
terms,  used  by  our  poets,  which  now  disappear  from  the  Apocrypha 
as  revised,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  loss  of  force  and  aptness  of 
expression,  as,  for  bstance.  Wisdom  v.  aa  is  rendered  by  the  Rei-isers 
"And  as  from  an  fn^*«ff/'mar  shall  be  hurled /W/f/unw  full  of  wrath," 
where  the  Authorised  Version  gave  us  "  And  hailstones  full  of  wialh 
shall  be  castasoutofaj/fwir-i^a'."  Here  "stone-bow"  reminds  tisof 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  ii.  v.  "  O,  for  a  iione-bow"  and,  what 
is  more,  the  siotu-bow  is  not  only  more  in  harmony  with  MaUstona, 
but  is  a  term  definite  and  distinct,  whereas  "  engine  of  war "  is  inde- 
finite and  indistinct.  Lastly,  in  some  few  cases  there  appears  a  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  authorised  Oriental  versions,  especially  the 
Syriac,  in  elucidating  the  text.  In  Ecclesiastic  us  xxiv.  14  we  have 
a  typical  case :  "I  was  exalted  as  a  palm-tree  on  the  sea  shore"  as  the 
Revisers  render  it.  Here  the  Greek  word  is  in  form  very  like  the 
term  En-gedi,  given  in  the  Authorised  Version  and  in  the  Syriac 
NowEn-gedi  was  famous  for  its  palm-trees,  as  we  see  from  theSecoad 
Book  of  Chronicles.  Again,  its  original  name  was  Hazazon-bunai, 
"the  pruning  of  the  palm  " — called  so,  according  to  Josephus,  because 
of  the/>a//»  groves  that  surrounded  it. 

T.  u.  L.  ixutr. 


THE   SHIRE    HIGHLANDS. 


THE  country  known  as  the  Shir^  Highlands — now  included 
within  the  British  Protectorate  of  Nyasaland — lies  east  of  the 
Shir^  and  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  occupy  the  angle 
between  that  river  and  its  tributary,  the  Ruo.  The  latter  takes  its 
rise— the  source  has  not  yet  been  explored — among  the  outlying 
^urs  of  Mount  Mlanje,  and  forms  the  boundan"  between  British  and 
Portuguese  territory.  Chiromo  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  British  gunboat -station  being  on  one  bank  of  the  Ruo,  the 
Portuguese  custom-house  and  telegraph -office  on  the  other.  The 
country  about  Chiromo  is  a  sandy  plain,  producing  chiefly  tall  grass 
baobabs  and  fan-palms,  though  it  becomes  more  fertile  as  you 
proceed  inland,  where  the  open  scrub  abounds  in  game,  especially 
buBaloes.  This  plain  extends  to  the  foot  of  Mlanje  in  one  direction, 
and  the  rolling  ridges  of  Tyolo  In  another.  Between  Tyolo  and  the 
ShiT^  lies  the  Elephant  Marsli,  which  also  continues  for  miles  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river — an  immense  level  of  grass  and  reeds. 
The  etepbants,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  have  now  deserted  it, 
bat  Ui^  herds  of  water-buck  and  other  antelopes  are  still  lo  be 
found  there.  After  passing  through  the  Elephant  Marsh— which,  ui 
•  ISTOimble  state  of  the  liver,  can  be  done  in  a  day  or  two's  steam- 
ing— a  short  run  brings  one  to  Katunga's,  sometimes  called  Port 
Blantyre,  twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Murchison  Cataracts. 
Hoe  the  hills,  which  we  have  kept  in  view  for  the  last  few 
days,  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  river,  till,  in  fact,  they 
its  bed — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
SWrf  here  throws  iUelf  over  the  edge  of  a  table-land— taking  that 
kap  which  every  African  nvci  of  any  length  has  to  take  sooner  or 

htCT. 

Above  the  cataracts  the  river-valley  widens  again,  till  we  have  a 
broad  plain  extending — only  broken  by  one  or  two  slight  undulations 
— from  Mount  Zomba  on  the  east  to  the  Kirk  Range  on  the  west. 
Moith-wcst  of  Zomba  (which  is  a  range  and  not  a  single  height)  the 
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ground  falls  away  to  Lake  Nyasa ;  ^  east  and  south-east  to  the  plain 
containing  the  ever  diminishing  area  of  Lake  Shirwa.  Probably  this 
plain  was  once  an  inland  sea;  it  stretches,  level  as  a  floor,  from 
2k>mba  to  Mlanje — save  for  certain  isolated  peaks  which  once  were 
islands — and  so,  roughly  speaking,  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  Shirt^  Highlands.  Beyond  it  lies  the  Lomwe  country — only 
partially  explored  as  yet — where  live  the  Anguru  and  Alolo — people 
without  calico  (having  little  or  no  trade  with  the  coast  or  the  river), 
dressing  only  in  bark-cloth,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  constant 
war  among  themselves — no  man  venturing  more  than  a  day's  journey 
away  from  his  own  village.  East  and  south-east  of  Mount  Mlanje^ 
as  already  mentioned,  the  Portuguese  territory  begins. 

Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  this  region — Bkmtyre  being  at  a 
height  of  3,700  feet  above  the  sea— the  climate  might  be  called  a 
temperate  one  for  that  part  of  Africa.  None  of  the  mountains  reach 
the  snow-line  (the  central  and  highest  peak  of  Mlanje  has  recently 
been  ascertained  to  be  9,680  feet  high),  and  frosts  have  only  been 
known  to  occur  on  the  Mlanje  plateau  at  a  height  of  about  6,000 
feet.  On  the  table-land  itself  the  heat  is  seldom  excessive.  I  have 
known  the  thermometer  at  100°  F.  in  a  fairly  elevated  position  at 
the  foot  of  Mlanje,  but  this  was  considered  exceptional  At  Chiromo^ 
and  other  places  on  the  river,  112^  and  115**  are  not  unfrequently 
reached.  The  nights  at  BlantjTc  are  often  as  cold  as  they  can  be, 
short  of  freezing,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  day 
and  night  is  very  striking— as  much  as  30°  having  been  recorded. 
\Vheat  has  been  successfully  grown  both  at  Blantyre  and  Mlanje,  and 
most  European  vegetables  and  some  fruits  flourish  w^ith  a  little  Are 
side  by  side  with  coffee,  bananas,  and  pine-apples.  Malarial  fevers, 
though  not  absent,  are  less  deadly  than  in  the  low-lying  coast-lands — 
and,  indeed,  with  proper  care  and  attention  to  hygiene,  need  not 
be  more  dangerous  than  in  the  less  settled  districts  of  the  United 
States. 

This  region  was  one  of  those  first  made  known  to  Europe  by 
Livingstone.  Next  to  the  finding  of  the  Nile  sources,  the  dream  of 
David  Livingstone^s  life  was  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony — 
Scotch  for  choice — in  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa.  The  idea 
recurs  again  and  again  in  his  letters  and  journals,  and  probably,  at 
the  time,  seemed  rather  more  chimerical  than  the  quest  which  finally 
cost  him  his  life.  But  though  it  is  now  known  where  the  Nile  comes 
from,  its  ultimate  sources  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  been 

'  T}iis  is  the  correct  way  of  spelling  the  name,  which  is  simply  the  Yao  word 
(orsL  large  river  or  lake — nyanja  ia  M.aB|[,'»xv^8^— nyonuiVEk^a^StMx  Mdcan  langiuiget 
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actually  explored  ;  whereas  "  British  Central  Africa  "  in  general,  and 
the  Blantyre  township  in  particular,  are  accomplished  facts  and  daily 
increasing  in  importance. 

Livingstone,  it  may  be  remembered,  ascended  the  Shird*  in  1859, 
believing  himself  to  be  the  first  European  who  had  done  so.  The 
Portuguese,  of  course,  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  river,  but  con- 
fined their  colonising  operations — such  as  they  were — to  the  main 
stream  of  the  Zambesi.  He  found  the  river-banks,  and  the  hill- 
country  east  of  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  occupied  by  the 
Mang'anja,  whom  he  describes  as  an  industrious  race,  cultivating  the 
soil,  manufacturing  cotton  cloth,  and  working  in  iron.  They  were 
warlike  enough  to  have  deterred  the  Portuguese  from  exploring  the 
Shir^  by  the  fear  of  their  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  they  were 
ruled  by  chiefs  who  had  the  title  of  Rondo  or  Rundo.  Mankokwe 
was  the  Rundo  of  what  is  now  the  Blantyre  district. 

Livingstone  made  his  first  trip  up  the  Shir^  in  January,  1859, 
proceeding  no  further  than  the  foot  of  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  as 
the  natives  were  so  suspicious  of  strangers  that  it  was  deemed 
unadvisable  to  land.  In  March  a  second  attempt  was  made, 
and,  landing  at  or  near  Katunga's,  Livingstone  and  Sir  John 
Kirk  marched  northwards  and  discovered  Lake  Shirwa  and  the 
mountains  of  Mlanje  and  Zomba,  returning  to  the  river  by  way  of 
Chiradzulo. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Lake  Nyasa  was  discovered,  arfd 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  explorers  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Yaos,  or,  as  Livingstone  calls  them,  Ajawa,^  who  have  played 
so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  He  describes  them  as 
**  broken  remnants  of  tribes,  who,  being  driven  away  and  wandering 
about,  had  become  so  thoroughly  demoralised  as  to  live  by  maraud- 
ing and  selling  their  captives,  and  even  each  other,  without  com- 
punction." In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  noticed  the  comparative 
healthiness  of  the  hill-country,  and  its  fitness  for  European 
colonisation ;  he  also  notes  the  desirability  of  placing  a  steamer  on 
the  lake. 

In  the  beginning  of  186 1,  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  the  members  of 
the  Universities'  Mission  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 
After  many  delays,  they  ascended  the  Shird  in  the  new  steamer 

'  Shir^,  it  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  not  a  native  name.  I  have 
nerer  heard  it  called  by  natives  anything  but  "nyanja"— the  river.  Ckiri^  in 
Mang'auDJa,  means  a  steep  bank,  and  may  by  some  misunderstanding  have  been  taken 
by  the  Portugnese  for  the  name  of  the  river. 

«Tbey  are  called  A-cfaawa  by  the  Mang'anja— their  own  name  for  themselves 
b  ApYm)  (ibc.  M-Yao). 
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Pioneer^  and  reached  Chibisa's^  in  July,  to  find  that  war  had  broken 
out  and  the  country  was  being  desolated  by  the  Yaos.  They  started 
for  the  hills,  and  at  Mbanu — the  present  half-way  station  on  the  road 
from  Katunga's  to  Blantyre — occurred  the  now  historical  encounter 
with  the  Tette  slave-gang,  which  left  the  Bishop  with  a  number  of 
freed  captives  on  his  hands.  These  were  taken  on  to  Magomero^ 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Shirwa,  where  the  first  mission  station  was 
founded. 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  ending  in  the  deaths 
of  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  three  of  his  companions,  is  but  too  well 
known.  The  Mission  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Zambesi 
Basin  and  started  afresh  at  Zanzibar,  in  1864,  by  Bishop  Tozer. 

Livingstone  never  revisited  the  Shir^  Highlands.  The  time  he 
came  nearest  to  doing  so  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  expedition, 
when,  having  struck  inland  from  the  Rovuma  to  Lake  Nyasa,  he 
crossed  the  Shir^  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  Lake — somewhere  near 
Fort  Johnston.  Then  he  marched  away  westwards,  to  discover  the 
Lakes  of  Bangweolo  and  Mivern,  while  his  runaway  capiiao^  Musa, 
returned  to  the  coast  with  a  lying  report  that  the  Angoni  *  had  mur- 
dered him. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  member  of 
the  unfortunate  Zambesi  Expedition,  went  up  the  Shir^  to  the  Lake 
in  1867,  in  order  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  above  report,  and 
returned  with  pretty  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  groundless. 
For  eight  years  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  explore  this  region ; 
but,  in  1875,  ^^^'  Young  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  colony.  The  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise  was 
Dr.  James  Stewart— now  well  known  as  the  Principal  of  the  Love- 
dele  Training  Institution  in  Cape  Colony — who  had  visited  the 
Zambesi  in  1862.  The  steamer  liala  was  brought  out  in  sections, 
carried  past  the  cataracts,  and  launched  on  the  Upper  Shir^.  Two 
parties  of  pioneer  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  respectively.  The  latter 
proceeded  to  the  Lake  and  founded  their  station  of  Livingstonia,  on 
Cape  Maclear ;  the  former,  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Henderson, 
made  choice  of  a  spot  nearly  equidistant  from  Katunga's  and  Matope, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Livingstone's  birthplace — Blantyre. 
The  great  fig-tree  under  which  the  party  encamped  is  still  standing 
in  the  Mission  garden. 

'  Near  Katunga*s. 

*  Called  by  Livingstone  Mazitu  or  Mavitu.    They  will  be  refexied  to  moie  in 
detail  later  on. 
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Two  circumstances  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  having  greatly 
dunged  t!ie  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  country  since  Livingstone's  first 
Journey  lo  the  Lake  in  1859 — the  establishment  of  ihe  Makololo 
duefs  on  the  Shir^  vailej",  and  the  Yao  conquest  of  the  Shir^  Highlands. 
In  Ulei  years  the  Angoni  became  a  prominent  factor  in  local  politics  ; 
but,  at  the  lime  I  refer  to,  they  had  not  extended  their  raids  west  of 
the  river. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Livingstone,  when  he  started  from 
Sekeletn's  for  the  Zambesi,  after  returning  from  his  great  journey  to 
Loanda,  took  with  him  a  Makotolo  escort  furnished  by  that  chief. 
These  men  he  left  behind  at  Tete,  promising  lo  return,  after  visiting 
England,  and  on  that  they  were  sent  back  to  their  homes  in  safety. 
He  kept  his  promise,  but  found  when  he  came  back  that  many  of 
tfiem  had  maiiied  women  of  the  country,  and  were  quite  content  to 
JUy  where  they  were.  A  few  years  later,  some  of  these  men  were 
Jmind  reigning  as  chiefs  over  the  Mang'anja  population  of  the  Shir^ 
They  seem  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  though 
f  formed  a  kind  of  loose  confederation  when  threatened  by  the 
faos  or  other  enemies.  The  most  powerful  seems  to  have  been  the 
Q-knawn  Ramakukane,  or  Kasisi,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  His 
•ons  are  still  living  on  the  river,  Chipetula — who  was  shot  in  a 
qnaiTcIby  a  British  trader— as  maybe  read  in  Professor  Drumroond's 
■  Tropical  Africa " — was  another;  his  son  and  successor  carries  on 
ibc  business  near  Chiromo,  but  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
.person.  Only  three  are  now  left,  and  of  these,  I  believe  that  old 
a— who  has  his  village  a  little  below  Katunga's,  and  on  the 
Riposte  bank — is  tlie  only  genuine  survivor  of  Livingstone's  com- 
intons.  He  is  a  fine  tall  old  man,  who  wears  a  kind  of  cotton  toga 
irith  rqjal  dignity,  and  carries — in  his  capacity  of  "friend  of  the 
Bn^ish  " — a  silver-headed  staff,  which  was  sent  out  to  him  by  Lord 
ndon.  Several  of  his  numerous,  and  mostly  very  good-looking 
lily,  have  been  educated  at  the  Blantyrc  Mission  ;  in  fact,  some 
f  Ihe  younger  boys  are  still  at  school  there,  and  an  elder  son  is  in 
balning  for  the  native  ministry. 

Lail  year,  when  the  telegraph  was  completed  between  Blanlyre 

d  Chikwawa,  one  of  the  first  messages  sent  over  it  was  received  by 

Ihe  young  man  in  question — Thomas  Mpeni  by  name.     It  read, 

*  Vour  E^her  wants  you  at  once,"  and  he  started  for  the  river  in 

c  alariD,  only  lo  find  that  the  old  chief  had  merely  wanted  to 

I  fa«i«  nerct  been  iLlc  to  iscetuiii  eiacily  kmu  this  catnv  aboui.     Probably, 

e  caparieattd  WMriois,  they  were  called  by  the  Muig'uiJB  U>  help  Ihem 
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test  the  efficiency  of  this  invention  of  the  white  men.  It  is  beliei 
that  Masea  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  he  found  that  he  b 
to  wait  till  his  son  had  walked  from  Blantjre  in  the  ordinary  coune  of 
things,  instead  of  seeing  him  come  flying  along  the  wires  in  answer 
to  the  telegram  I 

The  Yao  disturbances  began  somewhat  earlier.     This  tribe — or 
confederacy  of  tribes — seems  to  have  originally  occupied  the  highlands 
between  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  sea ;    but  they  never  seem  to  hare 
formed  a  nation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  Zulus,  d 
Matabele,  the    Basutos,  and   other   African    peoples  have  dooj 
Livingstone  found  them  raiding  about  in  isolated  parlies  in  i8j| 
In  iS6i  they  arc  described  as  "pressing  into  the  country  of  tl 
Anyasa  "  (as  they  call  tiie  Mang'anja)  '*  killing,  enslaving,  and  spre 
ing  terror  on  all  sides."     Gradually  they  seem  to  have  taken  \ 
sion  of  this  district  almost  to  the  river,  being  only  checked  by  t 
power  of  the  Makololo  chiefs.     The  Mang'anja  were  either  enslaved 
or  driven  out. 

A  lady  who  has  been  several  years  resident  in  the  country,  told 
me  that  many  of  these  look  refuge  on  the  heights  of  Tyolo,  where 
they  and  their  dcscendantsare  living  to  this  day.  She  had  hereelf  seen 
an  old  woman  who  remembered  Dr.  Livingstone,  saying  that,  when 
she  was  a  girl,  she  had  accompanied  her  father  to  Sochi  (a  mountain 
a  few  miles  from  Blantyre  Mission  Station)  to  see  the  white  man  and 
bring  him  a  goat  as  a  present.  The  population  about  Blantyre  is  now 
very  mixed — some  villages  speaking  Mang'anja,  and  others  Yao. 
Those  nearest  to  the  Mission  (except  the  Chipetas,  who  were 
originally  freed  slaves  from  a  distance)  are  all  Yao.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  intermarriage,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
most  people  can  speak  both  languages^though  preferring  Yao,  as 
being  the  language  of  the  conquering  and  presumably  superior  race. 

The  Yaos  are,  as  a  rule,  a  tall,  finely-developed  people,  less  quick 
and  intelligent  than  the  Mang'anja,  but  with  more  strengtli  of  will 
and  force  of  character.  They  show,  it  is  true,  the  defects  of  these 
qualities,  and  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  arrogant,  swaggering  buIliOj 
loud  in  their  contempt  for  Mang'anja  and  Angoni.  Planters  g 
traders  are  heard  to  complain  of  the  "  stubborn  Yaos,"  and  t 
"  confounded  independence  ; "  but  perliaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  assu^ 
that,  in  these  cases,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  what  would  be  i 
becoming  self-respect  in  the  white  man  ranks  as  inipuder 
black.  They  are  proud — with  something  of  the  "touchiness" 
Scots,  and  more  especially  of  Highlanders— and  one  does  not  E 
them,  at  first  sight,  as  attractive  as  shallower  and  superficially  n 
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ambbic  natures.  But  a  Yao  of  the  right  sort  can  always  be  depended 
upon  i  and  once  he  is  convinced  that  you  mean  him  well,  he  is  sure 
to  stand  your  friend.  I  have  in  my  mind  three  siurdy  fellows,  native 
tochers  at  the  Blantyre  Mission,  who  lived  (still  live,  I  hope)  on 
Mount  Ndirande.  At  their  baptism — it  is  a  small  point,  but  signi- 
ficant— they  declined  to  choose  new  names,  but  kept  their  old  ones, 
whidi  may  here  be  recorded — Mwepeta,  Tambala,  Silombek.  English 
names  were  rather  the  fashion— I  suppose  it  is  so,  more  or  less,  at 
all  Xtission  sUtions— and,  remembering  the  partiality  of  the  African, 
outside  his  own  country,  for  high-sounding  and  ridiculous  designa- 
tions, one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  three  Iiad  shown  the  self- 
rcspc^  of  free  men.  They  used  to  walk  five  or  six  miles  on  five 
momrnga  a  week,  to  attend  a  class  at  eight  o'clock,  and  then,  some- 
how, between  the  three  of  Ihem  (1  have  never  been  able  to  apportion 
the  exact  amount  of  pedestrian  exercise  got  through  by  each),  taught 
>  class  in  BlantyTC  school,  and  then  schools  (several  miles  apart)  on 
Kdirande.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  exercise-book  of 
Tambftla's,  written  in  a  beautiful  clear  hand,  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  narrative  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  in  Yao.  Un- 
luckily I  didn't  acquire  that  language,  and  cannot  judge  of  the 
compoutioD. 

Speaking  of  composition,  I  may  mention  that  Thomas  Mpeni, 
tclened  to  above,  once,  in  a  flight  of  ambition,  translated  into 
Mai^anja  part  of  one  of  Tolstoi's  little  stories  (if  I  remember  right 
it  was  "  UTial  shall  it  profit  a  man  ?  "),  and  it  appeared  in  the  native 
perodical  {KaHlak)  published  at  Blantyre.  What  there  was  of  it  was 
exceedingly  well  done,  but  I  have  never  heard  whether  he  completed 
the  translation.  It  strikes  me,  by-the-by,  that  missionaries  ever)- 
wbere  would  find  these  little  books  ("  Where  Love  is,  there  God  is," 
fcc.)  admirable  for  translation  into  native  languages— at  least,  those 
in  which  the  story  does  not  depend  too  much  on  "local  colour"  to 
be  readily  explained.  They  were  specially  written,  in  simple 
language,  for  a  very  primitive  people,  and  the  human  nature  to  which 
tbcy  are  addressed  is  the  same  everywhere.  Only  I  should  abstain 
ftom  uan.i!aling  the  one  wherein  all  brain-work  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
vention of  the  Devil.  It  might  raise  awkward  questions  between 
tcachen  and  taught 

To  return  to  the  Yaos — even  at  the  time  of  their  invasion  they 
do  iwt  seem  to  have  been  a  coherent,  organised  force  ;  they  were, 
lalber,  8  wave  of  people  driven  southward  by  a  succession  of  years  of 
hmine,  and  the  raids  of  the  Magwangwara.  The  three  chiefs  who 
•ented   in   the  Blantyre  district  were  Manjambe,  Kumlomba,  and 
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Kapeni.  Kapeni,  who  lived  on  Sochi  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  years  ago,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Mission,  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  powerful  of  them,  though  I  believe  the  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him.  Wliether  Kumlomba  is  still  living 
or  not  I  do  not  know ;  he  left  the  neighbourhood  some  years  ago, 
but  his  village  (a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  as  you  come  to  Blantyre) 
still  bears  his  name.  Chikumbu  and  Inkanda  (they  both,  a  native 
once  told  me,  "  have  bad  hearts  ")  dwell  near  Mlanje ;  they  both 
figure  in  recent  Blue  Books,  and  have  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  Administration.  Matapwiri  also  occupies  a  stronghold  near 
Mlanje,  just  beyond  the  British  border — you  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  mountain  by  going  out  along  the  Fort  Anderson  road — and  he 
frequently  fights  the  Portuguese.  Last  October  he  gave  them  a  bad 
time  up  there,  and  looted  the  French  R.  C.  Mission,  driving  Father 
Dupeyron  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  Kawinga  is  another  of  these 
Macgregor-like  gentlemen,  with  a  propensity  for  attacking  his  neigh* 
hours,  and  driving  off— not  cattle,  but  men,  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  Administration  in  January  last  He  is  said  to  have 
retired  over  the  border  to  join  Matapwiri. 

Other  Yao  chiefs,  who  have  come  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
Arab  traders  from  the  coast,  and  call  themselves  Mohammedans,  are 
settled  at  various  points  on  the  Lake  and  Upper  Shird  Such  are,  or 
were,  Mponda,  Jumbe  of  Kotaketa's,  the  late  Makanjira,  and  others. 
Most  of  them  have  been  systematically  engaged  in  the  slave-trade^ 
keeping  dhows  on  the  Lake  (built  for  them  by  Coast-men),  while  they 
themselves  were  "  run  "  in  his  own  interest  by  some  enterprising 
merchant  of  the  Tippoo  Tip  stamp  (but  usually  of  a  lower  grade]^ 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  the  chiefs  place  and  acted,  practically,  as 
his  Grand  Vizier. 

The  English  gunboats  on  the  Lake  have,  in  great  measure,  put  a 
stop  to  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  last  four  years ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  cargoes  are  still  occasionally  run  on  the  sly. 
Mponda^s  people  sometimes  make  raids  into  South  Angoniland, 
sending  ulendos  ^  of  slaves  across  country  by  unfrequented  paths. 
Whether  any  of  them  arc  sent  down  to  the  coast  I  do  not  know  ; 
more  probably  they  arc  disposed  of  privately  as  domestic  slaves. 
I  have  been  told  of  petty  Yao  chiefs  and  headmen,  not  many  miles 
from  Blantyre,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  or  kidnapping  slaves 
from  beyond  the  river ;  but  since  the  traffic  on  a  large  scale  had 
become  too  risky,  they  confined  themselves  to  women,  who  were  use- 
ful as  cultivators,  and  could,  if  inconvenient  inquiries  were  made,  be 

'  Ulendo,  lit.  a  journey — is  also  used  for  a  caravan  (kafila)  of  travellers. 
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accounted  for  as  iheir  wives.  But  with  every  new  post  established 
by  the  Administration  the  facilities  for  the  trade  are  greatly  lessened, 
The  Yaos  are  divided  into  five  great  tribes,  two  of  whom,  the 
Machittga  and  the  Mangoche,  occupied  the  Shir^  Highlands.  Some 
of  the  former,  as  already  meiilioned,  are  settled  along  the  Upper 
Shii^  above  the  small  Lake  of  Malotnbe,  forming  an  exception  to  the 
genenlly  received  dictum  that  "  the  River  people  are  Mangfanja."  At 
Karolomba's  village,  near  fibntyre,  the  present  headman,  Chentambo 
(a  man,  I  should  say,  between  forty  and  fifty),  one  day  introduced 
to  cne  as  hts  lather,  an  old  patriarch  who  had  arrived  on  a  visit  from  the 
Rivcf.  Knowing  Chentambo  to  be  a  Yao,  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
but  the  old  man  explained  that  his  people  had  been  driven  out  from 
the  hill-country  by  Kawinga,  and  had  settled  " pu  nyanja  "  on  the 
River.  This  must  be  the  war  referred  to  in  Livingstone's  "  Zambezi 
Expedition,"  where  Kawinga  is  spelt  "  Kainka." 

The  early  history  of  Blantyre,  which  started  this  digression, 
may  be  found  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Young's  "  Mission  to  Nyassa," 
Mr.  J.  Buchanan's  "Shir^  Highlands,"  and  the  Rev.  Duff  Mac- 
dooald's  "  Africana " — or,  more  compendiously,  in  a  pamphlet 
iasucd  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller  in  iSgo,  entitled  "The  Title 
Deeds  to  Nyassaland."  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  recounted  here 
in  detail.  The  first  parly  consisted  of  a  medical  missionary — Dr. 
fttackUn— and  five  anisans,  the  first  ordained  miiiisler — the  Rev,  D. 
Macdonald— being  sent  out  in  1878.  Certain  difllicuUies,  due  to 
the  assumption  of  a  civil  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  settlers, 
led  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  retirement  and  the  recall  of  some  of  the 
ttafl^  and  in  fact,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
Mtsnon-  The  matter  cannot  be  fully  gone  into  here ;  but  it  is 
suflicienlly  evident  that  the  position  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
conirtry  was  practically  a  No-man's  land— there  was  no  central  or 
«iy  (Irmly-cstabliahed  native  authority ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  lack  of  defmiteness  about  the  instructions  issued  from 
boats.  'l"he  settlers  appear  to  have  honestly  thought  themselves 
jasttfied  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  What  may  be 
tbouKbt  of  their  methods,  and  whether  it  was  fair  to  place  them  in 
lacfa  a  position  at  all,  are  other  questions. 

The  Mission  was  reconstituted  in  1880,  when  the  present  head, 
the  Rev.  I>,  C.  Scott,  went  out  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  Yaos,  having  settled  down  into  (com- 
potatively]  peaceful  possession  of  t!ic  Shird  Highlands,  began  in 
their  turn  to  suffer  from  the  raids  of  the  Angoni.  These  appear 
to  be  a  Ztilu  tribe  whose  fathers  rebelled  against  Tshaka,  and  being 
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driven  out  of  the  south  country,  gradually  fought  their  way  north- 
ward and  across  the  Zambesi,  subduing  various  tribes  by  the  way. 
Their  principal  seat  is  west  of  tht;  Lake,  where  they  have  gradually 
driven  the  Aiaya  down  to  the  Lake-shore,  and  would  probably  have 
exterminated  them  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Liwngstonia 
Mission.  In  this  country  was  Mombera's  great  kraat,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  real  Angoni  who  speak  Zulu,  or  at  any  rate  a  dialect 
so  similar  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  know  that 
language.  The  southern  Angoni  are  ruled  by  another  chiefs 
Chekusi,  dwelling  on  one  of  the  treeless  plateaus  of  the  Kirk 
Mountains — but  most  of  the  so-called  Angoni  of  this  district  are 
Mang'anja  subject  tribes.  Some  families  of  the  conquering  clan 
are  settled  round  the  great  kraal,  hut  I  believe  they  are  not  really 
very  numerous. 

These  warriors,  after  having  overrun  the  country  west  of  the 
Shir^,  began  to  cross  it,  and  attack  both  Yao  and  Mang'anja.  The 
former  fled  to  the  hills,  the  latter  to  islands  on  the  river,  while  the 
Angoni  ravaged  the  countrj-,  carried  off  the  crops,  and  retired. 
They  became  an  annual  wsitation,  till  the  advent  of  the  white  men 
at  Blantyre  brought  relief.  A  great  raid  was  threatened  in  July 
1877,  and  all  preparations  were  made  to  meet  it,  but  the  danger 
happily  passed  off,  the  Angoni  "returning  without  having  attacked 
a  single  village."  After  that  they  did  not  come  for  some  years,  but 
the  Great  Raid  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  is  still  fresh  in  men's 
memories.  It  was  the  last.  In  1884  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Scott' 
and  Dr.  Peden  made  their  adventurous  journey  to  Chekusi's,  and 
secured  a  personal  interview  with  that  chief,  who  received  them  in 
a  fiiendiy  manner,  and  declared  his  willingness  for  white  teachers 
to  settle  in  his  country.  For  a  long  time  it  proved  impossible  to 
send  anyone,  but  the  Livingstonia  Mission  opened  starions  at 
Livlezi  and  Gowa  ;  and  in  1893  an  offshoot  of  the  BUniyre 
Mission  was  planted  at  Ntumbi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kirk  ranges 
A  school  is  now  being  carried  on  there  by  native  teachers, 

Chekusi,  like  Mombera,  has  died  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  their  sons  have  succeeded  to  their  respective  positions  and 
titles  (the  present  Chekusi  is  named  Chatantumba,  also  Gomant), 
but  to  nothing  like  the  same  power  and  importance. 

In  chronicling  the  rise  of  British  Central  Africa,  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  make  no  mention  of  the  Afiican  Lakes  Company. 

A  to  have  to  relate  that  this  lady,  whose  energy  and  activity  10  f:Teat)7 
contributed  10  the  succes  of  the  Mission,  died  at  Mmambique,  on  the  voyage 
1,  \a  April  i89i>  J 


trigiiall)'  founded  by  a  knot  of  philanthropisls,  wlio  were  prepared 
I  sink  their  money  in  developing  this  splendid  country  by  means 
(  legitimate  commerce  and  opening  up  facilities  for  transport,  it 
as.  for  a  long  time,  far  from  prolitabie  to  its  promoters  in  a 
ccuniary  sense  ;  but  the  value  of  the  work  it  has  done  can  scarcely 
C  calculated.  Its  stations  extend  from  Chinde  to  Lake  Tanganika, 
Dd  it  has  now  nine  or  ten  steamers  on  the  River  and  Lake.  Their 
depot,  Mandab,  with  its  brick-built  store,  neat  houses, 
tcautifilDy  kept  garden,  and  acres  of  coffee,  is,  with  the  Blantyre 
lltsuon,  the  nucleus  of  the  colony.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  a  big  ivory 
\ittida  come  in  from  Matope,  where  they  have  picked  up  the  cargo 
{  the  Domira  or  the  Uinngstone,  and  file  into  the  compound,  man 
qr  nun,  perhaps  two  hundred  of  them,  each  with  a  tusk  or  two  on 
Bs  head— or  maybe  a  bundle  of  small  ones — carefully  sewn  up  in 
Kking.  The  manager's  house  at  Mandala  is  the  only  two-storied 
inildtng  in  the  country  save  one.  Its  rival  was  built  in  imitation 
f  the  original  by  an  ambitious  chief  named  Kumtaja,  who  grew 
ich  by  trading  in  ivory,  and  subsequently  acquired  enough 
ivilisation  to  become  bankrupt.'  His  house  passed  into  the  hands 
A  a  planter,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  used  as  a  store. 

Mandab  takes  its  name  from  the  native  appellation    of   its 

er,  Mr.  John  Moir,  whose  spectacles  {manjala  means  glass) 

le  a  great  Impression  on  the  African  mind;  and  whose/aic/sel^esUi, 

a  the  defence  of  the  stockade  at  Karonga's,  in  which  he  bore  so 

anl  a  part,    to   a  certain    adventure   with  a  youthful    elephant 

!of  I  dare  not  give  the  details  from  memory,  not  being  sure  of 

he  true  version  of  the  story),  are  passing  into  the  traditions  of  ihe 

auntry.     "  Mandala,"  though  he  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  his 

rst  lalxiurs,  is  still  in  Africa  ;  his  brother  (locally  known  as  Ckinde- 

m).  author  of  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Karonga's  which  appeared 

I  Mtaray's  Jfagasine  for  November  1888,  has  returned  lo  Scot- 

The  Company  has,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  been  reconstituted 
s  a  somewhat  different  basis,  and  I  believe  that  its  proper  style  and 
tic  now  is,  "The  African  I-akcs  Trading  Corporation,  Limited"; 
HI  it  will  always  be  dif!icult  to  dissociate  Mandala  and  Matope,  the 
'amrt  Stettnsoti  and  the  ivory  uieitdos  from  the  initials  A.L.C. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighties,  great  uneasiness  was  caused  by 
;  daims  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  abstained 

'  Cm  b  gUd  lo  be  «ble  lo  adJ,  from  Ginimissionw  Johnston's  Rcporl  (pub- 
Md  in  the  Bloc-Book  for  Afiick,  No.   6,   1E94},  that  KumiBJa  •Todunately 
■oMd  nluhle  uteU  in  tbc  tbap«  of  Und,  and  is  rapdiy  legatning  prospetiiy." 
TOt'  OCUOX.      XO.  1963.  L 
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for  over  200  years  from  exploring  a  region  of  which  they  now 
began  to  perceive  the  \'a]ue.  The  ensuing  discussions  ended  in 
the  proclamation  of  a  British  Protectorate  in  1890,  which  I 
think  we  may  say  has,  on  the  whole,  been  for  the  good  of  the 
countr)'. 

It  is,   indeed,  a  good  land,  not  so  exuberantly  fertile  as  some 
tropical  regions,  but  responding  generously  to  care  bestowed  on  it, 
and  ver}'  fair  to  look  on.    Blantyre  lies  on  one  of  the  broad  ridges 
or  undubtions  of  a  rolh'ng  table-land,  and  is  surrounded — at  greater 
or  less  distances — by  hills.     The  red  brick  church,  with  its  white 
dome,  occup\ing  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  and  with  a  number 
of  beautiful  trees  grouped  about  it,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
many  points  of  new.    The  terraced  gardens,  the  neat  houses — brick 
bungalows  thatched  with  native  grass,  and  with  roses  climbing  over 
the  verandahs — the  expanse  of  grass  which,  if  not  exactly  tuifi  is 
green   enough  during  the  rains ;   the    avenue  of  fine  blue-gums 
leading  to  Mandala  (only  it  is  a  pity  that,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  gum  trees  and  cypresses  all  have  a  decided  slant  to  the 
west) — all  these   make  a  very  pleasant  picture,  enlivened  by  the 
passing  hither  and  thither  of  bright-eyed,  brightly-clad,  chattering 
boys  and  girls.    The  schoolboys'  costume  unites  the  merits  of  bc- 
comingness  and  cheapness — the  latter  an  important  consideration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  missionary  committees.     It  consists  of  a 
tcwcra  (or  waist-cloth  reaching  to  the  ankles)  and  a  short-sleeved 
shirt  of  simple  construction  (one  can  run  them  up  in  an  hour  or  so  if  one 
has  a  sewing-machine),  generally  of  striped  stuff,  blue  and  white,  or 
red  and  white.     The  tnvera  consists  of  two,  or  two-and-a-half  yards 
of  unbleached  calico,  or  some  of  the  cheap  coloured  stuffs  supplied 
by  the  traders — a  single  width  of  the  stuff  suffices  for  all  except  the 
biggest  boys.    Those  of  the  latter  who  are  earning  wages  generally 
invest,  as  soon  as  they  can,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers,  which  are  much 
less  becoming  to  them  tlian  the  shirt  and  tewera.     The  women  and 
elder  girls  wear  the  long  cloth    of  the   Zanzibari    women,  folded 
round  the  body  just  under  the  arms,  and  a  short  jacket  with  or  with- 
out sleeves.     They  arc  ver>-  skilful  in  draping  the  cloth  and  getting 
it  10  remain   in   place  without  pins  or  tying;   the  sash  (mpango\ 
whii  li  is  greatly  affected,  is  rather  for  ornament  than  use.     The  true 
native  fashion  is  to  wear  it  rather  low  down,  with  the  ends  tied  in 
front.     The  little  girls  have  a  regulation  costume  of  petticoat  (a  word 
which  is  becoming  naturalised  in  Mang'anja,  as  '' poiokost'*)^  and 
a  species  of  pinafore— a  "  work-party  "  type  of  garment,  with  a  sash 
tied  in  a  bow  behind.    Boys  and  girls  alike  liave  white  Sunday  suits 
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trimmed  with  scarlet  braid,  which,  collectively,  have  a  very  pretly 
effect  as  they  come  trooping  into  church. 

Beyond  Blantyre,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  lies  Ndirande,  a 
strangely- shaped  mountain  like  a  couching  sphinx,  partly  covered 
with  bush,  partly  with  long  grass,  and  showing  here  and  there  a  pre- 
cipitous face  of  grey  granite  crags.  Due  north  is  Nyambadwe,  a 
small,  conical  hiU,  whose  top  can  be  reached  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  Mission.  Over  its  long  south-westward  slope 
He  scattered  the  conical  huts  of  the  Chipcta  villages— populated  {in 
part,  at  least)  by  the  members  of  slave  caravans,  freed,  in  early 
dajrs,  by  the  Mission,  as  they  passed  along  the  track  behind 
Kdirande.  The  sun  goes  down  behind  the  long,  wooded  rampart 
of  Michirn,  a  dark-green  mass,  full  in  view  of  the  Manse  windows. 
To  the  south-east,  beyond  Mandala  and  the  Bana  (the  Consulate 
with  the  Court-house  and  post  office),  the  view  is  more  ojwn,  but  here, 
too,  the  distant  mass  of  Mpemba  closes  the  horizon.  Southward  lies 
Sochi,  a  brown  pyramid,  very  like  a  Highland  mountain  in  late 
autumn  or  winter,  with  its  granite  crags  and  sheets  of  dead  heather- 
only  in  this  case  the  brown  is  that  of  dry  grass.  Between  Sochi 
ind  Ndirande,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  lie  the  tmn  hills  of 
Mpingwe  and  Bangwe,  between  which  lies  the  track  which  Living- 
stone 2nd  Bishop  Mackenzie  followed  in  1861.  And  if  you  ascend 
to  the  top  of  Nyambadwe,  you  see  a  tossing  sea  of  hills,  peak 
l>eyond  peak,  wave  on  wave,  till  they  nieh  into  the  strange  blue 
outlines  of  a  humpy  range  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Cape  Maclear. 

A  great  part  of  the  country,  as  already  implied,  is  covered  with 
bush — scrub  would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  word.  There  are  few  or  no 
l;rge  trees,  except  in  the  beds  of  streams,  or  isolated  clumps,  which 
'■le  natives  have  carefully  preserved  from  forest-fires  to  bury  their 
.i?ad  in.  Near  every  group  of  rillages  there  is  one  of  these  nka/angos, 
scrupulously  shunned  by  the  living,  If  you  enter,  you  will  probably 
see  broken  pots  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the  graves  are  recent 
there  is  a  rough  mound  of  earth,  of  very  slight  elevation — old  graves 
do  rwt  seem  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  I  once  entered  the 
nkahfiffj  of  the  Chipetas,  near  Blantyre,  and  saw  on  the  graves, 
bcsdes  pottery,  baskets  (broken  to  render  them  useless),  and  handles 
of  hoes  or  ases  ;  but  the  most  startling  object  was  a  corpse  wrapped 
in  a  Aid^reed  mat,  and  slung  between  two  trees.  I  do  not  know 
wliethin'  this  kind  of  burial  is  usual  in  Africa — or,  if  so,  where  ;  I 
iwvCT  came  across  anotlier  instance.  There  were  two  or  three  pits 
looking  like  empty  graves.  I  have  been  informed  that  these  are 
5  far  the  benefit  of  the  afiti  or  wiiards,  who  have  strong  ghoulish 
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propensities,  and  frequently  act  as  resurrectionists.  Apparently  ihor 
supernatural  powers  (like  those  of  some  other  wonder-workers)  are 
not  supposed  to  avail  to  protect  them  against  a  very  simple  stratagem. 

The  bush  (to  return  from  this  digression)  consists  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  scattered  about  pretty  thinly— the  intervals  filled  up  with 
grass  and  weeds.  The  long  grass  of  the  open  country  does  not  occur 
here,  or  only  in  scattered  tufts,  so  that  walking,  as  a  rule,  is  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  clear  streams^the  Nasolo  and  the  Mudi — nmning 
over  shelves  and  ledges  of  granite,  with  ferns  of  various  kinds,  and 
small  crimson  lilies  growing  here  and  there  among  the  clefts — with 
their  great  trees  from  which  strange  creepers  hang  in  ropes  and 
festoons,  and  in  whose  tops  one  hears  unseen  birds  calling  to  one 
another — win  themselves,  somehow,  almost  a  personal  place  in 
one's  affections,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  streams  and  hills  lo  da  This 
bush  is  not,  perhaps,  remarkably  rich  in  flowers  compared  with 
other  tropical  countries,  still  it  makes  a  gallant  show  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rains,  with  gladioli — pink,  yellow,  cream-coloured  and  crimsoo— 
mauve  and  golden  ground  orchids,  purple  amomums,  and  lavender 
ones,  and  deep  yellow  ones,  and — I  dare  go  no  further  for  lack  of 
botanical  knowledge.  And  I  never  had  the  luck  to  see  that  valley, 
between  Mpingwe  and  Bangwe,  which  was  trodden,  just  at  the  right 
season,  when  it  was  carpeted  with  lilies  and  orchids,  by  Livingstone 
and  Mackenzie,  and  called  by  them  the  Valley  of  Flowers. 

The  naturalist  in  the  Shir^  Highlands  will  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  extraordinary  variety  of  mimetic  insects — to  take  bol 
one  point^will  well  repay  study ;  and  he  who  should  devote  his 
time  to  ascertaining  in  all  their  details  the  ways  of  the  locust  and 
the  bone  beetle,  would  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  planter,  and, 
to  quote  the  immortal  schoolboy,  "  eat  up  a  monument  harder  than 
brass."  The  locust  plague  of  last  year  seems  to  have  extended  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  was  the  first  that  has  visited 
Nyasaiand  within  the  memory  of  white  men  ;  but  old  nad^ts 
remember  another  before  the  Yao  invasion.  Severe  famines  hare 
been  the  result  in  some  places  ;  the  coffee  has  not  suflered  to  any 
great  extent,  but  planters  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  supply  food 
for  their  native  labourers  whose  crops  of  maize  and  millet  hare 
been  destroyed— especially  with  the  uncertainties  of  transport,  if  it 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  No  certain  way  of  destroying 
the  pests  seems  to  be  known  ;  and  the  etiicacy  of  the  methods  used 
in  Cyprus  (where,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  all  ewnts, 
got  under)  is  hotly  debated.  Simple,  but  hardly  effectual,  was  the 
remedy  tried  by  certain  villagers  at  Mlange,  who  offered  a  » 
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libftdon  of  beer  to  the  manes  of  their  late  chief  Chipoka  (Chipoka 
having  iq[>peared  in  a  dream  to  an  old  man  who  was  his  friend  in  life, 
and  told  him  that  he — Chipoka — ^was  thirsty  in  the  spirit-world,  and 
the  locusts  had  come  to  remind  his  people  of  their  neglected 
diitiesX  and  on  the  same  occasion  bestowed  on  the  locusts  a  new 
name— they  were  no  longer  to  be  called  "  dzombe,"  but "  Ndaipaine  " 
—''I  have  been  bad  ! "  I  fear  they  heeded  the  latter  as  little  as, 
when  ooce  settled,  they  do  the  shouting  and  banging  of  tins  which 
seem  to  prevent  their  alighting,  if  still  on  the  wing. 

Statistics  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  I  have  avoided  them 
00  principle ;  but,  as  it  is  a  question  likely  to  be  asked,  I  may  con- 
dnde  these  notes  by  stating  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
thiity-seven  Europeans  in  "  the  eastern  part  of  British  Central  Africa." 
The  Blue-Book,  from  which  I  quote,  includes  under  this  term  con- 
tidenbly  more  than  the  actual  Shir^  Highlands  ;  but  as  by  far  the 
part  of  the  Azungu  in  question  are  concentrated  within  the 
we  have  been  considering,  I  let  it  stand.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  adding  "  about,"  since,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  some 
hive  left  the  country,  and  others  arrived,  since  the  Commissioner 
vioCe  his  report  Death,  too,  has  altered  the  balance  ;  in  so  small  a 
community  every  departure  is  noticed ;  and  last  year  the  Mission 
and  the  whole  district  sustained  a  peculiarly  heavy  loss  in  Dr. 
W.  Affleck  Scott  It  would  be  impertinent,  in  such  an  article  as  this, 
to  attempt  a  description  of  such  a  life  and  character ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
enoogh  to  say  that  the  whole  community  felt  that  they  had  lost  in 
himi  not  only  a  doctor,  but  a  friend. 

A.    WERNER. 
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THE  by-ways  of  our  literature  reek  with  the  raeraories  of  sordid 
tragedies.  Ghosts  of  neglected  wits,  squalid  still,  winnow  the 
wr  in  the  least  disturbed  comers.  Many  a  genius  has  here  dwindled, 
guttered,  and  gone  out,  a  beggarly  unknown  garreteer  ;  hustled  from 
earth  either  to  vanish  in  oblivion  or  be  saturated  with  post-mortem 
praise — thin  food  and  fit  for  a  spook  to  feed  upon. 

Gather  together  these  ravelled  skeins,  these  records  of  souU 
prodigally  wasted,  none  will  fret  the  heart  more  than  that  of  Richard 
Savage,  the  tale  of  whose  pilgrimage  has  thrilled  many  a  heart -string. 
Distressed  poets  there  have  been  a  many,  but  still  the  miserable 
chronicle  of  this  man's  privations  remains  unequalled.  His  attempt! 
not  so  much  to  live  as  to  evade  the  shears,  while  heavily  handicapped 
by  birth,  and  ever  by  his  own  follies  increasing  the  penalty.  Bom  in 
January  1697,  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  him  illegitimate  some 
few  months  later  on  proof  that  his  mother,  the  Countess  Macclesfield, 
had  committed  adultery  with  Earl  Rivers.  Reoounced,  or  repu- 
diated, by  her  from  the  first,  he  was  placed  with  a  poor  woman  who 
had  directions  to  rear  him  as  her  own.  Of  his  birth  he  afterwards 
wrote 

Two  fathers  joined  to  rob  my  claim  of  one, 

and  calls  himself  a  "  derelict  from  my  cradle."  "  The  Fates  "  he 
considered  his  "  nearest  kindred  " ;  they  recognised  the  relationship 
by  dancing  the  hays  with  him  all  through  life.  He  plaintively  tells 
how 

No  mother's  cnie 
Shielded  my  infant  innoceoce  with  prayer, 
No  hlher's  guardian-hand  my  youtli  maintain'd, 
CuU'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  reslmo'd ; 

and  likens  himself  to  a  "  babe  " 


i 


Earl  Rivers,  the  putative  father,  when  on  his  death-bed  in  xfXt 
L  desired  to  moke  some  reparation  by  leaving  him   ^£6,000.    To 
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1  be  sent  for  the  mother,  who  in  the  interim  had  bowdlcrised 
[f  by  a  marriage  with  a  Colonel  Bn.tt— to  whom,  according  to 
K'Vi'hitehead,  Cibber  had  to  lend  a  shirt  to  propose  in.  She  declared 
I  their  son  dead,  and  the  legacy  passed  to  another.  She  was  also  the 
is  of  a  second  legacy  being  diverted — thai  left  by  Savage's  god- 
rinotber,  Mrs.  Lloyd — the  trustee  quer^-ing  his  identity  at  her  instance, 
I  and  he  being  without  means  to  press  the  claim.  Doubtless,  he  had 
e  incidents  in  sight  when  he  wrote : — 

Von  thsde  illustrious  quiis  the  realms  of  rest 
To  «d  some  nrptum  of  ils  race  distrest ; 
This  pUintive  ghost  from  earth  when  newly  fled 
S«w  those  the  living  trusted  wtoog  the  dead  j 
1  le  sa.w  by  fraud  sbus'd  the  lifeless  hand 
Sign  the  false  deed  that  alienates  his  land. 

His  maternal  grandmother  showed  him  one  kindness,   as  by  her 

^direction  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  near  St.  Albans,  where 

;  received  what  scanty  education  he  ever  had.     When  removed 

n  there  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Holbotn  shoemaker,  and  for  a 

irhile  wooed  Sl  Crispin,  but,  the  deputed  mother  dying,  some  letters 

ing  his  true  parentage  fell  into  his  hands.     Although  these 

I  could  have  told  nothing  but  a  tale  of  naked,  unrelieved 

■  Ifaey  seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  a  son's  affection.     He 

my  attempts  to  see  his  mother,  but  without  success,  she 

ludiating  him.     Then,  according  to  the  Plain  DeaUria. 

I  named  after  Wycherley's  comedy),  he  haunted  her  door 

Kcvenings  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  either  at  a  window  or  as 

:  ouL     Once  he  found  the  door  open,  and,  entering  un- 

xiccd,  passed  upstairs.    Then,  indeed,  he  succeeded,  but  only  to 

e  him  of  breaking  in  with  a  view  to  murder,  and  order 

I  expulsion  by  servants.     Of  this  incident  she  made  lethal  use 

alter,  as  will  be  shown. 

Needless  to  say,  he  would  no  longer  stick  to  liis  last,  and,  having 

Psdtber  means  nor  occupation,  was  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.     He 

r  describes  his  position  with  a  poet's  blandness  as  "worth  severely 

[  tty'd."     "  Having  no  profession,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  he  became  by 

sity  an  author,"  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a  stray  in  the  threadbare 

f  of  pamphleteers,  and,  like  most  of  that  rank-and-file,  without 

,  his  pamphlet  on  the  Bangorian  controversy  at  once  sink- 

t  of  sight  in  an  ocean  of  similar  incoiisidered  trifles.    As  a 

tl  of  failure  be  explored  a  depth  of  misery  even  lower  than  that 

1  by  cobblers'  'prentices  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

U  sod  recounts  ■.-~ 


How  WAS  I  treated  when  in  life  forlorn  ? 
My  claim  your  pity,  but  my  lot  your  k 
^Vhy  were  my  studious  hours  oppos'tl  by  need  ? 
In  me  did  jxiverty  from  guilt  pcoceed  ? 
Dill  I  contemporary  authacs  wrong  I 
and 

jllneas-Iihe  he  passes  through  the  crowd 
Unsought,  unseen  beneath  misfortune's  cloud. 
Hunger,  Ihirsl,  nakedness  their  grievous  fall. 
Unjust  derision,  too — that  tongue  of  gall. 

He  next  essayed  dramatic  writiiig,  adapting  two  comedies  from 
the  Spanish, "  U'oman  a  Riddle "  and  "  Love  in  a  Veil."  Their 
success  was  trifling  and  brought  him  no  profit,  with  the  exception  of 
an  introduction  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  "Graceful"  Wilks.  Steele — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  an  intimate  of  the  Colonel  Bretl  who  had  married 
the  divorced  Countess — warmly  championed  his  cause,  asserting  *'lhal 
the  inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a  right  lo  find  every 
good  man  his  father."  But  everybody's  child  met  the  fate  of  every- 
body's business.  Steele,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  had  intended 
marrying  Savage  to  his  illegitimate  daughter,  and  certainly  made  him 
for  a  time  a  small  allowance,  but,  hearing  he  had  been  ridiculed  by 
his  proligi,  he  withdrew  the  allowance  and  severed  the  connection. 
Wilks  proved  of  stauncher  stuff,  Not  alone  did  he  continually 
but  obtained  him  occasional  benefits  and  an  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  Nance,  moved  by  liis  sad  history,  allowed  him  a  i 
pension  of  ^s°>  which  she  continued  until  her  death  in  1730. 
her  he  says  : — 

Fair  and  mare  fair  you  every  grace  transmit ; 

Love,  learning,  beauty,  elegance,  and  wit. 

In  conscious  majesly  you  &hine  «;rene, 

In  thought  a  heroine  and  in  act  a  queen. 


Not  a  remarkably  eloquent  tribute  to  her  public  character— of  her 
private  character  he  was  wisely  silent. 

He  now  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy. 
This  was  submitted  to  Colley  Gibber,  who  amended  it  to  such  eflc 
that  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "The  rays  of  genius  that  glimmered  in 
glimmered  through  all  the  mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had 
able  to  spread  over  it." 

A  friend  and  a  better  critic  he  found  in  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  of 
Piain  Dtaler.    Hill  WTOtc  prologue  and  epilogue  for  the 
n  its  appearance  in  1723,  but  it  only  held  the  stage  three  or  ft 
Its  publication  was  more  successful,  although  the  total  pro- 
3  of  publication  and  performance  did  not  amount  lo  £,2<x>.    It 


Irs. 
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mts  dedicated  to  I^Oy  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  m  a  very  ful- 
soaie  strain,  as  witness :  "  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with 
the  glory  of  your  wii  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  your  soul,"  &c.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  tragedy  was  revived  by 
R.  B.  Sheridan  in  1777,  who  wrote  a  new  prologue  in  which  ha 
uys:— 

Itl-Llci]  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  giv'n 

No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  lleav'n. 

Very  much  the  poet's  own  way  of  describing  himself.  Aaron  Hill's 
kindness  did  not  end  here.  He  published  his  sad  story  in  the  P/ain 
JTealer  with  a  view  of  encouraging  subscriptions  to  a  Poetical  Mis- 
cdlany."    This  publication  brought  Savage  some  ^"jo.    He  says  of 

ma-.— 

ViMi  call't)  my  lays  Knd  wrongs  to  early  fame. 
Oft  when  you  saw  m^  youth  wllil  error  know, 
Reproof  soft-hinted  taught  the  blush  lo  glow. 
Voting  and  uafonned,  you  first  my  genius  rnU'd. 

Although  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  an  intractable  subject  to 
reprore- 

He  had  now  bid  fair  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of  mere  tramp, 
liTiog  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  alms  of  friend  and  stranger,  when 
his  self-styled  "  nearest  relatives  "  played  him  another  sorry  trick.  In 
1727  he  became  entangled  in  a  night-house  quarrel  in  which  a  man 
was  Lillcd.  He  and  his  companions  were  brought  to  trial.  The  hag 
who  kept  the  night-house,  her  maid,  and  some  unzoned  Venus  of  the 
streets  swore  that  Savage  gave  the  fatal  thrust,  and  that  before  his 
victim  could  draw.  The  judge,  Page,  treated  him  with  great  severity, 
(ball  according  to  his  victim,  addressing  the  jury  :  "  Gentlemen  of 
you  are  to  consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  great  man,  a  much 
m  than  you  or  I,  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very 

that  Mr.  Savage  should  therefore  kill  you  or  me?"     He  and 

conpaoion  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  mercy  of  the  Crown  was  prayed  for  by  his  friends.  Now  came 
his  mother's  opportunity.  Obtaining  an  audience  of  Queen  Caroline, 
■he  related  how  this  pseudo-son  had  once  forced  his  way  into  her 
bouse  at  night  with  intent  to  murder.  The  Queen,  in  consequence, 
let  herself  against  any  pardon,  and  no  doubt  the  common  hang- 
man would  here  have  tnded  his  troubles  and  aspirations  had  not 
the  Countess  of  Hertford  come  forward.  She,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  true  story  of  his  life,  laid  it  before  her  Majesty,  and  with 
address  that  the  desired  clemency  was  at  once  obtained,     "On 
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rsL  be  piaded  the  Kingfs  pardon,''  writes  Dr.  Johnsoiu 

Ofc'  2Bi  sriss  'j3&st  be  siis  : — 

OaoemdnMlp 
Froa  &«a5cB!«  a  kiv  cants  roK  m 
Tnpw- ;  ^  Bale  pieKXB  ln«^  Ui 

lAa^  becKSK  DO  biosli  he  knovsy 
Sz  e's  lae  vaocm^CBd 


lis  T-,^-.  rerbzps,  his  cacrnr's  friead  hare  prov'd, 

Hf  z.^^  '::&▼<£  ar  i  sosae  wx3r±  XKnr  dooin*d  to  UX, 
Szil  I.  :ig  'M'fci*,  i^  bia  h&re  mcrder'd  alL 


A  ree  =.!=.  be  ajsin  focnd  himself  dependent  on  eleemosynary 
rozrrj.  H^s  axber's  lis:  act  haiing  turned  him  against  her,  he 
r-T^tpir-c  :":c  p;::  jcimq  a  complete  account  of  their  rehitions»  but 
Lcci  Tvrrrcir^tl  btr  aepbew,  intervened  and  prevented  the  exposure 
":  T  rt-rtr.T-.nz  bi=  into  his  boose,  contracting  to  allow  him  ^200  a 
ycLT.  -  Thr  Kisurd-'  inscrilwd  "  with  all  due  re\'CTence  to  Mrs. 
5^:::.  :-:e  Ccur.tcss  cf  >[acciesfieid."  was  indeed  written,  but  not 
:hfr.  ru":l:>hrd.     I:  ccr.Lsins  perhaps  his  best  known  line,  here 

•  •  «        ■  •    w 

He  I.vis  ;:  '.  S.l,  n  :  S.-u>:,  a  generous  race; 

Tr.is  auiobiozraphical  poem  is  undoubtedly  his  strongest  effort,  and 
is  iSl  ci  ^oi>L  lines.     In  its  opening  stanzas  he  hysterically  exults  at 

K!es:  >:  :he  Ristjjd's  birth  !     Through  wondrous  ^-ays 
He  >h:r.c>  eccentric,  like  a  comet's  blaze. 
No  sickly  fmit  of  faint  compliance  he- 
He  !    Sump:  in  nature's  mint  of  ecstasy  ! 

IV>m  to  himself,  b)*  no  possession  led. 
In  freedom  fosterM  and  by  fortune  fed  ; 
O  mother,  yet  no  mother  I     *Tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguished  claims  are  due. 
Vou,  unenslav'd  to  Nature's  narrow  laws, 
Warm  championess  for  freedom's  sacred  cause, 
Discharg'd  my  grasping  soul,  push'd  me  from  shore. 
And  launch'd  me  into  life  without  an  oar. 
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What  bad  1 1<»[  if  .  .  . 

n  had  ralnt-diawD  me  with  a  form  alone, 
A  lawful  lump  of  life  by  force  four  own  ) 

In  a  sadder  strain  he  continues  : — 

Rashly  deceiv'J,  I  saw  no  pts  to  shun. 
But  thought  to  paipose  and  to  act  were  one ; 
Mother  miscall'd,  ferewell — of  soul  severe, 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear ; 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  ow'd, 
Alone  from  slrangen  every  coiafoit  flow'tl  I 

During  his  stay  in  Tyrconnel's  house  the  world  smiled  on  him. 
Mr.  Savage  became  the  rage.  What  his  rhyming  could  not  compass, 
the  xgis  of  a  title  did.  \\'bile  with  him  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "The  Author  to  be  Let,"  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Iscariot  Hackney,"  he  scourged  the  genus  of  Uterary  prostitutes 
then  so  rampant  and  numerous— the  "  Bezaleel  Creaks  "  who  brought 
fgrth  their  tainted  offspring  at  some  "Bible  and  Ink-bottle";  or, 
better  still,  dispensed  with  all  mention  of  a  birthplace,  well  knowing 
their  chrisms  would  never  need  a  certificale.  Had  he  rested  here  he 
had  done  well,  but  must  needs  disgrace  himself  by  putid  reflections 
on  the  poverty  of  that  very  class  of  needy  wiis  from  whose  ranks  he 
had  only  just  been  charitably  drawn.  Moreover,  some  lines  in  the 
dedication  to  this  pamphlet  cannot  be  passed  without  comment. 
The  censorship  of  the  Press  had  only  been  abolished  in  1695,  tno 
jrears  before  Savage's  birth.  Its  consequent  effect  on  newspapers 
was  now  very  manifest.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  had  an 
unmuzzled  Press.  This  is  how  Savage's  dedication  treats  it  :  "  The 
liberties  taken  by  the  writers  of  journals  with  their  superiors  were 
exorbitant  and  unjustifiable."  As  Savage  at  no  time  spared  anyone 
he  considered  deserved  chastisement,  or  who  was  not  for  the  time  in 
his  favour,  such  an  expression  of  opinion  comes  with  very  bad  grace, 
tnd  nullities  a  good  many  of  his  mouthings  to  libtrty.  It  is  asserted 
he  did  not  write  the  dedication,  but  he  certainly  allowed  it  to  appear 
over  his  name. 

"  The  Wanderer,"  his  most  ambitious  poem — essentially,  if  not 
nvcTpoweringly,  didactic — containing  plenty  of  "  bark  and  steel  for  the 
mind,"  was  also  published  at  this  time  and  dedicated  to  his  patron 
in  the  following  strain :  "  But  that  I  live,  my  lord,  is  a  proof  that 
dependence  on  your  lordship  and  the  present  Ministry  is  an  assu- 
rance of  success."  Surely  the  apotheosis  of  begging- letter  writing  ! 
In  this  poem,  whilst  describing  a  landscape,  he  puts  the  spectrum 
into  veise,  as  if  he  were  writing  a  class-book  for  infant  schools  : — 
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The  Shilling  red  that  pains  Ihe  dwelling  gaze ; 
The  slainle&s,  lightsome  yellow's  gilding  fays, 
The  clouded  orange  that  bclwixl  them  glows. 
And  to  kind  mixture  tawny  lustre  owes  ; 
AU-cheering  green  that  gives  the  spring  i«  dye ; 
The  bright,  IranspBrenl  blue  Ihut  tobes  the  sky ; 
And  bdigo,  which  shaded  tight  displays ; 
And  viotel  which  in  the  view  deca)'s, 
Purentol  hues  whence  others  all  proceed. 

Now  also  ?Kis  published  the  "  Epistle  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  in 
which  he  says  : — 

Thy  spreading  worth  in  various  bounty  fell, 
Made  genius  flourish,  and  made  art  excel. 
Where  for  relief  flics  Innocence  dislress'd  ? 
Tu  you,  who  chase  oppression  from  the  opptess'd. 

As  he  had  always  spoken  of  Walpole  in  private  with  contumely,  it 
must  be  owned  this  was  simply  written  for  what  it  would  fetch,  in 
patronage.  He  bowed  in  the  House  of  Rimmon,  and,  sad  to  say. 
fruitlessly.  'Walpole  promised  him  a  place,  but  never  kept  his  word. 
Crown  sick  of  waiting,  he  relinquished  all  hope  and  addressed  that 
statesman  in  a  vety  different  strain  ; — 

E'en  right  in  him  from  some  wrong  motive  rose. 

Where  lives  the  statesman  so  in  honour  clear. 
To  give  where  he  has  nought  to  hope  nor  feai  7 


Oh,  to  be  there  !    To  tread  that  friendly  shore, 
Where  falsehood,  pride  and  statesmen  are  no  more 

When  out  of  power  Ihrough  him  the  public  good. 
So  strong  his  factious  tribe,  suspended  stood  1 


liis  noblest  actions  are  illustrious  crimes. 

If  Savage  could  not  bless  with  grace,  he  at  least  could  curse  with 
vigour. 

The  "  Fates  "  now  gave  the  box  another  shake,  and  again  iheii 
^  "relative"  bst  Tr^'connel  turned  him  out  of  his  house,  alleging 
t  it  was  his  custom  to  bring  home  tavern  friends,  assume  the 
fremment  of  the  house,  drink  with  them,  and  "practice  the  most 
Cntious  frolics  and  outrages  of  drunkenness."  Savage,  on  the 
ber  hand,  asserted  Tyiconnel  was  in  difficulties  and  merely  sought 


occasion  to  be  rid  of  an  unwelcome  expense.  AVherever  ihe  fault 
lay,  the  fact  remained — Savage  was  again  roofless  and  penniless.  A 
prodigal  when  opportunity  offered,  that  failing,  he  became  once  more 
a  pauper.  Immediately  on  leading  the  protecting  shadow  of  the 
great  man's  house,  his  prestige  fell  from  him  ;  but  the  publication  of 
"The  Bastard,"  which  quickly  followed,  again  brought  him  forward, 
and  on  his  merits.  It  even  attracted  the  attention  of  George  II.,  to 
whom  he  thus  refers  in  its  preface;  "  For  being  a  spot  of  earth  to 
which  nobody  pretends  a  title,  I  devolve  naturally  upon  the  king,  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  his  royalty."  His  Majesty  promised  on  the  death 
of  Eusden  to  make  him  Laureate,  a  promise  which  remained  unful- 
filled, CoUey  Cibber,  instead,  getting  the  laurel. 

It  was  now  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  "Volunteer 
Laareate,"  publishing  an  ode  to  the  Queen  on  her  birthday  in  1731 
under  that  heading.  For  this,  to  quote  his  own  words  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  "received  a  bank-bill  of  jQ^^o,  and  a 
gracious  message  to  this  effect:  That  her  Majesty  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  verses  ;  that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  king;  that  he  had  permission  to  write  annually  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  that  he  should  yearly  receive  the  like  present, 
till  something  better  (which  was  her  Majesty's  intention)  could  be 
done  for  him."  Here  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  king  and  queen 
running  a  laureate  apiece,  Cibber  and  Savage— fire  and  tow. 

The  "  something  better "  never  arrived,  but  Savage  continued  to 
write  his  volunteer  odes  and  to  annually  receive  ,^50  until  Queen 
Caroline's  death  in  1738,  Not,  however,  without  protests  from 
Cibber,  who  considered  his  appanage  curtailed.  Concerning  these 
protests.  Dr.  Johnson  says  :  "  Savage  did  not  think  any  title  which 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibber  so  honourable,  as  that  the  usurpation 
of  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity, 
and  therefore  continued  to  write  under  the  same  title." 

These  laureate  odes  show  little  merit,  being  mostly  a  compound 
of  fulsome  flatterj-  and  complaint  that  the  "  something  "  better  did  not 
airive.    Such  sentiments  as  these  are  reiterated  to  weariness  : — 

My  queen  my  mother  and  my  bther  God. 

Youi  heart  is  woman  Iho'  yout  mind  be  more. 
He  jogs  her  memory  with  this  ; — 

HonoQis  uid  wealth  I  cheeriiilly  resign. 

If  compeieiice,  if  learned  ease,  be  mine  I 

To  fintiier  maintain  his  newly-assumed  character  of  courtier  he 
dedicated  to  Ftoderick  Prince  of  Wales  a  poem,  "  On  Public  Spirit, 


with  regard  to  Public  Works,"  a  badly-digested  compendium  of 
proposed  reforms.  It  deals  with  the  building  of  bridges,  lighthouses, 
courts  of  Ian-,  theatres  and  hospitals,  repairing  harbours  and  public  J 
roads,  making  rivers  navigable,  and  colonising.  On  this  occasion  his  I 
throat  was  tuneless,  for  not  only  is  the  construction  rude  in  the  I 
extreme,  but  the  main  idea  is  with  difficulty  followed.  These  lines  I 
occur : —  I 

No  ftrch  of  tiiumph  h  as^gn'd  I 

To  laiircli'd  pcide,  whose  sword  has  thinned  mankind.  I 

An  expression  of  opinion  very  much  at  variance  with  these  lines  I 

in  his  prologue  to  Henry  VI,  ; —  1 

SwQid'law  has  oflcn  Europe's  balance  gain'it,  I 

And  ODe  red  victaiy,  years  of  peace  mainlain'd.  I 

His  advice  as  to  what  not  to  do  when  colonising  may  seem   J 
appropriate  to  some  at  tlie  present  time  : —  1 

Do  you  the  neighbouring  blameless  Indian  aid,  I 

Culture  what  he  neglects,  not  his  invade,  J 

Diire  noil  oh  due  not,  with  ambitious  view  M 

Force  or  demand  subjection  never  due  I  ■ 

I.et  by  my  specious  name  (Liberty]  no  tyrants  rise  1  J 

And  cry,  while  ihey  enslave,  they  civilize  I  ^^^^H 

If  these  you  dare — albeit  unjust  success  '^^^^^^| 

Empowers  you  now  unpunbh'd  to  oppress —  ^^^^^M 

Revolving  empire  you  and  yours  may  doom —  ^^^^^H 

Rome  all  subdued,  yet  Vandals  vanquished  Rome.  ^^^^^B 

With  an  eye  on  his  own  early  days,  he  thus  advocates  the  erection 
of  a  Foundling  Hospital : —  j 

The  babe  of  lawless  birth  doom'd  else  to  moan,  ■ 

To  starve  oi  bleed  for  errors  not  his  otm  t  ■ 

Oh  !  guard  his  youth  Trom  sin's  alliuing  voice ;  I 

Krom  deeds  of  dire  necessity  not  choice  1  1 

Dr.  Johnson  mentions  that  his  curious  custom  was,  on  receiving  I 

the  Queen's  annual  ^^50,  to  disappear  for  a  while,  only  returning  to  I 

his  usual  haunts  when  all  was  spent.     Questioned  as  to  his  motiv<^  I 

he  avowed  it  was  to  study,  but  the  shortness  of  ihe  period  belied  I 

him.      More  probably  he  was  afraid  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  I 

part  of  his  numerous  debts,  or  spend  some  of  the  Royal  windfall  on  1 

those  of  his  associates  as  indigent  as  himself.     He,  doubtless,  held  I 

with  many  others  of  his  kidney  I 

ihil  cash  lo  pay  one's  bills  1 

Was  never  meant  I  J 

■jPeRiinljF,  b^ond  pnltiiig  r  thmt  debaudi  vitiiin  his  reaeb,  tlitt  a 
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pension  was  useless.  He  still  swung  between  a  few  days'  excess  and 
many  months'  want.  Anon  hobnobbing  with  the  choicest  wits  and 
quidnuncs  of  the  coffee-houses,  or  ruffling  it  in  geneva-shops  (whose 
keepers  invited  people  to  come  in  and  get  drunk  for  a  penny),  a 
bonnet-laird  amongst  minor  bards ;  anon  rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  gutter-and-gallows  scions  of  the  ale-bench.  Emphatically,  he 
could  not  be  helped  to  any  advantage.  Having  long  lived  by  chance, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  care  for,  or  indeed  recognise,  the  morrow. 
Friends  he  had,  whole  battalions;  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  so 
fascinating  was  his  manner,  that  he  never  encountered  a  stranger, 
even  over  a  casual  sneaker  of  punch,  >nthout  transmitting  him  into  a 
friend— but,  the  sequel  is  less  pleasing,  he  straightway  returned  the 
friend  back  into  the  stranger  by  his  incessant  borrowings.  To  ask 
for  a  return  of  moneys  lent  him  he  deemed  and  resented  as  an 
insult. 

The  Queen's  death  in  1738  again  stranded  him;  not  only  his 
yearly  bank-bill,  but  all  prospects  of  preferment  died  with  her.  On 
the  anniversary  of  her  birthday  in  the  ensuing  year  he  issued, 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  his  customary  ode,  now  dedicated  to  the  King. 
Addressing  the  spirit  of  her  late  Majesty,  he  says  : — 

Lo  !  still  he  bids  thy  wonted  bounty  flow 
To  weeping  £unilies  of  worth  and  woe. 

All  in  vain.    He  did  not  even  get  an  acknowledgment  of  his  verses, 

let  alone  a  continuance  of  the  "  wonted  bounty,"  and  this  although 

the  conceit  was  happy  and  the  ode  the  best  of  the  batch,  or,  as  he 

himself  calls  it, 

His  honest  heartfelt  tributary  lay. 

Fast  becoming  a  nuisance  to  his  acquaintance — as  a  threadbare  poet 
with  a  marked  love  for  his  own  verses  and  a  well-accented  talent  for 
borrowing  was  hke  to  be — they  concerted  a  means  of  helping  him  and 
themselves  at  the  same  time.  Their  proposition  was,  he  should 
retire  into  Wales,  about  as  readily  reached  then  as  the  prodigal  son's 
West  Australia  now.  There  he  was  to  exist  on  a  pension,  equivalent 
to  her  late  Majesty's,  provided  by  them.  Savage  did  not  conceal 
Ws  dislike  of  the  scheme,  but  had  no  option  but  to  accept  or  rot. 
He  agreed,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  returning  to  London  on 
his  completing  the  MS.  of  a  second  tragedy,  already  commenced, 
on  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury — this  reservation  being  as 
unknown  to  his  friends  as  entirely  foreign  to  their  programme,  which 
was  to  see  the  last  of  him  cheaply.  Of  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
Pope^  who  had  often  befriended  him,  alone  guaranteed  a  yearly  ;;^2o. 


Accordingly  he  left  London  in  July,  1739,  and  after  some  delays 
reached  Bristol,  As  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  shipping  there, 
he  could  not  at  once  proceed  to  Swansea,  the  place  chosen  by  his 
Lords'  Bountiful,  so  perforce  remained  in  the  Western  City.  He 
was  well  received,  and  for  a  lime  found  himself  not  only  far  removed 
from  want,  but  at  a  premium. 

His  popularity  at  length  waning,  he  removed  to  Swansea,  « 
he  remained  about  a  year.     That  he  made  some  friends  e 
the  date  of  his  lines  to  Mrs.  Bridget  Jones,  of  Llaneliy,  proves. 
thus  portrays  her  : — 

A  small,  sweel  circle  forms  your  fliiillJess  waist, 

By  Beauty  shap'd  to  be  by  Ldve  embrac'il. 

Lo<  cunning  Beauty  on  each  palm  deigns. 
Love's  fortune  and  your  own  IQ  mystic  linei  ( 

The  shapely  chin  to  Beauty's  tisine  face. 
Shall  doubling  gently  give  a  double  grace 


nspiring  sound 


And  this  Elizabethan  touch, 


Not  receiving  the  full  ^50  a  year  promised,  he  wrote  to  certain 
of  the  subscribers,  and  in  such  a  resentful  strain  that  they  declined  to 
further  contribute ;  indeed,  he  obtained  little  in  the  long  ran  but 
the  £,-10  supplied  by  Pope.  Dr.  Johnson,  not  unfairly,  resents  this 
treatment  of  his  intimate,  considering  that  they  might  at  least  bdbre 
repudiating  their  pledges  hare  recalled  him  from  exile.  At  Swansea 
he  completed  his  tragedy,  which,  however,  never  got  as  far  as  ihe 
footlights. 

At  length  he  returned  to  Bristol,  there  to  repeat  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  had  outworn  the  patience  of  his  London  friends,  and 
with  the  same  result— he  was  almost  unanimously  shunned.  Sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  distress,  events  culminated  in  his  arrest  on 
January  10,  1743— being  the  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
all  his  troubles,  his  birthday— for  a  debt  of  ^8  due  at  a  low  coffee- 
house. What  moved  him  to  that  determination  cannot  be  said,  but 
he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  few  remaining  Bristol  friends  to  release 
him  by  paying  the  debt. 

From  a  sponging-house  he  was  shortly  removed  to  prison.  There 
he   passed  his  time  in  writing  a  satire,    "  London   snd    fiiutol 
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extraordinary  romance  called  after  the  poel  (a  book,  by  ihc  way, 
much  admired  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  says:  "Proof  of  the 
identity  of  Savage  was  required  before  he  could  obiain  the  bequest- 
legal  proof  that  he  was  that  very  Richard,  son  of  John  and  Maiy 
Smith,  bom  in  Fox  Court  and  registered  at  Sl  Andrew's,  Holbonu 
However  true  tlie  story  of  Savage  may  have  l>een,  is  it  cnrdiblc 
that  he  could  be  possessed  of  such  legal  proof  i*  The  whole  matter 
of  the  birth  was  transacted  with  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy. 
The  obscure  lodging,  the  assumed  name,  the  assumed  mask — these 
do  not  afford  much  reason  to  expect  that  Lady  Macclesfield  would 
leave  at  the  time  such  evidence  as  would  enable  the  child  legally  to 
prove  his  parentage,"  This,  I  think,  effectually  disposes  of  Boswdl's 
second  and  last  objection. 

Gah  drags  him  into  his  "  Lives  of  the  Players"  (1831)  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  three  or  four  times  appeared  in  his  own  play, 
"  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  rough- 
handling  him.  At  the  outset  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  this  vagabond," 
not  using  the  epithet  in  its  sometime  legal  sense  as  descriptive  of  all 
players,  but  to  mark  his  objection  to  ability  in  rags.  His  statements  as 
to  Savage's  "  invented  "  story  display,  on  their  own  part,  much  crude 
invention,  but  require  no  confutation  here,  as  they  contradict  eadi 
other.  Indeed,  to  Gatt  may  be  applied  Savage's  own  lines  on 
"  False  Historian  :  "— 

Thus,  'blead  of  History,  such  aulhors  raise, 
Mere  ciude  wilJ,  novels  of  bad  hints  for  plnji. 

In  support  of  Savage's  claim  tliese  facts  may  be  adduced.  His 
presumed  maternal  grandmother,  Lady  Mason,  arranged  and  paid 
for  his  education  ;  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  she  was  satisfied  as 
to  the  relationship. 

Lord  Tyrconnel,  his  mother's  nephew,  received  him  into  his 
house  to  prevent  an  exposure  of  that  mother.  If  he  were  an  im- 
postor, the  family  had  everything  in  their  favour  either  to  obtain 
legally  his  punishment  as  one,  or  to  employ  hack  writers  to  demolish 
his  case.     Neither  was  done. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  an  intimate  both  of  the  Countess  and  her 
second  husband,  believed  in  this  story  and  publicly  maintauicd  it. 
Aaron  Hill,  and  the  haid-headed.  hum  bug- exposing  Dr.  Johnson, 
followed  suit.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset  arc  al« 
said  to  have  credited  him,  but  this  lacks  corroboration.  He  first 
publicly  ckiimed  the  parentage  in  his  dedication  to  "  Love  in  a  Well " 
Curll's  "Poetical  Register"  repealed  tlie  claim  fn  1719. 
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The  Plain  DcaUr  in  1 724,  the  preface  to  "  Poetical  Miscellanies ' 
in  1726,  his  life  by  Beck  Ingham  in  1727,  the  dedication  to  "Bastard" 
in  1718,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  "Life"in  1744,  iterated  and  reiterated 
that  claim.  To  this  piltng-up  of  prepotent  testimony  the  other  side 
offered — silence-  An  argument  difficult  to  combat,  it  is  true,  but 
fortunately  as  unconvincing  as  it  may  be  cowardly.  Furthermore, 
on  the  publication  of  the  "  Life  "  by  Dr.  Johnson,  a  critic,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  Fielding,  by  others  bis  successor  on  the  paper, 
Ralph,  thus  reviewed  It  in  the  Champion:  "As  to  the  history 
of  tlie  unfortunate  pierson  whose  memoirs  compose  this  work,  it  is 
certainly  penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so 
much  the  better  judge  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts  {iic)  mentioned 
to  be  strictly  true  and  very  fairly  related." 

It  is  known  that  Anne  Mason,  to  give  her  her  maiden  name,  had 
counted  on  Earl  Rivers  making  reparation  by  marriage,  but  this  he 
failed  to  do.  When  Colonel  Brett  came  forward  and  made  an 
"  honest  woman  "  of  her  the  child  was  only  two  years  old.  What 
could  be  better,  or  more  convenient,  thaji  to  spirit  him  away,  and, 
proclaiming  him  dead,  free  herself  from  such  an  objectionable  burden 
as  an  illegitimate  son  ?  A  drag  he  must  have  proved  at  the  best,  but 
being,  in  addition,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  scorned  her  he  would 
become  an  object  of  antipathy.  That  she  proclaimed  her  son  dead 
we  know,  that  she  produced  proof  we  do  not  know,  ajid  must  take 
leave  to  doubt,  as  such  proof  would  have  for  ever  silenced  Ricliard 
Sa^-age.  An  illegitimate  daughter  of  hers,  also  by  Earl  Rivers,  had 
been  bom  in  1696,  dying  in  infancy.  In  all  probability  that  fact 
was  so  manipulated  as  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  son  born  the 
following  year.  But,  casting  aside  suppositions,  the  mere  weight 
of  evidence  may  fairly  be  said  to  preponderate  on  the  side  of 
Savage. 

It  may  truly  be  told  of  this  man  that  no  one  better  knew  the 
rules  of  life  and  no  one  more  consistently  disregarded  them.  His 
Ter»e  bristles  with  homily  and  aphorism,  his  life  with  instances  of 
reckless  prodigality,  unreasoning  passion,  and  stubborn  folly.  Dr. 
Johnson  might  aptly  have  applied  to  him  the  remark  he  bestowed  on 
Topham  Beauclerk,  "  Thy  body  is  all  vice  and  thy  mind  all  virtue." 
Sarage's  career  was  throughout  a  pronounced  contradiction  of  his 
written  thoughts.     The  author  of — 

Did  I  conlemporary  nuthors  wro&g, 

And  deem  theit  worth  but  as  thej  prii'd  my  song? 

Could  never  stomach,  or  even  listen  to,  adverse  criticism.     He  who 
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had  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  \szx  himscir  from  a  midnight 
carousal,  even  to  oblige  a  host,  and  who  ofltai  bought  a  night^ 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  months'  pri\'ations,  assures  us — 

FasMons,  plebeians  ue  nhich  ^lions  raise, 

Wine,  tike  poor'd  oil,  etdiei  the  raging  blue. 

Their  midnighl  riol  sprcaiis  illusive  joys. 

And  fortune,  health  and  dearer  lime  destroys. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  kindly  critic  and  his  companion  in  many  all- 
wanderings,  allows  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  every  form  of 
debauchery.  Certainly,  his  knowledge  of  last  century  London  must 
have  been  as  extensive  and  peculiar  as  that  of  a  popular  cliaracter  in 
later  fiction,  A\'alking  the  streets  homeless,  sleeping  amongst  the 
ashes  of  glass-houses  or  in  the  straw  of  gin-shop  cellars,  picking  up 
his  daily  bread  (not  forgetting  the  sack)  as  precariously  as  did  a  blind 
beggar.  Oscillating  betiveen  plenty  and  penury,  from  Tyrconnel's 
mansion  to  a  thieves'-ken,  and,  according  to  report,  equally  at  home 
in  either.  Dining  one  day  with  his  patron,  the  Earl,  the  next  with  a 
Duke — Duke  Humpluey.  His  clothes  rotting  on  his  shoulders,  and 
without  premonition  of  from  where  the  next  supply  would  come.  Vet 
with  it  all,  Dr.  Joliiison  puts  on  record,  lie  presented  a  man^ellous 
serenity,  "  His  distresses,  however  afflittive,  never  dejected  him  ;  in 
his  lowest  state  he  wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of 
wit"  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  superabundance  of 
spirit,  and  to  have  it  so  badly  in  control  that  it  frequently  escaped  at 
the  wrong  time.  While  subsisting  in  prison  on  the  suras  sent  him 
by  a  few  remaining  Bristol  friends,  he  wrote  of  that  city,  and  would 
have  published  had  not  death  cut  him  short — 

In  a  dark  bottom  Eur.k,  O  Bristoi  now, 
With  native  malice  lift  thy  loweclnfj  biow  !  .  .  . 
Then  as  some  hdl-born  -sprite  in  mortal  guise, 
Borrows  the  shape  of  goodnessasd  beliel  .... 
Present,  we  meet  ili]'  sneaking  treacherous  uniles 
The  haitnless  absent  still  thy  sneer  reviles. 

His  Micawber-like  spirit  probably  saved  him  from  suicide.  He  tttJ 
always  determining  to  "commence  a  rigid  economy,  and  to  live 
according  to  the  exact  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  more  con- 
temptible than  a  man  who,  when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded 
it."     He  thus  depicts  Suicide  in  the  Wanderer  : — 

A  robe  she 
With  life's  cakmilics  cmliroidet'd  o'er, 
one  hand  cnlleclive  ihnwa, 
Var/'d  unil  multiplied  thfti  gtoup  of  w» 
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Dependent  on  alms  all  his  life,  in  his  death  he  but  escaped  being 
one  of 

That  nameless  host 
Who  in  Hie  fosse  commune  are  lost 

by  the  charity  of  a  gaoler.    His  epitaph  he  wrote  himself,  although 
he  did  not  so  entitle  it 

Say  when  in  death  my  sorrows  lie  reposM 
That  my  past  life  no  venal  vein  disdos'd  ; 
Say  I  well  knew,  wliile  in  a  state  obscure. 
Without  the  being  base  the  being  poor ; 
Say  I  had  parts  too  moderate  to  transcend  ; 
Yet  sense  to  mean  and  virtue  not  t'  offend  ; 
My  heart  supplying  what  my  head  denied. 
Say  that  by  Pope  esteem'd  I  liv'd  and  died. 

With  these  words,  and  some  few  others  which  Dr.  Johnson's  expan- 
sive heart  prompted  him  to  write,  we  may  well  leave  him.  "  Nor  will 
any  wise  man  easily  presume  to  say,  *  Had  I  been  in  Savage's  condition 
I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than  Savage.'"  Truly  he 
sounded  the  whole  gamut  of  eighteenth-century  literary  life  : — 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail  I 

TOM  RUSSELL. 


NATURAL    ANTIDOTE 
PESSIMISM. 


WE  arc  all  occasionally  pessimists.  When  our  body  is  de- 
pressed with  disease,  or  our  heart  is  wrung  with  grief,  or 
our  mind  is  distracted  with  care,  we  feel  that  everything  is  "  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  The  remedies  generally  prescribed  for 
this  hypochondria  are  diversion,  change  of  scene,  the  exerdse  of  a 
devout  faith  in  Providence,  and,  above  all,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  health— health  of  body,  of  mind,  and  of  spirit.  But  there  is 
one  cure  which  Nature  has  given  to  every  man,  and  which  attends 
him  during  the  different  stages  of  his  life,  but  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognised. 

^Vhat  is  this  cure  ?  It  is  a  light  which  the  human  spirit  carrie) 
within  itself  to  illumine  its  path  and  disperse  the  vapours  of  melan- 
choly. I  would  call  it  the  myUic  glamour  which  our  own  individuality 
casts  upon  certain  objects  around  us. 

This  glamour  has  been  noticed  by  several  authors.  Gray  refers 
to  it  as  "  the  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  the  sun."  Carlyle  talks  of 
the  sheen  that  "  colours  with  its  own  hues  our  little  islet  of  time." 
Emerson  slates  that  "a  light  shines  through  us  upon  all  things." 
Wordsworth,  in  particular,  distinctly  alludes  to  it.  At  different  pbces 
he  calls  it  "  the  celestial  light,"  '*  the  gleam  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

This  mystic  glamour  of  the  soul  is  not  the  result  of  good  health 
alone,  for  it  is  often  found  in  a  delicate  constitution.     It  does  \ 
arise  from  the  fresh  feelings  of  youth,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
abides  with  its  possessor  during  a  long  life  down  to  extreme  oldi^ 
Neither  is  it  the  special  dower  of  finely-strung,  poetic  souls,  f 
bursts  forth  at  intervals  even  in  the  most  prosaic  person.     Let  Iris 
heart  be  but  touched  with  sentimental  affection,  and  forthwith  there 
springs  up  within  him  that  mystic  glow  which  throws  on  t 
Lobjects  around  him 


The  bbom  of  youcg  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 


et  Iris 
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■What,  then,  is  this  strange  light  ?  It  is  easily  explained.  One 
of  our  earliest  emotions  (as  distinguished  from  our  sensations)  is  the 
love  of  the  Beautiful.  "  Beauty,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  the  pilot  of  the 
foung  soul."  The  child  very  soon  shows  this  by  his  fondness  for 
flowers  and  other  bright  objects.  And  this  love  of  the  Beautiful 
implies  the  love  of  ihe  Good.  "  The  Beautiful,"  says  Goethe, 
"  includes  the  Good  ;  "  and  Plato  holds  that  "  in  wanting  the  Beau- 
tiful we  want  also  the  Good."  The  fact  is,  ihat  tiie  Beautiful  and  the 
Good  are  naturally  associated  in  our  mind.  When  we  see  a  beautiful 
person,  we  at  once  lake  it  for  granted  that  he  is  good ;  and  when 
we  have  known  a  good  person,  we  come  to  regard  him  as  beautiful 
alsa  Love,  then,  purest  love,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  emotions. 
And  what  is  the  most  characteristic  act  of  love  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
to  invest  its  object  with  a  new  charm,  a  halo  of  light.  "  Ijjve  is  a 
spirit  all  compact  of  fire ;  "  and  it  is  the  gleam  of  this  fire  that  glori- 
fies the  beloved  object.  "  The  lover,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  sees 
Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
mystic  glamour  to  which  Wordsworth  and  others  allude  is  nothing 
else  than  the  light  of  love — ^the  same  bght  that  shines  in  the  face  of 
the  mother  as  she  bends  over  her  child,  in  the  eye  of  the  poet  as  he 
glances  over  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  saint 
as  he  looks  up  in  adoration  to  heaven. 

This  glamour  of  the  soul,  which  is  kindled  so  early,  remains  with 
a  man  during  the  different  stages  of  his  life,  and,  though  often 
clouded  by  illness  and  sordid  cares,  bursts  forth  brightly  at  intervals. 
And  its  most  striking  peculiarity  is,  that  at  the  different  ages  it  shifts 
its  scene  of  illumination.  In  childhood  it  concentrates  its  light  upon 
the  Present ;  in  youth  and  middle  life  it  projects  its  glory  upon  the 
Future ;  and  in  old  age  it  turns  back  its  radiance  upon  the  Past 
We  may,  in  fact,  compare  it  to  a  Magic  Lamp,  which  the  Pilgrim, 
Man,  brings  with  him  into  the  night  of  Time,  to  guide  and  cheer 
him  on  his  way.  At  first  he  employs  its  light  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  objects  immediately  around  him.  When  he  has  become 
familiar  with  these  he  throws  its  glow  upon  the  road  that  lies  before 
him.  And  when  his  career  is  nearly  run,  and  the  vista  before  him 
is  closed  by  that  dark  \-eil  which  separates  him  from  the  next  world, 
he  casts  liack  its  rays  to  play  upon  the  pleasant  scenes  through  which 
he  has  come. 

Let  us  now  notice  particularly  how  this  glamour  affects  our 
Present,  our  Future,  and  our  Past 

I.  Our  observation^  as  well  as  our  recollection  of  our  early  da>-S, 

convince  os  that  a  child's  present  world  is  very  different  from 
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that  of  the  adult  This  is  especially  the  case  when  he  is  rortiinata 
enough  to  be  brought  up  in  the  country,  among  the  fields  and  w 
The  glamour  cast  by  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  lies  upon  the  world 
and  transforms  it  into  a  Wonderland.  There  is  a  glory  in  the  gnss 
and  in  (he  flower  which  fascinates  his  eyes.  There  is  a  loveUness  in 
birds  and  young  animals  which  goes  to  his  heart ;  and  he  is  never 
tired  of  watching  the  egg-shaped  chicks  staggering  about  on  their 
wire-like  legs,  the  golden  ducklings  taking  to  the  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  the  innocent  doves  in  their  slate- coloured  or  snoi\7- 
white  plumage,  the  tiny,  bright-eyed  rabbits  nibbling  the  red  clover, 
and  the  merry  kitten  gracefully  gambolling  in  ihe  sunshine.  As  for 
his  parents  and  other  relatives,  they  appear  to  him  superior  beings, 
who  can  do  almost  anything.  And  of  the  same  complexion  must  be 
the  characters  in  any  stories  which  are  told  to  him.  They  must  be 
giants  and  fairies,  undergoing  extraordinary  adventures,  and  doing 
miraculous  deeds.  So  thoroughly  is  his  being  filled  with  the  objects 
around  him,  that  he  has  no  temptation  to  look  behind  or  before. 
There  is  no  Past,  no  Future :  all  is  PresenL  Everything,  too,  is 
alive  ;  and  in  his  mind  there  is  no  idea  of  death. 

The  beneficent  purpose  which  this  glamour  serves  in  Ihe  education 
of  the  youthful  soul  is  very  evident  A  knowledge  of  the  living 
objects  in  his  daily  life  is  what  he  chiefly  requires  ;  and  this  is  the 
very  thing  which  the  glamour  is  especially  adapted  to  give  him.  It 
draws  his  eyes  towards  these  objects,  fastens  his  attention  upon 
them,  excites  his  wonder  about  them,  and  will  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  is  familiar  with  them. 

2.  But  as  the  youth  grows,  new  desires  gradually  spring  up  within 
him,  which  present  objects  cannot  supply.  The  world  around  him, 
which  once  satisfied  him,  can  satisfy  him  no  longer.  He  "  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone."  Then  it  is  that  man  shows  that  he  is  Ul 
immortal  soul,  an  emanation  from  the  great  Creative  Spirit  He 
throws  off  the  bands  of  Time  and  Space,  As  he  is  uneasy  in  the 
Present,  he  goes  forth  into  the  Future.  As  the  real  world  is  (bund 
to  be  imperfect,  he  resolves  to  make  an  idea!  world  for  bimselC 
Accordingly,  from  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  he  selects  the 
images  of  the  most  desirable  objects  that  have  come  witUn  his 
experience  ;  and  these  he  groups  together  so  as  to  create  an  improved 
slate  of  existence.  The  individual  forms  are  sometimes  vague  and 
wavering,  like  the  shapes  in  cloudland ;  but  Ihe  whole  is  nude 
resplendent  by  the  mystic  glamour  with  which  the  soul  enshrouds  it 
And  not  only  does  this  glory  fire  the  horizon  of  the  Future,  but  it 
J  its  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  the  Present    Man  is  novlike 
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a  traveller  going  eastward  on  a  bright  summer  morning.  Not  only 
does  the  dappled  dawn  steep  in  splendour  ihe  distant  prospect  before 
him,  but,  sending  forth  its  benign  influence,  it  calls  up  the  balm, 
beauty,  and  melody  of  the  landscape  around  him,  and  transforms  the 
world  into  a  palace  of  delight.  The  Present,  in  fact,  is  lightened 
and  cheered  by  the  brightness  of  the  Future. 

The  importance  of  this  glamour  resting  upon  the  Future  is  too 
manirest  to  need  much  comment.  What  is  it  the  means  of  bringing 
to  the  man  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Life  ?  Foresight,  courage, 
industry,  the  very  wtues  that  he  most  requires.  His  attention  is 
dravn  towards  a  possible  Future.  He  sees  there  some  of  the  most 
desirable  objects  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity  ;  and  his  whole  soul 
is  stirred  within  him.  The  world,  he  feels,  is  full  of  promise.  Other 
people,  he  reasons,  have  enjoyed  these  blessings,  and  why  may  he 
not  do  the  same?  In  this  way  Hope  springs  up  within  him,  which 
is  one  of  the  three  great  Christian  Graces,  and  the  elixir  of  Life 
itself. 

3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  long-lived  man  the  time 
comes  at  last  when  his  earthly  course  is  nearly  nin.  His  pro- 
fessional successes  or  failures  are  over.  His  children  have  grown 
up,  and  have  turned  out  to  be  either  blessings  or  the  reverse.  He 
has  tried  all  the  throws  awarded  to  him  in  the  lottery  of  Life.  There 
is  left  very  little  of  the  Future  in  which  his  unresting  soul  can 
expatiate.  Where  can  he  find  scope  for  his  ideas  and  sentiments  ? 
He  has  no  alternative  but  to  turn  back  and  live  over  again  his 
early  days. 

And  here  a  great  surprise  awaits  him  1  His  old  world  is  found 
to  be  new  again.  Experiences  of  his  early  life  which  were  thought 
to  be  dead  and  buried  have  only  been  slumbering.  A.s  he  threads 
the  shady  labyrinth  of  memory,  they  rise  on  every  side.  Many  an 
incident  which  has  been  absolutely  forgotten  and  never  recalled  since 
childhood,  now  starts  up  as  distinct  and  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  it 
happened.  And  whole  episodes  of  his  bygone  career,  he  feels,  are 
lying  dormant  in  the  depths  of  consciousness,  and  only  waiting,  like 
the  inmates  of  the  Sleeping  Palace,  for  some  sympathetic  touch  to 
waken  them  up  bto  new  life  and  activity.  All  that  is  required  is 
the  occurrence  of  some  association.  The  sight  of  a  face,  the  scent 
of  a  flower,  the  sound  of  a  tune  may  strike  the  electric  flash  which 
Ughtens  up  the  dark  landscape  of  the  Past. 

But  OUT  bare  reminiscences  are  not  enough  by  themselves  to 
prove  a  blessing.  They  contain,  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  men, 
black  records  of  calamities,  failures,  errors,  and  sins.    By  themselves 
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they  would  prove  anything  but  a  comrort  to  us  In  our  old  age.  Now, 
here  it  is  that  the  mystic  glamour  comes  in  to  cheer  us  once  more. 
That  magic  lamp  which  glorified  the  objects  of  our  childhood  and 
fired  the  hopes  of  our  early  manhood,  now  beautifies  the  mcmoiies 
of  our  old  age.  Like  the  moonlight,  it  lies  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
Past,  not  only  intensifying  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque,  but 
softening  or  concealing  the  mean  and  the  ugly.  Incidents  which 
were  utterly  commonplace  when  they  actually  occurred,  now  appear 
interesting  and  charming  when  they  are  resuscitated.  They  were 
"  buried  mortal  bodies  "  ;  ihey  are  "  raised  glorified  bodies."  They 
have  become  sublimated,  refined,  sacred.  For  example,  in  that 
golden  ha^e,  the  great  men  of  our  early  days  appear  like  demigods. 
"  Ah  1 "  we  say,  "  there  are  no  men  like  them  now." 

And  wliat  is  most  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  things  which  were 
painful  experiences  have  become  pleasant  memories.  They  hare 
been  hallowed  by  the  glamour  of  the  soul,  and  have  become  a  part 
of  a  glorified  world.  We  once  heard  a  man  comment  pleasantly 
upon  the  bruta!  schoolmaster  of  his  youth.  "  He  was,"  he  said, 
monster  of  cruelly,  thrashing  us  for  anything  or  nothing.  I  sup| 
he  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  and  fitting  us  for  the  battle  of 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  his  injustice,  I  now  look  upon  him  with  a  sort 
pleasure.  He  is  associated  with  my  happiest  days.  I  even  wish  thkt 
I  could  meet  him,  I  would  inwte  him  to  dinner  and  have  a  good 
laugli  with  him  over  old  times," 

What  a  happiness  this  glamour  casts  upon  our  declining  yeais 
is  very  apparent.  It  provides  for  us  a  pleasant  retreat,  a  pcacdiil 
hermiL-ige,  to  which  we  may  retire  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  a 
long  life.  Our  Future  may  be  dark,  our  Present  uncertain,  but  our 
Past  is  settled  and  fixed  for  ever.  Even  Jove,  as  Horace  says, 
cannot  alter  it. 

Its  joys  are  lodged  bej'ond  the  lench  of  Fstc 

And  in  that  enchanted  ground  the  objects  Stand  out  "  apparelled 
in  celestial  light."  They  are  so  fascinating  that  we  are  never  tirod  of 
living  them  over  again.  They  are  far  more  delightful  row  in  the 
retrospect  than  they  were  in  actual  experience.  In  actual  experience 
we  enjoyed  them  but  once :  in  the  retrospect  we  can  enjoy  them  a 
thousand  times  : — 

A  ibing  (if  beauly  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

The  very  epithets  we  use  for  those  dear  old  times  become  music  and 
poetry  on  our  lips:  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Long,  long  ago,"  "The 
days  that  are  no  more." 
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And  as  the  man  grows  older,  the  glamour  of  bygone  days  grows 
brighter  and  more  alluring,  until  it  draws  his  spirit  into  it  enlirely. 
The  Present  has  grown  wavering  and  wearisome,  and  the  Future  has 
become  a  meaningless  blank.  The  Past  is  the  only  region  in  which 
his  soul  can  find  life  and  interest  He  returns  in  spirit  to  his  natal 
spot  to  recruit  himself  with  his  native  air.  He  is  back  again  in  the 
happy  home  of  his  childhood.  He  loiters  in  the  sunny  garden 
where  he  used  to  watch  the  bees,  and  pluck  the  ripe  gooseberries; 
he  strolls  along  the  woodland  path  by  which  he  went  to  school;  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  his  parents  and  his  early  companions. 
As  he  dozes  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  fireside  or  reclines  on  his  couch, 
he  may  be  heard  muttering  the  hymns  which  he  learned  at  his  mother's 
knee,  and  addressing  his  playmates  in  the  familiar  vernacular  of  bis 
boyhood.  All  the  fret  and  the  fume  and  even  the  phraseology  of  his 
unresting  manhood  have  been  forgotten.  He  has  become  a  little 
child  again. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  us,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  glamour  of 
the  soul  has  a  tendency  to  wane  and  even  to  expire.  lU-health  or 
sordid  care  ties  us  down  to  the  perplexities  of  the  Present,  and 
breaks  the  elasticity  of  both  mind  and  body.  Our  enthusiasm  is 
quenched,  and  if  we  look  back  into  the  Past  or  forward  into  the 
Future,  it  is  only  to  see  the  ghost  of  vanished  joy  in  the  one  and  the 
spectre  of  fear  in  the  other.  But  there  are  a  favoured  few  who  keep  the 
light  of  theirspirit  brightly  burning,  These  are  the  men  of  imaginative 
genius — artists  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — -painters,  sculptors, 
dramatists,  novelists,  poets.  For  what,  after  all,  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  of  genius,  the  greatest  agency  which  moves  all  his 
wonderful  faculties  ?  Is  it  not  that  unquenchable  love  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Good  which  bums  within  him  and  casts  a  glow  upon  everything 
that  he  regards?  He  possesses  the  glamour  of  the  Present  and  the 
Future,  without  losing  that  of  the  Past.  He  grows  old  without  ceasing 
to  be  young.  He  has  "  the  large  discourse  of  reason,  looking  before 
and  after."  The  glow  of  his  enthusiasm  rests  upon  the  whole  field  of 
experience,  and  he  seeks  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  everywhere. 
He  takes  the  world  to  his  heart,  covers  it  with  love,  and  makes 
it  charming.  And  so,  it  becomes  his  special  duty  to  revive  with 
bis  own  enthusiasm  the  spirits  of  his  downcast  brethren ;  in  other 
words,  to  rekindle  the  native  glamour  of  the  soul.  This  he  does  in 
two  ways. 

The  first  way  is  by  creating  an  ideal  world.  The  writer  or 
I  artist  of  genius  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  perfect 
I  beauty  and  perfect  goodness.    Ordinary  men  would  say  that  perfection 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world  ;  but  he  knows  better.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  individual,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  class  or 
race.  It  is  not  to  be  found  embodied  in  one  object,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  traits  scattered  among  different  objects.  His  great  work, 
therefore,  is  to  select  the  choice  features  in  Nature,  to  combine  them 
into  a  harmonious  who!e,  and  above  all  to  shed  uix>n  them  his  own 
glow,  which  will  dwell  upon  them  like  a  golden  atmosphere  and  make 
them  fascinating  to  alL 

In  this  way  it  happens  that  by  the  united  efforts  of  men  of  genius 
there  is  gradually  constructed  within  our  mind  an  imaginary  state  of 
existence.  We  have  two  worlds  in  which  to  live.  In  addition  to  the 
real  world  l>"ing  before  our  senses,  there  is  an  ideal  world  lying  before 
our  imagination.  And  a  wonderful  provision  of  Providence  this 
ideal  world  is — essential  to  our  happiness,  and  in  some  cases  to  our 
very  existence.  It  is  a  sheltered  harbour  in  which  we  can  find 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  life,  an  enclosed  garden  where  we  can 
luxuriate  amid  ever\'thing  that  is  bright  and  pleasant,  an  enchanted 
island  of  Avilion, 

Wliere  wc  can  heal  us  of  our  gricrous  wounds. 

For  example,  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  Milton  in  his 
blindncS'S  must  have  been  that  ideal  world  which  he  carried  in  his 
capacious  soul  !  Shut  out  by  "  cloud  and  ever-during  dark  "  from 
visible  tilings,  he  could  fall  back  upon  those  that  were  visionary. 
His  mind  was  to  him  not  only  a  kingdom,  but  a  universe  framed  by 
the  seers  of  old,  *'  the  serene  creators  of  immortal  things."  Most 
picturesque  was  the  scener)*.  There  were  mountains  over  which 
associations  hung  like  clouds  :  the  "  secret  top  "  of  Horeb,  the  gray 
peak  Q\  Sinai,  the  sacred  hill  of  Zion,  the  snowy  summit  of  cold 
Olympus,  and  the  **  shattered  side  of  thundering  Etna."  There 
Were  ancient  rivers  whose  ver\*  names,  like  their  own  currents,  made 
sweet  music  :  the  Rhine  and  Danaw,  the  Ganges  and  Hydaspes,  the 
**  Alcana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams,"  and  Jordan,  "  where  winds 
with  wcvds  and  osiers  whispering  play."  Intersp>ersed  were  land- 
scapes on  which  beauty  loved  to  rest  :  "  the  flowery  dale  of  Sibma 
clad  with  vines,"  "  the  fair  field  of  Enna,"  "  the  olive  grove  of 
Academe,*' 

Plato's  retirement  where  the  attic  bird 

Trills  his  thick  warbled  note,  the  summer  long. 

Seated  on  hill  or  river  bank  were  majestic  cities :  "  Great 
Seleucia  built  by  Grecian  Kings  ; "  "  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece, 
mother  of  Arts  and  Eloquence ; "    **  the  great  and  glorious  Rome, 
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Queen  of  ihe  Earth  ;"  "the  fair  Jerusalem,  the  holy  diy,  lifting 
high  her  towers."  More  interesting  still  were  those  who  peopled 
this  domain.  There  were  "giants  of  mighty  bone  and  high 
empriie,"  lionlike  warriors  of  Judah,  Greek  heroes  lithe  and  radiant 
with  health  and  comeliness,  and  even  angels  "  refulgent  with  heaven's 
own  colours."  It  was  in  this  tjlamour-lit  region  where  the  blind  bard 
used  to  walk  in  glory  and  in  joy  :— 

Vet  not  the  mote 
Cease  I  lo  wandtr,  where  ihe  muses  hiunt 
Cleat  spring  01  shady  grove,  ot  sunny  bill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacied  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Zion,  Mid  the  fiowery  btooks  bcnewh, 
Thftt  wiuh  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  woibluig  fluw, 
Nighlly  I  visit. 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  ideal  world  that  has  been 
prepared  for  us  by  the  genius  of  modern  novelists.  In  this  age  of 
strife  and  struggle  we  are  often  haunted  by  some  tormenting  care. 
To  dwell  upon  it  would  be  to  stretch  our  mind  upon  a  rack,  which 
would  not  only  torture  us,  but  drain  our  strength  and  unfit  us  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Our  best  policy  is  to  fly  for  a  time,  and  to  seek  for 
rest  and  recovery  in  some  new  scene  of  contemplation.  Now  this 
is  jtist  the  retreat,  the  health  resort  for  the  soul,  which  novelists  have 
prepared  for  us.  The  ideal  world  which  they  have  framed  is  a 
region  of  many  provinces,  illumined  and  made  entrancing  by  the 
glamour  of  romance.  It  is  like  a  genial  clime  of  the  sunny  South 
wiicre  the  scenes  are  beautiful,  and  the  characters  striking  and 
picturesque,  and  the  incidents  new  and  engrossing  ;  and  where  our 
weary  soul  can  by  turns  be  "delighted,  raised,  refined."  What  a 
comfort,  nay,  what  a  soothing,  health-giving  medicine  to  a  bedridden 
patient  is  a  high-class  novel !  Referring  to  the  works  of  fiction  which 
he  had  read  during  an  attack  of  ague,  Thackeray  says :  "  These 
l»oolcs  gave  me  amusement  from  morning  till  sunset.  I  remember 
these  ague  &is  witha  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  Think  of 
*  wrnole  day  in  bed  and  a  good  novel  for  a  companion  1  No  cares ; 
~io  remorse  about  idleness ;  no  visitors  ;  and  the  '  Woman  in  White ' 
T  .**'^  'Chevalier  d'j\rUgnan'  to  tell  me  stories  from  dawn  till 
'ght." 

Tills  ideal  world,  like  other  good  things,  is  often  abused.  It  is 
^  niade  the  resort  of  indolence  and  moral  and  mental  dis- 
ah**"'  ^"'  "''^"  '^  '^  property  used,  it  is  not  only  a  blessing  but 
^oluie  essential  of  modern  life. 

^  nere  is,  however,  another  and  still  more  important  way  by  which 
eeiMus  revive  and  intensify  the  public  enthusiasm  for  the 
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beautiful  and  the  good.  This  is  by  impressing  their  own  character 
upon  those  who  study  them.  The  student  of  imaginative 
and  authors  cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  them,  Insenfil 
he  catches  their  manner  of  observation  and  expression.  He 
infected  by  ihem.  He  is,  in  fact,  set  on  fire  by  their  fine  frenzy, 
this  state  of  ecsUisy  he  goes  out  of  himself,  places  himself  in  the 
position  of  his  fellow-beings,  looks  at  things  from  their  puint  of 
view,  thinks  their  thoughts,  feels  their  emotions,  and  thus  enlarges 
his  own  being  by  assimilating  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  sentiments 
of  others.  In  other  words,  his  early  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  has  been  developed  into  Universal  Sympathy  ;  and  the  gUunour 
which  glorified  the  surroundings  of  his  infancy  has  now  broadened 
into  that  glow  of  philanthropic  sentiment  which  settles  upon  the 
whole  of  creation.  He  has  now  come  to  regard  this  wonderful 
world  as  a  home,  mankind  as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  God  as 
the  loving  Father  of  all.  The  real  world  has  in  his  eyes  become  the 
ideal  world. 

It  will  now  be  clearly  seen  that  there  could  be  no  better  cure  liv 
Pessimism  than  this  Universal  Sympathy.  The  Pessimist  is  like 
man  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  brooding  over  his  own  troubles 
reinhaling  the  viiiated  atmosphere  which  be  himself  has  made. 
But  let  him  once  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  he  is 
like  a  man  who  goes  out  undi.'r  the  free  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
where  the  pure  breezes  dispel  all  noxious  vajMurs  and  touch  evety 
nerve  and  sinew  with  fresh  energy,  and  where  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ever-changing  world  bring  all  his  powers  of  head  and' 
heart  into  healthy  play.  Able  now  to  look  at  things  from  the 
of  view  of  others,  be  sees  many  beauties  which  he  never  saw  befoi 
beauties  of  Nature,  of  human  character,  of  providential  design, 
the  face  of  all  these  multiform  blessings  around  him  he 
ashamed  of  his  own  petty  miseries,  of  his  little  bunch  of  thorns,  Ba' 
sitting  on  which  he  has  been  taking  a  morbid  pleasure.  This  worlds 
after  all,  he  begins  to  reason  with  himself,  is  not  a  bad  place,  but' 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  everything  that  can  conduce  to  thft' 
happiness  and  elevation  of  man.  It  is,  without  doubt,  imperfect 
but  then  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  it  is  still  undergoing  Evolution—' 
Creation.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Evil ;  but  Js  it  not  in  the 
process  of  being  turned  into  Good  ?  There  are  trials  and  troubles 
innumerable  ;  but  are  not  all  these  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  highest  part  of  man,  his  spiritual  nature?  There  is  the  great 
evil,  Death  ;  but  is  Death  really  an  evil  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  bless- 
ing?   Is  it  not  the  ultimate  Panacea,  which  cures  our  ills  after 
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all  other  remedies  have  failed — our  great  Liberator  in  the  last  resort, 
who  can  alone  solve  our  business  perplexities,  carry  us  be>-ond  the 
reach  of  inveterate  foes,  and  lift  off  for  ever  that  time-worn  and 
diseased  body  which,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  has  been 
torturing  our  immortal  soul?  Then,  finally,  there  is  the  great 
mystery  enshrouding  the  Creator,  whose  existence  we  would  fain 
pTOTcby  the  ordinary  methods  of  rcasoniiig.  But,  after  all,  are  we  not 
as  certain  of  the  existence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  as  we  are  of  the 
existence  of  our  earthly  father?  We  do  not  see  the  real  personality 
of  our  earthly  father— his  immortal  spirit.  We  only  see  the  material 
organisation— the  perishable  body  through  whicli  he  works.  Vet  we 
have  no  doubt  r^arding  his  existence  and  his  ever-active  love  for 
us.  In  the  same  way,  we  cannot  see  the  personality  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  We  can  only  see  the  illimitable  universe  in  which  He  is 
always  living  and  moving.  Vet  if  our  soul  has  been  expanded  and 
refined  by  universal  sympathy  we  shall  feel  His  presence  everywhere. 
The  proofs  of  His  existence  will  come  to  us  through  all  the  faculties 
of  body  and  spirit.  We  shall  see  His  ever-active  goodness  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  night,  in  the  glories  of  day,  in  the  flush,  frag- 
rance, and  melodies  of  the  summer  landscape,  in  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  the  earth,  in  the  whispers  of  conscience,  in  the  !ife- 
e^viog  words  of  inspired  writers,  in  the  noble  deeds  of  heroes  and 
Eoartyrs,  and,  above  all,  in  the  perfect  life  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Such  is  the  important  part  played  by  this  mystic  glamour  which 
Nature  kindles,  and  which  Art  and  Poetry  make  it  their  business  to 
sustain.  Of  course,  the  objection  may  be  made  that  this  glamour 
after  all  is  an  illusion,  and,  therefore,  should  be  discouraged  and  not 
fostered.  But  to  this  there  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  may  be  called 
an  illusion,  but  it  is  also  a  reality.  It  is  an  important  factor  in 
human  nature,  without  which  there  could  be  no  rapture  in  childhood, 
no  enthusiasm  and  hope  in  youth,  and  no  pleasant  reminiscences  in 
old  age.  And  in  conclusion,  let  it  be  asked  :  Which  of  the  two  is 
really  ilie  truer  :  the  fact  with  the  mystic  glamour  upon  it  or  the  fact 
witliout  the  mystic  glamour  upon  it— the  fact  as  seen  by  a  highly- 
organised  intellect  or  the  fact  as  apprehended  by  a  dull  mind — Words- 
worth's idea  of  a  primrose  or  that  of  Peter  Bell— Newton's  theory  of 
Uifi  Universe  or  that  of  his  dog  Diamond  ? 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    A     BEHAl 
PLANTER. 

IT  is  now  thirly-six  years  since  I  first  sailfd  for  India 
ship  City  of  Tanjore.  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  the  time,  and 
although  the  voyage  from  Glasgow  to  Calcutta  was  of  four  months' 
duration,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  the  sailors  on  board  were  West  Highlanders,  who  knew 
all  about  me  and  my  belongings.  On  arrix-ing  in  Calcutta,  I  did  Ttt$ 
best  to  repay  the  kindness  shown  to  me  on  board  the  old  Glasgow 
sailing-ship,  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion  taking  ail  the  appren- 
tices to  a  big  nautch  at  the  house  of  a  Bengali  grandee.  The  Bengali, 
however,  did  not  tjuile  appreciate  the  company  of  my  young  sailor 
friends,  as  all  that  was  offered  to  them  in  the  shape  of  refreshmcnls 
was  soda-water.  This  was  mistaken  hospitality  on  his  part,  as  few 
sailors  relish  unadulterated  soda-water  on  a  cool  December  night, 
even  in  India.  Consequently,  I  and  my  boon  companions  did  not 
grace  any  other  native  entertainment  with  our  presence. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  my  relatives  in  Calcutta  as  to  whether 
I  should  be  shipped  off  to  a  sheep-run  in  Australia  or  sent  lo 
indigo  factory  in  Behar.  Unfortunately  the  evil  genius  of  my  Hi 
land  ancestors  prompted  these  good  people  to  choose  indigo  plandi 
for  my  future  career ;  and  after  spending  a  few  pleasant  months 
Calcutta  I  was  sent  up-country  in  chaise  of  a  young  gentleman 
the  Behar  Opium  Department,  my  fond  relatives  presenting  me 

volver  and  a  copy  of  "  Pickwick  "  before  I  started. 

Travelling  in  those  days  (1859)  was  very  different  from  what 
now  in  India,  as  the  railway  from  Calcutta  was  only  open  as  far 
Raneeganj ;  and  from  there  we  had  to  make  our  way  to  Dinapur 
by  (Aii-^//a/'r/ along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  Like  all  boys  with  a 
new  toy,  I  was  immensely  proud  of  my  revolver,  and  slept  with  it 
under  my  pillow  in  the  dAk-gharn,  longing  to  have  an  opportimity 
to  use  it.  This  was  soon  given  to  me  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
through  the  light-heartedness  of  the  gentleman  who  shared  the 
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fiharri.  My  companion  was  of  a  sleepless  nature,  so  one  morning 
at  dawn  he  awoke  me  with  a  shout  of  feigned  alarm,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  we  were  surrounded  by  rebel  sepoys.  When  I  poked 
my  head  out  of  the  gharri,  sure  enough  there  were  sepoys  to  be  seen 
on  e\ery  side ;  I  therefore  instinctively  pulled  the  revolver  from 
under  my  pillow,  and  was  proceeding  to  aim  at  the  nearest  Pandy 
when  my  arm  was  seized  by  my  companion,  who  by  this  time 
thought  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  quite  far  ejiough,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  feelings  were  considerably  relieved  when  my 
friend  assured  me  that  it  was  only  a  regiment  of  tame  sepoys  on  the 
march  lo  Calcutta  ;  and  I  still  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  if  I  had  shot  one  of  the  men  in  my  fright. 
I  could  hardly  have  missed,  they  were  so  close  lo  us  ;  and  next  day 
I  gave  an  exhibition  of  my  skill  by  killing  a  pariah  dog  at  fifty  yards 
with  my  precious  weapon. 

My  first  introduction  to  an  indigo  factory  was  a  novel  experience, 
the  manager  being  a  very  small  man  in  a  very  big  hat,  and  his 
principal  occupation  seemed  lo  be  the  nursing  of  a  most  violent 
temper.  He  was  always  in  a  rage ;  and  my  Scotch  sense  of  decency 
was  shocked  to  see  this  diminutive  tyrant  galloping  about  on  a  white 
pony  shouting  and  swearing,  and  belabouring  the  natives  with  a 
cane  almost  as  long  as  himself.  After  two  days'  stay  at  the  house  of 
this  little  autocrat,  I  went  on  lo  Chupra,  to  the  residence  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  kindly  given  me  my  first  appointment  in  indigo. 
This  gentleman  had  only  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  England, 
bringing  a  Highland  piper  with  him,  whose  services  were  in  great 
request  among  the  wealthy  zemindars  on  festive  occasions.  It  is 
curious  how  the  natives  of  India  love  and  appreciate  the  bagpipes. 
From  Chupra  I  was  sent  to  an  outlying  factory  in  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  Sarun  district. 

In  those  days,  healthy  and  intellectual  amusements  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  majority  of  planters.  Polo  was  unheard  of,  and 
even  pig-sticking  was  only  indulged  in  by  a  few  bold  spirits.  Read- 
ing was  tabooed  on  the  supposition  that  it  made  the  young  assistants 
lazy  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  dozen  books  in  the  house 
of  my  manager ;  and  my  own  library  consisted  of  "  Pickwick," 
'  Monte  CristO,"and  a  few  school  prizes.  The  one  thing  that  was 
encouraged  was  a  little  house  m  the  garden,  the  dusky  inmate  of 
which  was  supposed  to  exercise  an  educating  influence  as  a  walking 
dictionary.  At  that  time  (1859-60)  there  was  not  a  single  European 
lady  at  any  of  the  factories  in  the  Sarun  district ;  and  the  only 
aaiiied  planter  among  us  was  an  enterprising  gentleman  who  had 
rot.  ccucxx,    ^o.  i98«.  j» 
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paid  a  flying  cold-weather  visit  to  Calcutta,  and  had  returned  with 
an  Eurasian  wife  from  one  of  the  orphanages.  Verily,  the  ways  and 
customs  of  that  period  were  primitive  in  the  extreme.  Matteis  have 
greatly  improved  since  then,  and  it  is  now  a  common  occoi- 
rence  to  see  a  young  man  go  down  on  his  knees  before  turning  into 
bed. 

There  was  always  a  comic  side  to  our  lonely  life,  and  I  caonoi 
forget  that  in  the  first  year  of  my  gritBnage  the  mistakes  that  I  com- 
mitted were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  One  day  I  galloped  into  the 
factory,  and  announced  to  my  manager  that  a  body  of  Sikhs 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  just  after  the  Mutiny,  and  llie 
country  at  the  time  was  in  rather  an  unsettled  condition.  In  my 
ignorance  I  mixed  up  Sikhs,  Pandys,  Gurkhas,  and  Dacoits  in  a 
hopeless  jumble  in  my  head — they  were  all  rebels  to  me.  On  this 
particular  morning  an  old  woman  had  rushed  up  to  me  in  great 
distress,  with  a  long  story — not  a  word  of  which  did  I  understand. 
Perceiving  my  ignorance,  the  old  lady,  in  an  endeavour  to  make  her 
meaning  clear,  commenced  to  gesticulate  violently,  with  shouts  of 
"Sikh  man,  Sikh  man  I"  This  led  me  lo  the  conclusion  that  rebels 
were  in  possession  of  her  village  ;  so  I  galloped  into  the  factory  with 
the  information.  The  old  dame,  however,  followed  me  as  faat  as  her 
legs  could  carry  her,  and  on  her  arrival  I  learned  that  her  son  was 
seriously  ill  with  cholera,  and  all  that  she  wanted  was  medicine.  Her 
son  had  been  a  Company's  sepoy,  and  he  had  evidently  taught  his 
mother  a  few  words  of  English,  with  which  she  tried  to  enlighten  my 
understanding,  pronouncing  "  Sick  man  "  "  Sikh  man  " — hence  my 
alarm. 

On  another  occasion  I  scattered  the  bullocks  and  ploughs,  and 
chased  scores  of  r>-ots  off  their  fields,  under  the  impression  that  the 
villagers  had  suddenly  rebelled  and  were  uprooting  their  indigo 
crops.  I>ower  Bengal  at  the  time  was  in  a  very  disturbed  condition. 
owing  to  the  indigo  riots,  and  one  morning,  when  I  discovered 
peasants  in  every  indigo  field  busily  engaged  in  btdatii  (/./. 
aerating  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  country  ploughs),  I  at 
once  came  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  indigo  disturbances  had 
spread  to  Sarun,  and  that  our  crops  were  being  ploughed  out  of  the 
ground  by  discontented  ryots.  \Vhen  I  had  finished  my  work  of 
driving  the  astonished  natives  and  their  cattle  off  the  fields,  I  made  all 
speed  to  the  factory  and  reported  matters  to  the  manager.  A  veil 
will,  however,  be  drawn  over  the  ridicule  that  I  incurred  on  this 
occasion. 

I  must  say  the  days  of  my  griffinage  werepanicuJarly  bappy  g 
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manager  was  not  a  riding  man,  although  there  was  not  a  belter 

;  in  Behar,    Riding,  however,  was  not  in  his  line;  consequently  he 

professed  a  fine  contempt  for  men  who  risked  their  necks  after  pig  or 

in  the  hunting-field  ;  but,  ncvenholess,  he  mounted  me  splendidly. 

When  1  had  mastered  sufficient  command  of  the  language,  I  was  sent 

little  outwork  on  the  borders  of  Gorakhpur,  as  lonely  a  spot  as 

•re  is  in  India,  and  it  was  there  that  I  first  encountered  the  fighting 

f&A  boar  of  the  country.     In  my  first  attempt  to  tackle  him  my 

was  nearly  ended  in  an  ignominious  manner,  and  I  was  only 

■ed  by  the  coolness  and  courage  of  a  native  attendant.  When 
ird  was  brought  to  me  one  evening  that  a  boar  had  passed  through 
le  factory  grounds,  I  had  not  a  hog-spear  in  my  possession,  ray  only 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  being  an  old  cavalry  sword  and  the 
much-prized  revolver.  Nothing  daunted,  I  determined  to  come  to 
dose  quarters  wilh  that  pig,  so  I  saddled  one  of  the  horses  and 
followed  quickly  in  pursuit,  the  sword  dangling  by  my  side  and 
revolver  in  hand.  AVhen  I  got  on  terms  with  the  boar,  he  look 
refuge  in  a  large  piece  of  scrub  jungle.  Bursting  with  excitement,  I 
dismounted,  and  crept  in  after  him  on  my  hands  and  knees.  There 
he  stood,  looking  at  me  with  those  wicked  eyes  that  a  hog-hunter 
learns  to  love  so  well ;  so,  resting  the  revolver  on  my  naked  sword, 

took    deliberate  aim    and    shot    piggy    somewhere  about  the 

lulder, 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  sharp,  loud  snort  of  defiance, 
and  before  I  could  fire  a  second  time  I  was  on  my  back  with  the 
pig  standing  over  me.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  villagers,  a  fine. 
Stalwart  Rajput,  armed  with  a  big  native  spear,  had  crept  in  at  my 
heels  ;  and  before  the  boar  could  follow  up  his  advantage  he  was 
pinned  by  the  spear  in  time  to  allow  me  to  regain  my  feet.  The 
Dative  and  I  then  finished  him  off  between  us  in  the  open.  Since 
then  I  have  had  many  a  good  gallop  after  pig,  but  I  never  again  got 
so  completely  mixed  up  in  a  rough-and-tumble  encounter.  My  wide 
white  trousere  saved  me,  the  pig  ripping  them  from  lop  to  bottom, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  not  time  to  get  into  tight- 
fitting  riding-gear  before  leaving  the  bungalow. 

One  of  the  keenestmen  after  pig  in  Behar  wasa  Mr.  Jamie  Macleod, 
B  well-known  Anglo-Indian  sportsman.  He  and  I  were  following 
B  boar  through  dense  jungle,  near  the  banks  of  the  great  Gandak, 
when  the  animal  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  moment  afterwards  I 
was  precipitated  on  to  my  head  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  nullah  by 
my  horse  stopping  short  on  the  bank.  The  fall  was  a  nasty  one,  and 
I  lay  stunned.     "  Stop,"  said  a  third  man,  who  was  with  us,  "  Reid 
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is  hurt."  "  Come  onj"  answered  Madeod,  "  or  well  lose  that  pig. 
Donald  is  all  right,  I  see  his  long  legs  moving."  But  the  raomentary 
delay  had  lost  them  the  pig,  and  they  soon  returned  to  look  after  me. 
From  this  account  one  would  infer  that  Macleod  is  hard  and  cruel ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  tender-hearted  as  any  woman.  When  I  re- 
covered my  senses  I  was  told  the  whole  story,  and  we  had  many  a 
laugh  over  it.  Rudyard  Kipling's  latest  masterpiece,  "  The  Maltese 
Cat,"  reminds  me  of  the  manner  in  which  Macleod  won  one  of  his 
races  at  the  Chumparun  meeting.  His  horse  had  come  down  with  him 
in  the  first  race,  the  result  being  a  broken  collar-bone.  This  was 
awkward,  as  he  had  a  horse  running  in  the  next  steeplechase  ;  but 
sooner  than  scratch  him  Macleod  mounted  and  won  the  race,  not- 
withstanding his  disabled  arm.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  him  win 
a  race  at  Sonepore  with  a  broken  knee-cap. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  other  respects  to  be  got 
out  of  our  lonely  existence.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion  when  I 
took  the  law  into  my  own  hands  I  was  nearly  punished  for  my  pains. 
The  affair  created  some  stir  in  Behar  at  the  time,  as  the  casecame 
on  for  trial  in  the  district  court,  and  the  magistrate  in  charge  of  the 
subdivision  had  serious  thoughts  of  committing  me  for  rioting.  He 
was  new  to  the  district,  and  did  not  grasp  the  gravity  of  the  situatioD, 
as  my  action  in  the  matter  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  and  house- 
property  of  thousands  of  natives  over  an  area  of  660  square  miles  of 
country  ;  besides  saving  the  standing  crops  of  Che  poorest  part  of  the 
district  of  Sarun,  where  the  population  averages  r,ooo  to  tlie  square 
mile.  Sarun  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  Gandak  (the 
Kondochates  of  the  Greek  geographers),  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
snow-fed  rivers  in  India.  Before  Behar  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
most  disastrous  floods  used  occasionally  to  devastate  vast  tracts  of 
country  in  the  Sarun  district,  drowning  the  natives  and  their  cattle, 
and  destroying  in  a  wholesale  manner  their  houses  and  their  crops. 
The  river  is  deltaic,  which  means  that,  even  at  its  lowest  level,  in  thf 
dry,  hot-weather  months  of  the  year,  its  waters  are  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country.  This  fact  in  itself  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
river  is  like  in  full  flood,  when  it  stretches  for  miles  from  embonlc- 
ment  to  embankment,  rearing  its  head  several  feet  above  the  higbett 
land  in  Sarun.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of 
the  magnificent  sight  presented  by  a  huge  deltaic  river  in  full  flood; 
but  the  fact  of  the  Hindus  selecting  these  rivets  as  fit  objects  to 
worship  proves  that  they  are  the  grandest  features  in  a  comparatirelj 
lame  landscape. 

At  a  very  early  period  it  was  found  necessaty  by  tha  \ 
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Goreminait  to  erect  high  and  strong  embankments  on  either  side 
r  the  turbulent  Gandalt,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
lie  unprotected  country,  besides  being  the  fair-weather  home  of 
tiURierous  wild  hog  and  ni!-ghai,  became  inhabited  by  the  most 
5  meD  in  Behar,  who  were  attracted  there  on  account  of  the 
|>roteciion  afforded  lo  them  by  the  coarse  jungle  on  the  banks  of 
the  mighty  river.  These  men  are  as  wild  in  llieir  nature  as  the 
Gandak  itself,  and  are  notorious  caltle-hfters  and  thieves,  their 
nefarious  practices  being  so  profitable  as  to  enable  them  to  square 
the  native  police,  although,  for  ihe  sake  of  appearances,  a  few  of  their 
number  are  occasionally  handed  over  lo  justice.  When  the  biggest 
flood  on  record  occurred  on  the  Gandak,  in  the  latter  end  of 
August  187S,  these  were  the  men  whom  I  had  to  encounter.  The 
water  on  this  occasion  reached  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of 
Ifae  high  embankment,  and  I  was  warned  by  my  servants,  and  by 
^e  officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
the  flooded-out  villagers  to  cut  the  embankment  at  a  spot  close  to 
and  opposite  my  factory  at  Sadowa,  1  therefore  took  the  precau- 
tion to  place  a  guard  of  men  at  the  place  threatened. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  I  received  the  above-mentioned 

vaming,  a  man   rushed  to  the  bungalow  with  the  information  that 

sereral  boats  containing  armed   men   were  approaching  from   the 

Oth^  side  ;  so,  putting  a  horse  into  the  dog-cart,  I  drove  at  once  to 

t     the  threatened  spot,  accompanied  by  my  brother ;  but  we  arrived 

»tOo  late  to  prevent  the  rioters  from  landing.   We,  however,  succeeded 
in  keeping  them  at  bay,  and  the  turning-point  of  the  contest  was 
(cached  when  the  civil  engineer  galloped  up  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
I      As  he  approached  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  e.xcited,  and  that  the 
gun  was  ai  full-cock.      I   therefore   said  to  him,  "You  must  not 
I      use  that  gun,"  and  taking  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand  put  it  at  half- 
■.cock.     A   panic   seized   the  rioters  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  gun   in 
^Mny  possession.    There  was  a  rush  for  the  boats,  and  now  occurred 
^Pthe  most  serious  part  of  the  affray,  as  the  boats  capsized  and  the 
ittniggling  crowd  was  precipitated  into   the  deep  water.     A  few 
returned  at  once  to  the  embankment ;  but  the  majority  of  the  panic- 
stricken  men  struck  out  to  swim  across  the  Gandak  in  full  flood. 
They  would  have  been  all  drowned  in  the  attempt,  so  I  fired  a  few 
shots  inio  the  water  ahead  of  them,  and  shouted  to  them  to  return. 
This  had  Ihe  desiied  effect,  as  every  man  turned  and  swam  safely 
^jback  to   the   embankment.     We   then   secured  our  prisoners  and 
toked  after  the  wounded  ;  a  few  broken  heads  and  arms  from  the 
lows  of  clubs  (lathis)  being  the  only  casualties  so  far  as  I  could 
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judj^e.  We  had  pressed  the  other  side  too  closely,  and  so  preyented 
them  from  using  their  swords  and  long  spears  ;  although  I  sent  in  a 
bundle  of  captured  weapons  to  the  magistrate  at  Sewan.  Afterwards, 
when  the  flood  subsided,  my  men  picked  up  a  cartload  of  swcmis, 
spears,  Ixittle-xxes,  and  kodalis  near  the  spot  where  the  boats  upset 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  afler  the  afiray,  I  was  roused  oat 
of  a  sound  sleep  by  a  mysterious  whisper  in  my  ear  :  *'  Khodawond, 
Khodawund  ! "  ("  My  lord,  my  lord  !  ").    Starting  up,  I  saw  one  of 
my  peons  at  the  bedside:  "Well,  what  is  it?"  I  asked  him,    "A 
Kxiy  has  been  found  floating  near  the  spot  where  the  boats  rappipj 
Shall  I  bury  it  and  say  nothing  about  the  matter?  "  was  the  startling 
announcement  made  to  me.     ''  Vou  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,** 
I  replied.    *'  Bring  the  body  in  at  once,  and  make  arrangements  to 
have  it  conveyed  without  delay  to  the  magistrate's  court  at  Sewan." 
The  body  was  brought  into  the  factory,  and  identified  as  that  of  i 
notorious  cattle-lifter  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  riot    It 
was  perfectly  naked  except  for  the  girded  loins  of  the  native  fighting- 
man  :  but  there  was  not  a  mark  on  it,  and  the  poor  creature  most 
have  gone  under  in  the  first  rush,  when  the  crowd  were  struggling  in 
the  water.     It  is  a  mercy  that  he  was  the  only  man  drowned,  as  I 
foan\i  n:i  appalling  death-roll  when  the  boats  capsized. 

So  tar  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  really  serious  side  of  a  Behar 
planter's  li to,  anil  many  of  my  readers  will  l)egin  to  think  that  an 
JTuiigo-j^lap.ter's  exi'^tenoo  is  made  up  of  beer  and  skittles.    I  have 
shown  that  it  is  a  ]\irtIoiilarly  free  life,  with  but  little  inducement  to 
cu!tiv.\te  thehigluT  instincts  of  humanity.  We  had  matters  too  much 
our  own  way,  aiul  it  is  not  suqirising  that  the  natives  suffered  in 
consoiiuenoo.     At  the  age  of  twenty  I  found  myself  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  largi-^t  factories  in  Tirhut,  with  thousands  of  rj'Ots  at  my 
beck  and  call  :  and  I  remember  well  the  advice  that  was  given  tome 
by  my  own  old  mi:n.shi,  at  the  little  factory  in  Gorakhpur,  when  I 
left  it  to  take  charge  k>\  the  large  business  in  Tirhut.     "  For  God's 
sake  curb  ilui  lusiy  temper  of  yours,"  said   the  old  man,    "and 
remenilvr  that  iliey  are  a  miscmble  rice-eating  people  in  Tirhut!" 
He  was  afraid  that  if  1  knocked  the  Beharis  about  in  the  way  that  I 
struck  the  siuuly  coolies  of  the  North- West  Provinces  that  murder 
would  be  committed.     I  am  sorrj'  to  say  that  I  did  not  act  up  to  old 
Shewchurn  I^nrs  advice.     A  melancholy  fact  which  does  me  no  credit, 
although  it  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  coercion  was  employed  to 
indui\»  the  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo.     The  system  is  alone  to  blame, 
as  planters  now  come  from  the  same  class  which  supplies  the  civil 
and  military  otlicers  of  the  Crown. 
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It  was  not  until  1866  that  1  commenced  to  seriously  consider  the 
great  Indian  problem.  This  paper  will  show  that  I  do  not  set  up 
for  being  a  saint,  and  I  fully  acknowledge  that  my  numerous  faults 
ire  deeply  ingrained  in  an  impulsive  Highland  nature  ;  but  I  do 
claim  the  right  to  have  an  opinion  which  is  worth  considering  on  the 
Behar  question.  In  1S6G,  when  manager  of  the  Jogapur  factory  in 
Sarun,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  large  famine  relief  works  by  Govern- 
nienl,  a  sad  experience,  which  entirely  changed  the  tenor  of  my 
life,  and  made  me  more  sympathetic  to  the  natives.  Jogapur  is  said 
to  be  haunted  now,  and  the  managers  who  succeeded  me  tell  of 
Strange  sights  and  sounds,  at  which  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  con- 
sider the  fearful  deaths  from  sheer  starvation  that  occurred  at  the 
factory  during  the  famine  year.  There  is  a  large  peepul  tree  close  to 
the  bungalow,  and  every  morning  during  the  height  of  the  distress 
dead  and  djing  bodies  of  fearfully  emaciated  natives  were  discovered 
under  its  shade.  The  poor  creatures  had  made  their  way  to  it  from 
iheir  distant  homes,  knowing  that  relief  was  being  dispensed  at  the 
iactory ;  but,  alas  \  most  of  them  were  loo  weak  to  assimilate  the 
Ibod  that  was  at  last  offered  to  them.  In  fact,  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  Behar  in  that  year  were  indescribable,  although  they  were 
borne  patiently  and  without  a  murmur. 

WhentbenextEehar  famine  occurred— in  the  year  1874^1  was  at 
Sadowa,  a  factory  near  the  great  Gandak  river ;  and,  profiting  by  the 
experience  gained  in  1866,  I  wrote  to  Shahjahanpur,  in  Oudh,  for 
cheap  food-grains  on  the  factory  account.  The  collector  of  that 
district  was  married  to  one  of  my  cousins,  and  he  kindly  assisted  me 
in  getting  all  that  I  wanted.  The  Government,  however,  went  to  the 
dearest  market  for  their  grain,  and  wasted  millions  of  rupees  of 
public  money  in  purchasing  rice  from  Burmah.  I  believe  that  1  was 
the  only  planter  in  Behar  who  laid  in  a  stock  of  cheap  millet  in  1874. 
I  also  put  all  my  empty  indigo  fields  (three  thousand  acres  of  highly- 
manured  land)  under  fodder  crops  for  the  ryots'  cattle.  This  latter- 
nentioned  arrangement  was  a  god-send  to  the  people,  as  fodder  was 
particularly  scarce  in  that  year. 

Having  thus  had  extensive  experience  in  the  management  of 
relief  works  in  two  Behar  famines,  1  took  the  trouble  to  compile  a 
report  for  the  Indian  Famine  Commission,  and  had  it  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  This  I  forwarded  direct  to  the  secretary,  and, 
tlthough  I  have  carefully  looked  through  the  four  bulky  volumes 
which  purport  to  give  the  result  of  the  evidence  collected,  I 
fiuled  to  find  even  mention  of  my  name.  This  statement  goes 
to  prore  the  curious  fact  that  the  independent  opinions  of  non- 
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officials  are  not  relished  by  the  authorities  in  India,  Who  son  as 
sensitive  of  criticism  as  any  woman.  Even  in  Ceylon  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  official  jealousy,  and  I  was  amused  some 
lime  ago,  on  reading  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  lo  find  that  not  a  single  Ceylon 
pbnter  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Colombo. 

I  Robert  Browning  tells  us  that  t — 
L  Progress  U 

I  The  law  of  life ;  man's  self  is  not  yet  Man ! 

K  Not  shall  t  deem  his  object  served,  his  end 

K  Attaiaed,  his  genuine  sliength  put  fairly  rorlh, 

■  While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 

W  The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 

^  O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows. 

These  exalted  sentiments  are,  however,  not  shared  by  tbe 
authorities  in  Calcutta,  who  ruined  me  by  the  introduction  of  section 
183  in  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act.  No  better  section  was  ever  invented 
to  trip  up  an  obnoxious  opponent.  When  the  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion I  threw  all  sordid  interests  and  commercial  discretion  to  the 
winds,  and  warmly  espoused  the  ryots'  cause.  Both  in  this  countrj- 
and  in  India  I  worked  hard  to  place  the  Rent  Law  on  such  a  foot- 
ing thai  it  would  be  possible  for  the  planters  to  deal  with  the  i^'ois 
on  a  sound  commercial  basis.  The  zemindar  parly  were  furious, 
and  reproached  me  with  cries  of  "Et  /«,  Bruit  I"  Bui  I  never 
wavered,  although  much  did  not  come  of  my  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  progress.  A  half-hearted  measure  was  passed  into  law,  the 
authorities  being  frightened  by  the  echo  created  by  their  own  roar 
against  oppression.  The  sinister  meaning  of  section  183  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Blue-Book  on  the  "Return 
of  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  relating  to  the  Cultivation  of  Indigo  in  Bengal," 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  23, 
[  1891  ;  "Mr.  Reid,  in  trying  to  deal  direct  wilh  the  ryots,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  landlord,  has  raised  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Maharajah  of  HutwaJi.  The  ryots  gave  their  holdings  as  security 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  contracts.  AVhen  they  failed,  and  Mr. 
Reid  tried  to  aiUch  and  sell  these  securities,  the  Maharajah  objected, 
assertmg  that  such  holdings  are  not  saleable  according  to  prevailing 
custom  in  the  Hutwah  Estate.  Under  section  1S3  of  the  Tenancy  Act 
be  is,  it  seems,  within  his  rights.  As  Mr.  Reid  has  about  300  sutls 
Xfi  ^  for  breach  of  couuact,  his  position  seems  a  difficult  one.  .  .  . 
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As  indigo-planters  have  often  been  blamed  for  not  dealing  direct 
with  the  ctdtivators,  I  quote  Mr.  Reid's  case  to  show  what  difficulties 
are  met  with  when  a  new  line  is  adopted  and  the  old  custom,  which 
has  been  so  much  condemned,  of  taking  villages  in  farm,  is  given  up." 
Here,  in  dry  official  language,  my  fate  is  truly  defined,  and  to-day  I 
am  a  bankrupt  living  in  dingy  lodgings  in  a  mean  street  in  Paddington 
— the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  bring  justice  to  the  door  of  the  Behar 
ryot    Surely  the  times  are  out  of  joint ! 

DONALD   N.    REID. 


CHRISTMAS   ON  THE  NILE. 


"  T  T  E  who  has  once  lasted  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  can  never 
JL  i.  rest  till  he  drink  it  again,"  says  an  Arab  proverb.  What 
amount  of  literal  truth  the  proverb  may  possess  I  will  not  underuke 
to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  whose  soul  has  once  been  touched 
by  the  fascination  of  Egypt  turns  again  and  again  in  spirit,  if  he  may 
not  return  in  body,  with  great  longing  to  that  land  of  stillness  and 
mystery,  of  desert  solitudes  and  forsaken  temples.  This  fascination 
cannot,  of  course,  be  felt  in  Cairo ;  Cairo  has  quite  another  charm 
all  its  own,  Nor  can  it  nowadays  be  felt  even  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Pyramids,  where  tourists  abound  and  lawn-tennfs  Rourisbes. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  now  be  felt  anywhere  north  of  the 
first  cataract— the  beat  of  the  steamer  has  driven  it  south  as  surely 
as  it  has  driven  the  crocodile.  But  years  ago,  when,  on  board  your 
dahabeeah,  you  might  sail  up  long  reaches  of  the  Nile  and  hear  no 
other  sound  than  the  chant  of  your  sailors  or  the  distant  song  of 
the  Fellahin  at  their  work  in  the  fields,  the  fascination  of  Egypt  might 
be  felt  in  all  its  fulness.  Anyhow,  never  does  Christmastide  come 
round,  with  its  inevitable  attendants,  fogs  and  bills,  but  I  go  back 
in  thought  to  a  Christmas  of  long  ago  spent  in  the  careless  ease  and 
splendid  sun  and  dreamy  silence  of  Egypt. 

One  day  is  very  much  like  another  on  the  up  Nile  voyage,  for 
sight-seeing  is  left  to  be  done  on  the  down  journey  ;  southward,  ever 
southward  you  go,  sailing  merrily  and  easily  if  the  north  wind  blows 
fair,  being  towed  along  painfully  and  slowly  if  wind  there  is  nonfc 
But  we  were  fully  determined  that  Cliristmas  Day  should  notB 
spent  like  all  the  other  sixty  of  the  voyage  to  the  second  cata; 
On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve  we  became  aware,  in  stud]>^ 
Murray  and  the  map,  that  we  were  not  so  very  far  distant  frt^ 
Bclianeh  but  that  a  push  might  be  made  to  reach  it  ere  nightfl 

and  that,  Belianeh  once  reached  and  a  halt  called  there,  » 

spend  our  Christmas  Day  in  an  inland  expedition  to  the  far-famed 
Abydus.  Our  dragoman  wa.s  summoned  to  consultation,  and  gare 
the  oracular  response  after  a  form  to  which  by  this  time  we  were  weQ 
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accustomed,  that  we  might  get  to  Belianeh  that  day,  or — we  might 
not ;  "  Inshailah,"  Belianeh  should  be  reached.  We  all  knew  the 
uncertainties  vdled  by  that  pious  ejaculation,  and  our  spokesman 
now  announced  to  the  Dragoman  that  this  was  not  an  occasion  for 
weak-kneed  concession  to  the  Fates.  "  We  must  get  to  Belianeh 
to-day,  Inshailah  or  not  Inshailah,"  said  this  impious  Englishman. 
It  reminded  one  of  the  rash  deacon's  announcement  in  the  chapel 
tliat  service  would  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  "  D.V,,"  but  in 
any  case  on  Sunday.  This  recklessness  so  vastly  tickled  our  drago- 
man that  we  heard  him  chuckling  to  himself  over  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  Moreover,  he  repealed  it  to  the  rcis,  who,  however, 
looked  shocked,  being  a  religious  man.  But  at  noon  the  smile  had 
died  away  from  the  face  of  the  dragoman,  and  he  began  to  repent 
him  ofhis  levity  ;  for  the  north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  all  the 
momitig  with  an  ever  increasing  force,  had  by  this  lime  grown  to  a. 
gale,  before  which  we  had  to  run  into  Girgeh  for  shelter  and  to  furl 
the  dahabeeah's  huge  unwieldy  sail. 

A  difficult  and  even  dangerous  process  is  that  of  furling  the  great 
sail  of  a  dahabeeah.  The  whole  crew  are  engaged  on  it,  the  foremost 
of  them  clambering  up  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  yard,  some  ninety 
feet  in  the  air,  and  the  rest  disposed  at  intervals  along  its  length ; 
then,  with  arras  and  legs  hanging  over,  and  working  with  all  four 
limbs,  they  strive  to  gather  the  folds  of  the  sail  into  their  grasp,  and 
bind  them  firmly  to  the  yard ;  but  again  and  again,  before  the  work 
is  accomplished,  will  the  sail  be  blown  out  to  its  full  extent,  threaten- 
ing to  involve  in  ruin  the  whole  line  of  monkey-like  figures  in  its 
mad  efforts  to  free  itself.  However,  on  this  occasion  the  sail  was 
forlod  at  last  without  catastrophe.  Then  again  we  put  out,  and  with 
bare  poles  drifted  southward  before  the  stream.  In  this  fashion  we 
made  but  little  headway  against  the  storm ;  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on  our  chance  of  reaching  Belianeh  seemed  to  be  growing 
small.  The  dragoman  looked  reproachfully  at  us,  and  the  look 
said  plainly  that  here  was  the  result  of  those  unseemly  words  about 
the  will  of  Allah.  But  before  sunset  the  wind  sank,  and  once  more 
the  great  sail  was  spread,  barely  filling  now  with  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  we  stole  along  through  the  gathering  shadows  over  the  broad 
brown  waters  of  the  Nile.  Our  dragoman  was  not  only  a  drago- 
man, he  was  the  owner  of  our  boat,  and  he  loved  it  as  a  woman 
loves  her  first-bom  ;  an  anxious  man  he  was  when  he  fancied  that 
the  safety  of  his  beloved  was  in  any  way  jeopardised.  If  it  ever 
chanced  that  we  had  not  come  to  our  moorings  before  dark,  he 
would   be  filled  with  imaginary  fears  of  collision  or  some  other 
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mischance.  It  seemed  this  evening  as  if  for  once  his  fears  t 
to  be  justified.  Somehow  or  another  oor  great  sail  came  ii 
with  that  of  a  passing  cargo  boat  ;  then  there  was  a  moment  of 
wild  shouting,  and  cursing,  and  crying,  and  the  excited  dragoman, 
seizing  the  only  weapon  which  was  at  hand,  and  which  happened  to 
be  a  deck  chair,  began  to  belabour  his  helmsman  therewith,  Bui 
soon  the  sail  of  the  unfortunate  cargo-boat  rent  in  twain,  and  frced 
ours  uninjured.  "  God  is  good  !  "  said  the  pious  dragoman  ;  but 
whether  the  wretched  crew  of  the  other  boat,  whom  we  left  wailing, 
took  the  same  view  of  the  intervention  of  Providence  is  doubtful 
Em  if  their  trust  in  Allah  was  shaken  for  the  moment,  we  did  our 
best  to  restore  it  by  the  compensation  we  were  able  to  send  them 
afterwards,  Late  that  night  we  moored  under  the  steep  bank  on 
which  Belianeh  is  perched,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  summer  oi-er- 
flow.  An  unwonted  busding  overhead  awoke  us  eariy  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  when  we  went  above  for  a  draught  of  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air  it  was  to  find  our  upper  deck  converted  into  a  bower  of 
greenery  with  Christmas  decorations^ not,  however,  of  the  familiar 
holly,  but  of  sugar-cane.  The  decorations  served  a  double  purpose, 
appeahng  at  once  to  Christian  sentiment  and  to  Moslem  appetite ; 
and  for  the  next  week  the  whole  crew  nibbled  away  at  them  as  so 
many  church  mice  might  do  al  Harvest  Festival  decorations  at  home. 
Their  Christmas  feasting,  however,  was  not  confined  to  sugar-cane  ; 
for  the  leader  of  our  expedition  announced  thai  he  would  present 
them  with  a  sheep  to  gorge  themselves  withal,  an  announcement 
which  brought  on  a  great  demonstration  by  way  of  thanks — a  solemn 
muster  and  march-past  of  the  whole  crew,  each  man  kissing  our 
hands  as  he  went  by.  One  of  them,  who  passed  amongst  hia  fellows 
for  a  great  authority  upon  the  English  tongue,  was  put  forward  as 
leader  of  the  file,  being  the  one  who  could  do  justice  to  the  occasion 
in  the  "  Khowaja's  "  own  language.  He  possessed  a  choice  collection 
of  English  phrases,  which  he  produced  as  his  fancy  prompted.  The 
one  which  he  selected  as  fit  greeting  for  this  Christmas  morning  was 
"  Good-night" ;  his  fellows  each  in  turn  echoed  his  greedng  as  best 
they  might,  and  passed  on  well  satisfied  that  everything  required  by 
the  festival  had  been  most  eloquently  said. 

By  this  time  the  donkey  boys  of  Belianeh  had  got  wind  of  the 
,  arrival  of  a  dahabeeah  in  the  night,  and  now  the  bank  was  crowded 
irith  animals  of  \-arying  size  and  shade,  with  boys  to  match.  We 
made  our  selection,  and  set  off  on  our  ride  to  Abydus.  It  was  a 
ride  much  to  be  remembered.  Once  clear  of  Belianeh,  the  pathway 
struck  serosa  the  plftin  for  the  wesieru  des^  bills  ;  here  they  us 
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leven  miles  distant  from  the  Nile,  and  the  stretch  of  ground  between 
the  river  and  the  desert  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  We  rode  along  in  the  bright  sunlight  through  fields  of 
young  wheat  most  vividly  green  and  bean-fields  most  delicately 
scented  ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  song  of  larks  and  the  chant  of 
the  Fellahin.  The  plain  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  brown  mud 
villages,  each  built  on  its  own  mound,  sentinelled  by  its  own  group 
of  palms.  Very  picturesque  they  look,  ihcse  brown  islets  in  the 
gieen  sea;  sometimes  with  one  house,  two-storeyed  and  white- 
plastered,  conspicuous  amongst  its  humbler  dingy  neighbours— the 
bouse  of  the  rilbgo  Sheykh  ;  but  the  picturesqueness  is  discounted 
somewhat  as  you  ride  through  the  village,  and  are  beset  by  dirty 
fly-blown  children  clamouring  for  backsheesh.  The  last  of  these 
villages,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  is  Abydus  itself,  squatted  on  the 
dust  heaps  of  long-gone  ages.  These  dreary  mounds  of  rubbish  are 
all  that  remain  of  This,  or  Thinis,  the  oldest  of  Egyptian  towns, 
where  Osiris  himself  lies  buried  and  where  Eg>-ptian  civilisation  had 
ts  birth.  But  there  is  something  more  than  dust  and  desolation  at 
Abydus  ;  there  are  two  splendid  temples  of  the  later  times  of  Sethi 
and  Ratneses  II,  Of  the  beauties  of  these  temples  it  is  not  for  me 
to  speak  ;  are  they  not  written  in  the  books  of  all  the  Egyptologists  ? 
■Who  that  has  read  of  Egypt  at  all  has  not  read  of  the  sculptured 
walls  and  columns  of  the  noble  Temple  (if  temple  it  were)  of  Sethi, 
finished  just  before  Egyptian  art  entered  upon  its  long  period  of 
decline?  Here  we  ate  our  Christmas  midday  meal,  the  gods 
aind  kings  of  old  Egypt  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  walls 
unmoi-ed  ;  the  children  of  modern  Egypt  making  up  for  their  cold 
disdain  by  exhibiting  the  liveliest  curiosity  in  our  proceedings — 
spying  at  us  from  behind  Temple's  pillars,  or  peeping  at  us  through 
its  roof.  As  we  sat  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  far-off  Past,  one 
amongst  us,  in  a  pessimistic  spirit  which  often  seizes  him,  began  with 
all  acknowledgments  to  Macaulay  to  discourse  of  the  far-off  Future 
when  tourists  from  over  the  sea  should  eat  their  lunch  amidst  the 
niins  of  some  English  cathedral,  questioning  of  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  of  the  forgotten  faith  which  surrounded  them,  as  we  now 
questioned  of  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  pictures  of  Abydus.  \\'e 
Stopped  his  mouth  at  last  with  pigeon  pie,  and  with  the  refieciion 
that  Christmas  Day  was  not  the  time  to  indulge  in  these  unchristian 
forebodings.  The  wonders  of  Abydus — its  temples,  its  fortress,  its 
quaintest  of  Coptic  churches — cannot  be  exhausted  in  one  day  or 
many.  We  did  what  we  could  in  the  few  hours  we  had,  and  then 
across  the  plain  for  Belianeh,  promising  ourselves 
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another  visit  on  our  return  journey.  The  sun  was  dipping  new 
towards  the  western  hills  and  ihe  limitless  desert  behind  them,  and 
casting  ever  lengthening  shadows  over  the  plain  in  front.  The  day's 
work  was  done,  and  we  passed  groups  of  peasants,  with  their  bva3,ts 
of  burden,  making  their  way  home — a  camel  perhaps  stalking  along 
in  front,  a  donkey  close  behind  looking  absurdly  small,  and  a  hea»7, 
slouching  buffalo  bringing  up  the  rear.  Amongst  one  of  these 
groups,  or  rather  lagging  somewhat  dolefully  behind  it,  was  a.  girl 
carrying  a  broken  water  jar.  "  Won't  you  get  a  good  scolding  when 
you  get  home?  "  was  the  consoling  remark  our  dragoman  addressed 
to  her.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  they  will  only  say,  '  Thank  God  that  out 
sister  has  come  back  safely,  and  that  it  is  only  the  pitcher  which 
been  broken.' " 

The  marvellous  afterglow  of  sunset  had  passed  from  the  clooi 
sky  and  darkness  settled  upon  the  land  ere  we  reached  again 
steep  bank  from  which  Bclianeh  looks  do«-n  upon  the  Nile ; 
below  us  lay  our  boat,  yet  more  transformed  with  Christinas 
braveries  than  it  had  been  when  we  left  it  in  Uie  morning :  for 
now  the  triumphal  arches  of  sugar-cane  were  all  hung  with  many- 
coloured,  lanterns  and  our  upper  deck  was  a  very  fairy-bower. 
Here,  after  dinner,  we  lay  resting  our  lirabs,  wearied  with 
hours  of  donkey-riding — lay,  like  the  lotus-eaters, 


t  our 
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LuU'd  ljy  warm  airs  blowing  lowly 

BenesLh  a  heaven  ilaik  and  holy. 

And  walch'd  the  wondrous  river  drawing  slowly 

His  walers  ...  to  the  far  off  sparkling  brine — 


listening  the  while  to  the  weird  melody  of  the  Arab  songs  and 
with  which  our  sailors  on  their  deck  below  were  winding  up 
Christmas  festivities.   Is  there  any  more  plaintive  sound  than  the 
drawn  "  Aah  "  which  closes  every  stave  of  an  Egyptian  song  ? 
last  of  these  "  Aahs  "  was  dying  away  upon  the  air  when  Mohammed, 
the  English  scholar,  made  his  appearance  on  our  deck  to  speed  wltli 
winged  words  the  parting  festival,  even  as  he  had  ushered  it  in. 
was  apparently  so  well  satisfied  with  his  morning  effort  that  he 
now  do  no  belter  than  repeat  it.    But  his  "Good-night"  soi 
now  upon  our  eats  with  more  appropriateness  than  when  it 
upon  them  as  the  morning  greeting  of  our  Christmas  Day. 
WRAV  W. 
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A  STRANGER  IN  ELYSIA. 


THE  tale  was  told  me  by  a  friend  whose  veracity  I  count  part  of 
my  religion,  and  I  may  endeavour  to  set  it  forth,  such  as  it 
is,  with  what  circumstances  can  be  remembered.  My  friend,  it  seems, 
had  gone  a-fishing  on  a  July  day,  and  not  attaining  even  a  moderate 
success,  had  lain  down  upon  the  grassy  bank  of  the  stream.  He  had 
then  drawn  from  his  pocket  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  book  which 
always  went  with  him  on  his  travels,  and,  as  he  read  therein,  become 
drowsy  and  fallen  asleep.  How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  after- 
wards tell ;  but  sooner  or  later,  as  he  said,  he  found  himself  awake 
in  an  orchard.  His  mind  seemed  filled  with  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting 
as  lo  former  things  ;  but,  as  he  moved  among  the  trees,  what  he  saw 
fixed  itself  with  precision  in  his  remembrance,  so  that  he  could  tell 
what  varieties  of  trees  he  had  observed,  how  many  apples  or  pears 
hung  upon  a  branch  of  a  certain  curve,  and  other  details  of  a  like 
nature.  Meanwhile,  the  softness  of  the  air,  the  ruddy  colour  of  the 
fruit  (for  he  had  wandered,  as  it  were,  from  summer  into  autumn), 
the  luxuriance  of  the  yielding  grass  under  foot,  led  him  onwards  un- 
hurriedly, until  a  voice,  falling  with  strange  accent  on  his  ear,  caught 
his  attention.  As  he  proceeded,  the  trees  stood  thinner,  and  he  saw 
figures  moving  in  a  space  beyond,  through  the  natural  screen  of 
boughs  and  leaves.  Without  hesitation  he  left  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  and  emerged  upon  the  open  green.  Only  one  or  two  of  those 
present  bestowed  a  glance  upon  him,  for  all  were  intent  upon  a  game 
of  bowls, 

"  Ah,  Master  Chaucer,"  cried  a  voice,  "thou  wast  never  famous 
for  striking  the  golden  mean.  Thou  hadst  ever  a  bias  towards  the 
right  or  left,  nnd  the  left  more  often  than  the  right,  I  fear.  What 
ayest  thou,  Sir  Walter  ?  " 

A  meny  laugh  was  Ihe  immediate  reply  to  this  sally, 

A  moment  later,  "  That  may  be,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed, 

as  be  carefully  placed  a  ball  in  his  right  hand  before  rolling  it ;  "  yet 

if  Masur  Chaucer's  '  Tales '  had  been  but  fables  for  praying  people  " 

—beie  he  rolled  his  ball—"  I  think  we  had  missed  some  right  good 
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jests,  and  thou.  Master  Gay,  hadst  been  at  a  loss  for  somewhat  on 
which  to  sharpen  thy  wits  I    But,  Sir  Philip,  you  will  remember  the 
laugh  the  Queen  raised  when  discussing  the  merits  of  the  '  Wiiis 
Bath'?" 

'*  Methinks  they  were  better  days  for  England,"  said  Mr.  Chai 
"  when  we  had  men  like  the  great  Edward  on  the  throne,  subdi 
the  Welsh ;  and  he  would  have  had  his  will  with  the  Scots,  loo,  if 
the  arch-enemy  had  not  stopped  his  hand.  In  your  days  your 
jewelled  women  could  command  brave  men,  and  willy-nilly  they  must 
obey.  Women  are  very  well  to  sew  and  cook,  and  for  a  man  to  pass 
his  leisure  hours  with  ;  but  on  a  throne — by  my  soul,  I  think  it  k 
pian  of  the  devil  for  the  confusion  of  England." 

"Yes,  sir,"  growled  the  Rev.  John  Knox,  "it  is  a  damnable  folly, 
an  unheard'Of  monstrosity,  a  vile  presumption  I " 

"  I  fancy,  reverend  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  you  said  something 
of  a  different  nature  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  a  certain  occasion ; 
but  that  may  have  escaped  your  memory." 

"  Sir,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sidney  {who  had  just  hit  the  jack),  turning 
to  Mr.  Chaucer,  "  if  it  were  not  that  I  would  fain  see  this  game  to 
an  end,  I  would  fain  cross  swords  with  thee  for  insulting  the  dignity 
of  our  Virgin  Queen." 

"  Ah,  Sir  Philip,"  replied  Mr.  Chaucer,  "  I  must  suspect  thee  of 
being  something  more  to  your  Virgin  Queen  than  a  li^e  subject ! 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

"Women,  in  my  opinion,"  broke  in  Baron  Verulam,  who  had 
strolled  round  to  watch  the  game,  "are  of  a  too  curious  a  disposition 
to  be  wise  in  great  affairs  of  state,  but  must  ever  be  prying  into 
matters  that  concern  them  not  or  are  of  small  import,  and  if  they  be 
of  a  vicious  nature  they  are  like  to  bring  their  subjects  into  a  Sony 
case.  \\'hat  had  been  the  opinion  of  King  Solomon  i"  For  although 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  mental  gifts,  and 
that  will  always  tend  to  make  a  man  of  a  good  humour,  I  make  but 
little  doubt  that  she  was  more  concerned  with  his  head  of  hair  than 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  brains,  and  thought  more  of  the  pearls  in  his 
crown  than  in  his  speech." 

"Yet,"  contmued  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  still  unwilling  to  let  bis 
opponent  go,  "  I  think  that  thou.  Master  Chaucer,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  matters  of  judgment  or  taste.  And  thy 'Tales' bear  witness 
to  this,  for  though  they  may  make  tolerable  reading,  those  of  Bocoue 
are  better,  and,  in  truth,  thy  verse  contiuns  but  tittle  music  My 
friend,  Mr.  Spenser,  can  take  thee  down  a  peg  or  two  at  thaL  I  hold 
that  no  man  may  be  thought  a  poet  if  music  attend  not  upon  his  words." 
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"  None  will  deny  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  right  to  speak  on  the  art 
of  poesie,"  said  another  voice,  "yet  I  think  the  gentle  Mr.  Spenser, 
if  he  were  here,  would  not  question  thai  Mr.  Chaucer  is  a  good  poet. 
But  here  comes  Mr.  Lawes.  He  should  have  something  to  say  in  a 
question  of  music.  Mr.  Lawes,  what  sayest  thou  ?  Sir  Philip  says 
that  Mr.  Chaucer  halh  but  httle  music  in  his  verse,  and  on  that 
account  holds  Mr.  Spenser  a  greater  poet." 

"  Why,  I  think  that  Mr.  Cliaucer  and  Mr.  Spenser  be  both  very 
good  poets,  though  neither  of  them  can  hope  to  equal  my  friend, 
Mr.  John  MUton." 

"  There^  sir,  you  are  begging  the  question.  It  is  which  hath  the 
greater  claims  on  account  of  the  music  of  his  verse." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  with  the  noose  round  my  neck,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Spenser  is  a  greater  master  of  harmonies,  but  that  Mr.  Chaucer  can 
o(ten  strike  a  clearer  note,  if  you  will  allow  the  distinction." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  now  addressed  my  friend,  proposing  that  he 
should  join  in  the  game.  Just  then  Mr.  Chaucer  was  heard  to  be 
speaking  to  someone  who  was  standing  on  one  of  the  boughs  of 
on  apple-tree  and  holding  lo  a  branch  overhead.  He  was  busily 
plucking  the  apples  with  his  right  hand  and  slipping  them  one  by 
one  into  a  wallet  hanging  at  his  side,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
game  that  was  being  played  on  the  turf  beneath. 

"How  go  iheapplesof  wisdom,  Master  Plato?"  said  Mr.  Chaucer. 
Then  he  continued,  in  the  tone  of  Mephistopheles  joking  with  Faust, 
"  Aristotle  halh  it  all  his  own  way  now,  eh  ? " 

"  Truth,  my  excellent  friend,  is  eternal,  and  it  is  the  part  of  every 
vise  man  to  seek  it." 

"  Ah,  Master  Plato,  Aristotle  hath  it  all  his  own  way  now.  There 
can  be  do  doubt  about  that." 

"Worse  luck!"    croaked  a  voice,   Giordano   Bruno's,   "worse 

I  Inck!" 

^L      "Aristotle,  sir,  is  a  man  of  judgment,"  said  he  in  the  apple  tree  ; 

^^^I  have  read  his  works  since  coming  hither." 

iK.      "  Ah,  thou  divine  Plato  1 "  exclaimed  Bruno,  "  I  had  not  thought 

II  to  hear  thee  speak  thus  of  that  unideal  man  I " 

The  attention  of  all  was  then  drawn  to  the  game.    A  few  seconds 

later  an  ominous  crack  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  the  divine  Plato 

came  to  the  ground  on  the  top  of  a  broken  Itough.     He  immediately 

picked  himself  up,  and  made  speed  away  through  the  trees  before 

I      mny  could  assist  him. 

~       My  friend's  arm  was  now  taken  by   Sir  Francis   Bacon,  who 

1  hint  from  the  bowling-green ;   and  the  two,  passing  llirough  a 

vol,  cojucx.    NO.  19S3.  o 
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hedge  of  privet,  came  upon  a  wide  open  heath.  Sir  Francis  gave 
himself  out  for  a  connoisseur  in  the  matter  of  gardens,  and  told  my 
friend  that  since  coming  to  Elysia  he  had  been  enabled  to  put  into 
actual  form  certain  fancies  and  designs  in  things  horticultural,  for 
which  time  or  opportunity  had  been  denied  him  on  earth.  He 
indicated  with  particularity  some  thickets  of  sweet-briar  and  honey- 
suckle, wild  strawberry,  and  primrose  plants,  these  past  their  flower- 
ing, those  now  showing  their  red  fruit  among  the  grass ;  and  some 
tangled  growths  of  wild  thyme,  pinks,  and  periwinkles  ;  all  as  being 
apt  for  such  a  place  made  on  so  princely  a  scale.  For  the  object  of 
a  heath,  so  excellent  a  thing  in  gardens,  is  not  the  luxurious  pleasing 
of  the  senses.  This,  indeed,  may  be  had  in  the  main  garden.  It 
should  be  frequented  rather  as  a  healthy  and  stringent  alternative,  so 
that  one  may  return  to  the  other,  more  susceptible  to  the  nice 
varyings  of  scent  a-circling  in  the  air.  For  the  pleasure  feh  after 
such  an  exile  is  like  the  more  delicate  flavour  of  tobacco,  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  might  say,  after  an  abstinence  of,  it  may  be,  a  few 
days. 

The  day  now  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  for  as  they  crossed 
the  green  my  friend  lost  sight  of  his  companion,  who  then  left  him, 
through  the  half-darkness.  He  found  himself  confronting  a  mansion 
with  lights  casting  a  dull  glimmer  from  the  windows.  Approaching 
a  short  flight  of  steps,  he  ventured  to  ascend  and  enter  by  a  door. 
As  he  passed  in,  a  maid,  seeing  him  in  the  hall,  ushered  him  into  a 
large  room,  whence  a  hum  of  conversation  proceeded.  A  number  of 
people  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  Someone  politely  appointed 
my  friend  to  a  scat. 

**  Really,"  said  a  voice,  "  Sir  Isaac  has  arranged  for  the  darkness 
very  skilfully  to-night.  It  has  come  on  quite  like  a  September 
evening." 

My  friend  asked  his  nearest  neighbour  if  it  were  not  customary 
for  the  darkness  to  come  on  of  itself,  and  what  was  meant  by  saying 
that  "  Sir  Isaac  "  had  arranged  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed,  who  was,  indeed,  no  other 
than  Sir  Richard  Steele,  "  I  must  suppose  that  you  have  not  been 
here  very  long,  or  you  would  have  understood.  Properly,  there  is  no 
night  here,  as  you  may  remember  if  you  have  read  your  Bible  ;  but 
now  and  again  the  continuous  light  becomes  so  monotonous  that 
Mr  Shakespeare,  whom  you  see  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
some  other  choice  spirits,  prevail  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  arrange 
an  artificial  darkness  and  moonlight  to  remind  one  of  former  days. 
Sir  Roger  dc  Coverlcy  generally  puts  in  a  word  for  a  pitch-dark 
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night,  but  Mr.  Shakespeare  always  insists  on  the  moonlight,  and  so 
does  Ben  Jonson.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  doesn't  hke  it  at  all.  He 
says,  'Wliy,  sir,  it  is  interfering  with  the  course  of  celestial  nature  ! '" 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  understand.  You  partake  in  Leigh  Hunfs  idea  of 
'an  earth  upon  heaven.'" 

"  Leigh  Hunt  I  His  works  have  followed  him,  of  course,  and  I 
have  looked  into  them,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  you  refer  to. 
What  was  Leigh  Hunt's  idea?" 

"  Oh,  in  one  of  his  '  Essays,' "  replied  my  friend,  "  he  sets  forth 
heaven  as  he  would  like  it  to  be— successive  stages  of  bliss  until  one 
reaches  what  I  suppose  must  be  the  seventh  heaven.  Instant  finality 
of  bliss  would  come  with  too  great  a  shock,  he  thinks.  His  con- 
siderations, however,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  first  stage — 
the  most  earthly,  He  enumerates  certain  desiderata,  among  which 
the  first  is  a  friend " 

"  Naturally." 

**  The  friend  will  be  the  best  friend  we  have  had  on  earth.  But 
there  will  be  other  excellent  fellows  to  join  in  company  in  the 
evening  when  the  earth  begins  to  rise  as  the  moon  does  upon  the 
earth.  Then,  he  says,  'we  shall  read  the  poets,  and  have  some 
sphere-music  (if  we  please),  or  renew  one  of  our  old  earthly  evenings, 
picked  out  of  a  dozen  Christraases ' ;  so  he  goes  on." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  agreeable  fellow,  Mr.  Hunt.  I  shall  culti- 
Tate  his  acquaintance." 

"  His  second  requirement  is  a  wife." 

"Ah." 

"  Of  course  she  has  become  his  ideal ;  all  her  good  qualities 
have  been  made  perfect  and  her  bad  ones  Liken  away,  'with  the 
eiiception,'  as  he  says,  '  of  one  or  two  charming  little  angelical 
peccadilloes,  which  she  can  only  get  rid  of  in  a  post-future  state.' " 

"  Did  he  specify  any  further? " 

"Yes.  His  third  magnum  boniim  is  of  a  soberer  kind.  I 
wonder,  indeed,  that  such  a  book-lover  did  not  put  it  even  before 
a  wife.  It  !.<!,  of  course,  books.  He  looked  fonvard  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  writing  forty  more  novels,  all  as  good  as  the  Scotch  ones. 
I  hope,  indeed,  that  they  wiU  be  Scotch  ones.  He  also  wished 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  to  write  new  books.  As  to  Spenser,  I 
think  that  be  wrote  enough.  He  should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  his 
labours." 

During  the  next  course,  my  friend  was  silent,  watching  those 
about  him.  A  fair-haired  girl,  St.  Cecily  by  name,  was  playing  cup- 
b»rei  to  Shakespeare,  who  sat,  as  in  royal  slate,  at  the  head  of  the 
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table.  Nor  did  any  sense  of  dignity  entail  siloice  upon  him  towards 
such  a  charming  servitress.  Her  pleasant  laughter  and  witty  salliea^ 
indeed,  were  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  Ittd  been 
canonised  as  a  saint,  and  had  had  a  special  day  set  apart  for  her 
service  by  Mother  Church,  or  whose  portrait  had  been  painted  widi 
such  demureness  of  aspect  by  Dolce  as  well  as  by  Domenicfaina 

The  fact  that  my  friend  was  a  stranger  did  not  seem,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  to  cause  anyone  the  slightest  mistrust  tA  him ; 
everyone  with  whom  he  had  anything  to  do  appearing  to  regard  his 
presence  as  quite  in  the  nature  of  things.  Looking  back  upon  the 
adventure  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  figured  pretty  modi  as  an 
impostor,  though  at  the  time  he  acted  as  if  he  had  a  p^ect  Hg^  to 
be  in  Elysia,  indicating  a  certain  degree  of  presumption  on  his  pirt 
No  doubt  his  fortune  in  escaping  detection  was  due  to  the  ai^g^ 
trustfulness  of  those  whom  he  met,  and  not  to  qualities  of  his  own. 
Whether  his  appearance  was  as  usual  he  had  no  means  of  JATiMng^ 
and  of  the  attire  of  the  persons  whom  he  saw  he  had  no  recoUectioo, 
save  only  that  so  far  from  possessing  any  celestial  appurtenances  sadi 
as  wings,  everyone  seemed  to  have  been  dressed  in  a  manner  so 
customary  as  not  to  attract  the  slightest  attention. 

An  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  my  friend  made  a 
remark  which  did  not  seem  to  be  addressed  to  anyone  especially. 
As  his  neighbour  on  either  hand  was  talking  to  someone  else^  he 
looked  round  for  a  listener,  and  caught  my  friend's  eye.  His  remark 
had  been  to  the  effect  that  as  time  went  on  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  to  be  r^retted, 
though  he  had  had  the  distinction  of  introducing  it  to  his  native 
country.  The  only  reply  made  by  my  friend,  who,  of  course,  knew 
with  whom  he  was  talking,  was  a  slightly  surprised  " Indeed?" 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Mr.  Caxton,  "  I  think  it  a  mistake,  considering 
what  printing  has  become.  From  all  accounts  that  have  reached  me, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  old  practice  of  having  books  in 
manuscript  was  better  in  many  ways.  I  have  had  repeated  to  me  a 
remark  which  is  said  to  be  current  on  earth,  namely,  that  there 
could  have  been  for  me  no  greater  surprise  if  I  had  known  to  what 
proportions  the  business  of  printing  was  to  grow  in  modem  times — 
as  if  that  were  a  cause  of  congratulation.  In  truth,  I  think  them 
quite  the  reverse.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  printing  is  cheap  and  easy, 
and  many  thousands  of  volumes  are  issued  in  a  year,  there  must  be  two 
consequences  :  one,  that  many  books  are  printed  which  were  never 
worthy  to  be  written  ;  and  the  other,  that  if  any  man  attempt,  to 
read  any  great  part  of  what  is  printed,  he  must  in  a  manner  bmrnft 
conbx^  and  forgetful  of  what  he  reads,  and,  in  additioui  read  modi 
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[Bat  is  not  worthy  to  be  read  at  all.  Now,  if  the  Government  were 
to  make  some  strict  law  that  only  a  certain  number  of  books  were 
to  be  printed  in  each  year,  and  that  the  selection  from  those  written 
should  be  made  by  competent  critics,  I  think  that  there  would  be 
two  good  results — namely,  that  people  would  strive  to  write  in  a 
more  excellent  manner,  so  that  their  books  might  have  the  honour  of 
being  printed,  while  those  people  who,  incapable  of  writing  well, 
were  possessed  of  a  vain  imagination  that  they  could,  would  then  be 
free  to  go  to  the  Plantations,  or  engage  in  some  other  useful  occu- 
pation ;  and  secondly,  reading  people  would  find  it  much  mor« 
profitable  to  read  the  books  that  were  printed,  and  would  not  need 
to  be  satisfied  with  one  reading  of  a  book." 

"  I  think  there  is  much  wisdom  in  what  you  say,  sir,"  said  my 
(nCDd.  "There  is  do  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  matter  is  poured 
from  the  press  in  modern  times — especially  novels  and  works  of 
imagination "^ at  one  time  my  friend  was  a  reviewer — "which  is 
absolutely  worthless  or  worse,  and  which  is  only  irritating  to  read. 
^Vbai  you  have  said  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  a  book  which  I  read 
some  lime  ago.  The  writer  makes  one  of  the  characters,  who  belongs 
to  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Greeks,  uphold  the  custom  of 
having  books  in  manuscript.  A  law  had  been  made  that  printed 
books  should  be  abolished,  and  that  children  should  study  the  great 
writers  at  school,  and  each  make  his  own  copy.  Thus  ever>-one  had 
a  library  of  as  many  books  as  he  had  read  and  studied." 

This  conversation,  however,  was  broken  off,  because  just  then 
there  arose  the  sound  of  the  pushing  back  of  chairs,  as  the  diners 
arose.  Mr.  Caxton,  presently  joining  my  friend,  led  him  to  the 
library,  whither  some  other  gentlemen  were  directing  their  steps. 
This  was  a  pleasant,  spacious  apartment,  and  French  windows, 
which  were  standing  open,  led  out  upon  the  lawn.  Two  or  three 
lamps  cast  a  restrained  light  upon  the  shelves  of  books  that  lined  the 
wall. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  they  had  approached  a  group  of 
pet«}ns  standing  by  a  table.  Onewho  had  been  speaking  was  being 
replied  to  by  another,  who  seemed  to  differ  from  the  opinion  which 
had  been  expressed. 

"  Ah,  do  you  really  think  so  ? "  said  he.  "  Now,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  rather  an  undesirable 
thing  on  the  whole.  Just  consider  how  pleasantly  a  man  could  go 
through  the  world  acting  all  the  time  with  a  view  to  his  own  pleasure 
and  never  having  any  regard  for  the  future.  Why,  a  man  could  do 
what  he  chose  with  impunity,  so  long  as  he  kept  clear  of  the  law, 
world  would  be  a  far  belter  place  if  there  were  no  dis- 
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u  Pszhans  zxA  odier  leligioiis  fanatics,  in  it 
i:, ':«  ijv^js  Irring  cp  the  £3ger  of  dfTmnriarioffi — and  then  their 
baods  are  alvavs  so  roc^  and  Cfen  imrlfan  !  Now,  my  lord 
>g4r,nip.  c-  j-cc  r>ot  iMr.k  these  important  considerations  ?  " 

-  My  Lord  R>:hes:er,"  replied  the  author  of  "  Holy  Living,"  "  I 
:spc;:e  thai  the  Puriian  may  often  be  a  disagreeable 
±^  his  to'Hei  is  not  always  so  elegant  as  it  mig^t  be; 
aad  I  v-H  sot  desj  that  for  the  licentious  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
fuiure  reckceiisg  to  be  made,  would  be  a  great  ease  to  the  mind. 
Est  your  lordship  will  grant  that  it  is  desirable  that  men  should 
lire  9ober>  and  uprightlv,  and  so  IcHig  as  the  expectation  or  fear,  as 
the  case  zuy  be.  of  immortality  leads  men  so  to  live " 

*'  My  l<xd  bishop,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  granting  that  it  is 
desirable  for  me  to  hve  what  your  lordship  has  called  a  sober  and 
upright  life  as  of  admitting  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
%~irtue  and  an  insane  asceticism.'' 

The  bishop  here  made  as  if  he  would  reply,  but  thinking  better 
of  It.  turned  impatiently  away,  and  mustering  all  his  dignity  left  the 
room.  My  Lord  Rochester  seemed  amused  but  said  nothing  further, 
but  presendy  began  to  talk  to  someone  near  him. 

Mr.  Caxton,  addressing  one  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  toble,  said,  "  \Miat  do  you  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  on  the  subject?" 

*•  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lamb,  "  that  as  far  as  Lord  Rochester  is 
concerned,  he  doesn't  mean  what  he  says,  and  that,  for  Bishop 
Taylor,  his  argument,  based  on  the  utility  of  the  belief,  seems  to 
be  effectively  answered  by  the  life  of  Lord  Rochester  himself,  and  of 
many  another  I  could  name.  But  I  prefer  reading  Plato  on  the 
subject  to  forming  or  expressing  ideas  of  my  own.  Still,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  soul  should  be  immortaL'' 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Caxton,  "I  suppose  it  is  best  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Pope,  the  poet,  that  whatever  is,  is  right" 

My  friend  now  made  a  remark  which  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
discussion  in  a  way  he  hardly  looked  for. 

"  But,  sir,  you  would  not  say  that  Pope  was  really  to  be  consi- 
dered a  poet,  or  anj-thing  more  than  a  trite  moralist  ?  " 

Mr.  Lamb  only  smiled  ;  but  surprised  horror  and  astonishment 
were  evident  in  the  faces  of  all  the  rest.  My  friend  could  hardly 
remember  how  it  was  ;  but  they  all  rushed  at  him  and  bore  him 
across  the  lawn.  And  my  friend,  looking  round,  beheld  Demas, 
gentleman -like,  holding  open  a  door  and  cr}'ing  to  him,  "  Ho,  come 
hither,  and  I  will  show  you  a  new  thing  !  " 

CHARLES  HILL  DICK. 


THE  DEITIES  OF  ROMAN  BRITAIN. 

THE  task  of  deciphering  Roman  inscriptions,  like  that  of 
reading  old  manuscripts,  must  always  be  "caviare  lo  the 
general."  Their  grotesque  characters  and  quaint  abbreviations  are 
matters  requiring  more  study  and  patience  than  most  people  can 
aflbrd  to  devote  to  such  a  subject ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  the 
labour  of  experts  are  frequently  of  general  interest  if  they  can  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  palatable  form.  For  instance,  at 
Birdoswald,  a  well-preserved  camp  near  the  Gilsland  station  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  a  number  of  altars  have  been 
found,  all  bearing  the  same  formula,  "I.O.M.,"  and  erected  to 
Jupiter,  the  "  best  and  greatest "  of  the  gods  by  the  ist  cohort  of 
Dsciai)  troops.  At  first  sight  the  discovery  of  so  many  similar 
stones  does  not  appear  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  history  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  the  very 
reiteration  of  ihe  inscription  which  is  valuable  evidence  to  the 
arch^ologist.  For  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  "  Notitia 
Imperii,"  which  comprises  an  official  army  list  of  the  Roman 
EJnpire,  compiled  about  the  year  300  a.d.,  we  shall  find  that  the 
ist  cohort  of  Dacians  formed  part  of  the  Roman  garrison  of 
Britain,  and  were  stationed  at  Amboglanna,  and  we  may  therefore 
safely  conclude  that  Birdoswald  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  military 
station  of  that  name. 

Again,  in  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  seventeen  Roman  altars 
were  discovered  at  Maryport.  They  had  been  buried  face  downwards 
in  pits  and  covered  with  stones  and  earth,  and  they  appeared  to 
have  been  carefully  concealed  in  order  to  preserve  thorn  from 
dcstmction.  Seven  of  ihem  were  dedicated  by  the  Prxfect  for  the 
lime  being  of  the  ist  cohort  of  Spanish  troops.  On  reference  to 
llie  Roman  army  list  we  notice  that  the  1st  cohort  of  Spaniards 
were  quartered  at  Axelodunum,  and  thus  we  learii  the  name  by 
which  the  Cumberland  sea-port  was  known  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  cohorts^  which  formed  the  Cumberland  garrison  were  composed 
of  Astiues  from  Spain,  Moors  from  Northern  Africa,  and  Dalmatians, 
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Thracians,  Dacians,  and  Pannonians  from  the  Balkan  Penmsuh, 
while  the  Northumberland  garrison  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
Gauls  and  Germans. 

Camden  relates  that  there  was  formerly  a  tradition  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Risingham,  in  Northumberland,  that 
"the  place  was  long  defended  by  the  god  Magon  against  a  certain 
EOldan  or  pagan  prince,"  and  the  story  was  not  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, because  two  altars  had  then  (1607)  lately  been  taken  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  one  of  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  Deo  Mogonti 
Cad,"  and  the  other  "  Deo  Mouno  Cad,"  which  meant  "  To  the  god 
Mogon  of  the  Cadeni"  (Camden's  "  Magna  Britannia,"  translated 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  ii.  203.) 

The  syllable  "  Cad  "  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
*' Gadenorum,"  for  the  Roman  characters  C  and  G  are  so  similar  In 
form  that  they  are  often  used  interchangeably  in  such  inscriptions. 
The  Gadeni  were  a  clan  of  native  Britons  inhabiting  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  and  forming  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
occupied  all  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The  inscriptions  to 
Mogon  have  all  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  and  are  of  an  especially  barbarous  character,  so  we  may  infer 
that  Mogon  was  a  god  of  the  soil,  with  whom  the  Roman  legionaries 
stationed  in  the  locality  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  on  good  terms. 
Since  Camden's  time  two  altars  have  been  discovered  at  Plumpton 
Wall,  near  Penrith,  in  which  we  can  discern  the  attempt  of  an 
illiterate  artist  to  sculpture  an  inscription  to  the  same  deity.  The 
first  is  dedicated  "Deo  Mogti";  the  second,  "DeoMounti" — the 
latter  word  in  each  case  being,  evidently,  a  contraction  of  Mogonti  or 
Mogunti.  Another  altar,  from  Netherby,  bears  the  words  "Deo 
Mogonti  Vitires"  {sic),  and  appears  to  identify  the  god  with  a  divinity 
■whom  we  will  next  consider. 

Veteres,  or  Vitires,  was  another  god  whose  name  is  not  To  be 
found  in  the  classical  literature  of  Rome  ;  but  the  garrisons  stationed 
along  the  line  of  the  Great  AVall  erected  altars  to  his  honour,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  also  was  a  deity  whom  the  native 
Britons  of  the  district  worshipped.     During  the  Scotch  Rebellion 
of  1745   General  Wade,  who   commanded  the  English   forces  at 
Newcastle,  expressed   himself  unable  to   march   to    the  relief  of  J 
CarUsle  because  there  were  no  roads  by  which  he  could  bring  up  [ 
his  artillery.     So,  shortly  after  thai  date,  a  new  "  military  road"  was  ' 
constructed,  at    the  public    expense,   connecting    Newcastle   aod 
Carlisle.     It  ran  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  (which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  tso  a.d.),  and  the  engineen  foil/ 
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availed  themselves  of  the  convenient  quany  which  it  afforded  for 
supplying  the  materials  necessary  for  road -making.  It  was  during 
the  progress  of  these  works,  near  Thirlwall  Castle,  that  an  altar  in- 
scribed "  Deo  Sane  Veteri  "  was  brought  to  light  and  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Another  altar,  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  society,  was  found  at  Benwell,  near  Newcastle- on -Tyne.  The 
latter  has  a  sacrificial  axe  and  knife  sculptured  on  its  side,  and  the 
inscription  "Deo  Vetri  Sant"  A  second  altar  from  the  same  place 
bears  the  single  word,  "  Vitirbus,"  incised  upon  its  front.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rustic  sculptor  was  an  uneducated  man,  for  he  has 
mistaken  the  name  of  Veteres  for  a  plural  form,  and  has  attempted, 
with  but  scant  success,  to  give  it  a  dative  termination.  Hodgson 
says  that  "  Vithris  "  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Odin,  and  cites 
a  passage  from  the  "  Death-song  of  Lodbroc,"  in  which  it  occurs  : 
"  I  will  approach  the  courts  of  Vithris  with  the  faltering  voice  of 
fear."  The  worship  of  Vithris  (if  such  it  was),  may  possibly  have 
been  introduced  into  the  island  by  the  Moeatje,  who  are  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  immigrants  from  Scandinavia  or  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Germany.  The  Meata:  dwelt  beyond  the  northern 
wall  (Graham's  Dike),  and  in  the  year  108  a.d.  were  threatening  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  York  in  order  to  lead 
a  punitive  expedition  against  them  and  their  allies,  the  Caledonians. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  cult  may  have  been  imported  by  Teutonic 
soldiers.  The  figures  of  a  boar  and  toad  sculptured  upon  one  of  his 
altars  from  Ebchester,  Durham  (Horsley,  No.  6),  throw  no  light  on 
the  subject  of  his  origin. 

^Vhen  Camden  visited  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Roman  camp  of 
Caivonm  and  its  suburbs,  near  Haltwhistle,  North umbetiand,  in 
company  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton — the  founder  of  the  Cottonian 
Library — an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  cottage  close  by  showed  them 
an  altar  inscribed  "  Deo  Vitirine."  Hodgson  mentions  an  altar  from 
Blenldnsop,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  with  the  dedication  "  Deo 
Vcterine,"  and  suggests  that  it  relates  to  the  veterinary  god,  a  deity 
who,  as  he  imagines,  presided  over  the  health  of  horses,  t!ie  ^scu- 
la[Mus  of  the  Roman  farriers,  and  allied,  perhaps,  lo  Epona,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  stables  and  horses,  whose  altar  has  also  been  found 
at  Carvoran.  This,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and 
it  seems  preferable  to  regard  these  barbarous  dedications  as 
applicable  to  the  local  god  Veteres. 

The  next  divinity  to  clium  our  attention  is  Belatucader,  whose 
worship  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  the 
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Imperial  troops  stationed  in  Cumberland.  An  altar  inscribed  "  Deo 
S(ancto)  Belaiucadro  "  was  found  in  the  river  Irthing  at  Castlesteada. 
Another,  "Deo  Belatuca/'  came  from  Burgh-on-Sands,  and  is 
described  in  "  Archaeologia,"  i.  310.  Lysons  considered  both 
altars  to  belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  occupadoo. 
Belatucader  seems  to  have  been  a  god  of  war,  for  an  altar  found  at 
Plumpton  Wall,  described  in  the  tenth  volume  of  "  Archaeologia," 
identifies  him  with  Mars.  It  is  consecrated  "  Deo  Marti  Bdutacadro," 
and  the  same  words  appear  upon  an  altar  found  at  Netherby. 

A  god  belonging  to  the  same  categor}-  is  Cocidius.  An  altar 
erected  "Deo  Sancto  Cocidio"  was  exhumed  at  Netherby;  and 
Lysons,  having  regard  to  the  form  of  the  letters,  assigns  it  also  to  a 
late  date.  Cocidius  was  evidently  worshipped  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
as  being  a  god  who  presided  over  battles,  for  we  find  the  dedicatory 
inscription  "Deo  Marti  Cocidio"  upon  an  altar  from  Old  WaD, 
Cumberiand,  and  another,  "  Deo  Sancto  Marti  Cocidio,"  upon  one 
found  at  Lancaster  in  1797.     ("Arch."  xiii.  401.) 

Both  Belatucader  and  Cocidius  are  called  "holy,"  a  stnmge 
epithet  to  apply  to  gods  who  preside  over  wars,  but  the  same 
adjective  is  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  Mars  in  inscriptions 
found  at  Castlesteads  and  elsewhere. 

The  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  "  Cosmography  of  Ravenna,"  a 
geographical  treatise  l)y  a  writer  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centur)*, 
mentions  a  station  near  the  Great  Wall  called  Fanococidi,  "the 
temple  of  Cocidius  " ;  and  as  four  altars  to  this  god  have  been  found 
near  I^nercost,  Cumberland,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Fanococidi 
may  have  Ix'en  in  that  neighbourhood.     (Bruce,  "Roman  Wall") 

"  The  god  of  war/'  says  the  learned  antiquar}',  Mr.  Pegge("  Arch." 
iii.  1 01),  "  seems  to  have  had  different  names  in  various  parts  of 
Ikitain.  By  the  Trinobantes,  or  Catuvellauni,  he  was  called 
*  Camulus,*  by  the  Brigantes  *  Belatucadrus,'  by  the  Coritani 
•Braciaca,'  and  perhaps  by  others  *  Esus  '  or  *  Hesus.' " 

An  altar  to  "  Mars  Caniulus  "  has  been  found  in  Stirlingshire 
("  Arch."xxvii.  221),  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  wall  constructed 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  and  commonly  known 
as  "Graham's  Dike,"  and  another  at  Rome  inscribed  "Camulo  Deo 
Sancto  ct  Fortissimo."  (Camden,  p.  353.)  His  name  also  appears 
in  Camulo-dunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Trinobantes  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Essex  and  Middlesex. 

Belatucader,  or  Belatucadrus,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

An  altar  to  "  Deus  Mars  Braciaca  "  has  been  found  at  Haddon 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  in  the  district  formerly  inhabited  by  the  British 
tribe  of  Coritani,  and  is  figured jn  Lysons'  Derbyshire. 


Esus  or  Hesus,  ihe  last  of  the  deities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pegge, 
k  represented  on  a  bas-relief  discovered  beneath  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Notre    Dame,  Paris,  as  a  young  man  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  and  standing  before  a  tree  with  his  hand  raised  as  if  he  were 
kbout  lo  cut  it  down.     Above  his  head  is  sculptured  the  name 
Esus"  (Montfaucon,  vol.  ii.).     No  inscriptions  to  the  god  have 
been  found  in  this  country,  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  known 
lo  the  Britons  by  his  Gallic  name.     It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  he 
was  a  war-god  at  all.     Esus  is  one  of  the  three  sanguinary  gods 
whose  worship,  according  to  Lucanus,  prevailed  amongst  the  Gauls — 
*•  El  qiiiliiis  intnitis  jilflcatur  sanguine  diro 
Tentites,  horrensqut  fcris  allaiibus  Esus, 
El  Taranis  Scythicx  non  miliot  am  DianE." 

Pkarsalia,  i.  444. 

And  Lactantius  says  that  the  Gauls  were  in  the  habit  of  propitiating 
Esus  and  Teutales  with  human  blood.  {"  De  falsa  Religione,"  i.  ai.) 
Now  we  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  sacred  rites  and  superstitions 
prevalent  among  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Britain  differed  but  little  from  those  of  their  neighbours  the 
Gauls  {'Agricola,'  xi.),  so  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
•hove- mentioned  deities  were  worshipped  by  siich  of  the  British 
bribes  as  were  of  Gallic  extraction.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
digressing  from  our  subject  if  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  scant 
particulars  concerning  the  gods  of  ancient  Gaul.  Cxsar  says  that 
Ihe  Gauls  worshipped  the  god  Mercury  in  particular,  and  had  many 
images  of  him.     They  regarded  him  as  the  inventor  of  all  the  arts, 

"  e  guide  of  their  joume>'s  and  marches,  and  believed  him  to  have 
Teiy  great  influence  over  mone)'-making  and  mercantile  transactions. 
Next  to  him,  they  worshipped  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Mineri'a. 
Respecting  these  deities  they  had  for  the  most  part  the  same  belief 

>&  other  nations,  namely,  that  Apollo  averted  diseases,  that  Minerva 
imparted  the  invention  of  manufactures,  that  Jupiter  possessed  the 
•overeignty  of  the  heavenly  powers,  and  that  Mars  presided  over 
nor  (Book  vi.  17),  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  resemblance 
between  the  gods  of  the  native  Gauls  and  those  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
for  all  the  so-called  Aryan  nations,  whether  Greeks,  Romans,  CeUs, 
or  Germans,  seem  to  have  worshipped  analogous  deities. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Teutates  corresponded  to  Mercury, 
because  a  corrupt  passage  of  Livy  (Book  xxvi.  44)  ^mentions  a  tumu- 
lus in  Spain  that  derived  its  name  from  Teutates  Mercurius,  The 
Jaxlaporition  of  the  names  in  the  manuscript  is  not  without  slgnifi- 
Cuce^  even  though  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 


It  has  been  asserted  that  Tothilt  Fields,  Westminster,  took  their 
name  from  a  mound  sacred  to  Teutates  or  Teut,  and  that  St.  Emin'i 
Hill,  Westminster,  is  so  called  from  the  same,  or  a  similar,  tumulu^ 
dedicated  to  the  Saxon  god,  Irmensul  or  Etmensul,  whose  image, 
Plthou  tells  us,  was  found  in  the  fortress  of  Eresburg  (Stadtberg  in 
Westphalia)  when  it  was  captured  by  Charlemagne.  That  some 
artificial  mound  gave  both  localities  their  name  is  pretty  certain,  but 
I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  either  of  the  above  derivatiom. 
"Toot,"  or  "Toot -hill,"  is  an  old  English  term  for  a  mound  of  eaflh. 
A  barrow  near  Bath,  called  the  "  Fairy  Toot "  is  mentioned  in  tte 
Gentleman's  Afagazine  for  1789. 

Illustrations  of  some  very  peculiar  images  of  the  Gallic  Rtercutj 
are  given  by  Montfaucon, 

Apollo  was  represented  in  Gaul  by  a  god  named  BelJnus,  as  we 
learn  from  some  lines  of  Ausonius,  in  which  he  says  to  Attius  :  "You 
are  sprung  from  the  race  of  the  Druids,  and  derive  your  hallowed 
descent  from  the  temple  of  Belenus,  from  which  circumstance  you 
have  obtained  the  title  of  '  Patera,'  for  so  they  call  the  ministett 
of  the  mystic  Apollinaris "  ("  Professores,"  4).  And  in  anotha 
passage  the  same  poet  writes  :  "  I  will  not  omit  to  mention  the  ol 
man,  born  of  the  Stock  of  Druids,  of  Armorican  race,  PI 
by  name,  who  has  been  sacristan  to  Belenus  and  has 
professor's  chair  at  Bordeaux"(ri*;fl'.  10},  And  Dioscorides 
that  the  plant  Afrfa  Apollinaris,  or  henbane,  in  the  juice 
the  Gauls  used  to  dip  their  arrows,  was  called,  in  their 
Belinuntia. 

The  above  passages  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Belenus,  or 
Belinus,  was  identical  with  Apollo.  His  name  appears  in  that  of 
Cuno-belinus,  the  British  king  of  the  Trinobantes.  Apollo  was  alas 
worshipped  in  Britain  under  the  name  of  Maponus,  which  is  %. 
latinised  form  of  the  Welsh  "  Mabon  " — a  boy — and  has  reference  to 
the  youthful  appearance  of  the  god.  A  fine  monument  to  ApoD* 
Maponus  was  found  at  Hexham,  and  inscriptions  to  the  same  divinity 
at  Ainstable  in  Cumberland  and  Ribchester  in  Lancashire  An  atUf 
to  Apollo  Grannus  has  been  discovered  at  Musselburgh  in  So* 
land.  Camden  thinks  that  the  title  is  an  allusion  to  the  long 
of  the  god,  "becauselsodoruscatls  the  long  hair  of  the  Goths fmmut 
Orelli  mentions  several  inscriptions  to  Apollo  Grannus  that  have  bca 
discovered  in  Gau!. 

As  regards  Mars,  every  savage  tribe  has  its  own  deity  of  wir,  an 
we  have  already  noticed  several  names  by  which  the  god  of  bUlle^ 
was  known  in  Britain. 
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The  blood-ihirsly  Taranis  (referred  to  by  Lucanus)  was  the  Jupiter 
of  Ihe  Cauls.  AVe  know  Uiat  he,  at  any  rate,  was  worshipped  in 
Britain,  (or  an  altar  inscribed  to  Jupiter  Tanarus  (sic)  has  been  found 
at  Chester,  and  Is  now  at  Oxford.  The  name  Tanarus  is  probably  a 
blunder  of  the  stone-cutler  for  Taranus,  because  the  word  iaran  is 
Welsh  for  thunder,  and  Jupiter  Taranus  is  equivalent  to  Jupiter 
Tonans,  "  the  thundercr," 

The  British  Minerva  had  a  great  temple  at  Bath,  where  altars  have 
been  found  inscribed  "  Dck  Suli "  and  "  Dese  Suh  Minervce."  The 
Roman  name  of  the  city,  "  Aquae  Solis,"  "  waters  of  the  sun,"  is  pro- 
bably a  comiplion  of  "  AquK  Sulis,"  "  the  waters  of  Suli,"  At  Bath 
ihere  has  been  found  a  sculpture  of  a  human  head,  with  serpents 
entwined  in  its  hair  and  beard.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  hot  springs  over  which,  as  Solinus  informs  us,  Miner\-a 
presided.  The  name  Suli  has  no  connection,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, witJi  the  Sulivix  or  Sulevise,  sylphs  or  woodland  nymphs, 
who  also  had  altars  raised  to  them. 

Orelli  mentions  inscriptions  to  Minerva  Belisama,  found  in  Aqui- 
tania,  which  also  had  its  hot  springs.  Ptolemy  calls  the  estuary  of 
the  rivei  Ribbl^  in  Lancashire,  "  Belisama,"  the  title  which  the  Gauls 
applied  to  their  goddess. 

We  learn  from  Dio  Cassius  that,  during  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Boadicca,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  her  subjects  chiefly  wor- 
shipped a  goddess  of  victory-  named  Andate  (or,  according  to  one 
manuscript,  Andraste),  and  offered,  with  the  greatest  inhumanity, 
prisoners  of  war  as  victims  in  a  grove  consecrated  to  that  deity. 

Some  very  curious  groups  of  female  figures  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  believed  to  represent  the 
Matrons,  or  three  matrons.  Sometimes  they  are  seated  upon  thrones, 
and  hold  in  their  laps  baskets  filled  with  fruit  or  flowers,  emblematical 
of  the  benefits  which  they  bestowed  upon  mankind.  A  very  perfect 
specimen  of  this  type  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  exca- 
ntionsat  Hart  Street,  Cnitcbed  Fiiars.  Sometimes  they  stand  side 
by  side.  A  group  of  the  latter  type,  preserved  at  Minsteracres, 
represents  three  graceful  nymphs  ;  but  two  other  groups,  from 
Netherby  and  Nelherhall  (Maryport),  respectively,  exhibit  barbarous 
figures  with  cowls,  like  those  worn  by  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
or  by  the  Esquimaux  of  the  present  day.  Their  memory  lingered 
into  Christian  times,  for  St,  Call  found  the  people  of  Briganlium,  in 
Swiuerland,  pa>'ing  adoration  to  three  images  affixed  to  the  wall  of 
their  temple  ;  and  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  who  died  in  1024, 
telalea  tt^t,  even  in  bis  time,  the  German  women  at  cettam  seasons 
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of  the  year  laid  their  tables  with  three  places,  in  case  the  three  siatm 
should  visit  their  homes.  Their  analogues  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mythology  of  other  nations,  the  Fates  of  the  Romans,  the  ^Vielc)•rian 
of  the  Saxons,  and  the  three  fairies  of  mediieval  legends, 

Muratori  has  proved  {Thei.  Inscr.,  i.  93)  by  reference  to  ancient 
inscriptions,  that  the  Matronre  were  supernatural  beings  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  whom  the  old  Romanii  called  Genii  and 
Junones.  Every  man  was  believed  to  be  watclied  over  by  a  genius, 
and  every  woman  by  a  Juno  (Spon,  Misallanea  Erudila  AnS- 
^ilafis),  an  idea  which  they  may  have  derived  from  the  andert 
Etruscans.  In  later  times  these  attendant  spirits  were  confused  and 
identified  with  certain  minor  female  divinities,  who  were  believed  by 
the  conquered  tribes  of  Germany  to  preside  over  rural  districts  ind 
villages.  All  were  finally  included  in  one  class,  "  Matronae,"  with  1 
common  name  and  common  attributes.  These  Matronje,  then, 
eventually  became  spirits  who  presided  not  only  over  indiridual 
females  but  over  men  and  women,  over  families,  country  districH, 
and  villages.  They  are  never  dignified  with  the  name  of  goddcsscf. 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Dex  Matres. 

Mr.  Wylie,  in  a  very  able  paper  contained  in  the  46th  pol.  of 
"  ArchKologia,"  writes  : — "  The  cuSts  of  the  Deje  Matres  and  the 
Matrons,  though  very  analogous,  were  in  truth  perftitly  distiml. 
The  former  cult  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and,  I  think,  derivable 
from  classical  sources,  certainly  Greek,  probably  OiientaL  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  direct  mention  of  the  Matrons  occurs  in  any 
cbssical  writer,  though,  if  my  deductions  be  admitted,  they  may 
represent  a  metamorphosis  of  tlie  Junones.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that  the  Matres  were  a 
higher  and  more  powerful  class  of  divinities,  perchance  more  difliculc 
to  be  propitiated,  Thus,  while  we  see  the  Matronas  invoked  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  individuals,  villages,  and  towns,  the  D«e 
Matres,  besides  all  this,  appear  in  inscriptions  as  the  ladies -patron- 
esses, not  only  of  certain  nations,  but  even  of  all  nations." 

Inscriptions  to  the  Defe  Matres  are  of  frequent  occur 
Germany  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  they  appear  t 
been  favourite  objects  of  devotion  amongst  the  Roman  s 
altar  from  Northumberland,  with  the  simple  inscription  "  Matri 
is  dedicated  by  the  1st  cohort  of  Tungrians  (Horsley,  Na  4 
fragment  of  another,  addressed  "  Malribus  suis,"  is  buDt  inlo  tl 
of  the  Steam  Packet  Inn  at  Port  Carlisle,     Horsley  saw  < 
Scaleby  Castle  inscribed  "  Matribus  domesticis,"  which  1 
liave  been  discovered  at  Stanwix.     A  stone  skh,  found  at  Bn 
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IT  Newcastle,  is  dedicated  to  the~Malres  Campestres,  or  mothers 
f  the  fields,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  ist  Ala  of  Spanish 
stuies.  That  cavalry  regiment  is  stated  by  the  "  Notitia  Imperii "  to 
ive  been  quartered  at  Condercum,  and  it  is  ihtrefore  probable 
lat  Benwell  occupies  the  site  of  that  station.  Another  altar,  brought 
rom  Risingham  to  Alnwick  Castle,  was  addressed  to  the  Matrcs 
lYa-tnarinsc,  or  "  the  Mothers  across  the  Sea,"  by  a  military  officer, 
■ho  appears  by  another  inscription  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  1st 
bohort  of  Vangiones,  troops  who  hailed  from  the  Rhineland.  These 
transmarine  mothers  were  also  adored  at  Brougham,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  at  Plumpton  Wall.  Lastly,  an  inscribed  stone,  found  at 
Ilastlesteads,  Cumberland,  commemorates  the  restoration  of  a  temple 
'to  the  mothers  of  all  nations,"    (Lj-sons,  "Cumb.,"  No.  75). 

Benwcll  has  also  produced  an  altar  to  another  female  triad,  "  the 
:  Lamife,"  who  were  popularly  believed  to  be  evil  spirits  that 
irand«^  about  at  night  in  the  form  of  women,  devouring  the  flesh 
f  human  beings  whom  they  allured,  and  sucking  the  blood  of  infant 
^ildien.  They  corresponded  to  the  vampires  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  "  Nymph  goddess  "  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  native  Britons.  An  inscription  to  her  is  said  to 
;  been  found  at  Lanercost,  Cumberhind,  in  1637  (Lysons, 
•Cumb."  p.  184),  and  Dr.  Gale  mentions  another,  "Dese  Nymphas 
ft"  ai  Chester  (Horsley,  p.  315)-  Both  have  disappeared,  but  an 
r  has  been  found  at  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  inscribed  "  To  t!ie 
lymph  goddess  Elauna,  a  deity  of  the  Brigantes."  Camden  mis- 
scription  "  DcK  Numeric,"  whereas  it  actually  is  "  Deie 
■lympbse  Elaunje."  It  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  she  is  identical 
irith  Brigantia,  whose  winged  image  was  discovered  at  Birrens,  in 
Scotland.  It  holds  a  spear  ii]  its  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  its  left, 
ind  b  thought  by  some  to  be  the  personification,  or  genius,  of  the 
Iride  territories  of  the  Brigantes,  or  Northern  Britons,  Wright, 
however,  connects  the  deity  or  deities  of  these  inscriptions  with  the 
1  of  Brigantium  (now  Bregentz),  in  Switzerland,  for  he  considers 
I  improbable  that  the  conqueror  would  worship  the  deity  of  a  van- 
|uished  iribe.  But  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  the 
lans  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  countries 
b  they  had  conquered,  and  we  need  have  Httle  hesitation  in  in- 
;  the  nymph  goddess  among  the  indigenous  divinities  of 
Iritain. 

Nodens  was  the  god  of  the  sea,  whose  worship  prevailed  among 
je  Silurians,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  west  During  the  Roman  occa* 
ition  he  had  a  temple  at  Lydncy  Park,  Gloucestershire,  on  "^A 
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banks  of  the  river  Severn,  and  he  was  there  ^^  dqpkted  as  a  Tdfcoa 
or  Neptune,  borne  by  sea-horses,  and  surrounded  by  a  ^"gfrint 
crowd  of  Nereids."  (<' Origins  of  £ng.  Hist*^  His  name  in  Wddi 
is  ''Nudd,"  pronounced  Nyth^  and  the  ancient  Irish  caDed  Um 
*'  Nuada,"  and  regarded  him  as  the  husband  of  thdr  river  Boyne. 
((yCurrys  "  Anc.  Irish,"  iiL  156.) 

The  seafaring  Etruscans  worshipped  a  water  god  widi  a  sinukur 
name,  Nethuns. 

An  inscription  was  discovered  in  Zealand,'  addressed  to  the 
goddess  Nehalennia,  by  a  chalk-morchant  of  Britain,  in  graritode  far 
goods  safely  preserved.  She  is  generally  represented  hcMmgabadnt 
of  fruit  and  accompanied  by  a  dog.  On  a  mosaic  pavement,  fimnd 
near  Nismes,  she  appears  standing  on  the  sea-shore  with  her  dog 
beside  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  goddess  invoked  by  sailon 
(Montfaucon,  vol.  ii.). 

Jupiter  Dolichenus,  whose  altars  have  been  found  at  Benwd^ 
Risingham,  and  Bewcastle,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  epithet 
from  Doliche  in  Macedonia,  a  country  which  Strabo  says  abounded 
in  iron,  and  as  the  peculiar  Roman  "slag"  is  found  in  the  vidnilj 
of  Risingham  and  Bewcastle,  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  patron 
of  the  local  iron  trade  (Bruce,  "  Roman  Wall ").  Some  of  the  other 
names  we  have  noticed  may  be  epithets  derived  from  localities.  For 
instance,  the  inscription  "  Diismountibus,"  /.^.,  Moguntibus  (a  plural 
form  of  Mogon)  upon  an  altar  found  at  High  Rochester,  Northum- 
berland, should  perhaps  be  rendered  "To  the  Moguntine  gods"; 
and  the  combination  "  Silvanus  Cocidius,"  engraved  upon  an  altar 
erected  by  a  Tungrian  prefect  at  Housesteads,  may  similarly  be 
translated  "The  Cocidian  Silvanus." 

Inscriptions  to  the  following  obscure,  and  presumably  local, 
deities  have  been  found  at  places  mentioned  below  : — 

The  god  Arciaconus,  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  name  firom 
the  town  of  Arciaca,  in  Gaul.  His  altar  was  found  at  York,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  and  it  may 
have  been  erected  by  some  of  the  Gallic  soldiers. 

The  goddess  Ancasta,  at  Bitteme,  Hants. 

The  god  Ceaiius,  at  Dnimburgh,  Cumberland.  It  was  copied 
by  Camden,  whose  transcripts  are  not  always  reliable,  and  the  name 
of  the  god  is  so  uncouth  in  form  that  Horsley  suggested  the  reading 
Oceanus,  "  the  ocean  "  ;  but  that  is  purely  conjectural 

The  god  Dui,  of  the  state  of  the  Brigantes,  at  York,  (Horaky, 
No.  18.) 

The  god  Gadunus,  at  Plumpton  Wall,  Cumberland.    Periiai»  it 
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is  hU  name  which  is  coupled  with  thai  of  Mogon  in  the  inscription, 
"  Deo  Mogonti  Cad,"  mentioned  above. 

The  goddess  liamia,  or  Haniniia,  at  Tliirlivall  Castle,  Nortliuniher- 
hnd.  The  altar  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarits, 
She  may  possibly  have  been  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Hamii,  a  tribe 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  who  suppUed  a  contingent 
of  troops  stationed  in  Britain. 

The  goddess  Harimella,  at  Birrens  Scotland  (Wilson,  "  Archaeo- 
logy of  Scotland"). 

The  goddess  Jalona,  at  Ribchester,  Lancashire,  mentioned  by 
Wright.     ("  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxgn,"  p.  294.) 

'nicgodMatunus,atElsdon, Northumberland.  (Horsley, No.  99.) 

There  was  a  Roman  deity  named  Mutunus,  who  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  fructifying  power  of  Nature. 

The  goddess  Nemetona,  at  Bath.  She,  according  to  Mr.  Elton, 
was  a  goddess  of  war  amongst  the  Gauls. 

The  god  Mare  Ocelus.     His  altar  is  in  the  Carlisle  Museum. 

The  goddess  Rata,  at  Chesters,  Northumberland. 

The  goddess  Ricagina,  at  Eirrtns.  Her  altar  was  erected  by  a 
Tungtian  soldier. 

The  Segontiac  Hercules,  at  Silchestcr.  He  was  worshipped  by 
ihe  Scigondaci,  a  British  tribe  who  inliabited  Hampshire. 

The  goddess  Setlocenia,  at  Maryport,  Cumberland.  Her  name 
may  possibly  have  some  connection  with  that  of  the  Setantii,  a  clan 
of  Brigantes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.3,  2),  who  are  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  in 
Lancashire. 

The  goddess  Tertiana,  at  Risingham,  Northumberland,  mentioned 
by  Camden.      A  learned   antiquary  translated  tlie    name,    "  tlie 
Tertian  ague,"  and  cited  an  analogous  deity,  Febris,  the  Roman 
>ddes3 of  fever.     (Horsley,  p.  235) 

The  god  Mars  Thingius,  at  Housesteads.  The  name  has  about 
la  decidedly  Teutonic  ring.     His  altar  is  in  the  Carlisb  Museum. 

The  goddess  Verbeia,  at  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.    The  sound  of  her 
•  suggests  that  she  may  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
iver  \Vharfe. 

The  goddess  Viradcsthi,  at  Birrens,  Her  altar  was  dedicated  by 
I  Tungrian  soldier. 

find  mention  of  some  other  British  deities,  viz.,  B^dd  or 
budner,  the  god  of  victory,  and  Buddud  or  Buddug,  the  goddess  of 
ictory ;  Ced  or  Ked,  a  goddess  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Ceres  ; 
\  named  Godo,  Saide,  and  Tidain,  and  a  goddess  Olwen,  "  the 
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great  mother.'*  (LjsonSi  "Oar  British  Anoeston.")  Nftisdesaibed 
by  Professor  Rhys  as  a  war-god  of  the  non-Cdtic  noe  in  Irdand 
and  Britain,  since  an  dd  inscription  in  Kenyg^res  the  name  without 
a  case  ending,  and  so  marks  it  out  as  a  non-Celtic  word. 

That  completes  the  list  of  ancient  British  gods  and  goddesses  to 
whom  I  can  discover  any  reference;  I  have  avoided  all  allusioQ  to 
the  worship  of  the  greater  gods  of  Rome,  who,  of  course,  obtained  a 
share  of  the  devotion  of  her  dtizecs  domiciled  in  this  country,  and 
have  confined  my  remarks  to  those  less  fimiiliar  provincial  deitioi 
who  were  either  indigenous  to  the  countzy  or  were  importatioiis  by 
barbaric  legionaries  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  which  I  have  dted  were  found  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  whidi  have  produced  moie 
sculptured  stones  than  all  the  other  counties  put  together,  finmthe 
circumstance  that  the  great  barrier  of  Hadrian  passed  throuf^  tbdr 
midst,  and  that  they  were  occupied  for  many  geneniti€»is  by  stray 
garrisons  of  Roman  troops.  We  value  these  inscriptions  the  moR 
when  we  know  that  they  represent,  like  the  Sibylline  BookSi  butt 
veiy  small  portion  of  a  mudi  larger  numbv  that  have  been  wantooif 
and  ruthlessly  destroyed 

THOMAS  H.  B.  GRAHAM. 
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A  Note  ov  "Trilev." 

THOUT  queslion,  the  play  that  has  made  of  late  the  most 
noise,  the  wheels  of  whose  chariot  have  raised  a  dust  that 
threatens  to  smother  all  other  drama,  is  "Trilby."  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  ia  the  United  States  when  the  lasle  for  "Trilby  "  became  a 
passion,  when  the  passion  grew  into  a  mania,  and  the  mania  deepened 
into  a  madness.  In  the  maelstrom  of  Chicago,  as  in  the  calm  of 
Philadelphia,  men  added  to  their  labour  or  their  repose  the  worship 
of  "Trilby."  The  languor  of  Southern  cities  quickened,  the  energy 
of  New  England  cities  intensified  with  the  stimulus  of  Trilby 
OTenail's  name.  Never  in  our  time  has  a  book  been  so  suddenly 
exited  into  a  Bible.  It  flowed  in  a  ceaseless  stream  over  the 
counters  of  every  bookshop  on  the  American  continent.  It  was 
discussed  in  the  dialect  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  Clergy  of 
all  denominations  preached  upon  it  from  their  pulpits.  Impas- 
sioned admirers^for  the  most  part  women— formed  societies,  and 
debated  over  the  moralities  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Altogether. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  for  the  "Eros  king 
of  gods  and  men  "  of  Euripides  was  but  a  joke  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  solid  America  for  George  du  Maurier's  novel.  Finally,  some- 
body made  a  play  of  it,  and  fanned  an  adoration  that  had  not 
yet  begun  to  fl:^,  higher  and  higher  above  the  fever  line  of  the 
human  thermometer.  The  delight  of  the  Republic  became  a 
delirium  when  "Trilby"  took  incarnation  in  the  body  of  Miss 
Virginia  Hamed. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  process  was  reversed  in  England, 
that  with  us  the  play,  and  not  the  novel,  kindled  the  passion  that 
promises  to  pass  through  its  appointed  stages  of  mania  and  mad- 
ness. The  novel  received  abundant  approbation  ;  there  were  critics 
who  classified  it  with  the  work  of  Thackeray.  I  can  only  recall 
one  note  of  dispraise,  a  note  so  earnest  and  so  scornful  tliat, 
its  loneliness,  it  seemed  to  fall  like  the  clatter  of  a  steel  glove  i 
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a  bouse  of  prayer.  There  are  people  who  flame  into  a  fiiry  beyond 
bounds  if  ever  the  name  of  that  critidsmy  and  the  name  of  its 
author— whose  personality  asserted  itself  in  every  line — be  men- 
tioned in  their  presence.  It  marked  a  man  to  be  theone^  theonly,  to 
refuse  the  bowed  head  of  reverent  salutation  before  the  irtiite  feet  of 
Trilby  OTenalL 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  we  owe  the  play  and  the  fiie-neir 
enthusiasm  it  has  b^;otten  to  America.  The  American  stage  has 
been  of  late  so  swamped  with  English  plays  that  it  is  cheering  to 
record,  if  but  for  once,  a  reversal  of  the  process.  A  year  ago^  irim  I 
was  in  the  States,  almost  every  theatre  in  New  Yoric  was  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  some  play  of  foreign  importation,  and  of  those 
foreign  plays  the  bulk  were  of  British  mannfacture.  Now  America  has 
turned  the  tables.  She  has  given  us  the  play  that  is  the  nge  and 
rapture  of  its  season,  and  that  has  infected  London  with  the  innocent 
insanity  of  Trilby  worship  to  a  degree  that  in  all  probability  diverts 
Mr.  du  Maurier  as  much  as  it  delights  Mr.  Tree. 

With  the  book  ''Trilby"  I  have  here  nothing  to  da  My  concern 
is  with  the  play  and  the  players.  We  know  that  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
thought  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  ought  to  have  wept  tears  of  blood  over 
the  play,  and  we  have  Mr.  du  Maurier's  assurance  that  he  did  not 
weep,  and  did  not  feel  stirred  to  weep  tears  of  blood.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  Mr.  du  Maurier  should  weep  tears  of  blood,  or  why 
anyone  should  expect  him  to  weep  tears  of  blood.  ''  Trflby  "  is  a 
very  creditable  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  and  class.  If  it  a  little 
recalls  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  philosopher's  definition  of  lifie^ 
"  There's  nothing  new  and  there's  nothing  true,"  it  certainly  jibs  at 
the  conclusion,  "  and  it  doesn't  signify."  "  Trilby  "  signifies  a  good 
deal.  Its  crowded  houses  mean  more  than  the  flooding  of  the 
Haymarket  exchequer.  They  are  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  portent 
Nordau  might  read  in  them  some  new  expression  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  mattoid,  or  in  his  capriciousness  hear  in  the  applause  the  echo 
of  footfalls  ascending  the  Golden  Stair.  In  "  Trilby  "  there  certainly 
is  nothing  very  new.  Pleasant  fellows  have  made  studios  pleasant 
places  before  ever  J.  J.  and  Clive  took  to  painting  or  ever  Philip  fint 
found  his  way  to  the  city  of  Prague,  even  before  Marcel  converted 
the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  into  the  "Crossing  of  the  Beresina"  and 
Schaunard  composed  his  masterpiece  on  the  influence  of  "Blue  in  the 
Arts/'  and  Rodolph  wrote  rhymes  for  a  maker  of  matches.  F^ten* 
hearts  often  have  burned  to  tinder  for  models  as  fair  as  the  gixl  in  the 
gown  starred  with  scarlet,  whom  Gautier  praised  and  Baudelaire. 
This  is  elementary ;  all  the  more  welcome  because  it  is  dementaiy. 
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It  is  a  relief,  perliaps,  at  a  lime  when  Uie  hysteria  of  the  hilLiop  and 
the  miasma  of  the  marsh  have  made  realism  a  bye-word  and  pyscho- 
logy  a  hissing,  to  return  to  the  primal  passions,  the  primitive 
influences,  even  to  the  Surrey-side  sinister,  and  the  broad  touches  of 
the  booth.  A  friend  of  mine,  once,  goaded  to  ferocity  by  another's 
exuberance  of  rapture  for  some  latter-day  lords  of  song,  cried  out, 
"  Hang  your  Decadents !  Humply-Dumpty  is  north  all  they  ever 
wrote." 

The  mood  is  intelligible,  and  it  is  a  variety  of  the  mood  which 
accepts  "  Trilby."  In  "  Trilby  "  we  get  back,  as  it  were,  to  Humpty- 
Dumpiy— to  its  simplicity  at  least,  if  not  to  its  pitch  of  art.  The 
strong  man  and  the  odd  man  and  the  boy-man,  brothers  in 
Bohemianism,  brothets  in  art,  brothers  in  love  for  youth  and  beauty ; 
the  girl,  the  fair,  the  kind,  the  for -ever- desirable,  pure  in  impurity, 
and  sacred  even  in  shame ;  the  dingy  evil  genius  who  gibbers  in 
Yiddish  to  the  God  he  denies  ;  the  hopeless,  devoted  musician, 
whose  spirit  in  a  previous  existence  answered  to  the  name  of  Bowes  ; 
the  mother  who  makes  the  appeal  that  so  many  parents  have  made 
on  behalf  of  their  sons  to  fair  sinners  since  the  days  when  Duval  the 
elder  interviewed  Marguerite  Gauthier— all  this  company  of  puppets 
please  in  their  familiarity,  their  straightforwardness,  their  undefeated 
obriousness,  very  much  as  a  game  of  bowls  on  a  village  green 
with  decent  rustics,  or  a  game  of  romps  in  a  rose-garden  with 
laughing  children,  might  please  alter  a  supper  with  Nana  or  an 
evening  with  the  Theosophists.  We  are  transported,  if  not  to  the 
youth  of  the  world  and  the  dawn  of  time,  at  least  to  the  youth  of  the 
century  and  the  dawn  of  the  reign.  The  profundity  of  Ohnet,  Miss 
Braddon's  knowledge  of  life,  the  (estheticism  of  Ouida,  and  the 
humour  of  Mr.  Grundy  could  not,  in  combination,  have  produced 
anything  more  affable  or,  in  its  kind,  more  agreeable. 

The  acting  of  "  Trilby,"  as  a  whole,  is  almost  inevitably  a  success 
of  curiosity.  Everyone  was  curious  to  see  the  young  actress,  un- 
known to  London,  who  was  privileged  to  wear  the  epaulettes  and 
bare  the  feet  of  Tnlby  O'Ferrall ;  ever>one  was  curious  to  see  how 
Mr.  Tree  would  carry  himself  in  the  plumage  of  Svengali.  Even 
had  Miss  Baird  been  less  experienced,  even  had  Mr.  Tree  been  more 
experienced  in  whatever  of  artifice  is  essentia!  to  the  stage,  the 
curiosity  would  have  been  as  keen,  and  the  success  very  possibly  as 
great.  Generally  speaking,  the  acting  of  "  Trilby  "  is  unimportant 
in  its  inevitable  success ;  there  is,  to  particularise,  only  one  success 
that  might  be  called  independent,  and  that  is  the  performance  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  as  the  Laird.    Where  the  temptations  of  the  par 
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and  the  traditions  of  Mr.  Bnm^^ii  own  career  mqjbt  wcH  have 
tempted  to  extravagance^  Mr.  Brongh  diows  a  restiaiiit  in  hnmov 
and  a  command  of  chanulerisation  whidi  are  as  giatefbl  as»  m  a 
tense,  they  were  unexpected.  Exaberance  of  a  kind  is  esKntial  to 
the  part,  Imt  it  has  to  be  the  exaberanoe  native  to  the  Laiid,  not  tiie 
cloak  of  vivadty  assumed  by  the  piofessiooal  comic;  and  in  doing 
here  just  what  he  shodd  do,  nrither  more  nor  less^  Mr.  Broii^  has 
given  to  the  stage  one  of  the  most  adminiUe  character  studies  of 
the  time.  Even  where  the  Laird  b  most  hikrioas»  a  groCesqne 
buffoon  with  £dse  nose^  Plulabeg  and  fringe  of  flowers  in  a  stodentli 
boll,  his  grotesqueness  and  his  buffoonery  are  exactly  the  grotetiiiie- 
ness  and  the  buJBbonery  that  a  man  of  the  Laird*^  moukl  would  wev 
and  air ;  the  clowning  is  the  natural,  unavcudable  downing  of  At 
heavy  man  who  essays  to  be  fimny,  not  the  conventional  downing 
of  the  stage.  Mr.  Brough  has  done  good  work,  but  never  wuri^ 
quite  so  good  as  this. 

The  public  interest,  however,  is  too  dosdy  rivetted  upon  the 
Trilby  of  Miss  Dorothea  Baiid  and  the  Svengali  of  Mr.  BeeAohm 
Tree  to  pay  much  heed  to  subtlety  of  interpretation  in  a  minor  part. 
It  likes  Mr.  Brough's  Laird  because  it  could  not  very  well  hdp  Usd( 
but  its  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  young  actress  who  was  ahnort 
unknown  yesterday  and  the  actor  who  is  almost  famous  to-day. 
Miss  Baird  has  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  the 
outward  show  of  Trilby.    She  has  beauty  in  her  foce,  beauty  in  her 
eyes,  beauty  in  her  hair  and  teeth,  beauty  of  the  very  price  that 
bought  for  ever  the  body  and  the  soul  of  Little  Billee.    Miss  Baird 
has  been  criticised  as  if  she  had  nothing  more  than  this,  and  the 
criticism  is  as  easy  as  it  is  unfair.    Even  the  Trilby  of  the  play  could 
he — might  be — better  acted,  may  be  better  acted  in  time  t^  Miss 
Baird  herself,  for  she  is  likely  to  have  plenty  of  opportunity.    But 
as  it  is,  it  is  good  enough  for  the  conditions ;  to  the  elementary 
essential  of  beiuty  it  adds  youth  and  graciousness,  if  not  graceful- 
ness,  with  a  sense  of  the  pathetic  and  the  appealing  which  is,  perhaps, 
at  times  unduly  forced. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  disappointment  of  the  piece  is 
Mr.  Tree's  Svengali,  not  because  it  is  not  clever,  but  because  it  is 
much  too  clever.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  but  a  little  while  ago^ 
when  Mr.  Tree  seemed  informed  by  the  honourable  ambition  to 
.issert  himself  as  the  rival  and  the  peer  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  to  earn 
that  title  of  great  actor  which  cannot  be  denied  to  the  elder  man 
even  by  those  who  are  most  conscious  of  his  limitations  and  his 
errors.    Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  was  the  fine  flower  of  this  enteipris^  the 
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tff/'tl  tlie  advenlure.  If  Mr.  Tree  were  disappointed  by  ihe 
jioGtf  of  liis  success,  be  must  encounter  disappointment  like  a 
bride.  The  cffon  placed  him  higher  than  he  had  ever  yet  got ;  ho 
lus  never  since  goi  so  high.  Ever  since  he  has  seemed,  not  all  at 
once  inctecd,  but  gradually,  to  seek  his  triumphs  raiher  in  artifice 
lian  in  an,  to  surrender  himself  more  completely  to  the  spirit  of 
euggeiation  which  has  always  had  for  him  an  allurement  that  he 
resisted  in  his  finest  creations.  The  de\-crness  of  Svengali  is,  un- 
happily, an  example  of  Mr,  Tree's  surrender.  It  is  a  nusierpiecc  of 
make-up,  of  grimace,  of  trick,  of  elaborated  comic  business,  of 
cxtravagaoi  cfTcct.  It  would  be  a  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
for  an  actor  without  a  name  and  without  an  aim,  but  the  triumph  is 
loo  facile  to  satis^'  when  it  is  achieved  by  Mr,  Tree.  The  fascination 
of  netiuDorphosts  by  makeup  has  appealed  always  with  undue  in- 
fistence  to  Mr.  Tree,  but  even  in  cases  where  the  outward  change 

the  most  complete  and  the  most  amazing,  as  in  the  old  police 
minister  in  "  The  Red  Lamp,"  there  was  a  creation  behind  the  shell, 
a  twain  behind  the  paint.  The  astonishing  cleverness  of  Mr.  Tree's 
S\-cngaIi  seems  to  have  stopped  with  the  husk  ;  he  appears  for  the 
moment  to  ha\%  laid  what  we  must  needs  call  his  genius  aside,  and 
to  content  himself  with  carrying  from  one  portion  of  the  stage  to 
another  a  rety  remarkable  effigy  of  a  very  remarkable  rascal.  Dut 
the  rascal  does  not  seem  alive,  instinctive  with  music  and  magnetism 
and  dominet'ring  roguery.  It  is  rather  the  woundup  image  of  a 
tascal  that  kicks  dependents  in  the  shins  and  slaps  parsons  on  the 
b*ck  in  obedience  to  some  cleveriy  directed  machinery,  and  that 
ajt  "  pig-dofis  "  at  stated  inten-als  with  the  formality  of  a  clockwork 
doU.  It  is  something  to  concei\e  and  to  carry  out  so  cunning  a 
piece  of  stage- painting,  but  it  is  not  much  for  Mr.  Tree  to  accom- 
plish. It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  Mr.  Tree's  dreams  some  lime  to  play 
the  part  of  Robert  Macaire,  If  ever  he  make  his  dream  a  reality  he 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  soul  behind  the  shreds  and  patches  of 
thai  prince  of  pick-purses,  and  that  it  will  never  do  to  make  him 
■  hat  Mr.  Tree  has  made  Svengali — a  splendid  mask, 

Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond  plays  Little  Billee  in  all  probabihty  as  well 
aa  anyone  could  do  it.  It  is  not  a  part  that  acts  itself  or  that  allows 
of  tny  independence  of  creation.  But  I  am  more  interested  in  Mr, 
Esmond  as  dramatist  than  as  actor.  The  author  of  "  Bogey  "  even 
toore  than  the  author  of  "  The  Divided  Way  "  commands  my  admira- 
tion and  my  applause. 

JUSTIN  HUJiTLV   UOCARIHY, 
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Actor  Editors. 

ACTORS  have  always  shown  a  tendency  to  pose  as  critiGsaiid 
editors  of  the  drama.      Bringing  to  bear  his  unxmlkd 
knowledge  of  stage  resources,  Garrick,  under  the  pretence  of  edidif, 
mangled  a  round  dozen  of  plays  by  Shakespeare  and  contemponiy 
writers,  and  with  exemplary  impudence  reprinted  them  in  his  ova 
*' dramatic  works."    Subsequent  managers,  down  to  Mr.  Angosdn 
Daly,  have  been  no  less  daring,  and  have  maltreated  and  emasoo- 
lated  Shakespeare  until,  in  the  language  of  a  popular  song,  die 
great  bard  ^  dunno  where  'e  are."    Almost  every  actor-manager  wiio 
has  attempted  to  play  in  Shakespeare  has  felt  bound  to  do  so  in  fail 
own  edition,  and  dramatic  shelves  have  groaned  under  Druiy  Lans 
'<  Hamlets  "  and  Covent  Garden  ''  Macbeths."    As  a  rule,  lumber  of 
this  kind  is,  after  a  time,  banished  to  make  room  for  works  of  more 
real  and  enduring  interest     Individuals  are,  however,  still  to  be 
found  sufficiently  zealous  or  misguided  to  look  upon  such  things  as 
of  value,  and  even  to  collect  them.     Some  of  the  more  modem 
productions,  such,  for    instance,  as    the  Lyceum  *' Romeo   and 
Juliet,"  offer  attractions  in   the  shape  of  Illustrations  reproducing 
the  stage  effects  of  the  performance,  and  so  obtain  a  certain  adventi- 
tious \*alue.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  acted  versions,  from  the  days  of 
D'Avenant  to  the  present  time,  are  to  be  regarded — from  one  point 
of  view,  at  least — as  proofs  of  human  vanity  and  presumption. 

Histrionic  Illumination. 

IT  is  none  the  less  certain  that  a  light  of  illumination,  not  always 
to  be  obtained  in  the  closet,  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the 
stage.  The  merest  bam-stormer  that  ever  tore  a  passion  to  rags 
may  suggest  something  that  the  scholar  has  passed  over,  and  the 
weakest  and  least  edifying  presentation  of  a  great  play  is  better  than 
no  representation  at  all.  As  has  often  been  repeated,  and  is,  indeed, 
sufficiently  obvious  to  be  a  commonplace,  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
plays  to  be  seen,  not  read.    So  soon  as  they  had  been  teen  he 


You  Like  It,"  *' Cymbeline,"  and  "The  Tempest,"  Shakespc 
wen  aeven  years  dead.  No  proof  whatever  have  we  that  he  looV 
jghtest  interest  in,  or  derived  the  sSighlest  profit  from,  the  Quartos 
shed  in  his  lifetime.  The  indifTcrence  which  he  displayed  to 
wnas  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  his  poems,  over 
I  be  seems  to  have  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  supervision. 
ire,  however,  depended  upon  Shaltespearc's  care  that  his  work 
d  be  read,  we  should  not  have  had  it  to  read. 

"  Hamlet  from  an  Actor's  Prompt-Book." 
7  £  may  with  propriety  and  advantage  look  to  the  exponent  of 
Stukespeare's  plays  for  a  class  of  infonnation  not  readily 
litated  in  the  closet  or  obtainable  fmrn  perusal.  If  ive  have  not 
no  obtained  much,  it  is  because  the  actor  praclJcaily  says  his 
pon  the  sUge.  Our  modern  actors  have,  however,  begun  to  be 
expansive,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Tree,  and  Others,  have 
M  or  lectured  concerning  theirart.  Mr.  Tree  has,  indeed,  come 
into  the  arena  and  joined  in  the  strife  of  the  critics.  The 
of  his  "  Hamlet  fcom  an  Actor's  Prompl-Book  "  is  less  than  we 
J,  but  it  is  real  PraclicaUy,  his  paper  contributed  to  the 
ugMfy  is  a  defence  of  his  own  rendering  of  "  Hamlet,"  fumish- 
(plaoations  of  the  features  in  it  which  provoked  criticism.  Like 
jfonnances,  Mr.  Tree's  paper  is  ingenious.  Mr.  Tree  is,  indeed, 
■s  ingenious,  though  not  always  convincing.  His  weakness  lies, 
ipi^  in  the  direction  of  super-subtlety,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
t    Jilr.  Tree's  views  generally  concerning  Hamlet's  madness, 
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I  suppose  that  the  majority  of  thinken  will  hold  ditt^  eaentiaDri 
Hamlet  is  sane,  that  he  thiidcs  it  wise  for  his  own  secmitj  to  kig^ 
insanityi  and  that  in  so  doing— as  is  notwiknown,  I  bdieir^intctiil 
life—he  acquires  a  little  of  the  quality  he  simnlates.  The  epm% 
it  must  be  remembered— the  ghostly  visitations  and  the  laowle^ 
of  h'ls  mother's  incest  and  his  uncle's  fratricide — are  things  rwkiilitfJ 
to  interfere  with  perfect  mental  balance. 

Mr.  Tree  on  Hamlet. 

WHEN  we  come  to  the  carrying-out  of  the  the(»y,  we  findlir; 
Tree  super-subtle.    Sedcin^  as  he  proclaims^  to  «HwwHMhi 
the  meaning  of  the  play  by  stage  business^  he  makes  Hamle^in  *al 
the  frankness  of  his  nature,"  give  **  his  hand  to  Rosenoanti ;  hefindi 
it  [surely  the  corresponding  hand  is  meant]  moist  with  moistnensf 
nervousness  and  treachery;  he  looks  into  Rosenciantz^qfci^al 
reading  in  them  a  confirmation  of  the  hand's  betrayal,  he  sudden^ 
asks,  'Were  you  not  sent  for?    Is  it  your  own  inclining?    b  kt 
free   visitation?'     And  he  wrings  from  the  two  confederates  a 
confession  of  espionage."     All  this  I  regard  as  superfluous  lad 
fantastic     \Vhat  the  moistness  of  treachery  may  be  I  know  not 
The  service,  however,  rendered  the  King  and  Queen  by  Kosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem  would  not  be  apt  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  treachery,  nor  would  they  be  specially  ashamed  of  it    A  mother 
seeks  to  induce   them  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  son's  illness. 
Wliat  more  natural  ?    A  king  asks  to  know  the  cause  of  "  wild  and 
whirling  words  "  in  the  heir  to  the  throne.     Strong  enough  motives 
has  he  for  mistrust,  but  he  wears  as  yet  a  mask  of  kindness  and 
goodness.    He  wishes  the  two  visitors  to  seduce  Hamlet  into  the 
pursuit  of  pleasures  suitable  to  his  age — a  not  unpleasant  duty  occa- 
sionally confided   to  courtiers,   and  one  involving  no  feding  of 
humiliation  and  no  thought  of  treachery. 

Hamlet's  Relations  to  Ophelia. 

IN  Hamlet's  relations  to  Ophelia  we  see  the  same  needless  finesse. 
That  Hamlet  loved  Ophelia  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  last  act, 
in  passionate  words  that  leave  no  room  for  doubt  That  the  attempt 
to  banish  her  from  his  mind  proved  too  strong  for  him  is  to  be 
assumed.  It  is  made  as  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  he  accepts 
of  wiping  from  the  tablet  of  his  memory  "  all  trivial  fond  recordSi" 
all  '*  pressures  past"  The  scene  wherein  Hamlet  comes  upon  the 
object  of  his  worship  has,  Mr.  Tree  thinks,  "  perhaps  more  than  9nj 
otheTi  vexed  the  minds  of  the  analyticaL**    Mr.TreeattaniAstetfimr 
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;  upon  il  from  imaginative  siage  treatment.    The  opening  is 

enough.     When  addressed  by  Ophelia  in  the  words,  "  Good 

lord,  how  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? "  Hamlet  (who 

purposely  shunned  her)  attempts,  with  infinite  sadness,  to  leave 

presence  with  the  ivords,  "I  humbly  thank  you.    Well,  well, 

lell,"    He  is  arrested  by  her,  and,  in  answer  to  her  assertion  that 

le  has  remembrances  of  him,  is  on  the  point  of  embracing  her,  when 

is  hand  falls  on  the  medallion  containing  his  father's  portrait  which 

e  wears  round  his  neck.     Thoughts  of  his  responsibilities  arise 

ithin  his  mind,  and  he  at  once  shrouds  himself  in  his  assumed 

ladness.     With  the  full  details  of  the  scene  that  follows  I  cannot 

leaL     It  is  a  decidedly  shrewd  and  just  observation  of  Mr.  Tree's 

It  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  [hat  Ophelia  goes  to 

r  death  ignorant  of  Hamlet's  love.     The  conclusion  of  the  scene, 

conceived  by  Mr.  Tree,  is  wrong.     Returning  in  a  revulsion  of 

:ling,  after  having  rushed  from  the  room,  Hamlet  finds  Ophelia 

Heeling  at   the  couch  sobbing    in  anguish.     His  "  impulse  is  to 

insole  her ;  but  he  dares  not  show  his  heart.  Unobscr\'ed,  he  steals 

)  to  her,  tenderly  kisses  one  of  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  silently  steals 

jm  the  room,  finding  his  way  without  his  eyes,  giving,  in  one  deep 

igh,  all  his  love  to  the  winds." 

Ophelia's  Icxor.\nce  of  Hamlet's  Love. 
E  have  here  the  best  concelrable  instance  of  the  over-subtlety 
which  is  due  to  Mr,  Tree's  German  origin.  All  that  has 
len  said  sounds  very  pretty,  but  it  is  false,  simply  because  it  is 
ipossible.  It  is  contrary  to  every  law  in  love's  calendar.  Can  the 
an  a  woman  has  loved,  and  for  whom  shortly  she  is  going  to  her 
ath,  bend  over  her,  take  up  one  of  her  locks,  kiss  it,  and  silently 
:al  from  the  room  without  her  knowledge  ?  It  is  high  treason  to 
re  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible.  The  presence  would  be  felt, 
c  caress  received  with  a  shivering  delight.  It  is,  of  course,  rhapsody 
len  Tennyson  makes  one  of  his  heroes,  supposed  to  be  intended 
r  himself,  say  of  the  coming  of  his  sweet — 

Wete  it  ever  so  airy  a  lrcai5, 
Wy  heait  would  heu  her  »nd  beat ; 

Wete  il  earth  in  an  ratthy  bsd. 
My  duit  would  hear  liet  and  bcnl, 

Hwi  I  been  for  a  century  dead. 

is,  however,  figuratively  and  really  happier  than  the  idea  tliat  live 
lOdies  and  souls  can  be  so  near  together  as  Mr.  Tree  devises,  and 
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remain  unconscious  of  each  other's  presence.  The  cyes^  smnuning 
with  tears,  of  Ophelia  would  have  been  turned  up  to  her  lover,  and 
the  dream  that  Ophelia  would  die  ignorant  of  Hamlefs  love  would  be 
finally  dispelled.  Mr. Tree  hasreadthat  Edmund  Kean  inthisscene 
used  to  come  again  on  the  scene,  and,  after  loddng  at  Ophelia  with 
tenderness,  smother  her  hands  with  passionate  kisses  and  rush  wildty 
away.  This  is  conceivable  enough.  A  man  might  smother  not  hands 
only,  but  face,  eyes,  lips,  with  passionate  kisses,  and  rush  wildlyamqr, 
knowing  it  was  for  the  last  time ;  but  the  kiss  on  the  tress  is  a  piece 
of  sentimentality  that  will  not  pass. 

Was  Hahlet  Fat? 

ONE  piece  of  verbal  criticism,  and  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Tkte^s 
interesting  paper.    Few  passages  have  caused  more  comment 
than  the  words  of  the  Queen  in  the  fencing  scene^  that  Hamlet  is 
*'  fat  and  scant  of  breath."    For  this,  Mr.  Tree  proposes  to  read 
*<  faint  and  scant  of  breath."    Mr.  Tree  is  not  the  first  to  make  the 
suggestion.    It  originated  with  Mr.  H.  Wyeth,  of  Winchester,  viio 
proposed  it  to  Dr.  Ingleby,  who,  in'  turn,  communicated  it  as  a  fine 
reading  to   Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  who,  on  March  9,  1867,  gave  it 
publicity  in  Notes  and  Queries.    The  supposition  was  hdd  on  the 
authority  of  Roberts,  the  player,  that  Lowin,  who  was  known  to  have 
acted  FalstafT  and  King  Henry  VHI.,  and  might  consequently  have 
been  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  corpulence,  was  the  original  Hamlet 
In  this  case  the  use  of  the  word  ''fat"  would  be  justified  and 
explained.    More  recent  evidence  shows,  however,  the  extreme  pro^ 
bability  that  Burbadge  was  the  first  Hamlet.    Burbadge  himself  was 
also  stout,  and  might  thus  have  justified  the  employment  of  the  word. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  favours 
the  notion  that  "  faint "  should  be  read  for  "  fat."    Plahwe^  in  his 
"Hamlet,  Prinz  von  Dannemark,"  would  substitute  "  hot,"  and  quotes 
an  earlier  line  of  the  King  speaking  of  having  a  chalice  prepared  for 
the  combatants  when  they  are  "  hot  and  dry."     To  all  this  I  only 
answer  that  "  fat "  is  the  reading  of  all  the  folios  and  quartos.    The 
safe  and  sensible  rule  at  length  adopted  in  Shakespearian  criticism 
is  that  when  a  sentence  has  a  distinct  and  conceivable  meaning,  it  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  conjecture.    "  Fat "  is  intelligible  enough,  and 
must  be  left  as  it  stands.    It  is,  moreover,  I  venture  to  think,  die 
very  word  that  Shakespeare  intentionally  used,  and  is  better  and 
more  appropriate  than  all  suggested  substitutes. 
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THE  MILLER  OF  HASCOMBE. 

Bv  W,  F.  Alexander- 

IT  was  absolutely  quiet  on  the  hill-top  where  the  windmill  stood, 
its  weather-beaten  sails  marking  a  cross  against  the  radiant  sky 
a  July  afternoon.    Quiet,  except  for  the  slow  rhythmical  sound  of 
find  among  the  pine  trees  crowding  the  northward  slope  with  their 
lotonous    grey-green   tufts,   and    the  sighing  they  made    only 
:Dtuated  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  with  its  vast  horizons  and  the 
arched  over  it  like  a  bow.    Just  in  front  of  the  mill  the  heathery 
of  ground  was  broken  by  a  few  fir  trees,  whose  lightly  pendant 
Rinches    looked     wonderfully  soft    and    impalpable    against    the 
mmcnsity  of  blue,  and  seemed  to  fall  across  the  distance,  mixing 
leir  slight  delicate  outlines  with  the  aerial  shapes  of  hills  so  far  away 
il  the  light  fell  on  them  softly  as  on  water,  and  their  streaks  of 
le  or  grey  meant  perhaps  the  sunlight  or  cloud  of  a  whole  hillside 
over  yonder.     Far  down  lay  the  wide  sweep  of  the  inten-ening 
riley — almost  a  forest  it  seemed  on  this  bird's-eye  view  but  for  the 
ledlcy  of  reddish-brown  patches  which  were  its  cornfields.     Here 
IDd  there  some  piece  of  water  sparkled  like  a  fragment  of  glass,  but 
'hatcvcr  towns  or  villages  might  be   there    were    hidden  away — 
rallowcd  up,  as  it  were,  in  that  sylvan  vastness.     Northward  from 
le  mill  the  sight  travelled  over  a  plateau  thickly  coated  with  red 
eallier — (he  later  bluebells  mixing  with  it  in  all  the  audacity  of 
ure's  colouring — till  the  view  was  barred  by  a  range  of  chalk  liills — 
-nunpan  of  hill  that  looked  strangely  desolate  with  the  white  scars 
its  quarries  gluiting  in  the  sun.     From  this  northern  range  local 
mdition  affirmed  that  the  dome  of  St.   Paul's  was  occasionally 
isible.     But  however  that  might  be,  the  hill  country  round  looked 
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as  savage  aiid  untitled  as  it  must  have  looked  ai  the  coming  of  I 
Romans. 

A  man  in  dusty  white  clothes  lay  stretched  beneath  the  fir  trees, 
the  shadows  of  their  branches  playing  lightly  across  his  form.  It 
was  the  miller  in  person,  but  looking  closely  at  him  one  saw  that  the 
white  deposit  on  his  garments  was  hardly  thick  enough  to  give  him 
the  real  professional  air  ;  it  was  dust,  too,  of  several  days'  standing, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  his  milling  was  not  a  verj-  laborious  business, 
and  also  that  he  had  no  efficient  motive  for  brushing  his  clothes. 
The  curious  thing  was  that,  as  he  lay  there  on  his  stomach,  propped 
on  his  elbows  like  a  man  who  has  no  idea  of  being  disturbed,  he  was 
reading  a  book,  and  this  book  was  a  volume  of  poetr^'.  There  was  an 
odd  look  about  the  man,  a  kind  of  detachment  from  his  apparent 
condition  that  showed  itself  in  the  contrast  between  his  face  and 
dress.  He  appeared  something  over  thirty,  and  his  face,  with  its 
aquiline  nose  and  grey  rather  melancholy  eyes,  bore  a  certain  stamp 
of  refinement,  queerly  mixed  with  an  air  of  rather  farouche  rusticity, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  classify  him.  When  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  his  book  and  let  them  wander  over  the  distant  view  there  was 
a  pensiveness  in  his  look,  a  quick  response  to  the  aerial  light  playing 
over  yonder,  and  a  kind  of  wistfulness  as  well,  that  surely  did  not 
belong  to  a  man  whose  natural  business  in  the  world  was  simply  to 
be  a  miller. 

The  light  on  the  hills  grew  softer  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  bul 
the  answering  light  in  the  man's  eyes  died  away  presently,  as  he 
sank  into  a  reverie  that  seemed  none  of  the  happiest.  Several  times 
he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  sweep  of  heather  beyond 
the  mill,  but  the  great  bare  upheaval  of  the  hill  was  always  empty, 
unchanging  but  for  the  blue  shadows  of  clouds  that  flitted  over  it 
now  and  then.  At  length  the  miller  rose  to  his  feet,  and  leaving  hit 
book  on  the  grass,  seemingly  with  an  entire  carelessness  as  to  its 
fate,  strolled  slowly  along  the  brow  towards  a  cottage  thai  lay  in  the 
slight  hollow  where  the  road  climbed  up.  It  was  a  decrepit  liltk 
building,  and  the  small  kitchen  garden  round  it  looked  a  Gidccn^ 
fleece  of  cultivation  in  the  wilderness.  An  old  woman  mucb  bent 
with  age  was  pottering  about  among  the  currant  bushes ;  as  ihe 
raised  her  head  at  the  miller's  approach  her  face  showed  all  wrinUcdt 
the  long  discoloured  skin  falling  in  deep  crevices  beneath  her  cbcHt- 
bones,  giving  her,  with  the  stony,  distrustful  look  of  her  sunken  cfi, 

1  appearance  that  was  almost  startlingly  witch-ltke.      Seeing  ho 
e  in  mid-summer,  one  involuntarily  thought  of  winter,  and  the 

Mig  persistence  of  cold  on  this  solitary  height.     But  if  her  air  «M 
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by  no  means  benevolent,  the  old  woman  was  talkative,  and  as  slie 
hobbled  forward  the  two  Etarled  a  conveisation  in  the  intensely 
deliberaitive  manner  of  country  people  to  whom  time  counts  for 
absolutely  nothing. 

"  It's  a  fine  afternoon,  Mrs.  GafTney,"  the  miller  began  hopefully. 

"Ay,  it's  fine  enough,"  she  returned,  in  a  hoarsely  quavering 
TXMce  ;  "  il  'ull  be  wet  enough  to-morrow,  I'm  thinking  1 " 

"  Well,  turn  about,  you  know,  Mrs,  Gaffney,"  the  miller  replied  to 
this  pessimistic  utterance. 

"  Ay,  young  man,  I've  seen  days  and  turns  a  many,  an'  more  than 
you,  I  can  tell  ye,  and  many's  been  the  bad  un." 

Mrs.  Gaffney  seemed  indignant  at  his  cheerfulness,  .rid  mumbled 
on  in  a  kind  of  sohloquy. 

"  Ay,  so  it  'ull  go  on,  so  it  'ull  go  on,  till  the  Judi^n.ent,  an'  that 
^lll  come  quick  enough  I  think  lo  myself  many's  the  time.  Some- 
times il  seems  like  I  was  forgotten  by  ihem  above  " — the  old  woman's 
voice  sank  to  an  infantile  whisper—"  an'  it's  hard  living,  come  to  my 
■g^  I  can  tell  ye-     See  them  ginger-beer  bottles  "—a  small  row  of 

ie  luxuries,  in  fact,  decorated  her  window — "  twelve  I  got  last 
April  was  a  year,  and  two  I've  sold  ;  it's  poor  work  living  in  these 
ports  surely," 

The  miller  lounged  by  the  paling,  and  listened  lo  this  recital  with 
■  certain  ur  of  familiarity. 

Any  one  coming  up  from  the  village  to-day,  Mrs.  Gaffney  ?  "  he 
Inquired,  when  she  paused.  As  though  by  force  of  suggestion,  ihe 
old  woman  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looked  keenly  along 
the  hill-lop. 

Times  my  granddarter  comes  up  wi'  my  bit  o'  groceries,  and 
she  don't,"  she  said  then  with  a  rather  artificial  indifference, 
n't  tell  ye  nought  of  il.  Mister  Miller."  The  person  addressed 
looked  a  trifle  dissatisfied  at  her  reticence.  "  I  call  ye  miller,  d'ye 
iee,  for  all  I  don't  hold  with  people  giving  themselves  out  for  what 
Ihey  ain't,"  the  old  woman  continued  with  a  kind  of  rancour,  and 
llie  self-styled  miller  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw. 

He  stretched  himself  again  on  the  hill-top,  and  looked  idly  round 

T  the  heather.  It  was  not  long  before  something  caught  his  eye 
Acre — a  white  speck  moving  slowly  across  the  purplish  grey  back- 
poond  of  the  hill — a  speck  that  seemed  to  gather  the  landscape 
Itound  il  as  it  approached,  and  become  the  centre  of  its  vast  inanimate 
life,  nmply  because  it  was  a  human  form.  Nearer  slill,  it  was  the 
fcrm  of  a  woman — outlined  now  against  ihe  sky,  the  Hghi,  careless 
not'cnienl  and  slender  shape  displayed  her  youthfulness,  and  in  that 
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deserted  place  there  was  something  fe^nnnti^g  in  the  toach  of  life 
she  brought  with  her  and  the  simple  fieshness  of  her  while  diesi  €b 
the  sombre  expanses  of  the  heather.  To  the  man  watdung  her  tk 
distant  figure  seemed  endowed  with  a  stiangeidyBiccfaani^bonowd 
from  solitude  and  the  waste  around  her.  But  her  patfi  took  herpit 
him  down  to  the  cottage  in  the  hoBowy  and  as  she  HfiTy^4fj  ^ot 
and  went  in,  the  miller  plunged  back  into  his  book  with  an  ak  «f 
imperturbable  acquiescence  in  the  fiict  that  the  giif  s  visit  was  lot 
intended  for  him. 

As  Mrs.  Gaffney  hinted,  he  was  a  miller  more  by  caprice  daa  by 

vocation.     In  spite  of  his  dusty  exterior  he  was  a  man  oiTcnltiiitioi^ 

and,  so  far  from  being  a  countryman,  liad  bq;un  life  by  siibdH| 

his  young  inclinations  and  lively  muscles  to  the  routine  that  oeoei- 

sarily  reigns  behind  the  counter  of  a  bank.    But  Wilfred  DacfoM 

was  one  of  the  few  who,  by  some  luckless  throw-back  to  a  moe 

primitive  range  of  instincts,  are  ceaselessly  ill  at  ease  in  the  bridcand 

mortar  of  civUisation ;  he  had  hated  banking  inexpressibly,  hanmed 

as  he  was  by  the  craving  for  natural  surroundings  and  the  nosta^ 

of  the  open  air.    Like  other  people,  he  concealed  his  longings  under 

the  mask  of  humour,  and  his  intimate  friends  were  hardly  aware  hov 

repulsive  the  arid  look  of  that  palatial  chamber  at  the  bank  teal|f 

was  to  him,  or  that  he  found  the  pretensions  to  rural  beauty  adianoed 

by  the  suburb  he  lived  in  perhaps  more  intolerable  still.     To  a  man 

like  Wilfred  Draycott  a  love  affair  was,  of  course,  ine\'itable ;  he  was 

an  imaginative  fellow,  and  very  ready  to  find  the  heroine  of  his 

craving  in  a  young  lady  who  was  certainly  an  ornament  of  the  sociely 

of  Peckham.     He  had  waited  for  her  with  an  entire  constancy  while 

his  salar>'  at  the  bank  crept  up  by  slow  degrees  of  ^lo  a  year, 

contriving  meanwhile  to  forget  his  abhorrence  of  the  ledger  m  the 

not  ungrounded  belief  that  she  also  was  waiting  for  him.     But  Ae 

lady  found  waiting  tedious  in  the  end,  and  had  jilted  him  at  last  fior 

a  wealthier  rival.     She  chose  to  reproach  him  for  his  tardiness. 

"  You  know  I  am  getting  old  enough  to  be  miserable  without  a 

carriage,''  she  wrote  to  him,  in  a  strain  probably  intended  for  a 

friendly  jocularity.    What  the  following  years  of  disillusionment  and 

unlightened  "  sticking  to  business  "  were  like  to  Wilfred  may  be 

divined,  perhaps,  by  a  kindred  spirit ;  it  was  a  topic  on  which  he 

himself  was  entirely  silent.    On  his  father's  death,  however,  he  found, 

himself  in  possession  of  a  small  fortime,  and  he  at  once  renooncedi 

his  commercial  servitude,  intending  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished 

schemes  of  wandering  about  the  world  in  a  condition  of  absohrtft 

freedom. 
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Draycott  wandered  about  ihe  world  immensely,  at  least  about 
e  parts  of  it  which  were  readily  accessible  to  a  man  whose  means 
ined  quite  limited.  He  was  one  of  the  few  quiet  and  passionate 
hits  who  can  really  lose  themselves  in  Nature,  merely  in  watching 
E  grasses  eddying  in  the  wind  or  the  ruddy  light  on  some  pine 
xn,  and  he  traversed  most  comers  of  the  wilder  parts  of  Southern 
igland,  often  alone,  and  almost  always  on  foot,  without  malung  any 
erceptible  approach  to  satiety.  But  there  was  one  thing  Draycott 
ertajnly  grew  weary  of— that  was,  of  his  own  attitude  as  a  mere 
pectator,  of  not  belonging  in  any  real  way  to  the  scenes  he  delighted 
— he  grew  tired  of  being  perpetually  outside.  Then  reaching 
ascombe  one  evening  he  had  seen  the  mill,  with  its  surrounding 
oes  darkly  barred  across  a  lurid  sunset— something  unique  about 
B  place  had  charmed  him,  and  on  making  inquiries  he  found  the 
iD  was  standing  empty  on  account  of  the  diminishing  supply  of 
TR.  A  stroke  of  fancy  made  him  its  tenant,  and  the  milling 
■iness  was  not  hard  to  learn.  Draycott  was  ready  to  grind  corn 
a  phenomenally  low  rate,  and  corn  was  actually  brought  to  htm 
pind  by  occasional  carts  that  toiled  up  the  long  slope  with  the 
sit  slowness  carts  may,  perhaps,  have  Jiad  elsewhere  before  the 
duge.  At  least,  the  machinery  was  kept  from  dissolving  entirely 
D  rust. 

Hascombe  Hill  had,  of  course,  the  drawback  of  its  intense  loneli- 
There  had  been  a  charm  about  that  at  Erst,  but  after  some 
Kiths  Draycott  acknowledged  to  himself  that  to  have  Mrs.  Gaffney 
•  one's  only  neighbour  after  all  left  something  to  be  desired.    The 

I  woman  had  lived  there  alone  since  her  husband's  death  ;  she  con- 
i  to  subsist  somehow,  chiefly  on  the  savings  of  the  man's  wood- 

;  business  ;  but  her  solitary  communion  with  Nature  had  left 
r  a  very  singular  being  in  most  respects.     The  first  time  Draycott 

II  spoken  to  her  he  had  found  her  scanning  the  wide  horizon,  then 
grey  and  sombre,  in  the  early  spring  evening,  with  a  look  of  vaguely 
peiplexed  alarm.     "  I  do  hear,"  she  said,  "  as  how  the  French  have 

I,  and  are  marching  through  the  country,  slaughtering  as  they 

!>'ye  think  it  'ull  be  true  ? "    What  odd  end  of  talk  she  had  so 

rely  twisted  up,  or  what  dream  of  her  own,  it  was  quite  beyond 

o  divine.     On  another  occasion  she  had  certainly  dreamed,  this 

e  thai  a  fortune  had  been  left  her,  and  for  some  time  was  full  of 

a  of  travelling  to  London  in  search  of  it,     What  stopped  her 

I  that  she  could  not  remember  "  the  gentleman's  name."     The 

Jusions  passed  through  her  head,  and  occasionally  found 

t  lodging  there.    Old  as  she  was,  she  was  troubled  with 
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frequent  fits  of  panic  at  the  idea  thai  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at 
hand — an  idea  that  seemed  to  recur  to  her  brain  whene^-erthcairwis 
heavy  with  blight,  or  when  the  clouds  piled  on  the  horizon  look  some 
sinister  aspect.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  only  expression  for  the  lumcleii 
terror  that  seems  at  momenta  to  reside  in  solitary  places. 

Mrs.  Gaffney  was  not  so  entirely  alone  in  the  world  as  she  would 
have  had  you  believe.  In  fact,  she  subsisted  largely  on  the  aid  of 
her  son-in-law,  the  wheelwright  at  A\'onersh — who,  the  old  woaian 
would  admit  in  moments  of  particular  confidence,  sent  her  a  bit  o' 
groceries  and  other  supplies  with  a  very  fair  regularity.  "  He's  a  pnwd 
un,  he  is,"  Mrs.  Gaffney  would  promptly  add  to  this  disclosure.  "He 
wouldn't  bear  to  have  me  goin'  on  the  parish."  The  explanatioa 
sounded  a  trifle  cynical ;  perhaps  it  was  none  the  less  in  accordance 
with  fact.  it  was  generally  the  wheelwright's  daughter,  Nellie 
Langrish  by  name,  who  conveyed  these  bounties  to  the  widow,  and 
it  was  she  whom  Draycott  occasionally  watched  crossing  the  heath, 
and  watched  on  her  passage  as  the  most  vividly  human  incident  of 
his  day.  One  evening  he  was  lounging  by  the  old  woman's  gate,  listen- 
ing to  her  familiar  tale,  when  the  girl  suddenly  came  upon  him  round 
the  comer  of  the  fence.  She  was  just  a  tillage  girl,  tall,  and  one 
might  almost  say  splendidly  built,  with  a  bright  colour  and  grey  qa 
looking  out  beneath  their  lashes  with  a  pleasant  sincerity— 
touching,  besides,  with  that  sudden  look  of  alarmed  embarrassm 
them  on  fir.ding  herself  confronted  with  a  stranger.  She  ddivc 
over  her  basket  to  Mrs.  GafTney  and  passed  inside  the  gate,  entn 
ing  herself  thus  from  Draycott,  whom  civility  and  the  absence  of  inriia- 
tion  kept  naturally  without.  He  remained  a  moment  looking  at  ibe 
bright,  shy  face  of  the  girl,  who  stood  there  silent ;  then,  although 
Mrs,  Gaffney  was  to  all  appearance  indifferent  to  which  of  them  she 
entrusted  her  dark  sayings,  he  found  it  better  to  disappear.  In  spite 
of  the  flour-dust  on  his  clothes,  these  people  somehow  remained,  and 
seemingly  preferred  to  remain,  remote  from  him. 

It  happened  that  they  met  often  like  that  during  the  ensuing 
weeks.     It  was  not  precisely  that  Draycott  planned  these  encouatc 
but  in  his  extreme  solitude  he  naturally  craved  for  some  kind  of  b 
speech,  and  since  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Gaffney  herself  was  h 
more  cheerful  than,  say,  a  visit  to  the  Witch  of  Endor,  he  acqoiredfl 
habit  of  strolling  to  her  cotUge  on  the  day  and  about  the  hour  h 
Nellie  Langiish  was  apt  to  make  her  appearance  there.    That  y 
woman  at  first  greeted  him  with  a  curt  and  rather  hostile  nod,  d 
eventually  with  a  smile,  which  had  a  faint  air  of  welcome  in  it— all  ll 
more  pleasing  to  him  because  it  remained  timorous  and  emban»*ed. 
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!ie  hardly  ever  spoke  to  him  directly,  and  therefore  his  imagination 
irelt  all  the  more  readily  on  the  unostentatious  charm  there  was  in 
•r  shy,  girhsh  way,  with  her  fresh  colouring  and  the  grave  air  of 
imbt  in  her  grey  eyes  that  made  her  reserve  seem  delicate  and 
inning.  And,  after  ail,  she  was  the  only  embodiment  of  the  feminine 
lystery  A-isible  to  him  in  that  lonely  place,  and  her  image  came  to 
ux  itself  with  his  meditations  among  the  heather  in  strangely  fanciful 
Dnnections.  At  length  he  took  the  great  step  of  walking  with  her 
D  her  return  journey  across  the  hill. 

They  walked  almost  in  silence,  close  together,  indeed,  for  the 
KTTOwness  of  the  path  between  the  miniature  forests  of  fern  left  them 
D  alternative,  but  with  a  mutual  reserve  that  seemed  a  little  absurd 
I  that  wild  expanse  of  natural  life.  Nellie  herself  seemed  greatly 
nbarrassed,  and  hastened  her  steps  whenever  her  companion  found 
[»  more  questions  to  ask  her,  pausing  again,  however,  to  answer  the 
Ext  one  with  an  assumption  of  calmness  that,  in  its  turn,  was  almost 
Kn'oking.  Draycotl  found  the  Nellie  Langrish  he  walked  with  very 
iflerent  from  the  creature  of  his  reverie  ;  he  was  dismally  struck  by 
K  blank  absence  of  any  common  interest  between  them.  Naturally 
B  was  reduced  to  plj-ing  her  with  questions  about  her  own  life.  Her 
r  was  a  wheelwright^"  the  wheelwright,"  she  told  him,  as  though 
e  article  marked  a  very  definite  place  in  the  social  hierarchy  of  the 
Qage,  and  her  brother  helped  him.  There  was  another  brother,  a 
Idler  away  with  his  regiment,  she  scarcely  knew  where— it  was 
mewhcrc  in  America, 

"  Thaf  s  a  pity,"  Draycott  s^d,  catching  something  in  the  tone  of 
a  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  was  sorry  when  he  went,"  the  girl  exclaimed.  "  You  see, 
!  was  fond  of  me,  and  he  was  always  singing  and  happy -like.  But 
ther  didn't  want  him,  and  he  couldn't  get  on  anywhere  hereabouts, 
M  regular,  so  he  went  to  enlist  without  saying  anything." 

"Don't  you  ever  find  it  dull  in  the  village?"  Draycott  asked, 

pidy  wondering  how  to  get  nearer  to  the  facts  of  her  existence. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  dull,"  the  girl  answered,  rather  guardedly. 
It's  like  other  villages,  I  should  think.  And  there  was  a  magic 
atem  twice  last  winter." 

The  bright,  yet  half-doubting,  pride  with  which  Nellie  announced 
lis  latter  fact  seemed  pathetic  to  Draycott,  He  talked  on  to  her  as 
est  he  could,  and  the  girl  gradually  disclosed  to  him  the  few  village 
ds  she  had  to  tell,  half  with  confidence,  half  with  a  timidity  in 

■sing  their  in^gnificance. 

"Father's  bad  tempered  sometimes,"  she  told  him  at  last,  "and 
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mother  just  lets  things  go  on  ; "  and  Draycolt  was  almost  staitli 
find  how  far  he  had  advanced  in  her  confidence. 

It  grew  into  a  custom  for  him  to  see  her  a  long  pan  of  hex 
homewards  among  the  sohtary  fir  woods.  There  was  something  very 
commonplace,  yet  very  charming,  to  him  about  these  walks  with  the 
village  girl  and  the  shy  companionship  she  oRercd  him,  answering  all 
his  questions  in  her  matter-of-fact  way,  yet  with  a  delicate  rcKive 
behind  that  which  oflen  puzzled  him.  But  Nellie  never  asked 
questions  about  himself — it  seemed  as  though  she  found  it  naiioal 
for  his  existence  to  be  a  perfect  blank  to  her.  Still,  one  e^•e^in|, 
weeks  later,  there  came  a  change.  They  had  scarcely  followed  the 
winding  path  among  the  ferns  for  a  hundred  paces,  and  Nellie  ns 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Father  says  there's  no  sense  keeping  a  mill  up  at  Hascombe,"  she 
remarked  with  great  demureness — with  a  glance  of  sidelong  curio^ty, 
too,  that  with  her  youth  and  naiveness  was  very  pardonable— sas 
charming  rather  to  a  man  in  whose  concerns  no  one  had  dispbyed 
very  much  interest  for  lialf  a  twelvemonth. 

"  Perhaps  it  does  seem  a  little  crackbrained,"  he  admitted,  veij 
much  afraid  of  explaining  himself ;  "  but  then,  you  sec,  1  haw 
tried  it.     Don't  you  think  the  miller  should  know  best?" 

"  Father  says  no  man  could  make  a  living  up  there — not 
milling,"  Nellie  retorted  persistently. 

"  I  wouldn't  contradict  your  father  on  any  account,"  he 
humbly.     "  It  isn't  a  very  grand  living." 

"But  couldn't  you  make  your  living  somewhere  else  betto?" 
This  time  the  girl  looked  full  at  him  with  a  glance  that  was  almost 
protecting. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Nellie,  I'm  a  queer  fellow.  I  like  being  high  u[>— 
looking  over  the  country,"  Draycott  said,  painfully  conscious  bO* 
imbecile  it  must  sound  to  her. 

"  It's  dreadful  lonesome,"  the  girl  said  blankly. 

Draycott  felt  a  sort  of  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  mystifj' 
her.  "  I  don't  mind  its  being  lonesome,"  he  said ;  "  at  least,  not 
much.    You  see,  I  can  read  my  books." 

"  Books  ! "  the  girl  exclaimed.  She  looked  confusedly  down- 
ward and  bit  her  lips.  "Then  you're  a  gentleman,"  she  said  H 
length,  with  a  voice  that  liad  suddenly  grown  resen-ed. 

"  I  don't  know.  One  needn't  be  very  high  and  mighty  just  W 
like  reading,"  Draycott  answered  with  a  rather  shamefaced  laugh. 

Nellie  said  nothing,  but  brushed  along  beside  him,  plucking  off 
the  little  green  twbts  of  leaf  from  the  taller  ferns  :  her  colour  hail 
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3sco,  and  her  step  was  hurried  to  a  degree  ihat  madu  conversation 
decidedly  awkward.  Presently  she  paused— a  little  out  of  breath. 
*■  TTiere's  a  schoolmaster  down  to  Dumgate  they  say  has  a  deal  of 
learning,"  she  said,  as  though  regaining  courage.  "  Were  you  ever 
B  schoolmaster  ?  " 

"No,  I  never  was,"  Draycott  said,  perfectly  understanding  that 
her  drift  was  to  classify  him  somehow,  "  I  was  in  a  l>ank  once,  but 
I  don't  particularly  care  to  remember  it.  Do  you  know,  Nellie, 
there's  nothing  I  can  think  of  pleasanler  than  just  walking  with  you  ?  " 

The  girl  coloured  and  laughed  with  a  timid  triumph, 

"  \\'hat's  it  hke  in  a  bank  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  would  much  sooner  be  a  miller,"  he  told  her,  and  she  laughed 
Sgaln,  this  time  with  a  palpable  bewilderment 

"  You  know,  we  have  some  books  at  home,"  she  said  presently, 

I  a  reviving  courage ;  "  there's  the  BibSe,  of  course,  and  one  or 
two  like  that ;  then  there's  Thomson's  Poems — I  read  some  of  them 
once — and  Crook's  'Garden  Herbs,'  and  Robson  on  'Farriery.' 
Don't  you  think  they're  good  books  ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  books  if  you  live  with 
people,"  Draycott  said  erasively. 

"  No ;  it's  when  you're  alone,  I  suppose  ?  "  the  girl  answered  with 
an  evident  compassion. 

That  evening  they  walked  far  down  the  hill  together ;  first  down 
tiie  desolate  slopeofthe  fir-woods,  then  among  the  softer  oak  coppices, 
Vrbere  the  mossy  path  wound  this  way  and  that,  as  though  it,  too,  had 
lost  itself  among  the  density  of  the  ferns  and  hazels ;  so  on  to  the 
by-road,  winding,  too,  like  a  tunnel  of  bright  green  under  the  over- 
arching brushwood,  touched  now  with  bright  dashes  of  pink  and 
mauve  where  the  blackberries  were  in  flower.  It  was  a  charming 
iroodland  road,  and  one  that  seemed  to  loiter  on  its  way  to  the 
village,  as  though  no  one  had  c-ver  been  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  there. 
And  that  was  fortunate,  for  as  they  neared  the  great  luxuriant  clump 
of  beeches  tliat  marked  the  entrance  to  the  viliage  Nellie  grew 
suddenly  reticent,  walking  faster,  with  little,  uneasy  glances,  as  though 
fearing  detection,  and  at  the  last  turn  of  the  road  she  stood  still 
IllOgelhcr.     Draycott  halted  too,  misunderstanding  her  thought. 

"  It's  a  pleasant  village,  yours,"  he  said,  "  Do  you  know,  I  envy 
you  living  there  sometimes  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  simple  ? "  the  girl  answered  with  a  sudden 
tartness ;  then,  looking  up  and  down  the  road  with  a  kind  of  alarm, 
ihe  blushed  violently,  and,  with  an  abrupt  "  Good-night,  sir,"  thrown 

•  her   shoulder,  stepped    hastily   on.     Draycott  saw    tliat  his 
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company  was  no  longer  welcome,     "Very  likely  she  has  a  sweetheait 

in  the  village,  and  this  is  his  boundar)',"  he  remarked  lo  himsd^ 
Ijcginning  his  sohtary  ivalk  up  the  hill  again  in  a  thoroughly  masciilina 
state  of  initation. 

Still,  on  the  third  e\'ening  after  tliat,  he  \ras  waiting  for  her  at  the 
familiar  corner  of  Mrs,  Gaffncy's  fence.  As  Nellie  raised  the  ludi 
her  face  lighted  up  charmingly  on  seeing  him;  at  the  same 
Draycott  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  woman  peering  at  him  throu^ 
the  scarlet  runners  with  an  intense  suspicion,  her  face  all  furrowed 
up  by  its  wrinkles,  making  a  curiously  sinister  contrast  to  the  flover- 
ing  plants  that  encircled  it.  The  old  woman  hobbled  out  after  the 
girl  in  an  obviously  discontented  frame  of  mind.  "  Ay,  you're  therev 
are  ye?"  was  her  modicum  of  greeting  to  Draycott 
forward  from  his  concealment.  She  muttered  something  to  faeisdf 
in  a  dolorous  tone,  but  Mrs.  Gaffney's  train  of  thought  was  nent 
very  lucid.  And  her  "  Poor  I  may  be,  but  always  respectable,"  m 
a  scutiraenl  Draycott  at  least  was  willing  to  have  her  entrust  to  the 
surrounding  landscape.  Nellie  Langrish  seemed  to  pay  no  atlentiOQ 
to  her,  looking  up  brightly  at  Draycott  instead,  as  they  turned  awif 
together;  the  girl  seemed  radiant  to-night,  and  bashfully  delighted 
at  his  presence.  Evidently  she  felt  herself  forgiven  for  that  abrupt 
"  goodnight "  of  hers  the  Other  evening ;  and,  womanlike,  she  m> 
kinder  because  she  had  offended.  It  was  much  to  Draycott  that  tbii 
woman  should  be  so  willing  to  confide  herself  to  him :  there  was  a 
charming  freshness  to  him  in  having  her  by  his  side  among  the  pints 
as  they  talked  of  simple  things,  laughing  at  little  nothings,  h^ 
whispering  sometimes,  with  the  great  solitude  around  them  drawing 
them  together,  making  their  relationship  seem  different  to  anything 
else  in  the  world.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  distancft. 
between  them ;  once  he  had  been  amused  by  ii,  but  now  he  fdj. 
possessed  by  the  desire  to  make  it  narrower, 

"  Vou  don't  understand  why  I  like  bdng  alone  here  with  the  tT«* 
and  sky  all  around,  Nellie?"  he  asked  her. 

"  No,  1  don't,"  the  girl  said  blankly.     "  Tell 

There  was  a  touch  of  intimacy  in  her  tone  that  made  him  hfltf 
regret  his  ill-advised  effort.     "  Well,  all  tliat  gires  me  thoughts  tb* 
I  shouldn't  have  in  a  town  " — he  glanced  at  her  Cice  to  find  it  int- 
sponsive — "  and  then,  you  see,"  he  went  on,  desperately,  "  there 
things  I  like  to  forget     If  you  like,  I  could  lend  you  a  book 
puts  what  I  mean  much  better." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  understand,"  she  answered  IndiScrently.    " 
perhaps  I  should  understand  about  the  other  things.     Did  any 
e  you  bad  ?  " 
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"Oh,  that's  not  everything,"  he  answered  reluctantly ;  '■  some  one 
s  sure  to  use  you  bad  if  you  only  live  long  enough." 

"  But  some  one  did  ?  "  The  girl's  insistence  seemed  to  Draycott 
00  tender  to  be  rebuffed,  and  it  was  certainly  too  naive  to  be  easily 
traded. 

"A  woman  deceived  me  once,"  he  said  bluntly,  with  that 
Btiength  of  feeling  behind  his  words  which  charms  women  while  it 
lightens  them. 

"  Ah  I  she  must  have  been  a  bad-hearled  one.  I'm  sure  it  was 
none  of  j-our  doing,"  Nellie  said  with  great  intensity.  "  And  if  there 
are  women  like  that  as  are  ladies,  I  'ud  soon  live  in  the  village 
alu-ays  out  of  sight  of  'em.  That  I  would."  Draycott  had  heard 
nothing  of  Nellie's  craving  for  a  loftier  social  sphere  before  that ; 
but  an  obscure  intuition  made  him  aware  that  sympathy  for  him  had 
ftirred  up  the  bottom  of  her  heart  and  the  quaint  romances  latent 
■here — she  had  said  the  very  utmost  thing  in  her  power.  He  was, 
perhaps,  absurdly  grateful  to  her  ;  just  then  the  village  girl  stood  to 
him  for  the  whole  of  womanhood. 

As  generally  happened,  they  had  the  pathway  through  the  thicket 
to  themselves,  and  even  the  road  seemed  deserted,  with  no  human 
being  visible  at  any  of  its  windings  but  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
toad-mender  crouching  over  iiis  heap  of  flints.  Draycott  had 
noticed  him  there  before — with  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  man,  time-worn 
lemnant  of  a  human  creature  as  he  looked,  bent  almost  double  over 
his  task,  which,  probably  enough,  was  appointed  by  parochial  wisdom 
IS  a  cheaper  alternative  to  the  poorhouse.  But  as  they  passed  the 
nan  looked  up  from  behind  liis  homed  spectacles  and  viewed  the 
T  with  a  loose  yet  censorious  grin,  which  gave  his  furrowed  and 
ireather-beaien  cheeks  rather  the  expression  of  a  particularly  animal- 
minded  gargoyle.  He  gave  a  short,  satirical  smack  of  the  lips  when 
Ihey  were  by,  and  fell  to  thumping  his  stones  vindictively,  as  though 
to  emphasise  the  rigour  of  his  moral  sentiments.  But  the  two 
passed  on,  unaware  of  these  demonstrations,  and  reached  the  point 
where  tlie  first  houses  of  the  village  came  in  sight.  A  signal  of 
distress  flew  once  more  in  Nellie's  cheeks  ;  but  this  time  Draycott, 
understanding  her,  turned  short  round,  and  her  gratitude  flashed 
out  beneath  the  smile  of  her  "  Good-night."  He  turned  away  rather 
reluctantly,  however,  from  the  sight  of  those  warm  red  cottages, 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  the  many  flowers  of  their  gardens  ;  the  place 
that  had  looked  to  him  once  so  tantalisingly  human  and  desirable 
seemed  now  to  wear  a  look  of  hostility— to  be  the  Umit  of  a  magic 
orele  that  penned  him  in.  Still,  he  turned  up  the  hill  again,  cheerily 
g  to  himself  even,  and  so  passed  tlic  stonebrcaker  again,  who 
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seemed  roused  by  the  tune  he  hummed  into  thumping  his  flints  o 
more  with  a  positive  ferocity. 

"  It's  wrong  for  me  to  go  with  you  Uke  this  I "     The  girl  si 
still  in  the  fir-wood,  turning  to  Draycott  with  an  imploring  i 
her  bands,  Uke  a  creature  at  bay.     She  seemed  touchingly  bcat^li 
to  him  just  then,  with  the  light  that  poured   through   the  « 
branches  irradiating  her  hair  and  the  wide  grey  eyes  singulai 
and  frightened. 

"What's  put  that  into  your  head,  Nellie?"  he  said  with  a 
surprise. 

"She  says  so,"  the  girl  answered  with  a  kind  of  stubbornness, 
the  half  toss  of  her  head  towards  the  cottage  indicating  Mrs.  Gaffoi; 
as  the  authority  quoted.     "  She's  been  scolding  me  off  and  on  tl 
long  time." 

"She  would  scold  an  archangel,"  Draycott  said. 

"  And  to-day  she  was  worse.     Do  you  know  what  she  s: 
Nellie  paused  as  though  overpowered  by  it.     "She  said  I 
be  ducked  in  the  horse-pond  for  going  with  you." 

"  It  was  an  abominable  thing  to  say,"  Draycott  flamed  out  ll 
time  with  a  genuine  indignation.  The  girl  glanced  at  him  doubting 
the  cruel  confusion  in  which  the  words  had  thrown  her  ended  io  b 
leaning  towards  him,  thankful  for  sympathy. 

"  You  don't  think  me  bad,  do  you  ?  "  she  asked  with  a  stress  upon 
the  "you  "which  was  perilous.  He  touched  her  hand  lightly,  and 
she  let  him  hold  it. 

"Do you  think  I  would  hurt  you,  Nellie?"  was  his  answer. 
look  that  seemed  a  blind  confidence  on  her  face  made  him  &ncy  d 
cloud  had  passed  as  they  walked  together  down  the  sun-warmed  path, 
where  the  thick  beds  of  fern  sparkled  a  living  green.     But  his  c 
panion  only  answered  him  distractedly. 

"Cheer  up,  Nellie,  no  one  will  listen  to  her,"  he  found  him 
saying  presently  in  the  most  comfortable  tone  he  could  a 

"  There's  no  one  to  listen  to  her,"  the  girl  answered  ;  "  but  oh  I"" 
am  frightened  of  things." 

AVith  the  inconsequence  of  instinct,  Draycott  answered  by  kissing 
her,  first  lightly  on  the  cheek  ;  then,  as  she  leaned  passively  towards 
him,  he  kissed  her  the  second  and  third  time  on  the  lips.  But,  once 
released,  the  girl  walked  on,  flushed  and  silent,  hastening  her  pace 
in  front  of  him  almost  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  Draycott  fell  him- 
self perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  had  offended  her  or 
not. 

A  crowd  of  unformed  thoughts  whirled  through  his  brain,  and 
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left  him  perplexed,  as  he  fuUowed  her  down  the  path.  He  had  meant 
Bitle  or  nothing  till  the  moment's  instinct  overmastered  him,  for  at 
the  bottom  he  believed  himself  honest,  and  the  girl  could  be  nothing 
10  him  but  a  passing  fancy.  The  moment  had  been  sweet,  but  he 
mt  his  will  firmly  braced— at  least  the  girl  was  too  much  to  him  to 
end  their  friendship  there — to  let  her  go  without  knowing  whether  or 
not  she  had  forgiven  him. 

Sil  down,  Nellie,  and  talk  a  bit,"  he  said,  his  mind  full  of  vague, 
contradictory  things  he  had  to  say.  He  had  overtaken  her  now ;  it 
was  with  a  kind  of  mute  resistance  that  she  let  him  lead  her  to  a 
sloping  bank  thickly  covered  with  long,  training  sprays  of  whortle- 
berry.  "  Nellie,"  he  said,  "  I  should  hate  to  go  away  from  here  and 
itave  you  altogether."  The  girl  did  not  answer,  but  sat  there,  either 
jingT}-  or  abashed—  he  could  not  tell  which — looking  desolately  at  the 
icod  just  before  her  feet,  li  seemed  to  him  their  parting,  if  it 
then,  must  be  embittered  by  a  total  want  of  understanding. 
mateness  tantalised  him — impulsively  he  threw  his  arm  round 
again.  She  struggled  against  him  desperately  till,  suddenly,  her 
sank  on  his  shoulder  and  her  form  lay  weak  and  inert  in  his 
Draycott  recoiled  with  a  violent  effort  of  self-control ;  then, 
herself  free,  the  girl  rose  as  though  dazed,  and,  quickly 
the  path,  she  turned  from  him  without  a  word,  and  ran 
blindly  till  her  white  figure  vanished  among  the  sombre 

Thinking  it  over  in  his  long  solitude  among  the  heather,  Draycott 
felt  convinced  that  his  own  departure  from  Hascombe  was  the  only 
possible  solution,  wretched  ending  as  it  was,  to  a  drama  that  had 
4lercl(^>ed  itself  so  entirely  apart  from  his  will.  Yet  to  go  seemed 
VKOmfortably  like  acknowledging  a  guilt  he  had  never  meant  to 
orse  still,  it  left  them  with  a  slur  on  their  common  memory 
Ikat  to  bim  seemed  hardly  tolerable.  So  he  waited  ;  but  on  the 
itiird  (lay  his  doubts  were  ended  by  the  appearance  on  the  hill-top  of 
t  bo)'  carrying  Mrs.  Gaffney's  indispensable  basket  on  his  arm— a  boy 
who  grinned,  on  passing  Draycott,  with  the  unhallowed  grin  of  fifteen. 
And  since  it  was  evident  that  the  old  woman  had  not  made  a 
pitgrbnage  to  the  village  to  denounce  them,  the  conclusion  seemed 
cbvioiu  that  it  was  Nellie's  own  thought  to  replace  herself  by  this 
wide-inotttbed  youth.  The  ending  they  had  reached  was  that  she 
iotcrxled  never  to  see  him  again. 

UTuI  had  happened  in  reality  was  a  little  different  from  that. 
With  liis  poetic  fondness  for  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  Draycott  had 
forgotten  to  reflect  that  even  the  forest  was  not  exclusively  Nature's 
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ground,  and  that  wherever  a  pair  of  human  eyes  is  on  the  watch 
there  is  the  possibility  of  scandal  And  Simon  Tanner,  the  stone- 
breaker,  was  a  man  who  had  his  grievances  in  this  world,  and  with 
his  lonesome  occupation  had  also  a  very  keen  appetite  for  chance 
fragments  of  news.  It  resulted  that,  drinking  one  evening  at  the 
Wlieatsheaf,  the  resort  of  the  humbler  kind  of  jovial  spirits  at 
Wonersh,  Simon  took  up  his  parable  in  this  fashion. 

"  Muster  Langrish,  the  wheelwright,  he's  a  big  nob  now,  ain't  he?" 
the  man  of  flints  queried  enigmatically. 

A  drowsy  chorus  murmured  vague  assent  somewhere  in  its  throat 

"Ay,  Muster  Langrish,  he  takes  his  drink  at  the  White  Horse; 
he's  a  tradesman  now,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  Ay,  what's  he  been  adoing  to  you,  Simon  ?  "  one  of  the  ciidc 
roused  himself  to  ask. 

Simon  wrapped  himself  in  the  ironical  reserve  of  superia 
knowledge. 

«« Ay,  a  reglar  high  un.  Muster  Langrish  ;  better  nor  you  nor  me, 
ye'd  say,"  he  pursued. 

"  That's  right,  you  be  'umble,  my  boy,"  put  in  the  postman,  who 
also  had  his  grievances.  The  circle  was  agog  with  ruminating 
expectancy  by  this.  Simon  slowly  drained  his  pewter,  wiping  his 
lips  with  a  sardonic  emphasis.  "  Week  in  week  out  I  see  his  darter 
a  gallic-anting  with  tha  chap  up  to  tha  mill,"  he  pronounced,  staring 
gloomily  into  the  vacant  comer  of  the  tap-room.  The  circle  at  the 
AVheatsheaf  chuckled,  and  feasted  on  the  ne>vs.  "  Did  ye  see  'em 
now,  Simon?"  they  repeated  in  turn,  slowly  digesting  it  as  the 
humorous  faculty  caught  light  in  them  like  damp  straw.  «  Theyll  be  at 
it,  sure  enough,"  was  the  clinching  sentence,  and  the  jo\Tal  spirits  went 
homewards  gurgling.  But  a  graver  view  was  taken  next  day,  with 
much  head-shaking  of  white-aproned  matrons,  from  one  garden  gate 
to  another,  the  whole  length  of  the  innocently  beflowered  street 
"  It  giv  me  quite  a  turn  when  I  heard  it,  and  they  such  a  respectable 
family,"  each  said  to  each  ;  and  the  news  belonging  to  that  cat^oiy 
of  things  which  a  Christian  community  has  more  particularly  in 
common,  each  naturally  hastened  to  pass  on  the  sensation  next  door. 
"  I  thought  as  perhaps  ye  wouldn't  have  heard  o'  it "  was  the  phrase 
that  preluded  the  revelation  with  a  kind  of  apologetic  note ;  it  was 
jjjo  the  phrase  the  baker  began  with  when,  leaning  his  comfortable 
person  over  the  wicket  of  Langrish's  shop,  he  fulfilled  the  neighbourly 
jgty  of  informing  the  unlucky  man  what  was  being  said  about  his 
ijgq^ter. 

Ijngrish  heard  him  out  with  tightening  lips ;  then,  throwii%  his 
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rotk  down,  strode  silently  home.  He  \vr.s  a  lieavy- featured  maji, 
ind  from  his  face  you  would  have  called  him  apathetic,  or  possibly 
nllen  ;  but  once  within  his  own  doors,  after  the  news,  his  wounded 
jride  broke  out  in  a  sombre  tempest  of  rage  llut  made  him  a 
different  man,  and  an  ugly  one  to  deal  with.  It  was  all  a  torrent  of 
Daths  and  foul  words  at  first,  shouted  in  a  thunderous  key,  Nellie 
berself  was  not  there ;  his  wife,  a  worn,  bloodless  woman,  who 
had  bome  him  eight  children,  and  had  trouble,  she  said,  with  all  of 
Ihcm,  tried  feebly  to  check  him.  He  turned  on  her  with  his  list 
uplifled,  the  blue  veins  standing  out  hard  on  his  forehead. 

"  A  child  of  your  bringing  up — it's  a  pretty  tale  !    Don't  whine  at 
me,"  he  roared  out  ;  then,  as  the  woman  shrank  back,  he  turned  to 
le  other  children,  standing  there  bewildered  and  dumb. 

"  Fetch  her  here,  the  little  devil ;  fetch  your  sister— d'ye  hear 
e?" 

A  young  girl  started  up  officiously,  glad  enough  probably  to  lake 
:r  own  small  person  out  of  range  of  the  storm,  and  a  little  later 
Kellie  herself  came  into  the  room  very  flurried  and  abashed. 

"Stand  there,  ye  hussy,  and  let  them  look  at  ye,"  her  father 
shouted  hoarsely,  and  the  girl  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  circle 
full  of  undisguised  confusion.  "All  the  village  says  ye've  been 
gallit-anting  with  that  fellow  up  to  the  mill,"  he  said ;  "  ye've  been 
disgracing  me  and  mine." 

"  Don't  call  out  so  loud,  John,"  Mrs.  Langrish  put  in  plaintively; 
but  Nellie  herself  was  silent, 

"  Out  with  the  truth,  giri,"  he  went  on  in  a  lower  tone,  drawing 
his  breath  hard  :  "  have  ye  or  have  yc  not  ?     Out  with  it  plain." 

There  was  a  horrible  silence  while  the  girl's  head  dropped  lower, 
ttie  other  children  staring  at  her  with  wide,  uncomprehending  eyes. 

I  didn't  mean  any  harm  by  it,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice. 

"Then  it's  true,  ye "    Langrish  strode  up  to  her  with  raised 

irm  and  blazing  eyes. 

'*  Don't  kill  the  child,  John,"  Mrs.  Langrish  said,  in  her  faint, 
complaining  voice ;  and  either  that  mild  protest,  or  the  way  in  which 
his  daughter  looked  up  at  him,  defiant  through  her  tears  with  the 
«ense  of  injustice,  stopped  the  blow  he  intended. 

"  You're  a  pretty  one,"  he  said,  planting  himself  in  front  of  her  ; 
"d'ye  think  that  fellow  'ull  marry  you,  perhaps?" 

"  Nov"  'be  girl  answered  faintly,  "  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that 
way." 

"  And  who  else  will,  d'ye  think  ?  "  he  asked  scornfully. 


The  girl  looked  despairingly  at  her  mother,  but  that  pgor  soul 
liad  long  been  subdued  by  altenittte  breaks  of  passion  and  a  rather 
patronising  fondness ;  just  now,  with  her  pale  face  and  the  comer  of 
her  apron  somewhat  conventionally  raised  to  her  eyes,  she  looked  a 
verj-  picture  of  helplessness. 

"  It  isn't  like  that,"  the  girl  cried  confusedly,  looking  back  « 
her  father  ;  "  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  think.     I  can  swear  it  isn't." 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  then — what  have  you  got  to  hang  your  head 
for,  girl?  "  Langrish  asked  in  angry  perplexity. 

"It's  because,"  Nellie  sobbed  out,  "because — I  can't  tell  you 
how  I  felt." 

"  It  ain't  so,  and  it's  because — what's  that  ? "  Langrish  flamed 
out.  "  Are  ye  lying,  girl  ? "  aJid  he  advanced  with  a  fiercely 
threatening  gesture.  But  a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  a 
voice  followed  on  the  silence  within — a  good-humoured  country  voice 
with  a  suet-hke  thickness  in  it,  the  very  sound  of  which  was  calming. 
"  Muster  Langrish  in  ?  "  it  said.  "  I've  been  to  the  shop,  and  ye 
warn't  there,  and  I  says  I've  one  good  wheel  to  my  caart,  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  on  it ;  but  what  I  says  is,  one  wheel  ain't  liVe 
two,"  and  Langrish,  touched  lo  the  quick  of  his  reputation  for  punc- 
tuality, hurried  away  to  tiie  belated  job.  He  worked  off  his  rage  oa 
it,  and,  coming  back  in  the  e\eni]ig,  he  appeared  to  have  suddenly 
grown  calm.  "You  go  near  that  chap  again  at  your  peril,"  he  said 
to  his  daughter ;  then  relapsed  into  a  stubborn  siience,  the  silence 
of  a  pride  mortally  hurt,  which  the  girl  nerer  look  upon  hcrwlf 
to  break.  There  were  matters  in  her  remembrance  that  made  it 
hard  for  her  to  attempt  it,  and  she  long  went  noiselessly  about  the 
tillage  a  silent  victim  of  public  opinion. 

For  a  good  number  of  weeks  Draycott  remained  entirely  alone 
on  his  hill-top.  Touches  of  autumn  came  upon  the  trees,  the 
heather  grew  redder,  but  the  fern  had  already  withered  to  dull 
i'cllow,  and  the  wind  had  a  touch  of  vitalising  freshness  in  il  tlul 
IKissed  into  a  sudden  chill,  suggesting  tlie  dark  and  boisterous  dayi 
close  at  hand.  It  whistled  round  Draycott's  cottage  at  nights,  and 
^ng  hoarsely  through  the  mill-sails  till  the  decrepit  structure 
creaked  and  groaned  mournfully  like  an  immense  gibbet ;  thoufb 
the  season  was  good,  as  far  as  corn-grinding  went,  Draycott  had 
many  thoughts  of  abandoning  his  experiment.  He  had  not  seta 
Nellie  Langrish  again  ;  by  this  he  had  given  up  all  expectatioo  of 
seeing  her.  After  all,  it  would  take  more  resolution  than  he  possessed 
to  face  a  solitary  winter  up  there.  The  place  was  not  cheerful  Uieo. 
even  without  the  recollection  of  a  time  when  it  bad  not  been  wbolh 
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alitary ;  aiid,  therefore,  he  had  fairly  mode  up  his  mind  to  decamp 
t  the  close  of  his  six  months'  term.  That  period  had  all  but 
rrived  when  chance  threw  in  hts  way  a  privilege  he  had  long 
ienied  himself— the  privilege,  namely,  of  a  little  talk  with  Mrs. 
lafTney. 

The  old  lady  looked  over  her  fence  as  he  passed  one  afternoon, 
ourly,  It  is  tnie,  and  with  an  air  of  unappensed  hostility. 

Vou're  still  about,  are  ye?"  she  said  in  z  tone  that  approached 
learei  to  bitterness  than  conciliation  ;  but  as  Draycott  stopped  to 
inswei  her  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  was  hungering  for  an  odd 
end  of  talk ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  conversational  famine  that  prevailed 
jn  Hascombe  Hill  it  is  probable  that  either  of  them  would  have 
iccoEted  the  blackest  of  criminals.  There  was  the  weather  and  the 
ipproach  of  winter,  of  course ;  these  done,  the  old  woman's  eyes 
tcrewed  up,  bringing  up  the  wrinkles  in  eccentric  circles  round  them. 
"I  was  thinking  ye  would  be  off  now,"  she  remarked,  without 
ig  at  him. 

So  1  shall,  Mrs.  GafTney,"  Draycott  answered,  "  1  tear  myself 
ly  fiom  your  neighbourhood  in  a  fortnight ! " 
Ay,  it's  a  poor  place — a  poor  place  for  them  as  ain't  forced  to  iL 
I'm  thinking,"  she  ran  on,  "your  coming  has  brought  you  little 
Mr.  Draycott,  or  any  one  else." 
Her  tone  was  so  exactly  modulated  to  express  a  stringent  c 
on  his  conduct  without  endangering  the  chance  of  further  c 
don  that  Draycott  almost  laughed,  "What  do  you  mean  by  any  one 
else  ? "  he  inquired,  finding  himself  in  his  turn  overruled  by  the 
necessity  of  speaking  to  some  one. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  I  mean  that  poor  girl,  my  granddarter,  as 
Lli  you  know,"  the  old  woman  shrilled  in  answer.  "None  on  'em 
^B  come  near  her  now  along  of  you." 

B* "  Along  of  me  !  "  Draycott  repeated,  dumbfounded.  "  I  assure 
Hjl  I  did  her  no  harm." 

H  Mrs.  GafTney  blinked  sideways  with  an  air  of  unshaken  suspicion. 
Eky,  that's  your  tale,"  she  said  ;  "  what  I  know  is  her  father  won't  let 
•her  here  again,  so  ihey  sends  their  Jack  with  my  little  bit  o'  groceries. 
The  young  varmint  don't  come  more  than  three  times  the  fortnight, 
not  to  say  eating  my  sugar,  so  I  goes  short  along  o'  your  gallivanting." 
^  cott  turned  away  quite  disinclined  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  the 
to  Mrs,  Gaffney.  "  It's  a  crying  shame  on  you,"  the  old 
called  hoarsely  after  him,  seeing  him  in  retreat— and  con- 
itional  relations  at  an  end. 

He  walked  on  moodily,  not  back  to  the  mill,  but  straight  down 
•ou  ccutxx.    Ko.  1983.  K 
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-^  I  vccjd  bare  cook  bdore  if  I  had  heaid  them.* 

*Thar's  vdl  aijmdiqiV  dialer,*  Lu^grish  retorted^  t^tfwr  ai 
th'xagh  eodeavccn=s  to  exdce  himself;  ''and  what  hareTegotto 
saj  kx  foorseSf  aow  yc  are  oome^  please?" 

''That  it's  a  lie,*  Draycott  answered  cahnlf. 

**  So  be  it  a  lie,  it's  a  lie  die  weoch  joined  in  henelC  die  oAer 
answered,  with  a  smoukkriog  ai^ger,  hdd  in,  plainly,  by  DnncolA 
quietude.  "  If  it's  a  lie,  why  did  she  admit  to  it — tdl  me  ^^*»\  dM? 
Call  that  girl  here,"  he  shouted,  flaring  out  suddenly  ;  **caD  hs  ktn, 
some  of  ye." 

But  Nellie  came  in  that  moment  without  caDiii^  Fadt^  Dweol^ 
she  coloured  violently,  and  stood  diere  like  a  hunted  GRatmoji  wH^ 
her  fiuher  eyed  them  both  with  an  ai^gry  snspicioPi    A  qidA  dnob 
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<rf  piJy  for  ber  seized  on  Draycoii's  pulses,  and  hurried  him  beyond 
prvdence,  if  it  also  rendered  him  masterful. 

*'LiO(A  you,  Mr.  Langrish,"  he  said  slenily,  "it's  a  mean  thing  for 
1  man  to  discredit  his  daughter  on  the  strength  of  a  little  village 
babble.     Ask  her  now  If  I  ever  did  her  liarm  ?  " 

"  He  did  me  no  harm,"  the  girl  cried  out,  all  flaming,  yet  half, 
pertupB,  in  defence  of  the  man  she  fancied  overborne  by  his  accusers, 
A  iilcacc  followed,  half  astonished,  half  unsatisRed,  during  which 
Dnycott  looked  at  Langrish  and  read  nothing  in  his  face  but  angry, 
iocredalous  perplexity.  No  end  had  been  reached  as  yet.  "Come 
t  with  me  for  a  little,  Nellie,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  gently.  He 
k  her  hand  with  a  directness  that  seemed  to  her  mastership,  and 
|«4ieetwri^t  did  nothing  to  prevent  their  going. 

KpMScd  silently  up  the  street  before  the  much  speculating 

"  t  infaabitanis.     "  You  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  little 

\  said,  tenderly,  when  they  had  reached  a  quieter  place 

p  trees. 

it  was  a  time  " — she  clung  to  his  arm  as  though  to  shield 

D  the  recollection — "and  it  isn't  over  yet.   They  al!  believe 

And  you  know  I  couldn't  face  them  and  say  it  was 

t"  ihe  girl  went  on,  pitching  her  voice  very  low.     "  I  couldn't, 

B  tee,  because  I  felt  that  guilty  in  myself." 

I  The  real  fineness  of  soul  she  had  under  that  rustic  covering 
it  out  on  Draycott's  sense,  and  his  fantastic  resolve  hardened  to  a 

"  Neflie,"  he  said,  "will  you  be  my  wife?" 
I  TTjc  girl  looked  downcast,  with  large  ej-es  of  amazement. 
"  VoaVe  joking,"  she  said ;  "  you  never  would." 
"  I  would,  indeed,"  he  answered,  a  little  downcast  himself,  still 
g  ber  hand  with  a  convincing  force.     "  It  only  rests  with  you. 
I  yoo?" 
I  NeIHe  threw  herself  on  his  arms  in  a  tumult  of  abashed  joy. 

"Oh,  I  never  expected  it,"  she  said,  below  her  breath,  subdued, 

Itbe  seemed,  yet  with  a  radiance  about  her  face  more  flattering 

I  anilhing  Draycott's  previous  experience  had  given  him  any 

d  to  expect 
Later  on  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  afternoon  they  were  talk- 
■og  itill  beneath  the  trees,  with  the  sere  leaves  whirling  noiselessly 
shoot  tbcm.  And  already  Draycott  felt  a  doubt,  borne  in  on  him 
Ske  the  touch  of  cold  in  the  closing  evening  ;  his  answers  lo  Nellie 
jn*  distracted  while  his  private  thoughts  denounced  the  quixotic 
B^i^  of  the  plunge  he  had  made,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 

t- 
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Aev  petuffl  to  tbe  wheelwright's  to  announce  the  news  and  all  the 
unpoaible  relations  that  were  to  folloir. 

"We  must  go  home  and  tell  them,"  the  g^l  exclaimed  !i^c  » 
tadJoi  echo  of  his  thought  Draycott  renmned  brooding,  and 
•OOKllung  in  his  face  perturbed  her. 

"(Ml,  itllncvcrdo.itcan'l  happen;  isn't  that  what  you  mean?  I 
un  fiidi  a  common  thing,"  she  cried  out  mournfully.  The  poigtuoc^ 
of  her  grief  roused  him  ;  he  to<A  her  in  his  anns  again,  and  faijot 
1  the  effort  to  console  her, 

"But  you  must  promise  roc  something?"  she  said  at  Itst,liilf 


"What  is  it,  darling?" 

"That  you  won't  want  to  go  back  among  >-our  fine  reUtioos— il 
would  kill  me  downright." 

"They  aren't  particulariy  fine,"  Draycott  said,  smiling,  "Ba( 
they  c«n  do  without  me.    We  will  live  in  the  mill  alw3>-5,  if  you  like.' 

"Ves,  that's  what  t  want,"  Nellie  said,  decisively. 

It  was  very  much  Draycotr's  idyllic  scheme  of  Ufe,  yet  in  ctoj- 
d^  bet  the  pros[>ect  looked  to  him  one  that  required  courage. 

"Atid  I'll  do  my  best  by  you,"  she  added,  taking  his  hand  widi 
An  imtavLght  sincerity  that  did  something  to  inspire  it. 

They  live  in  the  mill  now — through  winter  and  summer— wd 
they  are  not  alone  there.  Draycott  has  his  books  still,  but  his  wife 
limits  tier  concern  for  them  to  dusting  their  outsides,  and  regards 
any  further  preoccupation  with  them  as  a  little  bit  craq-.  But  in 
other  things  her  husband  can  never  sound  the  full  depth  of  the  I071I 
aSTection  she  bears  him.  He  never  quite  realised  that  on  that  autumn 
afternoon  he  came  to  her  not  only  as  a  lo\'cr,  bat  as  the  rescuer  irf 
her  name. 
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BOOK  COLLECTOR. 

HISTORY  of  charlatans  in  genera!,  and  of  eccentric  characters 
in  particular,  would  fonii  a  volume,  or  rather  a  series  of 
les,  of  surpassing  interest.  The  surprise  is  that  such  an  attrac- 
nbject  has  not  yet  found  a  competent  chronicler,  for  its  fascina- 
ar  exceeds  the  history  of  a  whole  crowd  of  kings  and  rulers 
:  lives  have  been  written  to  death,  and  whose  careers  usually 
less  entertaining  variety  than  a  directory  or  a  dictionary.  It  is 
that  a  recent  biographer  has  given  us  a  diverting  volume  in 
\  he  deals  with  the  careers  of  "  twelve  bad  men,"  but^what  are 
among  so  many  ?    A  large  percentage  of  the  eccentric  indivi- 

irbose  idiosyncrasies  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
jggested  "  history  "  were  unquestionably  charlatans  of  the  most 
tigated  character ;  but  many  others  were  eccentric  through  no 
of  their  own,  whilst  not  a  few  were,  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
whose  real  talents  have  been  obscured  by  their  foibles.  In  the 
ategory  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  would  occupya  very  distinguished 
'fxa.    It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  a 

for  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  was  he  a  great  man,  as 
nocfa-abused  definition  is  now  understood.  But  there  are  many 
3  about  him  and  his  career  which  at  once  rescue  htm  from 
ig  the  commonplace  species  of  humanity.  Of  these  points,  none 
«  interesting  or  has  been  more  completely  trifled  with  by  his 
tis    biographers    than  that  which  concerns   him  aa  a  book 
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%i^,  :c  cs.-i;~  1"  1^-  exsarzgiaoe,  his  pecuniary  troubles  do  not 
z.rc^  z:  z^-^t  :er::j-.  'j^zl.  be  ramr  over  lo  England  for  the  second 
tzii  .Ls:  i:=.'f-  "rr.=%-  '^tre  rreiring.  however,  during  his  long 
i:*i=»?*  :c  f^~  7-.!^  ■  ssrL  L-.  "Jie  ssmmer  of  1784,  the  landlord  rf 
7  Z  in  5  r:*:zLz  —  Emr-r  Sreei  Golden  Square,  despairing  of  gettiqg 
•js  rcri  -r  zz^t  ztLt^it^  wzt,  srpeii^  to  have  threatened  to  sell  his 
-  icuj:^  5  rDcos  Lr*i  ciiiitlsL  .\5  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  sdl  jyEoa's 
r -TrriSw  Tr;  .V.*^*/  Hirsid  oi  Ju!y  28,  r784,  contains  the 
:T-rr.-::>r;ciir.:  i\ii  Mr.  Cnspaiaa  wouM  offer  "the  superlativdj 
'.'.'i  ii5t=::..i^i  ::"  T>:t:z-e5  ::'  the  French,  Italian,  Flemish,  and 
:>cr-  Scr:»:^  ::  ir.-e  Qic^ajer  D'Eon,'' at  Tom's  Coffee  Ifoose^ 
.■ccc85l::=  zijt  ^r^-zl  Ex:ha::*:e.  Xa  30  Comhill,  on  Friday,  July  jo, 
it=.-:r.:  izrjrjiLz  scares  ''the  whole  being  Idt  with  t 
Lz:.  vtir  his  !s:=:  ibezi  to  be  sold  without  reserve.**  The 
:c  ir^  2wl=  ar^  txceediz^gly  rare,  but  Mr.  G.  Redford,  in 
rrrfs  :j:  «:i!cr£ct  cf  some  of  the  principal  prices,  wUch 

^  ;>fr::xi  c:  his  nist  stay  in  this  country,  DTon  was  n 
rr^terxr:  '>.v^<*rl>ct:-r.  and  a  constant  attendant  and  buyer  at 
>x^x7rc:r^  He  w^s  c^nivorous  in  his  reading.  Messrs.  Sotheby 
rcsssess  1  -=  75C  c:rr:c--5  dcciiment  relative  to  the  Chevalier's  book- 
re -.-.r^  7r:cl. .  .:.C5  :  ::  is  nothing  less  than  the  original  bill  for  books 
>:-;*?.:  i:  r-Kc:  .v  I  :  ,;-.  5  :n  J2ri:ir>-  10,  1771.  The  total  of  the 
V  ;.rr:--.:5  t"  ;:J5  ^.■.  vh:^:h  Tri>  paid  on  Januar\-  12.  The  list  is 
.v.  .-:;.-:>;  -^  j- ■•,  ": .:  .:  ccr.uir.?  few  books  of  special  importance. 
Tr.c  cre-UT  :r..v:r.r.-  i:e  :::  French  :  those  in  English  include  Boling- 
Vrr'ii  $  •Srjiy  :f  li.jtjr.,'*  Mutil's  **  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Cr.T-^uirN.  :-::i'.  :.ix*>  -Advice  to  a  Daughter,"  and  an  English 
■  CviretitT::."  The  K:  Lr.ch  books  being  translations  of  Tacitus^  Livy, 
^e^.^^a  •  Pe  "a  C:r.>.-'.:L::on  de  la  Mort,"  lives,  memoirs  or  letters 
v-f  R'.jht '.:£.:  sr.vi  Coll^rt,  a  number  of  works  on  commerce  and 
::r.ar.ccN.  ••  1  e  Vrii  Cu:>inier  Francois/'  a  "Voyage  Litt^raire,"  of 
Two  Bcr:cJ:c:inc5,  sr.d  so  fonh. 

l.Mn  after  ':.:>  return  from  what  he  regarded  as  exile  in  his 
:i.i:ive  coumr\-.  L)  Kon  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  book- 
lux  i-^:  :  :he  r:s  .-.K^r^tsi.i  domi  began  to  press  ver>-  heavily  on  him  at 
abou:  this  period,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  tras 
1:1  pecuniar)'  dit^culties— partly  as  a  natural  result  of  the  Revolution 
slopping  his  pension,  but  chiefly  through  the  rascality  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
who  applied  to  his  own  private  use  ^S,ooo  which  the  Frendi 
Government  had  transmitted  to  his  care  for  D'Eon. 

Among  the  extensive  collection  of  D*£on  books  and  unpubfished 
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5  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R,  Copley  Christie,'  there  is  a 
I  account  of  "Livrcs  que  M^  Boissiere,  librairc,  nic  le  St. 
I,  \  Londres,  afoumis  k  Mile.'  la  Ch"  D'Eon."  All  the  boolts 
9  bill  are  in  French,  several  dealing  with  the  Bastille,  and  the 
s  including  "  La  Vie  Priv^e  de  Louis  XV  "  and  the  "  Pastes  de 
1  XV."  These  purchases,  which  amount  to  £^f)  gr.  kd.,  are 
c  inaignificani  when  compared  nith  that  effected  by  D'Eon  at 
istie's  on  February  11,  1792.  The  "  Librarj"  of  a  Gentleman," 
:  Dr.  James  Douglas,  included  as  one  lot  "a  matchless 
tion  of  the  various  editions  and  traiislations  of  Horace,"  560 
in  alt,  for  which  the  Chevalier  paid,  it  is  said,  ;^ioo.^  This 
■e  ituomparablt,  as  D'Eon  himself  termed  it,  was  retained  by 
him  until  his  death,  (lis  first  work  was  to  prepare,  on  the  most 
ample  scale,  a  catalogue  raisonne,  written  on  cards,  of  the  560  volumes. 
Each  edition  has  at  least  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  cards  ;  on 
these  a  complete  transcription  of  the  title-page  is  written,  frequently 
followed  by  some  descriptive  or  critical  remarks.  The  ulterior  object 
U  this  preliminary  work  being  a  gigantic  edition  of  Horace  in  five 
ait  sections,  viz. : — 

Pmlios  Prolkniis. 

u  Chrislianus, 
JBoratiiu  Catholiciu,  Apostolicus  et  Roiil-uius. 


kdam  Sociclat«in  Jciu  dcfunctam,  &c,  ct  Ampli 


EuDuncIius   [sic] 
Eurcpoc  Universilates. 


pit  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  D'Eon's  idea  never  got 
nnd  the  manuscript  stage.  An  examination  of  these  MSS.,  which 
Know  in  possession  of  Mr,  R.  Copley  Christie,  proves  that,  had 
pChevalier's  edition  been  primed,  it  would  have  been  an  unqualified 

;,  any  such  edition  being  entirely  beyond  his  power, 
ftWith  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Douglas's  collection  of  Horace,  t!ie 

J  Mr.  Girutie,  who  at  one  lime  conlcmplaftd  a  life  of  the  ChevaL'er  D'Eon, 
it  generously  pormKtcd  me  to  eMinine  his  viluable  collection  of  D'Eon 

'  Dniing  hU  lirst  sUy  in  England,  D'Eon  was  known  by  tlie  title  of  Chevalier ; 
n  the  leconJ  occasion,  and  up  lo  the  lime  orhUdeolh,  when,  in  fact,  he  dressed 
<  a  woman,  be  assumed  the  title  of  Cherallere- 

•  Thb  ii  the  amount  alatcd  in  all  the  Uographics  of  D'Eon.  A  reference  lo 
p  Chrislie  eatalogue,  however,  shows  that  ihb  collection  ot  Horace-  started  by 
lL  Ucad  and  continncd  by  Dr.  Douglas— wis  bought  in  at  199  guineas.  This, 
(.  m«y  h«ve  been  the  reserve  price  at  which  the  collection  was  put  up  l^ 
KaiKtiancer.  The  colleclion  may  have  been  sold  to  D'Eon  privately  by  the 
nilon  of  Dr.  Douglis ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not,  as  is  usually 
td,  purchase  the  collectloa  under  the  hammer  for/ioo, 
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Chenlief's  career  as  a  book4Ni jer  appens  to  bave  ended.  He  not 
appean  in  the  rhanirtnr  of  bookieflcr.  In  the  ipring  of  1791,  k 
was  aimonncfid  that  the  ChewJier  IXEon'ii  booka  and  liSS  weretobe 
sold  bf  aiictk)a,  in  order,  as  he  himsdf  eiplain%  to  **  satisfy  and  pv 
her  creditors,  before  her  departnre  for  Ftois.  ImsSSm  Smmr  Kits.' 
The  cataVigur  was  drawn  up  bjr  the  Chefalier  hirnscH^  and  die  safe 
announced  hj  James  Christie  for  Thursday,  Mxj  5,  i79i,and  ioDow- 
ing  days.  At  the  same  time  it  was  annonnrrd  diat  the  sale  would 
include  her  mahogany  book-cases^  her  prints^  household  luinitui» 
swords,  trinkets,  jewels,  and,  in  general,  aJl  her  weariiig  appar^  oon- 
stituting  the  wardrobe  of  a  captain  of  Dragoons  and  a  French  hil^.' 
The  title-page  of  the  catalogue  contained  a  quotation  ostendbif 
from  Juvenal : — 

Quale  decns  renim  u  Viii^iii  Anctio  fiat 
Baltens,  et  Mankx,  et  Qiite,  amhime  dniitri 
Dimidtiim  Tcgmen !    •    •    •    • 
•    •    •    •    Ta  fidix,  Ocreas  ▼tiidciite  Pindla  i 

but  the  auctioneer,  who  was  a  wag,  adapted  the  lines  to  suit  die 
occasion,  and  substituted  **  Virgims^for  the  original  word  *'oonjqga." 
The  announcement  of  the  sale  attracted  very  wide  interest,  and  all 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  time  contained  comments^  the  AMr 
AdverHser  publishing  on  May  3  and  5,  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Mademoiselle  La  Chevaliere  D'Eon." 

But  the  sale  did  not  take  place.  "  The  good  sense  and  the  good 
feeling,"  according  to  the  Public  Advertiser  of  May  6,  "  were,  perhaps, 
never  exerted  with  more  propriety  than  in  the  request  made  by  some 
very  liberal  persons  (not  Aristocrats)  to  Mr.  Christie,  on  the  even- 
ing  before  Madame  D'Eon's  sale,  to  desire  him  to  stop  the  sale  of  her 
books  and  MSS.  in  order  to  procure  a  subscription  to  enable  her  to 
pay  her  debts,  and  to  enjoy  those  silences  of  age  and  of  infirmity,  to 
which  her  talents,  her  conduct,  and  her  sex  had  so  well  entitled  her. 
The  Chevaliere  consented  to  this  proposition  with  great  difficulty,  after 
having  burst  into  tears  at  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  penons 
who  made  this  offer,  and  on  its  taking  place  she  insisted  upon  pre- 
senting her  MSS.  and  her  Oriental  books  to  the  British  MuaeuBL* 
A  subscription  list  was  opened  at  Hammersley's  Bank,  PiJl  Mall, 
and  in  a  ver>'  short  time  tlie  sum  of  ^^465  5^.  was  obtuned,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  giving  ;^ioo.  A  public  benefit  for  the  Chevalier 
was  got  up  at  Ranelagh  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  for  a  time  the 
Chevalier  was  comfortably  situated.  By  February  179a,  ho  appean 
to  have  been  just  as  badly  ofi*  as  ever.    The  PuhBc  AiotrHur  of 

^qary  15  of  that  year  contains  the  following  note^  which  readi^ 
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curiously  enough  in  conneclion  with  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
Franco-German  war :  "  Wliat  resources  might  the  democrats  and 
emigrants  of  France  find  in  Marshal  Saxe's  MS.  Memoirs,  which  come 
to  the  hammer  very  soon,  at  the  Ciievahfere  D'Eon  sale.  There  is 
amongst  them  a  complete  description  of  all  the  souterrains  of  that 
verj'  important  fortress  Strasburg." 

Seventy-three  lots  of  "  valuable  and  elegant  jewels,  a  few  fine 
prints,  valuable  coins,  medals,  plate,"  &c.,  which  Christie  sold  oa 
February  1;,  179?,  produced  a  total  of  ^^348  171.  id.,  some  of  the 
more  valuable  lots  being  bought  in.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the 
same  month  a  small  parcel  of  books  and  prints  had  been  sold  at 
ihis  place.  During  the  next  year  the  Chevalier  disposed  of  another 
instalment  at  Leigh  &  Sotheby's,  to  whom,  in  sending  a  list  of  books 
and  MSS.  on  April  3,  1793,  he  wrote  and  requested  them  to  do  the 
best  they  could.  The  Chevalier,  apparently,  expecting  every  day  to 
return  to  France,  desired  that  the  result  of  the  sale  be  sent  to  M. 
Ehitens,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  No.  24,  who  will  fonvard 
the  amount  to  him  in  Burgundy  if  he  has  left  England.  The  sale 
of  these  books  took  place  on  May  3  2  and  the  two  following  daj  s,  and 
the  104  lots  brought  a  total  of  over  ;^i9,asthe  statement  of  account, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  shows  : — 
Salk  op  KiDLt.E.  D'Eon's  Books. 
By  Leigh  &  Sutheby. 

ScllingatiiJ  pec  cent £.1  M    o 

Duty  unci  SUimp o  12     S 

Csiriige  of  Books 026 

Monies  to  pay  Mailanic IQ     3   lo 


A  month  after  the  sale  the  balance  was  paid  to  the  Chevalier, 
who  signed  the  receipt  "  G.  Deon,"  The  sale  of  the  residue  of  the 
Che%-alier's  library  took  place  at  Christie's  on  February  19,  1813,  and 
included  the  collection  of  Horace  :  the  total  proceeds  amounted  to 
^313,  which  apparently  went  to  pay  outstanding  accounts.  The 
more  \aluable  portion  of  the  Chevalier's  librarj*  undoubtedly  changed 
hands  privately,  as  there  is  no  record  of  very  many  important  items 
having  occurred  for  sale  in  the  auction -rooms.  The  Chevalier's 
catalogue  contained  an  announcement  that  any  of  the  articles 
therein  mentioned  were  for  sale  by  private  contract. 

The  great  variety  and  importance  of  the  Chevah'er's  library  can 
only  be  fully  grasped  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  original  catalogue, 
which  has  itself  become  a  considerable  rarity.  The  manuscripts  to 
which  the  Chevalier  atuched  the  greatest  value  were  unquestionably 
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those  of  Marfefaal  de  Vaubaii,  to  whom  lyEoo*^  mide  had  been 
secretary.  These  MSS.,  which  date  firom  1677  to  1706^  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  But  Vauban,  who  fortified  300  ancient  dtadd^ 
created  33  new  ones,  had  the  direction  of  53  sMgeSi  and  was  present 
at  140  engagements,  was  a  genius  at  applying  the  ideas  of  otibcn— « 
contingency  which  does  not  in  any  way  minimise  the  fiict  of  his 
being  the  greatest  of  French  miUtary  engineefs.  TfBatl%  coBectiop 
contained  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Marfcfaal,  with  pfams^  nstnic* 
tions  on  the  fortifications»  the  attack  and  defienoe  of  the  particofar 
places,  the  encampments,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  impcxtaflt 
matter,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The  C3ievalier  alsa 
attached  much  importance  to  several  large  lolio  volumes  ^v^d^mSiig 
a  variety  of  manuscripts  on  civil  and  criminal  law  in  France^  but- 
more  especially  ^bepfvcis-veria/  of  the  Omferences  held  in  i66]v 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  **  Ordre  Judidaire." 

Of  MSS.  on  history,  politics,  arts  and  sciences^  there  were  needy 
fifty  items,  in  either  French,  Spanish,  or  English.  Perhaps  the  msst 
remarkable  of  these  articles  was  **  Les  Etluques,  PoKtiqaei^ 
Economiques,"  &c.,  of  Aristotle,  wHtgrnfyuimmt  written  in  Godde 
letters,  in  black  ink,  and  with  capitals  in  gold,^  blue^  or  red,  on  fine 
vellum.  Another  entry,  in  Latin,  describes  a  beautifid  MS.  of  Flni7% 
''  Epistles  "  elegantly  illuminated.  There  was  a  thirteenth  century 
MS.  of  Cicero's  "Rhetorics";  a  fifteenth  century  MS.  of  die 
**  I^genda  Sanctorum  " ;  and  another 'MS.  about  the  same  date  com- 
prising the  treatise  attributed  to  Aristotle,  "  De  Secretis  Secretorum  " ; 
the  last  three,  with  a  Greek  ''  Codex,"  elegantly  written  towards  die 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Bumcy.  Yet  another  interesting 
entry  consists  of  the  "  (Euvres  Meltfes  et  Complies  du  Vergicr,* 
which  ran  into  three  volumes  quarto.  This  MS.,  which  belonged  to 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  contains  a  number  of  pieces,  in  verw 
and  prose,  which  had  not,  up  to  the  time  at  which  they 
D'Eon's  property,  appeared  in  any  edition  ;  his  works,  which 
not  printed  during  his  lifetime,  were  first  collected  and  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1726. 

His  collection  of  Bibles,  MS.  and  printed,  included  editions  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Talmudic-Rabbinic,  Arabic,  P^rrian^ 
Turkish,  Ethiopian,  Georgian,  Malay,  Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gauldse^ 
French,  and  English,  nearly  fifty  in  all,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
rarity  and  interest,  from  the  twelfth  century  MS.  of  the  Biblta  Latina 
with  Dr.  Jerome's  Prologis  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  downwards. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  entry  in  this  section  is  the  Bade 
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■of  "Divinse  Scripturre  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,"  1545.  This 
splendid  edition  was  published  under  the  direction  of  Melanchthon, 
to  whom  D'Eon's  copy  once  belonged,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  aearly  every  page  contains  the  editor's  notes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
D'Eon  also  possessed  a  New  Testament  in  Greek,  in  which 
Melanchthon  had  made  a  number  of  notes  ;  there  were  also  a  copy 
each  of  the  extremely  rare  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed 
by  Atitoine  Verard,  in  Paris,  about  14S7,  andof  the  beautiful  edition 
issued  from  the  Eslienne  Press  in  1546. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  Chevalier's  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaidias  came  second  only  to  his  Bibles,  and  comprised  the 
most  reliable  works  dealing  with  history,  literature,  law,  gardening, 
agriculture  and  botany,  arts,  sciences,  military,  and  theology.  After 
these  books  of  reference^which,  after  all,  are  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  a  man's  literary  proclivities — D'Eon's  library  was 
largely  made  up  of  French  niimoircs.  The  standard  French  authors 
were  well  represented.  The  edition  of  Rousseau's  "CEuvres"  is  that 
in  deiied  volumes,  printed  under  the  eye  of  the  author  by  his  in- 
lilDate  friend,  Marc  Michel  Rey,  of  Amsterdam,  1769  ;  the  whole 
set  is  half-bound  in  calf,  "  bicn  propre,"  as  the  Chevalier  adds  with 
the  true  pride  of  the  bibliophile.  But  of  exceedingly  curious  books, 
or  of  works  which  one  rarely  meets  with  outside  Brunet,  D'Eon's 
libniTy  was  very  full.  He  possessed,  for  instance,  Magellan's 
*■  Description  des  Octants  et  Sextants  "  ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  "Traite  des  Maladies  des  Femmcs  grosses," 
published  in  1712  ;  a  copy  of  the  "  Dissertation  sur  la  PnJ^minence 
des  Chats"  (Amsterdam,  1767),  a  very  curious  treatise  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cat  in  society,  its  place  among  the  other  animals  of 
Egypt,  on  the  distinctions  and  privileges  which  cats  have  personally 
enjoyed,  their  honourable  treatment  in  life,  and  of  the  monuments 
and  so  forth  which  have  been  erected  to  them  after  their  death,  and 
much  other  quaint  information  in  regard  to  this  topic.  In  the 
Ubrary  of  so  expert  a  swordsman,  the  presence  of  "L'Honneur 
considdrd  en  lui-meme  et  relativement  au  Duel"  (Paris,  1752)  is  not, 
perhaps,  surprising,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  student  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  books  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  sermons,  of 
which  the  Chevalier  possessed  a  goodly  number.  Indeed,  theology, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  was  distinctly  a  speciality  of  ihe 
Chevalier,  one  of  whose  greatest  treasures  was  a  copy  of  the  Cate- 
chisms composed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  Sovereign,  Louis  XIII.  This  book  is  in  folio,  and  is  very  highly 
ited  with  vignettes.    The  Pudlic  Advertiser,  in  an  obviously 
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I         STRAY  LEAVES   FROM 
I  INDIAN    WEED. 


Tat  puQgent,  rosc-refieshing  weed. 

Which,  H'hethei  pulverised,  it  gain 

A  ipccdy  passage  lo  I  he  brain, 

Of,  whcihet  touched  wilh  fite,  ii  riic 

In  circling  eddies  ro  the  skin, 

Does  thought  more  quicken  and  xAac 

Than  all  the  breath  of  ail  the  nine— Cc:i/<r. 

THERE  is  a  charm  in  the  dehcate  aroma  of  a  good  cigar  wafied 
on  the  evening  air,  an  inspiration  in  ihc  solacing  pipe  as  it 
Bends  forth  spiral  wreaths,  floating  higher  and  higher  into  the  blue 
kbove.  Few  men,  be  their  tastes  and  tempers  what  they  may,  can 
lot  long  hold  out  against  the  Indian  weed's  seductive  allurements 
towards  contemplative  indolence,  or  while  under  the  spell,  withhold 
the  imagination  from  winging  its  way  to  other  realms  where  the  petty 
rexaiions  of  this  workaday  world  have  no  place.  How  dearly  the 
late  Poet  laureate  treasured  his  briar-root,  how  with  his  "silent 
friend"  he  would  seek  seclusion,  drawing  unfailing  solace  from  an 
inexhaustible  tobacco-jar,  belongs  to  the  social  history  of  our  times. 
Indeed,  the  many  virtues  of  the  red  man's  soother  of  sorrow  have 
long  been  enshrined  in  imperishable  literature.  But  science,  not  to 
!  hoodwinked  by  blandishments,  however  seductive,  detected  a 
ice  of  something  suspicious  in  the  character  of  the  exotic,  and, 
liiTing  funher,  found  out  all  about  her  rather  shady  connections,  and 
dassified  her  amongst  tliem  accordingly  under  the  euphonious  name 
i  Nicotiana,  of  the  family  of  Solanacea  (Linnaeus). 

In  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  lo^'ers  of  the  weed  have  declared 
1  in  it  they  have  found  "  the  only  thing  in  life  that  fumes  without 
fretting."  If  to  this  excellence  be  added  the  further  one  of  assuaging 
the  fretful,  we  shall  have  the  whole  philosophy  of  smoking  in  a  nut- 
■hell.  Because  of  these  rare  virtues  paterfamilias  will  now  and  then 
fcrego  the  social  distinction  of  occupying  the  paternal  chair  that  he 
Buy  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  pipe  away  from  all  the  blessed 
tiierubs  of  domesticity.    For  these,  the  idolised  bachelor,  weary  o{ 
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loving  attentioiis  (the  ungrateful  being  !)  will  watch  his  oppcntnnitf 
fbr  flight,  and  slipping  away  unseen,  will  make  off  to  his  favourite 
hiding-place.    Briskly  entering  his  den  (the  old  bear  !),  he  surveys 
with  twinkling  e)e  his  own  undisputed  domain,  with  pipe-iack  and 
weeds,  benches  and  books,  rifle  and  rod,  all  in  undisturbed  (dis)order. 
Tenderly  he  handles  his  favourite  calumet,  bestows  the  pabuhim  of 
peace,  and  awaits  the  sweet  sohce  which  will  soon  dispel  the  worries 
and  passions  bom  of  strife  in  life's  warfare.     Many  an  overwroagfat 
brain  has  thus  received  the  balm  that  stays  the  rash  hand  or  the 
fevered  spirit  from  hurrying  to  a  reckless  end    Surely  no  one  need 
wonder  at  the  smoker's  de\-otion  to  his  pipe,  nor  be  so  uncharitable 
as  to  chss  his  troubles  and  trials,  and  their  happy  deliverance^  with 
the  mere  fancies  of  a  lazy  man  in  search  of  excuse  for  an  idle  habit 
Let  us  not  be  hard  on  the  smoker.    Do  we  not  all  know  men  who 
would  fain  indulge  in  a  social  whiff  now  and  then  with  their  friends 
were  it  not  for  the  warnings  of  an  inward  monitor  who  will  not  be 
trifled  with?    The  man  who  liad  conquered  Europe  was  himsdf 
conquered  by  a  pipe  of  tobacco.    An  Oriental  pipe  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  inventive  skill  was  presented  to  Napoleon  by  a  Perstn 
ambassador.    Though  he  was  an  immoderate  snuff-taker,  he  had 
never  smoked,  but  he  would  try  this  pipe.    It  was  duly  charged  with 
tobacco  and  lighted,  says  Constant,  but  his   Majesty,  instead  of 
drawing  up  the  smoke  in  the  usual  way,  merely  opened  and  shut  his 
mouth  with  mechanical  regularity.     Losing  patience,  he  exclaimed, 
'•  IVvils  !  There  is  no  result !  "    It  was  remarked  that  he  had  made 
the  attempt  badly,  and  he  i^-as  shown  how  to  smoke  properly.    But 
the  Kmpcror  reverted  to  his  automaton -like  performance ;  the  pipe 
went  out,  and  Constant  was  desired  to  relight  it ;  this  done,  he 
ag.iin    instructed  his  master  in  the  proper  method  of  smoking. 
IVtermined  not  to  be  balked  again,  the  Emperor  resolutely  drew  up 
the  smoke,  and,  swallowing  it,  it  came  out  by  his  nostrils  and  blinded 
him.     As  soon  as   he   recovered   breath,   he   cried   out,    "Away 
with  it !    Oh,  the  hog  !    Oh,  my  stomach  !     My  stomach  turns!" 
This  was  Napoleon  s  first  and  last  experience  of  smoking.    Then  let 
(hv^so  whom  Nicotiana  favours  thankfully  own  her  benign  sway  and 
be  ivmforted.    The  placid  Oriental,  when  his  wives  rave,  or  affliction 
sm;Si^  him,  will  stroke  his  beard— if  he  have  one— and  thank  Allah 

tVw  the  good  gift 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides. 

An  old  Persian  legend,  brought  to  light  by  Lieutenant  Walpole^ 
b  the  story  of  a  virtuous  youth  distraught  at  the  loss  of  a  loving 
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wife.  A  holy  man  looks  tenderly  upon  (he  disconsolale  one,  and  tells 
htm  of  a  balm  for  his  afilictioii.  "Go  to  thy  wife's  tomb,  son  of 
801TOW,'"  says  the  anchorite,  "and  there  thou  wilt  find  a  weed.  Pluck 
il,  place  it  in  a  reed,  and  put  fire  to  it,  then  inhale  the  smoke  thereof. 
This  wil!  be  to  thee  wife  and  mother,  father  and  brother,  and,  above 
all,  will  be  a  wise  couusellor,  and  teach  thy  soul  wisdom  and  thy 
ftpsrO.  joy."  The  lofty,  poetic  strain  of  this  Eastern  sage  breathes 
of  implicit  faith  in  his  native  Shiraz  tobacco.  For  doubtless  he,  a 
LweUer  in 

,  .  .  the  Iniiil  where  the  cypress  and  myille 
Ate  embleiiis  of  deeds  ihat  are  done  in  theii  dime  ; 
Where  Ihe  rage  of  ihc  vulture,  llie  love  of  the  tunic, 
Noi*  melu  into  sorrow,  now  maddeni  to  crime, 

bad  often  experienced  its  influence  on  a  wounded  heart.  Indeed 
e  history  and  assodations  of  the  plant,  from  its  wild  Indbn  home 
to   the  remotest    East,  are  full  of  romance  of  more  than  ordinary 

,  interest.  For  like  most  things  transatlantic,  whether  products  of  the 
■oil  or  of  the  brain,  it  rapidly  became  universal,  spreading  literally 
like  wildfire  wherever  man  was  to  be  found.  Everywhere  it  was 
esteemed  a  close  comfort,  a  priceless  possession,   and  to  its  rare 

-qoalities  were  ascribed  almost  miraculous  powers.  I'he  persistency 
with  which  men  have  stuck  to  the  weed  after  once  experiencing 
its   soothing  effects   ranks  among  the   most  remarkable  examples 

•  history  affords  of  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  taste  and  the 

.  formation  of  a  new  habit  ;  a  habit  that,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries  and  more,  grows  stronger  day  by  day,  keeping  full  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  until  now  it  is  loo  deeply  rooted  ever 
to  be  extirpated,  even  by  taxation,  however  weighty.  Viewed  in  its 
political  aspect,  the  career  of  the  Indian  weed  presents  a  striking 
Olustration  of  popular  opinion  ultimately  triumphing  over  prejudice 
id  power. 
Here  let  us  lake  a  cursory  glance  back  lo  the  heroic  age  when 
the  manellous  weed  which  has  almost  revolutionised  men's  habits  all 
over  the  worid,  and  created  a  new  industry  giving  employment  to 
millions  of  human  beings,  was  first  imported  into  these  islands. 

A  halo  of  romance  surrounds  those  jubilant  days,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  generally  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stands  out  prominently 
■s  tlie  hero  to  whom  the  honour  is  due  of  giving  his  countrymen 
dieir  first  instalment  of  toltacco.  England  had  just  awakened  to  the 
teality  of  a  new  world  of  wonders  and  boundless  wealth  lying 
Ooexplored  in  the  fat  West ;  a  land  where  "  everything  touched 
d  to  gold."    The  far-famed  discoveries  and  conguests  of  the 
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^dr  disconient  brought  them  back  to  England.  They  took  i 
however,  not  to  return  empty-handed  ;  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco, 
which  the  natives  had  prepared  for  them,  was  stowed  on  board  the 
ressels,  with  a  variety  of  instruments  for  preparing  and  using  it.  It 
can  well  be  imagined  tlut  Master  Lane  would  take  pride  in  exhi- 
biting himself  to  London's  gazing  multitude  smothered  in  Indian 
clouds.  The  learned  Camden  speaks  of  Lane  as  the  original 
English  smoker.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  doubt  should  have 
existed  amongst  ivriters  even  in  Eliza- Jacobean  times,  both  as  to 
the  dale  when  tobacco  was  first  received  in  this  country  and  the 
penon  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced.  The  painstaking  annalist, 
Slow,  says  that  tobacco  came  into  England  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1557).  But  Aubrey,  speaking  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  says  that "  he  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  England 
and  into  fashion  (1586),  In  our  part  of  North  Wilts— ir.^.  Malms- 
bury  Hundred— it  came  first  Into  fashion  by  Sir  Walter  Ixjng.  They 
had  first  silver  pipes.  T!ie  ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut-shell 
and  a  straw.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  Lyie  say  that  one  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  the  table.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  Ro.  Poyntz  parke  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  which  made  the  ladies  quittc  it  till  he  had  donne."  The 
author  of  a  gossipy  "Tour  in  Wales  "  (Pennant),  in  1810,  speaking 
about  the  great  houses  and  their  associations,  says  that  Captain 
Price,  of  Plasyollin,  with  Captains  Myddelton  and  Koet,  on  their 
return  from  the  ,\zores  in  1591,  "were  the  first  who  had  smoked  or 
(as  they  called  it)  drank  tobacco  publickly  in  London,  and  that  the 
Londoners  flocked  from  all  parts  to  see  them.  Pipes  were  not  then 
invented,  so  they  used  the  twisted  leaves,  or  segars.  The  inven- 
tion is  usually  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  may  be  so,  but 
he  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  smoke  in  public,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  James."  Again,  in  the  1659  translation  of  Dr.  Everard's 
"  Panacea"  (Antwerp,  1587),  it  is  remarked  that  "Captain  Richard 
Grcnficld  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  were  the  first  planters  of  it  here 
[England],  and  not  Sir  \Valter  Raleigh,  which  is  the  common  error ; 
so  difficult  is  it  to  Ct  popular  discoveries,"  These  few  selections 
(bow  us  how  easily  origins  are  lost  sight  of. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  pluck  a  plume  from  one  so  eminently 
distinguished  for  important  services  rendered  to  his  Queen  and 
country  as  Sir  IValter  Raleigh ;  yet  nothing  in  history  is  more  certain 
titan  that  the  common  belief  crediting  him   with  the  first  intro- 

Elion  of  tobacco  into  this  country  is  a  myth.  History,  whilst 
rding  htm  the  palm  for  potatoes,  points  to  Sir  John  Hawkins 
VOL,  ccLssv.    NO.  19S3.  s 
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as  the  first  to  bring  to  his  countrymen  the  pcacciiil  plcastiKs  of 
the  pipe.  Certainly  the  weight  of  probabilities  are  in  his  broui. 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  says :  "  Tobacco  was  first  brought  into 
England  in  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,"  And  Edmund  Howes,  in 
his  continuation  of  Slew's  "Annals,"  says  ;  "Tobacco  was  first  broi^ 
and  made  known  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  about  the  year  1565,  but 
not  used  by  Englishmen  in  many  years  after,  though  at  this  day  il 
is  commonly  used  by  most  men  and  many  women."  These  accoua^t 
correspond  with  Hawkins's  second  voyage,  viz.  October  iS,  1564, 
returning  September  20,  1565.  Confirmatory  evidence  comes  from 
John  Sparkes,  the  younger,  who,  in  his  account  of  this  voyage;  saji 
that  Hawkins,  ranging  along  the  "  coast  of  Florida  for  fresh  water,  b 
July  1565,  came  upon  the  French  setdement  there  under  Landouerc, 
where  the  natives,  when  they  travel,  have  a  kind  of  herbc  di^-ed,  which 
with  a  cane  and  an  earthen  cup  in  the  end,  with  fire  and  the  drytd 
herbe  put  together,  they  do  suck  through  the  cane  the  smdie 
thereof,  which  smoke  satisfieth  their  hunger,  and  therewith  they 
live  four  or  five  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and  this  all  the  French- 
men used  for  the  purpose."  Hearing  these  wonderful  stories  toU 
of  the  Indian's  "  herbc,"  nothing  could  be  more  naluial  thati  tint 
Hawkins  should  make  trial  of  it  for  himself,  and,  liking  it,  secure 
specimens  of  the  plant  for  cultivation  and  use  at  home.  To  s« 
and  hear  and  gel  all  he  could  was  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  hii 
ploughing  the  Spanish  Main.  Bearing  in  mind  that  he  got  hack  to 
England  in  September  1565,  we  see  that  the  statements  of  Taykff, 
the  Water  Poet,  and  Howes,  the  annalist,  that  tobacco  was  brooghl 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  1565,  are  consistent  and  reliable.  CoUatotl 
evidence  on  the  point  is  to  be  found  in  L'Obel's  work  00  Botan;,' 
written  in  1570,  wherein  he  says  :  "  Within  these  few  years  the  Wk( 
Indian  tobacco  plant  has  become  an  inmate  of  England."  Tliii  of 
itself  is  conclusive  against  the  Raleigh  theory.  But  let  ~us  look  1 
little  further  into  the  matter.  In  1570  Raleigh  was  a  yimth  of 
eighteen,  and  had  Just  gone  to  France  to  fight  in  the  Hugaenot 
cause.  Again,  in  the  State  Archives  there  is  stili  extant  an  edict 
issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco, 
dated  15S4— the  year  Raleigh's  first  expedition  sailed  to  thcNe« 
World. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Queen  Elizabeth  fulminating  against  the 
pipe  she  afterwards  so  willingly  countenanced  in  the;  moath  of  ha 

Siirfiiim  Aihenaria  Neva.     DnilMred  lo  Queeo  Elinbeth,  to  1 


de  L'Obel,  BolviisI,  London, 
in  1S76. 


1571.     Another  edjlion^w 


( puhllihed  u  Antvnp 
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favourite  knighL  But  then  Sic  ^VaIte^  was  in  every  way  a  splendid 
man,  the  "typical  gallant  and  hero  in  England's  heroic  age."  Tall, 
dark,  handsome,  a  noble  brow,  commanding  voice  and  mien,  he  drew 
10  bis  side  willing  hands  ready  to  do  his  behest,  be  it  what  it  might, 
A  gay  comtier,  his  dress  was  of  the  richest,  and  priceless  gems 
sparkled  on  every  finger.  And  so  it  came  about  that  his  proud 
Queen  would  quietly  sit  by  his  side,  would  playfully  call  him  Walter, 
and  listen  to  his  tales  of  daring  deeds,  and  sufferings  endured  all  for 
Good  Queen  Bess.  And  had  he  not  won  for  her  a  new  land  full  of 
rich  promise,  which  for  her  sake  was  named  Virginia  ?  And  thus 
they  would  talk  on,  Sir  Walter  smoking  his  finely -wrought  silver  pipe 
in  peace,  forgetful  of  the  fair,  if  frail,  Maid  of  Honour,  Bessy  Throg- 
morton,  listening,  maybe,  behind  Uie  arras.  Alas  !  poor  mortal  man. 
The  untoward  affair  at  last  broke  upon  Elizabeth  like  a  thunderstorm 
in  a  serene  sky,  and  our  gallant  hero  became  an  outcast  from  the 
favour  of  his  Queen.' 

Among  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  Raleigh's  practices  with  his  pipe 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  his  outwitting  the  Queen  in  a  wager  she 
laid  with  the  gallant  knighl  respecting  the  weight  of  the  smoke  which 
exhaled  from  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  "  I  can  assure  your  Majesty," 
said  Raleigh,  "  that  I  have  so  well  experienced  the  nature  of  it  that  I 
can  exactly  tell  even  the  weight  of  the  smoke  in  any  quantity  I  con- 
sume." "  I  doubt  it  much,  Sic  Walter,"  replied  Elizabeth,  thinking 
only  how  impossible  it  must  be  to  catch  the  smoke  and  put  it  in  a 
balance,  "and  will  wager  you  twenty  angels  that  you  do  not  solve 
my  doubt."  ^Vhereupon  Raleigh  drew  forth  a  quantity  of  the  weed, 
placed  it  in  finely-adjusted  scales,  and,  having  ascertained  its  weight, 
commenced  to  smoke  it,  carefully  preserving  the  ashes.  These  at 
Ihe  finish  he  weighed  with  great  exactness.  Then  would  it  dawn 
upon  her  Majesty  how  the  wager  was  to  end.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said 
Raleigh,  "cannot  deny  that  the  difference  hath  evaporated  in  smoke." 
*'  Truly  I  cannot,"  was  her  reply.  Then,  turning  to  those  around 
her,  who  were  eyeing  with  amusement  this  curious  play  on  the  pipe, 
she  continued, "  Many  labourers  in  the  fire  have  I  heard  of  [alluding 
to  alchemists]  who  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  Sir  Walter  is  the 
fiist  who  has  turned  smoke  into  gold." 

But  the  Indian  weed  had  a  hard  fight  to  hold  its  ground  in  Europe 
■nd  Asia  in  face  of  the  most  resolute  opposition  from  potentates. 
Statesmen,  and  priests.     In  England 

1  of  a  courtier  from  absolute 
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Tbte  gatlemkn  called  King  Jamca 
Id  quilted  doablet  sod  [rMt  trank  Ixeecbet, 
Vrho  bcid  in  mbhomDce  tobacco  uid  witdbn,' 
signalised  hinnselfand  his  idgn  by  profotind  learning  and  ponderous 
inrect-.ve  hurled  agaiost  the  innocent  plant,  amongst  whose  alluring 
leaves  there  linked  the  "lively  image  and  pattern  of  helL"  His 
"  Counterblast "  to  tobacco  *  is  of  itself  an  historic  monument  to  bis 
genius  which  posterity  does  well  to  [ffesere,  that  there  may  be 
something  in  hand  to  attest  the  just  appreciation  of  his  "loving 
subjects"  in  cariy  recognising  in  him  a  Solomon  I  Though,  to  be 
sure,  some  will  have  it  that  the  irreverent  Hemi  Quatie  was  the  first 
to  sec  the  fitness  of  the  designation,  Solomon,  for  the  son  of  tiarg 
Queen  of  Scots.  And  }-et  his  astute  minister,  the  Due  de  Sully,  pn>- 
fessed  to  ha^-e  discovered  in  the  flickering  illuminations  tX  this 
northern  light  "the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  But  then,  even 
historians  who  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  explain  every  himian 
phenomenon  or  prodigy,  have  perplexed  themselves  with  vain  en- 
deavours to  uiravel  tUs  curious  compound  of  Hachiavdllan  cta^ 
fussy  self-coi^ceit,  and  imbecility.  Looking  to  his  pretemattnal 
insight  into  the  tucanny  domam  of  the  Black  Arts,  his  mental 
conflicts  with  the  de'il,  witches  and  warlocks,  and  iaag  neblNt 
things,  the  problem  his  character  presents  might  perhaps  limn  a 
fitting  study  for  the  modem  school  of  psychology. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  commenced  a 
literary  warfare  over  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Nicotiana,  which  lasted 
intermittently  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  centurj-,  when  Mr. 
Solly,  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  columns  of  the  Lantil,  strove 
valiantly  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  smoking.  All  the  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession  took  part  in  the  affray; 
irrefragable  statistics  were  piled  up  one  upon  the  other  as  ram- 
parts, from  behind  which  Mr,  Solly  proclaimed  that  there  was 
death  in  the  pipe,  and  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  human  race^ 
to  him  everywhere  apparent,  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  indulgence  in  the  pernicious  weed.  It  is 
un-English  to  holloa  before  getting  out  of  the  wood,  and  we  are  still 
within  the  century,  and  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  ?  Members 
'  "  The  Wilche*'  Frolic,"  Jnsvldsiy  Ltgettds. 

'  This  woilc  first  appeared  inonymously  in  1604,  and  it  is  donbCM  if  an  original 
copf  is  exlant,  Di.  Richard  Gameil  has  courteomly  inronned  the  wrilei  of  these 
linei  that  there  is  not  one  in  the  Briiiih  Museum,  but  thai  Profenor  Arbei  has  pie- 
■erred  ■  copy  of  it  in  his  English  Reprinti.  Arber  iiys,  "  How  early  iti  id^ 
■utkMihip  wM  KTowed  I  know  n^t,  but  it  was  generally  known  loog  befbte  its 
liuertioa  in  the  collected  ejithn  of  the  King's  works  "  (in  1616). 
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of  the  Volunteo' Corps  have  been  seen  ivith  pipes  in  their  mouths 
while  oil  their  way  to  camp !  But  how  feeble  were  Mr.  Solly's 
eJIbits  compared  with  the  heroic  charges  made  on  the  "  lively  image  " 
by  his  great  prototype,  our  own  Don  Quixote.  This  falling  off  cer- 
tainly points  directly  to  what  seems  like  degeneracy— in  the  use  of 
big  words,  at  any  rate.  Had  Mr.  Solly  referred  to  the  text-book  left 
by  the  royal  founder  of  his  faith,  he  would  have  learnt  the  right 
use  aod  value  of  trenchant  utterance,  and,  as  a  physiologist,  would 
have  g^ned  knowledge  never  imparted  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospilal. 
The  royal  "  Counterblast "  proclaims  that  "  smoke  becomes  a  kitchen 
far  better  than  a  dining- chamber  ;  and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchen  often- 
times in  the  inward  parts  of  men,  soyling  and  infecting  with  an 
unctuous  and  oyly  kind  of  soote,  as  haih  been  found  in  some  great 
tobacco  takers,  that  after  death  were  opened."  (  !  ! )  "  Have  you  not 
reason  then  to  be  ashamed  and  to  forbear  this  fikhie  noveltie,  so 
basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  received,  and  so  grossly  mistaken  \a 
the  right  use  thereof?  In  your  abuse  thereof  sinning  against  Cod, 
harming  yourselves  both  in  person  and  in  goods,  and  raking  also 
thereby  the  marks  and  notes  of  vanitie  upon  you  j  by  the  custom 
thereof  making  yourselves  to  be  wondered  at  by  all  fonaine  civil 
nations,  and  all  strangers  that  come  among  you,  to  be  scorned  and 
contemned."  King  James  clinches  his  argument  with  a  logical 
acumen  there  is  no  resisting.  "  Why,"  asks  our  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  "  since  we  imitate  the  beastly  and  slavish  Indians  in 
taking  tobacco,  do  we  not  imitate  them  in  walking  naked  i  as  they 
do  " — an  extraordinary  idea  to  occur  to  one  accustomed  to  wear 
dagger-proof  quilted  dress — "preferring  glass  beads  and  feathers  to 
gold  and  precious  stones  ?  as  they  do ;  yea,  why  do  we  not  deny 
God  and  adore  the  devil  ?  as  they  do."  Then  comes  his  famous 
climax  :  "  A  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  10  the  nose,  harm- 
ful to  the  oi^aine  [brainj.  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 
stinking  fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Slygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  If,  after  this  display  of  royal  indigna- 
tion, stiff-necked  ones  still  cast  fond  looks  at  the  "  emblem  of  hell,"  let 
them  turn  their  attention  to  the  King's  words  of  wisdom  stored  up  in 
a  "  Collection  of  Witty  Apophthegms."  Things  that  before  were 
obscure  to  mental  vision  are  here  illumined  with  a  new  radiance ;  it 
is  made  clear  to  us  that  "  tobacco  was  the  lively  image  and  pattern 
of  hell,  for  that  it  had,  by  illusion,  in  it  all  the  parts  and  vices  of  the 
%orid  whereby  hell  may  be  gained — to  wit,  first :  It  is  a  smoke ;  so 
■re  the  vanities  of  this  world.  Secondly  :  It  dclighteth  them  that 
bkeit ;  so  do  the  pleasures  of  the  world  delight  the  men  of  the  world. 
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Tbirdly  :  It  maVeth  men  drunken  and  light  in  the  head  ;  so  do  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  m«»  are  drunken  therewith.  Fourthly  :  He 
that  taketh  tobacco  siith  he  cannot  leave  it,  it  dath  bewitch  him  !  .  ,  . 
And,  further,  besides  all  this,  it  is  like  hell  in  the  \-cry  substance  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  stinking,  loathsome  thing,  and  so  is  helL"  But  James 
had  his  moaicnts  of  gaiety ;  he  could  )cst  over  the  Arch  Enemy,  and 
it  would  be  most  un&lir  to  his  memory  to  pass  by  any  playful  attempt 
at  jocularity  tliat  for  an  instant  flickered  over  his  dreary  btain.  In 
the  treasury  of  wisdom  already  mentioned,  we  are  told  that  his 
Majesty  once  remarked  that  "if  he  were  to  invite  the  devil  to  dinner 
he  should  have  three  dishes:  i.  A  pig  ;  3.  A  pole  of  ling  and 
mustard  ;  and  (3)  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture." 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  "  Counterblast "  which  seems  to  point 
directly  to  Raleigh  ;  it  runs  as  follows  :  "  Now  the  corrupt  baseness 
of  the  use  of  this  tobacco  doeth  very  ireil  agree  with  the  foolish  and 
groundless  first  entry  thereof  into  this  kingdom.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  the  first  entry  of  this  abuse  amongst  us  here,  as  this 
present  age  can  very  wdl  remember  both  the  first  author  and  the 
form  of  the  first  introduction  of  it  amongst  us.  It  was  neither 
brought  in  by  king,  great  conquoor,  nor  learned  doctor  of  physick. 
With  the  report  of  1  great  discovery  for  a  conquest,  some  two  or 
three  savage  men  were  brought  in  together  with  this  savage  custom. 
But  the  pity  is,  the  poor,  wild,  barbarous  men  died,  hut  that  vile, 
barbarous  custom  is  yet  alive,  yea,  in  fresh  vigour,  so  as  ii  seems  a 
miracle  to  me  how  a  custom  springing  from  so  vile  a  ground,  and  brought 
in  by  a  &ther  so  generally  hated,  should  be  welcomed  on  so  slender 
a  warrant"  The  mention  of  "  two  or  three  savage  men  "  dearly  in- 
dicates the  return  of  Raleigh's  first  expedition  in  1584,  when 
Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe  brought  with  them  two  American 
Indians,  whose  appearance  in  the  streets  was  r^arded  as  one  trf  the 
sights  of  London.  Shakespeare  makes  allusion  to  them  in  the 
"Tempest"  James's  inveterate  enmity  towards  Raleigh  would 
seem  to  have  originated  at  their  first  encounter  at  Burghty,  in 
Lincolnshire,  when  the  King  faltered  out :  "  On  my  soul,  mon,  I  hae 
heard  but  rawley  o'  thee,"  a  clumsy  attempt  at  a  pun.  Doubtless 
Raleigh's  noble  bearing  and  rich  attire  would  touch  James's  in- 
ordinate self-importance,  which  seems  to  have  at  all  times  blinded 
him  to  a  proper  sense  of  decency,  according  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon's 
aple,  graphic  presenUtion  of  him.  On  the  King  boasting  that, 
I  the  English  crown  not  been  offered  to  him,  hb  Scotch  army 
■Id  have .  taken  it  for  him,  Raleigh,  ind^nant,  made  the  in- 
k:  "Would  God  that  had  been  put  to  the  test."  . 
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"  Why  ?  "  asked  James.  Raleigh,  recovering  himself,  replied,  "  Vour 
Uajesly  would  then  have  known  your  friends  from  your  foef.'' 
Aubrey  says  thai  James  never  forgave  this  speech.  One  by  one,  Raleigh 
was  stripped  of,  or  forced  into  resigning,  all  his  ofBces  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  James's  reign  {November  4,  1603)  he 
was  lodged  in  the  Tower  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  and  after 
fifteen  yeare'  imprisonment  was  judicially  murdered  by  order  of  the 
King.  Speaking  of  this  event,  Sir  Anthony  ^\'eldon  remarks,  "  How 
this  kingdom  was  guUed  in  the  supposed  treason  of  Sir  Walter 
Bawley  and  others  who  suffered  as  traytors,  whereas  to  this  day  it 
could  nerer  be  knowne  that  there  ever  was  such  treason,  but  a  mere 
trick  of  Stale  to  remove  some  blotches  out  of  the  way."  When 
Raleigh's  £ite  drew  nigh,  "  he  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before 
be  went  to  the  scaffolde,"  says  Aubrey,  "which  some  female  persons 
were  scandalised  at ;  but  I  think  'twas  well  and  properly  donne  to 
settle  his  spirits." 

Speaking  of  this  noble  victim  of  James  I.,  Sir  AV'aiter  Besant, 
In  his  handsome  volume  on  "  Westminster,"  says,  "  Raleigh  was 
fatought  to  Old  Palace  Yard  to  die.  The  day  chosen  for  his  execu- 
tion was  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  so  that  the  crowd  should  be  drawn  to 
the  pageant  rather  than  to  his  execution."  The  body  lies  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  \V'estminster,  where,  near  by,  a 
tiblet  informs  the  visitor  that 

WUhin  Ihe  waits  of  lli;5  chureli  was  dcpoMicd  the  boily  of  [he  great 
Sir  VValut  Raleigh,  Km.,  on  the  day  he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
WolQtinsler,  39  Oclobei,  Ann.  Dora.  1618. 

Keadcr,  should  you  reflect  00  his  errors, 
R<.-Qieniber  his  many  virtues. 
And  that  be  was  a  mortal. 

Considering  the  deep  sympathy  the  nation  has  always  evinced 
for  the  ill-fated  yet  illustrious  knight,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  no 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Raleigh  was  truly 
great  in  all  those  things  which  mankind  loves  lo  honour  and  per- 
petuate. In  him  patriotism,  valour,  and  magnanimity  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  an  age  of  heroes.  Though  endowed  with  a  glowing, 
wildly- romantic  imaginaiion,  he  has  left  in  liis  various  writings 
eridence  of  extensive  reading,  keen  insight,  and  sound  judgment. 
The  improvements  he  effected  in  naval  architecture  alone  entitle 
lum  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  concluding  lines  of 
his  "History  of  the  World,"  written  when  the  death  sentence  had 
been  passed  upon  him  and  all  his  hopes  of  life  had  fled,  are  con- 
jidcred  to  be  the  finest  and  grandest  example  of  prose  in  the  English 
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buguge.  That  Rileig^  would  not  nuieoder  his  natunl  nobility  of 
diumcteT  to  flatter  the  most  abject  monarch'  that  ever  sat  en  the 
tiuone  is  to  his  ereilasting  honour,  aitd  marks  him  as  a  typical 
Ensliihman, 

Tbioug^  the  medium  of  the  notorious  Star  Chamber,  the  Kii^ 
in  1614,  directed  his  efforts  ostensibly  to  restrain  the  consumption  of 
tobacco ;  in  effect,  to  put  an  end  to  the  io&nt  colony  of  Virginia. 
For  this  purpose  a  lull  was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  "Oar  Right 
T^uitie  and  right  well  beloved  Cousin  uid  Counsellor,  Thomas,  Eaile 
of  Dorset,  our  High  Treasurer  of  Englande,  Greeting."  Thenftdlows 
a  rather  pcrj)1exing,  verbose  preamble,  the  drift  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  hatching  up  of  excuses  for  heaping  upon  tobacco  a  monstrous 
load  of  ta-xntiOD  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  relieving  "many  mean 
persons  "  of  the  heavy  expense  the  habit  of  smoking  entailed. 

He  tells  Ills  "  loving  subjects  "  that  smokit^  is  an  "evil  vaniti^ 
tchereby  the  ^lealth  <tf  a  great  number  of  people  is  impayered,  and 
their  bodies  weakened  and  made  unfit  for  labour,  and  the  estates  of 
many  mean  persons  so  decayed  and  consumed,  as  they  are  thereby 
driven  to  unthriftie  shtfles  onley  to  maintain  dieir  gluttonous  exercise 
thereof."  After  further  admonition  and  warning  of  evils  in  store  for 
the  obdumctheAct  proceeds  :  "  We  do  therefore  will  and  command 
you,  our  Treasurer  of  Englande,  and  herebye  also  warrant  and 
authorise  you  to  give  orders  to  all  Customers,  Comptrollers,  Searchers, 
Surveyors  and  others  officers  of  our  Fortes,  that  from  and  after  the 
sixe-and- twentieth  Day  of  October  next  comynge,  they  shall  demand 
and  take  to  our  use,  etc.,  etc,  the  sum  of  Sixe  shillings  and  &d.  upon 
every  pound  weight  thereof,  over  and  above  the  custome  of  3d.  upon 
the  pound  weight  usually  paide  heretofore."  The  penalties  for 
evading  payment  were,  forfeiture  of  cargo,  "and  such  further 
Penalties  and  corporal  punishments  as  the  qualitie  of  suche  so  high  a 
Contempt  against  Our  Royal  and  Expresse  Commandmente  in  this 
maimer  published  shall  deserve." 

The  impositioTi,  equivalent  to  about  thirty  shillings  of  our  present 
money,  had  a  startling  effect  on  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  country ;  but 
when  merchants  found  out  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  tobacco 
imported  from  Virginia,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to  other  market^ 
as  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  it  was  brought  in  at  the  old  rate  of 

'  It  i*  difficult  to  speak  of  James  I.  in  measured  Icims.  The  mder  ii  rerencd 
to  Sit  Anihony  Weldon's  Court  aad  Ckaraittr  of  A'ii^  famei  (Smeeloo't 
reprial,  1S17).  Raumer,  il  p.  200,  M71  of  James :  "  He  wst  a  ilave  to  vices 
which  could   not  fail  to  make  him  an  object   of  di^mt.''    Abo,  Wtnwood's 
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Iwopence  on  the  pound  that  had  satisfied  Elizabeth.  Agriculturists, 
loo,  saw  in  the  change  an  opportunity  for  extending  the  home  culiiva- 
'lion  and  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  readily  availed  themselves  of 
3t,  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  where  all  the  operations  connected 
therewith  were  well  understood.  On  the  King  learning  what  they 
jrere  doing,  he  hastened  to  promulgate  a  further  edict  forbidding 
ttusbandmen  "  to  misuse  and  misemploy  the  soyle  of  this  fruitful 
kingdom,"  beginning  with  the  words,  "  \Vhereas  \V'e,  out  of  the  dislike 
We  have  to  tobacco,"  Thus  expressed,  the  case  against  the  weed  is 
placed  in  a  more  intelligible  light  than  that  which  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  thought  it  expedient  to  disclose.  However  absurd  his 
Reasoning  or  malignant  his  purpose,  his  policy  succeeded  only  too 
well.  Besides  dealing  a  crushing  blow  to  the  young  colony,  his 
]KtJon  had  other  far-reaching  effects:  it  created  a  daring  race  of 
Waugglers,  who  did  a  thriving  contraband  trade  in  tobacco  with 
ph^tes  on  the  Spanish  Main  ;  and  home  dealers  saw  in  the  greatly 
enhanced  price  of  the  weed  a  temptation  to  "  sophisticate "  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  Scattered  through  the  literature  of  that  period 
inay  be  found  some  curious  allusions  to  the  practice,  as  in  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Alchemist,"  where  Abel  Drugger,  speaking  in  praise  of  his 
tobacconist,  says : 

[  He  lets  me  have  gooi]  tobacco,  and  he  does  not 

SophUticale  ii  with  sock-Ices  or  oil ; 
Not  washes  it  in  muscadel  and  giains ; 

But  keep*  it  in  line  liJIy  pois,  that,  opened, 
Smell  like  a  conserve  of  roses,  or  French  lienn?, 
lie  has  Ms  mnple  block,  his  ulver  tongs, 
Wiochesler  pipes,  and  fire  of  Juniper. 

In  "  Bartholomew  Faire  "  he  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  one 
Irsula,  a  vendor  of  roast  pig,  bidding  her  servant  "Look  too't, 
Bsnih,  you  had  best  I  three  pence  a  pipe  full  I  will  ha'  made  of  all 
By  whole  half  pound  of  tobacco,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coits- 
bot,  mixed  with  it  too,  to  eke  it  out,"  That  sophisticating  practices 
were  growing  apace  may  be  gleaned  from  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Edinburgh, 
Who  in  his  "Nepenthes"  {1614)  speaks  of  "tobacco  merchants 
q^arelling  European  plants  with  Indian  coats  and  enstalling  them 
in  shops  as  righteous  and  legitimate  tobacco."  (How  very  conserva- 
tive we  English  are  !)  "  Some  others,  indeed,  have  tobacco  from 
jFIonda  that  they  sophisticate  and  farde  in  sundric  sorts  with  black 
■ricet  galanga,  aqua-viiie,  Spanish  wine,  anise  seedes,  oyle  of  spicke, 
h  Uke."     Less  expensive  materials  than  these  were  more 
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conuDonly  used  (and  periaps  sdllaieX  as  die  leayesof  ifaabaxb^  dock, 
bindock,  pbmrin^  oak  and  dm,  also  chickory  leaves  steeped  in. 
tar*oiL 

If  the  mamibctiiieis  of  these  and  less  innocent  '^miztuxes'' 
leaOj  find  themsdves  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  without 
for  a  diea^  smoker  let  them  confine  thdr  sophisticating  ingenuity  to 
raqile  vegetable  product^  sudi»  for  instance,  as  satisfied  Dame 
Uiaak.  Cdtifoot  or  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce^  being  sli^itly  narcotic, 
would  form  a  harmlna  make-bdieve  for  the  good  folk  who  persuade 
themselves  diat  diey  could  not  sleep  a  wink  were  they  deprived  of 
dieir  evening  comfort  Ages  ago  both  Gredu  and  Roman8»  accord- 
ing to  Dioacorides  and  Pliny,  found  comfort  in  smoking  thron{^  a 
reed  or  pipe  the  dried  leaves  of  coltsfoot,  which  rdieved  than  of  old 
000^^  and  diflkult  breathing.  We  can  jMcture  the  legionary  in 
Britain's  Ueak  atmosphere^  while  pacing  the  Roman  Wall,  tryir^  to 
conadie  himsdf  in  his  londy  vigil  with  the  vapour  from  his  ^'dphin 
pipe^*  fragments  of  whidi  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  those 
eariy  memorials  to  the  Scots'  perristent  determination  to  travd  south- 
wards. And  as  to  the  lettuce^  it  has  been  £unous  since  the  time  of 
Galen  (Claudius  Gaknus),  who  asserts  that  he  found  rdief  from 
deeplessness  by  taking  it  at  night  Regardless  of  these  things^  the 
Nicotian  epicure  of  to>day  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
luxuriating  in  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  Cuban  leaf,  while  fanc}*ing 
himself  wafted  on  his  upward  way  to  Nir\'ana.  The  charming 
simplicity  that  leads  to  this  ideal  conception  of  existence  is  most 
refreshing ;  the  being  so  lost  to  the  outer  world  can  hardly  be  blamed 
if  he  says  rude  things  when  compelled  to  touch  Mother  Earth. 

But  King  James  had  not  yet  done  with  tobacco.  A  monarch  of 
his  remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  as  displayed  in  his  creation  of  a  new  and 
lucrative  business  for  the  sale  of  distinguished  titles  and  high  offices 
of  State,  where  he  himself  possessed  the  sole  monopoly,  would 
ruturally  see  his  way  to  a  further  stroke  of ''  good  business  "  in  the 
tobacco  market.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that, 
viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  flourishing  state  of  the  new  industry, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  or  his  ministers  that  the  State  coflers  might 
be  replenished  by  taking  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  weed.  Hence 
the  issue  of  a  royal  proclamation  to  his  loving  subjects  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  deal  in  tobacco  unless  they  purchased  Royal 
Letters  Patent  granting  them  a  license  to  do  so.  These  could  only 
be  procured,  on  payment  of  a  yearly  sum,  from  the  persons  who 
fanned  from  the  King  the  right  to  enforce  and  collect  the  tax.  In 
the  **  Stafford  Letters,"  compiled  by  Gerrard,  rehting  to  the  ccdlec*  • 
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1  or  the  new  tax,  it  is  stated  that  "  some  towns  have  yielded 
jr  marks,  £,1.0,  £,^,  £fiy  fine  and  rent ;  none  goes  under.  I 
hear  that  Plymouth  hath  yielded  ;£ioo  and  as  much  yearly  rent.  .  .  . 
The  tobacco  licences  go  on  apace ;  they  yield  a  good  fine,  and  a 
constant  yearly  rent.  .  .  ."  In  some  instances  a  life-lease  to  deal 
in  tobacco  was  granted  on  payment  of  a  lump  sum.  As  to  the 
King's  method  of  dealing  with  State  affairs  of  the  kind,  let  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  He  says  of  the  King  that 
"  he  was  so  crafty  and  cunning  in  petty  things,  as  the  circumventing 
any  great  man.  He  liad  a  trick  of  cousen  fcf  a««]  himself  »-ith  bargains 
under  hand,  by  taking  ^^i.ooo  or  ^10,000  as  a  bribe,  when  (at  the 
same  time)  his  Counsel  was  treating  with  his  Customers  to  raise  them 
to  so  much  more  yearly  ;  this  went  into  his  Pri\7  purse  ;  wherein  he 
thought  he  had  over-reached  the  Lords,  but  consented  himself; 
but  would  as  easily  break  the  bargain  upon  the  next  offer,  saying 
he  was  mistaken  and  deceived,  and  therefore  no  reason  he  should 
keep  the  bargain.  This  was  often  the  case  with  the  Farmers  of  the 
Customs." 

There  is  a  document  in  the  State  ,'Vrchives  which  throws  a  curious 
side-light  on  the  king's  ideas  of  statecraft.  The  settlers  in  Guiana 
had  become  tobacco  planters,  and  required  a  trade-charter  with  this 
countiy.  A  charter  was  granted  ihem,  in  which  a  clause  was  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  one-tenth  of  the  tobacco  grown  there  should  go  to 
the  King.  Thus,  in  a  roundabout  way,  the  King  became  a  tobacco 
merchant. 

The  concern  which  the  King  had  professed  for  the  "  many  mean 
persons  "  of  decayed  fortune  in  debt  for  tobacco  had  not  resulted  in 
helping  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  but  rather  the  contrary.  From 
Aubrey  we  learn  that  its  cost  had  risen  to  the  value  of  silver.  He 
says,  "  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neighbours  say  that 
when  they  went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham  market  they  culled 
ottt  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the  tobacco. 
Now  (1680)  the  Custoraes  of  it  are  the  greatest  his  majestic  hath," 
In  various  documents  of  the  period  tobacco  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  most  expensive  luxuries.  Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  its  price 
ranged  from  10/.  to  i8j,  a  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 

Michael  Drayton  in  his  "  Polyolbion,"  published  in  i6ij, 
leprecates  the  extravagance  of  the  times  in  things. 

Wbich  oni  plaine  father*  eaiste  would  have  aecoutiled  lione,  

Before  the  ccnily  coach  antl  sHkcn  stocUxamcin  ; 
Before  the  Indiui  weed  so  ilronEly  was  embnic'l. 
Wherein  •ueh  mighty  summes  we  prodigally  w 
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Ueanwhile,  jovial  spirits  were  amuiing  thenudTes  with  a  lively 
p^>Cr  wariaK  over  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  rare  Indian  plant  that, 
^PCtgding  to  the  King  bad  bewitched  them.  And  there  would  Kem 
to  be  something  in  it  after  all,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  freedom  with 
which  they  flourished  the  literary  cudgels — a  freednn  that  would 
shock  the  sedate  Uhimnati  of  literature  in  these  more  decocoui  days. 
Eariy  in  the  fay  (1601)  appeared  anonymously  a  txxAJet  entitled 
**  Work  for  Chimney  Sweepers,  or  a  Warning  to  Tobacconists,"  calling 
the  smoker's  attention  to  the  necessity  for  securing  the  aervicei  of 
one  of  those  useftil  members  of  the  community.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  fashion  among  gallants  of  the  weed  to  draw  the  smoke  into 
the  lungs  and  to  qect  it  "through  the  organs  of  the  noee,  with  a 
relish  that  inviteth,"  says  the  gay,  lau^iing,  Doctor  Barton  Htdiday, 
who  took  such  a  wicked  delight  in  twinenting  King  James  at  Wood- 
stock in  his  play  of  the  "Marriage  of  the  Arts."  This  was  speedily 
ansTCcred  by  **  A  Defence  of  Tobacco,"  printed  hj  Richard  Field  for 
Thomas  Uan,  wherein  the  author  shows  that  the  "  warning  "  should 
have  roosted  at  home,  wber^  in  its  absence,  seal  bad  outrun  discre- 
tion, and  bad  thereby  damaged  the  cause  it  would  lain  have  serred. 
Verbose  titles,  frill  of  alliteration,  fire  and  fun,  were  much  qipre- 
dated  by  the  miUtant  writes  of  this  period.  Witness  the  foDowing 
heading  to  a  poem  against  tobacco  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  Gent,  the 
favourite  poet  of  King  James :  "  Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes 
shattered  (about  their  eares  that  idely  idolize  so  base  and  barbarous 
a  weed  ;  or  leastwise  overlove  so  loathsome  a  vanitic)  by  a  volley  of 
Holy  shot,  thundered  from  Mount  Helion."  After  this  brave  warning 
we  are  prepared  to  hear  that 

Hell  tuth  smoske 

Impenitent  tobtcccoiiit  to  cfaoake. 

ThoDgh  Dcver  dc*d,  there  dull  they  have  theii  Gil ; 

In  hekven  is  none,  but  light  and  glory  iliU. 

Samuel   Rowlands  in  his  "Knave  of  Clubbs"  (1611)  writes  in  a 

lighter  strain,  and  asks — 

Who  dunt  diipnise  tobacco  whilst  the  smoke  is  in  my  nose, 

Oi  uy,  bat  bit  1  my  pipe  doth  imell  1     I  would  I  know  but  those 

Dnist  oHec  such  indignity  to  that  which  I  pieTer ; 

For  all  the  brood  of  blackainoon  will  swear  I  do  not  err, 

In  taking  this  same  worthy  whiff  with  valiant  cavalier. 

But  that  will  make  his  nostrils  smoke,  at  cuppa  of  wine  or  beer. 

When  as  my  puise  CMi  not  afford  ray  stomach  flesh  or  S*h, 

I  Eup  with  traoke,  and  feel  a*  well  and  fax.  as  one  can  wish. 

Much  viclttab  serve  for  glnttony,  to  btlen  men  like  twine, 
Btt  be'i  ■  fhigal  nan  indeed  that  with  a  leaf  can  dine. 
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An  J  needs  oo  oapkini  foi  bb  haads  hU  Gngeis'  ends  to  ivipe, 

But  keeps  his  kilchen  in  a  boi,  and  roost  meit  in  a  |npe. 

This  is  the  ica^  to  help  down  years,  a  meal  h  day's  enough ; 

Take  out  tobacco  foi  the  icst  by  pipe,  or  else  in  snuGT, 

And  you  (hall  find  it  ph}^[ca1 ;  a  corpulent,  fal  man. 

Within  *.  fear  Ehall  shrink  lo  small  that  round  hil  waist  you'll  i[an 

It's  full  of  physi:'s  rare  effects,  it  worketh  sundry  ways  : 

The  leaf  green,  dried,  ^eep't,  burnt  to  ctusl,  have  each  Iheir  several  pro 

While  Englishmen  smoked,  and  laughed  at  their  King's  wondrous 
ys,  or  growled  at  his  tenacious  grip  upon  their  pockets,  Eastern 
potentates  were  treating  their  subjects  as  only  despots  can  for  daring 
to  indulge  in  the  Prankish  novelty.  In  Persia,  where  but  recently 
jealous  slrife  raged  for  sole  possession  of  the  tobacco  industr)-, 
Abbas  I.,  of  dread  memory,  cut  off  the  lips  of  those  who  smoked, 
and  the  noses  of  any  who  ventured  to  snuff.  On  one  occasion  he 
threw  an  unfortunate  man  whom  he  discovered  selling  tobacco  into 
2  fire  along  with  his  goods.  Yet,  by-and-by,  this  demon  of  cruelly 
himself  was  enthralled  by  Nicotiana's  charms,  and  became  one  of 
her  most  fervent  devotees.  The  Turks,  under  Amurath  IV.,  were 
similarly  punished  for  infringing  his  edict  against  smoking.  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  of  Pontefracl,  in  his  travels  in  1610,  bears  testimony 
to  similar  acts  of  cruelty  by  Mahomet  IV.  During  his  stay  in  Con- 
stantinople he  witnessed  the  punishment  of  a  sturdy  Turk  who  had 
been  caught  solacing  the  burden  of  life  with  the  vapour  of  his  new- 
found joy.  Short-lived,  however,  was  his  happiness  ;  he  was  dragged 
before  the  tribunal  and  condemned  to  the  torture  of  havmg  a  hole 
pierced  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose  and  a  pipe  inserted  therein. 
Then,  in  order  to  render  the  punishment  more  impressive  to  the 
multitude,  he  was  seated  on  the  back  of  an  ass  with  his  face  to  the 
tail,  and  driven  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  while  criers  procLiimed 
his  offence  and  its  merited  punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Sultan.  Not  less  cruel  were  the  barbarities  inflicted  upon  Russian 
subjects,  who,  under  the  Tsar  Michael  Fedorowitz,  were  publicly 
knouted  for  using  tobacco  in  any  form^in  some  instances  their 
nostrils  were  split  open.  If  guilty  of  a  second  offence,  death  alone 
could  wipe  out  the  crime.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein  who  visited  Moscow  in  1634  relate  that  they  were  eye-witnesses 
of  a  pubUc  exhibition  of  this  kind,  where  eight  men  and  one  woman 
■tte  punished  with  the  knout  for  selling  tobacco  and  brandy.  By 
^b  of  palliating  this  Russian  atrocity  they  were  informed  that  houses 
B'tloscow  had  been  set  on  iirc  by  smokers  falling  asleep  and 
Htpping  their  lighted  pipes. 
■  Oppression,  however,  like  persecution  in  another  sphere,  brought 
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»  Ae  pbat  -  kx,  dapiic  enry  form  of  opposition  and 
S  Ujemselves  with  the 
r  besl  friends,  and 
I  riK  bco^pi  sa^  of  Nicoduu. 
imataa,  mat  ndtom  instracbon  (for  it  suik- 
J-  of  King  James),  in  obsen-ing 
Km  vitb  regard  to  the  con- 


tbey  bejan  to  recognise  in 

•  AoK  bad,  ttnTomutatdy,  too  long 

they  Mok  ber  under  thdr  paternal 

rsrd  their  taidy  aclmow- 

By-ind-bf,  many  an  anxious 

o  kok  to  her  as  a  dinnity 


gcUcn  harresl  of  taxation,  blessed  the 


■  of  An  cia^e  may  be  nealiocied  the  action  which 
AasthcGn*  ibA  «h  Ac  view  d  rtteWwhing  tobacco  culture 
Mdteai^Ac^ahtsdDMMoas.  In  Oe  tenth  volume  of  M. 
A  IfviBifk  ^q^Scatf  vaifc  on  dc  Dottiei  and  conventions  con- 
dudad  tf  >■■*  «Mi  (Nhor  HdaaK  feon  1710  to  iSot,  there  is  a 
fmapa^  «Uck  stMn  that  Peler  die  Gnai,  having  detamined  that 
aobaooo  sboald  be  cokinted  aod  i&am&ctmvd  in  Rossia,  sought  in 
Ewghnd  the  dcccsbit  wqAmen,  machinay,  implements,  &c,  for 
■  wniMMinB  Bo  M08COV.  Kngtishmm  knew  little  at  that  time  of  the 
KMOte  Tsaidoaa  of  Muscovy,  but  oq  Icaroing  the  wants  and  wealth  of 
dc  Bornrcl^  enterpRsing  modbaots  were  not  slow  to  undertake  the 
pcsfdnnance  of  aB  Aat  was  reqinred  of  them.  Accordingly,  a  patty 
of  skiBed  ■oiktttn,  with  cngineen,  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Moscow, 
wiA  al  neccmy  antrrial  fcr  setting  op  and  wotkii^  a  tobacco 
facloiT-  Wben,  hlei;  the  English  govcnmieat  was  apprised  of  what 
had  been  done,  *  Her  Uajesty  Qocen  Ann^  in  Coonal,  was  pleased 
to  manifest  her  profoood  ifaatiAction,  especially  in  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  reafan  of  Moscow  to  the  cultivation  erf'  the  native 
products  of  ber  Mqestj^  dominions,  and  in  that  they  have  brous^t 
to  Mosnnr  fcr  this  purpose  the  requisite  En^ish  workmen  and 
material,  which  it  contrary  to  the  interests  and  usages  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oea(  Britain."  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  om*  oivoy  at 
Moscow  to  not  only  return  the  workmen  to  their  hmes,  but  to 
privatdy  and  secretly  destrt^  aQ  the  materials,  machines  and  insOu- 
aenttofp 
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It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  learn  bow  energetically  the  envoy 
canied  out  the  order  of  destruction.  He  relates  at  considerable 
length  in  his  home  despatch  how  he  and  his  secretary  (a  private 
secretary,  undoubtedly)  spent  a  night  in  breaking  up  all  the  machinery 
and  laying  waste  the  material ;  how  he  afterwards  explained  to  the 
Tsar  that  the  object  of  his  zealous  operations  in  smashing  up  the 
plant  was  to  save  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  a  burdensome  monopoly 
and  thus,  really,  to  encourage  and  enhance  the  tobacco  trade  in 
Russia.  Remembering  that  the  Tsar  was  Peter  the  Great,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  excellent  envoy  was  listened  to  with 
impatience. 

ED.   VINCENT   HEWARD. 
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THE    OLD    GARDEN  SEAT. 


T  STAND  bende  the  yew-tree  fence^ 
I  Hid  gaietjr  of  blue-eyed  May ; 
Rose  perfumes  hit  my  sli^fgish  sense 
And  human  accents  to  me  stimy. 
Gnnd&tber  tells  his  old-worid  tales 

And  Gnuiny  smUes  her  hundredth  smile. 
Round  me  each  ere  the  nightingales 

Wth  song  their  nesting  cares  b^tule. 

Here  haniy  loreis  seek  the  shade 

And  rest  them  in  my  ample  sea^ 
Joy  in  the  future  hope  has  made, 

AtmI  hear  the  ur-off  iamb's  &int  bleat 
I  hcdd — alas  I  in  cast-iron  aims — 

Sweethearts  for  whom  I'd  gUdly  die, 
Catch  their  soft  whispers,  weigh  the  charms 

For  which  enamoured  suitors  sigh. 

A  maid  here,  pink  and  white.  Love's  rose, 

Drank  in  yestreen  a  gallant's  praise  ; 
He  plucked  for  her  each  flower  that  blows 

What  time  they  paced  these  lonely  ways. 
They  rested  here  ;  I  jealous  heard 

£ach  murmured  answer  mid  their  bliss. 
And  tried  to  blush — 'twas  loo  absurd — 

When  troth  they  plighted  with  a  kiss. 

Love's  gauds  \  lauyh  at,  honeyed  speech, 

Hyperboles  of  all  that's  sweet ; 
I  scoff  when  softened  accents  reach 

The  coldness  of  a  garden  seat 
And  yet,  old  wisdom  still  can  see 

That  nought  excels  the  married  life  : 
Wisest  of  mortals,  blest  is  he 

Who  wins  himself  a  loving  wife. 


M.  G.   WATKIK3. 
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PREHISTORIC    WORKSHOP. 


IT  needs  but  liitle  geological  knowledge  to  tell  of  a  band  of  chalk 
and  kindred  substances  stretching  from  north  to  south  down 
the  middle  of  England,  Flamborough  Head,  perforated  with  its 
&iitastic  caves,  juts  out  into  the  North  Sea  at  one  end  of  this  band, 
and  Portland  Bill  thrusts  the  relics  of  its  fossilised  forests  into  the 
English  Channel  at  the  other  end.  It  is  the  great  backbone  of  the 
secondary  formation,  intervening  between  the  primary  rocks  of  our 
Western  districts  and  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Eastern.  From 
beneath  it  the  granites  and  porphyries  and  sandstones  have  reared 
mountainous  crests  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  above  it  the  gravels 
and  clays  spread  themselves  out  into  broad  levels  on  the  other 
hand  ;  while  the  undulating  ridge  of  hills  stretches  across  as  a  kind 
of  axle  upon  which  these  have  turned. 

Right  through  the  midst  of  the  chalk  range  the  river  Thames 
severed  Mercia  from  Wessex  in  our  ancient  history,  and  still  severs 
Oxfordshire  from  Berkshire  at  the  present  day.  You  take  the  Great 
Western  Railway  from  London  to  Didcot,  or  you  take  the  high-road 
from  Reading  to  Oxford— for  they  run  side  by  side  through  the  gap 
of  the  hills  along  the  river-bank— and  you  see  the  Oxfordshire 
ilk  in  broken  cliffs  here  and  there  upon  the  right  from  Cavershani 
Coring,  and  you  see  the  abrupt  front  of  the  adjoining  range  upon 
■the  left  from  Pangbourne  to  Moulsford,  Then  they  seem  to  diverge 
into  two  lines  of  hill-country,  stretching  out  like  a  great  crescent 
aiotmd  the  valley.  But  obviously  they  are  the  divided  portions  of 
at  single  range.  Once,  no  doubt,  they  formed  a  vast  dam  enclosing 
a  broad  expanse  of  lake  until  some  convulsion  tore  them  in  twain, 
and  the  lake  settled  down  into  the  Upper  Thames,  and  the  rent  in 
the  bills  became  its  outflow,  and  the  Lower  Thames  streamed  down 
'Ond. 

Yet  the  two  sections  of  this  particular  hill-range  differ  considei- 
Tbe  Berkshire  Downs,  facmg  northward,  are  for  the  most  part 
and  bare.     The  Oxfordshire  Chiltems,  facing  westward,  are 
largely  wooded  with  the  primeval  beech  from  which  the  ncigh- 
VOL.  ccuux.    xo.  1983.  1 
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boaring  Buckinghamshire  is  commonly  supposed  to  derive  its  nim^ 
while  the  projecting  spurs  of  treeless  down  arc  decked  with  fern  and 
juniper.  In  their  actual  altitudes  the  two  sections  of  the  range  differ 
but  liule ;  for  while  the  highest  Berkshire  point  stops  short  of  nine 
hundred  feet,  Ntttlebcd  Windmill,  in  Oxfordshire,  stands  on  eight 
hundred  and  twent)-.  But  here  again  there  is  a  difference.  The 
summits  in  Berkshiri;  an.- open  weather-beaten  knolls,  undistinguished 
from  their  surroundings,  unless  it  be  by  tlie  bank  of  some  sjicient 
earthwork.  But  in  the  ChiUerns  the  highest  points  are  beds  of  over- 
lying clays,  beneath  which  the  chalk  was  formerly  buried.  One  at 
Stoke  Row  was  a  pottery  in  Roman  times,  and  relics  of  Roman  work 
are  still  discovered  thereabout ;  while  connoisseurs  detect  traces  of 
the  old  Roman  forms  in  the  patterns  of  the  modem  work.  The  clay 
summit  of  Ncttlcbed  also  supplies  a  brickfield  and  a  pottery  ;  and 
wherever  you  see  a  grore  of  oaks  among  the  beech  woods  it  is 
because  the  chalk  hills  hold  a  clay  bed  lo  grow  them  in.  And  the 
difference  which  you  note  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  hills  corres- 
ponds with  a  difference  no  less  strongly  marked  in  their  component 
elements.  Chalk  with  flints— the  upper  series  of  the  chalk-rocks — is 
the  substance  of  both  of  them.  But  there  is  flint  and  flint ;  and  the 
one  flint  is  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  flint,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  on  Uiis  side. 

;^^.I<et  our  attention  be  directed  now  more  particularly  to  the  south- 
weatem  slopes  of  the  Oxfordshire  hills,  where  they  approach  near  to 
the  Thames.  Above  us  are  the  clay-beds,  telling  of  former  hills  to 
which  our  present  hills  once  formed  a  basement.  Beyond,  to  the 
north,  are  the  open  downs  of  soft  green  turf,  affording  scantiest 
pasture  to  the  sheep,  and  drying  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  after  a 
soaking  rain ;  and  if  here  aad  there  an  enterprising  farmer  has 
ploughed  them  he  gets  but  little  recompense,  so  meagre  is  the  cloth- 
ing or  earth  with  which  the  chalk  is  covered.  But  here  along  the 
slopes  above  the  river  ne  have  tracts  of  arable  land,  some  tolerably 
fertile  and  some  of  considerable  richness.  Their  elements,  of 
course,  are  the  ddbris  of  those  Upper  hills  which  have  been  swept 
away  in  the  birth-throes  of  our  present  continents  and  oceans  ;  and 
the  flints  which  were  embedded  in  those  upper  hills  are  lying  in 
endless  profusion  among  the  soil.  Well  worthy  of  exaniinadon  are 
these  flints,  with  their  strangely  twisted  and  perforated  forms,  and  aow 
and  then  some  substance,  organic  or  otherwise,  enclosed  in  them— 
a  sponge,  or  a  nodule  of  pyrites,  or  an  echinus  or  terelmitula,  etdier 
preserved  entire  or  leaving  its  imprint  like  a  seal  within  the,  acrHtf. 
Nmx  the  southern  end  of  these  hills  is  a  notable  eaitbwoifc,  die 
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Grimesdic  of  ancient  charters,  the  Grini's  Bank  of  modern  parlance. 
It  is  carried  in  3  direct  line  across  the  ridge,  from  Henley,  on  the 
Lower  Thames,  to  Mongewell,  just  below  Wallingford,  on  the  Upper 
Thames  ;  and  it  forma  the  northern  boundary  to  an  elevated  district 
which  is  surrounded  on  the  remaining  sides  by  a  horse-shoe  bend  of 
the  river.  The  length  of  the  bank  is  nearly  twelve  miles  ;  but  the 
river  between  its  two  extremities  makes  a  circuit  of  twice  that  length, 
and  the  enclosed  territory  is  about  six  miles  in  width. 

Its  extreme  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  mode  of  its  construction  ; 
for  it  is  alternately  bank  and  trench,  and  where  it  is  bank  there  is  no 
depression  on  either  side  from  which  it  can  have  been  thrown  up, 
nor  are  its  materials  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  soil.  It  is 
heaped  up  with  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay,  carried  from  the  trench  above, 
and  carried,  we  must  suppose,  in  head-loads  by  means  of  wicker 
baskets,  and  with  infinite  labour.  A  turf-way,  several  feet  in  width, 
running  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank,  is  traditionally  said  to  be 
the  way  along  which  these  materials  were  conveyed.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  strange  method  of  construction,  which  would  seem 
to  US  to  involve  so  much  additional  toilP  Was  there  the  same 
superstition  that  has  been  found  among  primitive  tribes  in  other 
lands,  who  fear  to  rob  for  less  sacred  purposes  the  fertile  soil  that 
brings  them  nourishment  ?  And  certainly  the  rude  implements  with 
which  these  toilers  delved  could  work  more  easily  in  single  spots 
here  and  there,  than  in  di^ng  all  along  in  a  continuous  line  through 
the  entangled  roots  of  a  half-cleared  forest.  All  this  carries  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  earliest  infancy  of  human  handicraft. 

Antiquaries  say  that  the  bank  was  raised  as  a  boundary  by  some 
primitive  tribe  which  made  its  settlement  up  the  Thames  on  this 
southern  point  of  the  Chiliem  Hills.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
AncaUtes  or  Old  Celts,  for  so  they  interpret  the  name ;  just  as 
Caledonia  is  Cael-doun,  the  Celts'  Hills.  The  same  first  syllable,  an 
or  hen,  appears  ^ain  in  Henley— it  may  be  the  Hen-Ue  or  old 
place— their  first  location,  we  may  presume,  upon  the  riverside,  from 
whence  the  tribe  gradually  overspread  the  district  which  their  bank 
eventually  bounded.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  Old  Cells  of  some 
kind  ;  and  the  Saxon  invaders,  finding  their  great  embankment  here, 
attributed  it  to  Grimm,  the  evil  one  ;  perhaps  in  astonishment  at  its 
superhuman  magnitude,  or  perhaps  in  hatred  of  the  conquered  race 
who  made  it ;  just  as  many  a  similar  earthwork  is  called  a  devfl's 
ditch,  or  an  old  tumulus  is  known  as  Grimsbury. 

At  Henley  itself,  Grim's  Dyke  has  entirely  disappeared,  though 
recordf  of  three  centuries  ago  show  that  it  was  then  to  be  seen  across 
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Bdl  Street,  the  chief  thnougfaiare  of  the  town.  You  can  still  tncC 
it  OD  in  detached  pc»tioiu  through  the  woods,  though  the  plough  bai 
deaied  most  of  it  awaj  on  the  open  ground,  l^uge  puts  <rf  it  are 
pKMrred  bdiind  Grey*!  Coui^  which  was  fwmeriy  Giime't  Cont; 
taking  its  name  from  the  dylce ;  and  again  at  the  hamlet  of  Higb- 
more,  which  is  obviously  the  High  Mere,  or  boundaiy.  Aftenfards 
it  Ki^ipeais  in  perfect  preservation  beneath  the  western  tidge  ofthc 
UD,  ruiming  down  the  thickly-wooded  slope  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
dderable  ditch  with  a  low  bank  on  other  side.  You  push  on  throagh 
the  boughs  and  bmshwood,  treading  the  thick  bed  <^  decaying  beedi> 
leaves  ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  level  plateau  of  cultivated  land 
outside  the  woods,  the  trench  is  exchanged  for  a  boU  and  lof^  bank 
clothed  with  tui^  dotted  here  and  there  with  stunted  th(»n-bashe% 
and  brightened  in  summertime  with  harebells,  and  now  and  then 
with  the  rare  bee-OTchis.  Finally^  it  is  overgrown  with  trees  and 
underwood  as  it  dn^  down  the  last  declivity,  and  thence  you  trace 
its  line  along  a  strip  of  beecb-plantadon  to  the  river. 

Just  within  the  dyke,  and  severed  by  it  from  Newnham,  the  "  new 
home "  of  later  Saxon  settlers,  is  Mongewell,  the  parish  stretching 
upward  along  the  dyke  for  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  hill^  the 
village  lyinfj  at  ^e  bottom  near  the  river-bank.  The  eariy  settlers 
who  threw  up  their  great  boundary  did  wisely  to  eiidose  within  it  the 
beautiful  well  which  gives  this  village  its  Saxon  name.  It  is  a  duster 
of  springs  bubbling  up  clear  as  crystal  out  of  the  chalk-bed,  and  now 
spread  out  into  a  little  lake,  where  it  has  been  banked  up  to  form  a 
mill-head,  from  which  it  splashes  on  in  a  shingly  brook  to  pour  itself 
into  the  river  within  half  a  mile  of  its  origin.  In  the  angle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  is  the  little  church,  with  its  quaint  relics  of  early 
Norman  days  ;  and  the  elevated  site  on  which  it  stands  was  plainly  a 
sacred  tumulus  or  barrow  of  a  previous  age,  perhaps  the  burial- 
mound  of  some  primitive  chief^n,  or  perhaps  a  rallying  point  of  the 
primitive  tribe  at  this  limit  of  their  domain  furthest  off  from  Henley 
Close  to  the  church  there  stood  until  lately  a  mansion  of  some 
antiquity,  where  a  prince-bishop  of  Durham  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago,  for  it  was  his  wife's  inheritance  ;  and  they  planted  a  park  with 
timber  of  unusual  excellence,  noble  pines  and  groves  of  luxuriant 
elms,  and  beeches  which  are  without  rivals  in  the  neighbouring 
beech-lands.  Now  the  great  house  of  Mongewell  has  been  rebuilt 
beyond  the  brook.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  rectory-house 
beside  the  lake,  and  the  old  mill,  now  disused,  in  front  of  it ;  while  a 
iarm-house,  with  its  ricks  and  buildings,  on  the  hill-ude,  and  a  cluster 
or  two  of  cottages  here  and  there,  complete  the  little  village. 
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On  the  slopes  above  Mongewell,  or  more  strictly  upon  the  level 
plateau  which  lies  between  the  first  rising  ground  and  the  foot  of  the 
Chiltem  Hills,  there  is  a  study  in  flints  with  a  special  interest  of  its 
own.  They  lie  thickly  over  tlie  surface  of  the  plain  as  it  spreads 
southward  within  the  boundary  of  the  dj'ke  ;  they  lie  thickest  of  all 
about  the  margins  of  certain  chalk -pits.  One  such  pit  is  lo  be  seen 
close  to  the  track  which  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  dyke  just 
where  it  climbs  to  the  first  level,  and  hard  by  the  crossing  of  the 
present  roadway  ;  another  pit,  sheltered  by  a  grove  of  trees,  is  neir 
the  same  roadway  a  short  distance  southward ;  and  here  and  there 
along  the  whole  hill  front  we  meet  with  another  and  another.  We 
find,  in  fact,  that  this  has  been  a  great  workshop  of  primeval  cutlery, 
of  which  the  flints  were  the  materials,  quarried  out  from  surface- 
workings  in  the  chalk -beds.  And  still  the  innumerable  chippings  and 
fragments  of  this  ancient  industry  are  scattered  all  around.  You  may 
often  light  upon  a  carefully-fashioned  knife, orapolished and  pointed 
^)ear-head,  or  a  finely-cut  and  well-barbed  arrow-head.  But  almost 
every  flint  that  you  pick  up  bears  signs  of  having  been  chipped  by 
human  hands  ;  and  if  all  we  hear  is  true,  there  are  clever  workmen 
still  in  this  region  who  will  not  scruple  to  deceive  an  inexperienced 
antiquary,  Mark  also  how  well  the  flinls  of  these  parts  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  purpose.  But  cross  tlie  river,  and  you  will  try  in  vain 
to  get  workable  flakes  from  the  flints  of  Berkshire  ;  for  instead  of 
splitting  you  will  only  pound  and  crush  them.  FUnt  implements 
indeed  you  may  pick  up  often  upon  the  Berkshire  Hills  :  but  either 
they  have  been  conveyed  across  from  Oxfordshire,  or,  if  native,  they 
are  made  of  rude  and  badly-shapen  forms.  The  diflerence  may  not 
be  easy  to  account  for ;  possibly  a  closer  proximity  lo  the  primary 
rocks  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  ;  but  the  fact  is  as  curious  as 
it  is  noteworthy. 

The  vast  quantity  of  the  flint-relics  upon  this  particubr  spot  of 
riie  Chiltems  suggests  that  the  neolithic  savage  had  a  great  em- 
porium here,  from  which  he  supplied  his  wares.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  veiitable  Sheffield  for  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  we  may  note 
the  lines  of  traffic  which  proceed  from  it,  like  the  railways  from 
a  commercial  centre  of  modern  times. 

There  is  a  primitive  track-way  cutting  through  Grim's  Dyke  on 
the  level  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  there  is  a  parallel  track- 
way running  along  the  front  ridge  of  the  hills  some  two  miles  above, 
ind  crossing  at  the  spot  where  the  more  perfect  portion  of  the  Dyke 
b  broken  olf  at  Nuffield.  These  are  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Ick- 
aield  Way.     The  countrj--folk  know  some  parts  of  them  by  an  odd 
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comiption  as  the  Hackney  Way,  and  other  parts,  like  most  Roman 
TOttds,  are  the  Portway.  The  upper  road  descends  to  the  river  at 
Goring,  and  the  opposite  village  of  Streatley,  on  the  Berkshire  side, 
it  the  "  lea  "  or  meadow  of  the  "  street,"  telling  how,  at  least  in  part, 
the  Romans  paved  it.  Indeed,  they  made  for  it,  at  this  point,  a 
kind  of  eausew-ay  across  the  river.  There  were  other  crossings  above 
this  point ;  Moulsford,  where  the  hills  have  begun  to  separate  again, 
and  Wallingford,  a  little  higher  up  the  valley,  are  places  of  passage  that 
might  be  taken  by  diverging  at  earlier  points  from  the  high  ground ; 
bat  these  are  merely  subsidiary  to  the  great  Streatley  crossing.  And 
the  street  to  which  it  belongs  is  a  famous  one.  It  is  traced  out  of 
East  Anglia,  and  comes  all  along  the  front  of  the  Chittern  Hills,  and 
thence  passes  off  by  the  Berkshire  and  \\'ilishire  Downs  to  the 
south-west.  The  Romans  adopted  it  as  their  main  highway  across 
the  island  from  Caistor,  near  Norwich,  to  Exeter.  But  its  name 
tells  us  that  it  is  older  than  the  days  of  Roman  dominion.  It  is  the 
Icen-elde-way,  the  old  way  of  the  Iccni,  taking  its  name,  as  it  takes 
its  start,  from  that  British  tribe  whom  the  Romans  displaced  from 
the  district  around  Norwich.  And,  indeed,  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  lines  of  it  are  such  as  Nature  itself  must  have  suggested  for 
nun's  use  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  occupation,  the  one  over- 
looking the  whole  valley,and  the  other  passing  above  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  one,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  for  obsen-ation  ai>d  the  other 
for  more  concealment,  as  seasons  and  circumstances  might  suggest. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  double  line  of  a  single  highway ;  and  when  yoti 
cUfflb  the  hill-side  from  the  valley  by  a  woodland  lane,  with 
its  ferns  and  foxgloves  and  flowering  hedgerows,  or  by  a  hollow 
W17  washed  like  a  watercourse  in  the  side  of  the  open  dowr>,  you 
aie  almost  certainly  upon  one  piece  or  another  of  the  connecting 
network  by  which  the  two  tracks  were  anciently  bound  tc^ether  into 
one. 

We  need  not  stop  to  take  special  note  of  these ;  but  there  is 
another  track-way  which  must  not  be  lell  unnoted,  for  it  is  not  a 
mere  diverging  track  to  connect  the  two  lines  of  the  Icknield  Way. 
It  meets  the  Upper  Way  in  the  woods  upon  the  hill-top,  but  it  crosses 
it  at  right-angles ;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  wc  evidently  must,  that  it 
once  ran  down  direct  to  what  we  now  call  Littlestoke  Feny,  it 
crossed  the  Lower  Way  at  right-angles  in  the  depressed  hollow  ot 
Ipsden.  On  the  steep  front  of  the  Cbiltems,  between  the  two  lines 
of  the  Icknield  Way,  the  cross  track  is  known  as  Berin's  Hill  This 
track  on  the  south,  and  the  parallel  line  of  Grim's  Dyke  on  the 
north,  and  the  Upper  Icknield  Way  crossing  them  both  on  the  east^ 
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ind  the  line  of  the  river  on  ihe  west,  form  a  parallelogram  of  some 
wo  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and  of  twice  that  distance 
in  lengtli,  v,-iih  the  old  workshop  of  the  flints  enclosed  within  its  area. 

The  line  of  Berin's  Hill,  the  southern  base  of  this  parallelogram, 
,  every  whit  as  remarkable  as  the  sides  which  we  have  traced 
already.  Let  us  observe  its  direction  eastward  and  westward. 
Eastward,  in  the  hills,  it  passes  on  by  Stoke  Roiv  and  the  Roman 
potteries,  where  the  cherrj-  trees  which  the  Romans  imported  still 
Sourish  in  the  orchards,  and  the  very  mode  of  grafting  them  which 
Roman  writers  describe  is  still  handed  down  as  a  treasured  tradition, 
Eventually,  by  Witheridge  HiU  and  Rocky  Lane,  the  track  seems  to 
converge  with  the  line  of  Grlni's  Dyke  near  Grime's  Court,  so 
passing  out  of  the  district  at  Henley.  Westward,  across  the  river, 
(he  same  track  merges  into  the  Lower  Icknield  Way,  which  in  these 
parts  is  known  as  the  Portway. 

Berin's  Hill  itself  takes  its  name  from  the  famous  missionary  of 
le  seventh  century,  St,  Berin  or  Birinus,  who  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  the  heathen  Saxons  on  this  spot.  And  it  is  a  spot  of 
lemarkable  interest  in  many  ways.  At  the  summit  are  two  earth- 
ordes,  each  with  a  low  bank  and  shallow  trench,  measuring  about 
fifteen  yards  across ;  the  one  planted  with  lofty  Scotch  firs  which 
rise  above  the  surrounding  woods,  the  other  now  cleared  of  the 
trees  which  recently  covered  it.  The  old  roadway  divided  immedi- 
ately above  these  circles,  enclosing  them  in  the  fork,  and  then 
passed  in  two  tracks  down  the  slope.  Both  these  old  tracks,  descend- 
ing on  the  front  of  a  projecting  angle  of  the  hill,  are  deeply  hollowed 
in  the  soil,  while  the  modern  road,  made  half  a  ccniuty  ago,  occupies 
Ifae  ridge  between  them,  aiid  the  three  are  united  s^aiii  at  the 
bottom.  The  inner  track,  on  the  left  of  the  descent,  passes  through 
the  wood  a  few  yards  away,  and  escapes  observation  if  it  be  not 
looked  for.  The  outer  track  is  in  part  damaged  and  narrowed  by 
Ibe  making  of  the  new  road  close  beside  it ;  but  its  entire  course 
remains,  protected  by  a  bank  thrown  out  from  it  on  the  right,  which 
[feparates  it  from  the  adjacent  fields  and  woods.  A  few  cottages 
ttand  beside  the  outer  track,  and  the  story  of  their  older  occupants 
s  that  one  of  the  hollow  ways  was  used  formerly  for  ascent  and  the 
Other  for  descent.  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  dug  out  thus 
deeply  by  some  primitive  race  in  order  to  be  covered  in  with  boughs 
md  hidden  as  secret  passages  between  the  hill  and  the  valley.  But 
Bhatever  may  be  the  Uue  account  of  their  origin,  there  is  certainly 
0  spot  along  the  Chiltem  Hills  more  full  of  curious  interest 

Within  the  wood  upon  the  northern  slope,  and  only  a  few  yards 
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fmm  thb  ancient  road,  there  is  a  Roman  well,  u  it  is  otUed  by 
tradition,  built  with  large  flints,  and  earned  down  a  great  depdi  into 
the  hillside.  It  was  nude  notorious  thirty  yeais  ago  by  the  dii- 
corery  of  an  infiuit  which  had  been  dn^>ped  into  it  by  the  modier, 
and  had  hir.  at  the  bottom  two  days  and  nights,  until  its  ay  was 
heard,  and  it  was  rescued  More  recently  a  lucky  explorer  ImMight 
up  from  its  depths  a  perfect  Roman  flower-pot,  fonned  as  a  human 
head,  with  a  very  Roman  nose,  having  a  perforation  at  dw  base  of 
the  neck  for  drainage,  and  a  wide  (^>ening  in  the  crown  to  hold  a 
plaiH.  ^^'c-II  Place  is  an  old  form-house  in  the  hollow  dene  bdow 
the  wuU  ;  and  here  the  recent  owner  found  a  gold  cxaa  of  Cunobdinc^ 
marked  witii  the  British  horse-ensign,  while  Roman  coins  of  many 
an  emperor,  from  Claudius  to  Constantius,  have  been  picked  op 
around  the  spot.  In  Saxon  days  this  became  Bishopton,  as  bang 
one  of  ihe  manors  of  the  bishopric  which  St  Berin  founded  at 
Dorchester,  on  the  Thames.  Thus  the  names  preserve  the  Saxwi 
memories,  and  time  brings  to  light  the  relics  of  Roman  rule,  around 
the  primeval  earthworks  of  Britain's  infancy, 

Flint  piuks  digging  the  soil  of  these  earthw<^s,  and  flint  axes 
cutting  patlurays  through  the  dense  forest,  must  have  made  tedioos 
labour  for  t<ie  hands  that  wielded  them,  Flint  weapons,  too^  could 
do  but  tittl'.-  in  assertii^  man's  dominion  over  the  wik)  beasts  tbat 
roamed  beneath  the  beeches  ;  and  the  same  flint  weapons  were  the 
best  that  the  strong  could  use  in  fighting  against  the  weak  in  human 
strife.  But  in  all  these  things  they  made  the  beginnings  to  which 
the  lapse  of  )'«ar3  brought  the  endings.  Flints  had  been  exchanged 
for  iron  weapons  before  the  Ninth  Legion  appeared  upon  the  scene 
to  change  the  tribal  quarrels  into  a  larger  warfare.  Boadicea,  the 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  could  send  her  scythe-armed  chariots  and  troops 
with  iron  swords  and  spears  and  iron-tipped  arrows  along  the  old 
Icenian  Way.  And  after  the  four  centuries  of  Rome's  dominadon 
were  finished,  they  were  well-armed  warriors  who  met  Cuthwulf  the 
Saxon  when  he  led  his  invading  host  round  the  foot  of  the  Chiltems 
in  571. 

Gradually  these  uplands  ceased  to  be  a  haunt  of  wild  beasts  and 
a  hunting-ground  of  robbers.  In  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  the 
adjoining  district  of  Buckinghamshire  the  ancient  stewardship  still 
survives  to  sen'e  a  useful  purpose,  though  the  Queen's  subjects  have 
ceased  to  require  the  steward's  special  protection  in  the  Chiltem 
Hills.  They  can  use  their  modem  tools  to  fell  the  beech-trees  and 
to  ply  their  busy  trade  of  chair-making  unmolested,  as  you  may  see 
them  it  you  chance  to  take  the  coach-road  westward  fit>m  London 
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across  Stokenchurch  Green,  hard  by  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
Upper  Icknield  Way. 

Do  we  ask,  whence  does  this  district  get  its  name  of  Chiltern  ? 
Some  say  it  b  from  the  chalk  of  which  Nature  made  its  hiUs.  Others 
say  it  is  from  the  Celtic  people  whom  the  Saxons  dispossessed. 
Certain  it  is  that  long  after  the  newer  race  had  occupied  the  plain 
below,  the  Celt  was  able  to  hold  his  ground  in  these  hills  above  it. 
Huntercombe  and  Swyncombe,  where  the  Saxon  hunter  killed  the 
swine,  with  many  another  combe  or  cup-shaped  hollow  in  the 
frontage  of  the  upland,  bear  the  mark  of  the  Celtic  language  as 
plainly  as  do  the  cwms  of  Wales  or  Cumberland. 

Historic  memories  of  one  kind  or  another  will  spring  up  all  along 
the  primitive  track  of  the  Icknield  Way,  from  your  first  entrance 
upon  it  out  of  Streatley  in  Berkshire,  by  Goring  in  Oxfordshire,  until 
you  pass  on  from  Chinnor  in  Oxfordshire  to  Bledlow  Ridge  in 
Buckinghamshire.  We  may  trace  these  memories  from  age  to  age 
till  they  bring  us  down  to  scenes  of  more  modem  warfare,  when  the 
flint  javelins  and  arrow-heads  were  practically  as  ancient  as  they  are 
to  us ;  when  the  Bumham  Beeches,  a  few  miles  away,  were  pollarded 
to  make  musket-stocks  for  Cromwell's  soldiers  ;  and  when  Chinnor 
was  burnt  by  Prince  Rupert  in  his  wild  raid  from  Oxford,  the  day 
that  he  turned  upon  his  Parliamentary  pursuers  as  they  followed  him 
from  the  hills,  and  John  Hampden  received  his  death-wound  on 
Chalgrovc  Field  in  the  neighbouring  plain. 

J.   E.   FIELD. 
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MR.    SIMS    REEVES. 


THE  En^iih  public  have  lecently  conceh-cd  quite  a  new  kind 
erf*  interest  in  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Just  when  e\'eiybody  had 
gujfnted  that  the  eminent  tenor  had  really  scttk-d  dowo  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  that  there  would  be  no  more  "  farewells "  and  "  final  fare- 
irdb"and''positJTd7finalEueweUs,'' behold!  he  blossoms  forth  again 
inaU  die  gloiy  of  his  Jiest  days,  and  comes  before  his  old  public  at  the 
fine  figure  erf  £^oo  per  ni^iL  He  has  even  condescended  to  the 
■Bonc-hall  stage  ;  for,  at  dte  moment  of  writing,  he  has  j  ust  accepted 
an  enpgement  from  the  great  "  drcuit "  managers,  Messrs.  Moss  & 
Thornton,  to  nng  at  their  vtfrious  "  palaces  "  throughout  the  pro- 
Tinces.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  vetaan  of  seventy-four  has  made  a 
romantic  marriage  with  one  of  his  pupils,  3  young  lady  not  long  out 
ofher  teens;  and  the  pair  having  tatcn  to  "touring  "it  professionally 
together,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  public  interest  in  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  will  not  lie  altogether  on  the  artistic  side.  Considering  these 
circumstances,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  look  in  some  detail  at 
the  career  of  this  prince  of  English  tenors. 

In  the  wliole  history  of  musical  art  there  does  not  exist  the 
name  of  another  tenor  who  has  had  so  long  and  so  successful  a 
career  as  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Half  a  century  and  more  of  artistic  life 
passed  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  the  profession  is  not  given  to 
everyone  who  comes  before  the  public,  and  our  great  English  singer 
is  to  be  honoured  for  having  maintained  himself  at  a  level  which  even 
the  most  gifted  artists,  as  a  rule,  take  years  to  reach,  and  from  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  descend  with  comparative  rapidity. 

John  Sims  Reeves  was  bom  at  Shooter's  Hill,  in  Kent,  on 
October  ar,  1811.  The  date  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  a  coincidence  worth  noting  when  we  remember  that  one 
of  the  great  tenor's  most  successful  songs  throughout  his  whole 
career  has  been  "  The  Death  of  Nelson."  The  boy  was  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  music.  "  My  father  was  a  musician,"  he  tells  us, 
"and  he  not  only  practised  the  divine  art,  but  also  taught  it — in  a 
manner  niiich  was  anything  but  divine  to  me."    He  was  instructed 
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liis  musical  notes  at  the  same  time  as  he  learned  his  ABC,  and 
I  childhood  had  to  get  out  of  bed,  lake  his  bath,  dress,  and  be 
idy  for  his  pianoforte  lesson  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  The 
■on  seems  to  have  been  a  sharp  one  too.  A  false  note  on  the 
3  \fas  at  once  followed  by  a  blow  from  the  parent's  violin  bow, 
ich,  directed  at  the  boy's  knuckles,  never  missed  its  aim.  To  the 
juano  succeeded  the  organ,  and  by  the  lime  young  Reeves  had 
reached  his  tenth  year  he  could  play  all  Handel's  accompaniments 
frotQ  the  original  figured  basses,  an  achievement  which  not  a  few 
adult  candidates  for  some  presenl-day  musical  examinations  will 
readily  appreciate.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  obtained  the  post  of 
organist  and  choir-master  at  North  Cray  Church,  near  his  birthplace. 
The  boy  possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice  which  had  already  attracted 
attention,  and  one  day  after  he  became  organist,  some  distinguished 
amateurs  came  down  to  hear  him  sing,  the  lale  Lord  Shaftesbury 
being  among  them.  The  young  vocalist  did  not  like  their  patronising 
ways,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  looked  rather  pointedly  at 
Lord  Ashley  when  singing  the  words,  "  Room  for  the  proud  !  ye 
ffOBS  of  clay,"  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  hymns. 
m  By-and-by  young  Reeves  was  engaged  to  sing  at  private  parties 
b  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fees  were  used  to  get  him  the  benefit 
'■ftf  other  instruction  besides  that  of  his  father.  He  was  often  asked 
to  the  rectory,  where  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Edgell  and  his  sister  took  great 
interest  in  him  ;  and  he  got  some  lessons  in  English,  Latin,  French 
and  Italian.  On  one  occasion  he  mounted  without  leave  the  rector's 
thoroughbred,  which  ran  away  with  him  and  threw  hira,  nearly  cutting 
short  the  future  tenor's  career.  At  the  house  of  the  rector's  sister  in 
London  he  often  sang  and  played  at  evening  parties,  and  was  taken 
to  the  King's  Theatre,  where  he  heard  all  the  best  Italian  singers  of 
the  day.  Very  soon  he  became  enamoured  of  the  smell  of  the  foot- 
lights, and  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
His  father,  however,  thought  it  wise  to  teach  him  a  trade  upon  which 
he  could  fall  back  if  neeessarj- ;  so  he  apprenticed  him  to  a  music- 
plate  engraver ;  and,  says  Sims  Reeves  himself,  "  Had  I  suddenly  lost 
t  voice  I  could  have  earned  my  living  by  that  occupation." 
But  he  did  not  lose  his  voice,  though  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  did 
succeed  in  spoihng  it,  seeing  that  he  not  only  studied  as  a  bari- 
tone, but  as  a  baritone  came  out  on  the  stage.  His  singing-master 
had  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  voice,  never  suspecting  it  to  be  a 
tenor,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  close  upon  twenty  years  of  age 
t  he  got  on  the  right  track.  There  have  been  instances  before 
r  of  angers  coming  out  as  tenors  and  fmding  that  they  had 
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baritone  voices— Lablache  was  one  such — but  except  in  the  case  of 
Sims  Reeves  one  has  never  heard  of  a  vocalist  beginning  as  a  bari- 
tone, then  rising  to  the  rank  of  tenor,  and  afterwards  remaining  on 
the  heights  where  tenors  love  to  dwell,  for  a  period  of  fifty  yeais. 
Meantime  young  Reeves  was  doing  ali  that  he  could  to  advance  his 
general  knowledge  of  music.  Harmony  and  counterpoint  he  had 
eiKWgh  of  from  Mr.  H.  Calicott,  and  John  Cramer  polished  him  up 
in  the  piano.  He  learned  to  play  the  violoncello,  oboe,  and  bassoon, 
bendes  acquiring  such  proficiency  on  the  violin  that  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  public  career  he  was  able  more  than  once  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  orchestral  leader.  At  last  he  considered  his  studies  complete,  and 
in  1839,  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  made  his  "  first 
^^warance  on  any  stage."  It  was  at  Newcastle-upon-Tj-ne,  and  the 
put  was  that  of  the  Gipsy  Boy  in  "Guy  Mannering."  Leaving 
Newcastle  after  singing  in  some  other  operas,  the  young  artist  fulfilled 
a  short  engagement  at  Worcester,  and  then  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  known  to  patrons  of  the  Grecian  Theatre  as  "  Mr.  John- 
son." The  assumption  of  the  «ow  de  ihiAlre  may  be  taken  as  show- 
ing that  the  singer  had  as  yet  little  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
It  was  now,  however,  that  be  discovered  the  true  quality  of  his  voice, 
and  he  immediately  placed  himself  under  two  well-known  professors 
of  that  time,  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  T.  Coot,  who  succeeded  In 
perfecting  him  as  a  tenor. 

His  first  engagement  under  the  altered  circumstances  was  at 
Drury  Lane,  then  under  the  direction  of  Macready.  The  latter,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  master  to  serve,  and  our 
tenor's  connection  with  him  was  certainly  not  the  most  pleasant 
experience  of  his  life.  Passionate  as  he  was,  Macready  cUd  not 
consider  himself  sufficiently  irascible  by  nature  to  depict  anger  on 
the  stage,  and  therefore  employed  two  unfortunate  supers  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  faces  at  him,  tread  on  his  toes,  kick  him, 
and  othenvise  provoke  him  until  he  was  in  a  state  of  exasper- 
ation bordering  on  the  demoniac.  "More,"  he  would  growl,  as 
he  stood  at  the  wing  preparing  to  make  a  terrific  entry,  "more,  you 
beasts!"  until  an  exceptionally  severe  kick  happening  to  coincide  with 
the  moment  for  his  sudden  appearance  he  would  knock  down  each 
of  his  hired  tormenters,  and  rush  upon  the  stage  like  a  maniac 
During  his  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  Purcell's  old  opera,  "  King 
Arthur,"  having  been  put  on  the  stage,  Sims  Reeves  had  to  take  the 
well-known  war  song  of  the  Britons,  "  Come,  if  you  dare."  Mac- 
ready,  on  the  ground  that  "Come,  if  you  dare"  is  addressed  to 
enemies  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  required  that  the  singer  should,  in 
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ilivering  his  challenge,  turn  his  back  to  the  audience.      To  this 

igetnenl  the  singer  made  decided  objections  ;  but  Macready  being 

^xorable,  he  tried  the  compromise  of  standing  sideways,  looking 

lately  at  the  supertiuraerarics  grouped  at  the  back  of  the  stage 

]  at  the  audience  in  front     This  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  in- 

pibordination,  and  Sims  Reeves  was  dismissed  by  the  itate  manager 

\  ihe  spot — only  to  be  re-engaged,  however  (afier  paying  a  fine  of 

e  pounds),  as  no  substitute  could  be  found, 

_       Two  years  of  hard  work  at  Drury  Lane  satisfied  the  young  artist, 

and  he  went  off  to  the  Continent,  bent  on  having  his  voice  stit!  better 

cultivated.     First  he  got  all  he  could  from  Signor  Bordogni  in  Paris; 

then  he  started  for  Milan,  where  he  placed  himself  under  Mauucato, 

tfaen  director  of  the  Consen-atoire.     Here  he  studied  hard,  and  led 

on  the  whole  a  joyous  life.     It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Austrian  t>Tanny, 

of  which  the  English  tenor  soon  had  a  taste.     He  had  secured  an 

engagement  at  La  Scala,  the  most  celebrated  opera  house  in  Italy, 

U)d  one  night  he  had  to  intimate  his  inabihty  to  sing  owing  to  a  sore 

throat.     The  doctor  inspected  his  larj-nx  and  declared  that  he  could 

g  if  he  liked.     He  still  refused,  and  a  squad  of  gendarmes  accord- 

Igly  called  at  his  lodgings  with  a  carriage  and  carried  him  off  to  the 

However,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  you  may  take  a  horse  to 

!  water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.     The  gendarmes  led  the 

ir  to  the  stage,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  their  powers  ;  they  failed 

}  make  him  sing. 

After  terminating  his'  engagement  at  La  Scala,  Sims  Reeves 
ippeared  with  continued  success  at  other  Italian  theatres;  and  in  1847 
:  came  back  to  London  and  was  engaged  by  Jullien  for  English 
a  at  Dnjry  Lane,  His  first  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  as 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  his  success  was  immediate 
i  unequivocal.  Berlioz,  who  heard  him  on  the  occasion,  wrote  : 
*•  Reeves  singsas  wellas  it  is  possible  to  sing  in  this  frightful  English 
language.  He  is  a  discovery  beyond  price  for  Jullien.  He  has  a 
dunning  voice  of  an  essentially  distinguished  and  sympathetic 
character.  He  is  a  very  good  musician  ;  his  face  is  very  expressive ; 
pnd  he  ptays  with  all  hh  national  fire  as  an  Irishman."  How  the 
eminent  French  composer  got  it  into  his  head  that  Sims  Reeves  was 
%  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  1S48  the  now  rising  tenor  made  his  first 
appearance  in  oratorio,  the  work  selected  for  the  occasion  being 
"Judas  Maccabieus,"  given  in  Eiii^ter  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
'.  John  Hullah.     He  was  Usiened  to  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for 
s  feared  that  the  operatic  style  which  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
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in  works  of  the  kind,  "why,  they  would  give  me  perpetual  nightmare." 
He  follows  the  homceopathic  method  and  uses  homceopathic 
medicines.  Even  yet  he  will  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
expand  his  chest,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  as  robust,  as  full  of  health, 
vitality,  and  vigour  as  ever  he  was.  He  thinks  nothing  of  a  twelve- 
mil*  walk,  and  often  enough  puts  on  the  gloves,  or  has  a  bout  with 
the  foils  or  the  sticks.  A  game  of  billiards  and  a  hand  at  dummy 
whist  are  two  of  his  favourite  amusements. 

Once  asked  how  he  was  able  10  put  such  pathos  and  feeling  into 
a  song  and  make  a  great  success  of  it  when  other  singers  failed,  the 
great  tenor  replied,  "  It  is  because  I  have  always  studied  my  words. 
I  hare  read  them  and  phrased  them  in  every  possible  way,  asked 
inyself  what  they  meant,  and  interpreted  them  according  to  my  own 
feeling.  I  walk  up  and  down  trying  this  line  and  trying  that  until  I  feel 
that  I  have  struck  the  right  idea.  But  I  am  never  satisfied.  Now- 
adays singers  do  not  study  elocution  sufficiently,  if  at  all.  In  a 
fedtative,  for  instance,  the  words  are  sacrificed  to  the  music.  In  my 
method  they  are  of  equal  imi>ortance.  1  worry  and  fidget  lest  my 
voice  should  not  be  at  its  best  when  the  evening  comes.  I  go  to 
the  jMano  over  and  over  again  and  run  over  a  few  notes.  I  always 
rehearse  the  songs  I  propose  to  sing — yes,  even  '  Tom  Bowling '  or 
'The  Death  of  Nelson ' — not,  of  course,  at  concert  pitch,  but  singing 
them  over,  trying  a  phrase  or  a  run,  and  always  endeavouring  to  get 
a  fresh  effect." 

Sims  Reeves  is  hard  on  what  he  calls  the  "  vicious  encore  system." 
He  characterises  it  as  a  preposterous  piece  of  dishonesty,  of  which 
all  honest  persons  should  be  ashamed.  The  nuisance,  he  says  rightly, 
seeks  to  laie  a  shabby  advantage  of  the  suffering  professional ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  of  our  performers  possess  sufficient  cour- 
age to  return  to  the  pbtform,  bow  politely,  and  indicate  firmly.  No  ! 
Your  encore-monger  cares  nothing  about  symmetry,  or  balance,  or 
eohesivcness,  whether  the  occasion  be  the  lyric  stage,  the  oratorio 
performance,  the  benefit  and  ordinary  concert,  or  the  ballad  concert. 
He  wants  to  hear  more  than  he  has  bargained  for,  and  if  his  demand 
is  not  yielded  to  he  will  hoot  and  bray  and  hiss,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  perform  the  nest  piece,  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  long-eared 
qoadnipeds  or  feathered  biped  tribe.  And  then  we  have  occasionally 
what  the  newspapers  term  "a  scene" — an  exhibition  of  '"Arryism" 
that  disgraces  our  boasted  civilisation.  If  managers,  artists,  and  the 
musical  public  would  but  think  this  matter  over  and  determine  to 
stamp  out  the  nuisance  one  great  blot  on  our  English  musical 
performances  might  be  effaced.     Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet  quite 
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CoJoDd  Maplcson,  b  his "  Reminiscences,"  lells  a  very  good  slory 

of  tlie peat  tenor.   "In  iSfii'Aesaysi  "IhadengagedSims  Reeves 

10  wig  tbenUt  of 'Fausi'on  cemin  evenings  ai  He:  Majcsiy"* 

IVaM,  md  one  (Jay  recci'ved  a  Idegism  from  the  eminent  lenor, 

dUed  Oen,  aptsmg  fait  utoaishmeni  tlut  I  had  announced  him 

ia  An  tnmt  vJien  the  engagement  ns  for  the  foUcwing  one.    I 

li  once  iRid  off  to  Simi  Keera's  house,  and  learned  rrom  the  baOei 

chit  the  ifinaer  had  btcn  cniered  fer  half-pan  seirn  o'dodc.    I 

**«'pfln  iafiumed  the  man  l&at  the  aden  tad  been  changed,  and 

ttat  tte  dinoerns  to  be  lemd  at  tRhe  o'dxk  iisn>d  of  the  tine 

v^pa^  fiaed.  I  asoaabed  tine  Mx.  tamt  m  to  atiiTe  at 

Bbb  ftlnv  and  Acs  as  li^  acBBfuial  by  Mts.  Siu^ 

ii^tfEaeia»»i^*ITiiiitrinW1iw^  MiiTij  1  ■iiJiix 
«  «Ki  He  iqiiM  te  t  <»  SUB  i^HKilr  Ix  he  *3  ic^  On 
nBMf)«^toda—»i"ni''"g**— ■   I«BBaec9iinet 

hfi.^  pnaad  (bf  h«  tt  Jig  dn^UMB— «  ^  fta 
jrijanwi  of  inrpKfM"  ««*■**■  "^  * 

'^"iSTto-IwHl-ibll  think  0f«*#j 

..fete""' '»*""'" 


degrc 

sing, 

disabu 

undersi. 

becauso 

discharge 

form.     Pel. 

may  say  pet 

without  being 

frequent  changi.. 

caution  can  gua 

me  for  a  season 

that  art  which  it 

the  legitimate  means 

The  singer  acts  as  lii.s  own 
lurbance,  for  he  is  certain  ih.ii  he  ki. 
r^!^'  10.  »nd  the  remedies  U.a,  are  nc» 
JTirdal  literature  "  he  abominates,  and  »s* 
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tkn.  She  died  onJr  in  |-J>  1^1 
iftff  a  ajtfai  ed=ca::c.-  jl-.z.:  ':. 
0tt  as  a  lenor  siaca  :r.  i ;  ■ :.  i 
iBoa^ble  svee&iess  ihcj^'r.  if  : 
Kceits  would  be  a  bour.  I'.i.-.i 
■00  it  tin  we  have  ios  iA  cr. .-  r 
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certain  wbethet  eooofet  ue  mote  dirtaitefiil  to  the  great  nujori^  of 
perforniers  than  tbe<r  ue  to  a  la^  section  of  the  coocett-g^ng 
public. 

Colond  Hi^plesoii,  in  his  "  Raniniscences,"  tells  a  Tciy  good  ttoiy 
of  the  great  Xieaat.  "  In  18631"  he  tays,  "  I  had  engaged  Smt  Reeves 
to  sing  the  rMr  of  *  Fanst '  on  certain  erenings  at  Her  Ibjes^ 
Theaue,  and  one  day  tecdved  a  telegram  from  the  eminent  tenor, 
dated  Crewt^  rT''-™"g  bis  astonishment  that  I  had  atmoanced  him 
lor  that  evening  when  the  engagement  was  for  the  following  one.  I 
at  once  went  off  to  Sims  Reeves's  house,  and  learned  from  the  butki 
that  the  dinner  had  been  (ffdered  for  half-past  seven  o'dodt  I 
thereupon  informed  the  man  that  the  «den  had  been  changed,  and 
that  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  at  twelve  o'clock  instead  of  the  time 
originally  Sxed.  I  ascertained  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  to  atiive  at 
Euston  Station,  and  there  met  him,  acc(»9paaied  by  Mrs.  Sims 
Reeves.  While  she  was  busying  henelf  about  the  gemsal  aiiange- 
ments,  I  got  the  tenor  b>  myself  and  told  him  the  difficulty  I  was  in  ; 
to  which  he  icfdied  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  b>  sing  that 
evening,  as  be  bad  wdered  his  dinner  at  home.  I  at  once  exjdained 
that  I  had  pos^iooed  it  for  a  few  hoars,  and  that  a  lig^  (Unner  was 
being  prepared  for  him  in  his  diesong-room  at  the  theatre.  The 
suddenness  of  my  proposition  seemed  rather  to  amuse  him,  as  be 
laughed,  and  I  was  delighted  to  get  a  kind  of  half -promise  from  bim 
that  provided  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  wife,  he  would  consent 
At  this  moment  she  appeared^  asking  me  what  I  was  talking  about  to 
her  husband.  One  of  us  began  to  state  what  the  object  in  view  was, 
when  she  exclaimed,  'It's  all  nonsense ;  but  I  can  well  understand. 
Hapleson  is  an  impresario,  and  wants  to  ruin  you  by  making  you 
sing.'  She  then  asked  me  how  I  could  possibly  think  of  such  a  thing 
when  the  chinu  and  the  cnimbcloth  of  his  dressing-room  had  not 
been  fixed.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Reeves  to  bang  the  walls 
with  new  chintz  and  place  a  fresh  mangled  damask  cloth  on  the  floor 
the  nights  her  husband  sang ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  sacred  hang- 
ings had  gone  to  the  wash.  I  explained  that  I  had  provided  other 
chintz,  but  to  no  effect  Reeves  was  hurried  to  his  brougham  and 
driven  away,  his  wife  remarking  as  she  looked  scornfully  at  m^ 
'  He's  only  a  manager.' " 

In  1850  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  married  to  Miss  Lucombe,  a 
popular  soprano  singer,  who  for  a  short  period  shared  her  husband's 
triumphs  in  opera  and  oratorio.  For  many  years  past  Mrs.  Reeves 
had  lived  in  retirement,  but  a  good  deal  of  her  time  was  occiqned  as 
»  private  teacher  of  singing,  in  which  capacity  she  had  a  bi{^  rqwia- 
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tion.  She  died  only  in  July  last.  A  son  of  the  union — Herbert — 
after  a  careful  education  under  his  father  and  at  Milan,  made  his 
didut  as  a  tenor  singer  in  18S0,  and  exhibited  a  charming  voice  of 
remarkable  sweetness  though  of  no  great  power.  A  second  Sims 
Reeves  would  be  a  boon  indeed  ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  speculate 
upon  it  till  we  have  lost  the  one  whom  we  still  happily  possess. 

J.  CUTHDERT  HADDEN. 
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THE    POETS    OF     THE    CITY 
CORPORATION. 


THE  gradual  obliteration  of  many  deeply-rooted  customs  has  A 
Tar  not  interfered  with  the  annual  celebration  of  Lord  MayorS 
Day,  which  is  still  popular,  not  only  with  Londoners,  but  also 
manages  to  attract  a  large  number  of  country  folks  to  the  metropolis. 
It  may  be,  however,  safely  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  large  crowds  who  gather  together  in 
the  streets  of  London  every  year  to  catch  a  gb'mpse  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  state  carriage  and  the  commonplace  procession  of 
policemen,  firemen,  soldiers,  volunteers,  and  brass  bands  playing 
music-hall  tunes  have  any  idea  that  the  City  Corporation,  like  the 
Court  of  St,  James,  once  kept  a  poet  laureate,  whose  duties  not 
only  consisted  in  annually  praising  the  new  Chief  Magistrate,  but 
also  arranging  the  pageant  and  procession  in  his  honour.  The 
descriptions  of  the  old  Lord  Mayors'  shows  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne  are  not  only  valuable  as  records  of  the 
hospitality  and  prosperity  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  "good  old 
days  gone  by,"  but  some  are  interesting  as  specimens  of  Enghsh 
allegorical  literature.  The  Corporation  seems  to  have  treated  its 
poets  generously,  and  gave  them  carte  blanche  as  far  as  the  engage- 
ments of  actors,  singers,  and  musicians  were  concerned.  These 
engagements  were  essential  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
pageaiits,  as  many  contain  dialogues  and  songs,  and  some  greatly 
resemble  the  Court  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Massinger, 

The  earliest  printed  pageant  for  a  Lord  Mayor's  Day  known  ti 
be  in  existence  was  written  by  George  Peele,  one  of  the  most  d'' 
tinguished  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.     Peele  was  not  only  tl 
City  poet  on  two  occasions,  but  was  also  conductor  of  pageants  i' 
the  Court.      He  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  and  a  shareholder  w 
Shakespeare  and  others  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,     In  1589  Pee 
Court  show,  "  The  Arraignment  of    Paris,"  was  performed  1 
Queen  Elizabeth.     The  successful  author  was  then  a  young  mal 
who  had  recently  left  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.      His  w 
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were  popular,  and,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  his  plays  were  not 
only  often  acted  with  great  applause  in  his  lifetime,  but  did  also 
endure  reading  with  due  commendation  many  years  after  his  death." 
The  first  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant  of  George  Peele  was  written 
for  Alderman  Sir  Wolstone  Dixie  in  the  year  1585.  It  describes  the 
flourishing  state  of  London  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and 
among  the  characters  represented  are  London,  Magnanimity,  the 
Coimtry,  the  Thames,  Soldier  and  Sailor,  Science,  and  four  Nymphs. 
The  opening  speech  is  delivered  by  a  Moor,  who  b  mounted  upon 
the  back  of  a  luzam  (lusem,  ue,  lynx) : 

MooR,  addressing  the  Chief  Magisimte  : 

Fzom  where  the  sun  doth  settle  in  his  wain. 
And  yokes  his  horses  to  his  fiery  car, 
And  in  his  coarse  gives  life  to  Ceres*  com  ; 
Even  from  the  torrid  zone,  behold  I  come, 
A  stranger,  strangely  mounted,  as  yoa  see, 
Seated  upon  a  lusty  luzaro's  back, 
To  offer  to  your  honour  (good  my  Lord  !) 
This  emblem  thus  in  show  significant. 

Pnnit$igto  the  Pageant^  which  exhibited  a  beautiful  girl  gorgecmly  opparcVcd^ 
whcpersoni^d  London,  the  Moor  continues : 

Lo  !  lovely  London,  rich  and  fortunate, 

Fam*d  through  the  world  for  peace  and  happiness, 

Beautified  thro*ly  as  her  state  requires, 

Is  here  advanc*d,  and  set  in  highest  seat 

First  over  her  a  princely  trophy  stands, 

Of  beaten  gold  ;  a  rich  and  royal  arms, 

Whereto  this  London  evermore  bequeaths 

Service  of  honour  and  of  loyalty. 

Her  props  are  well  advised  Magistrates, 

That  carefully  attend  her  person  stilL 

The  honest  franklin  and  the  husbandman 

Lay  down  their  sacks  of  com  at  London's  feet, 

And  bring  such  presents  as  the  country  yields. 

The  pleasant  Thames,  a  sweet  and  dainty  nymph. 

For  London's  good,  conveys,  with  gentle  stream 

And  safe  and  easy  passage,  what  she  can, 

And  keeps  her  leaping  fbhes  in  her  lap. 

The  soldier  and  the  sailor  frankly  both 

For  London's  aid  are  aU  in  readiness 

To  venture  out  to  fight  by  land  and  sea« 

And  this  thrice  reverend,  honourable  dame, 

Science,  the  sap  of  every  commonwealth, 

Somam'd  mechanical  or  liberal. 

Is  vow'd  to  honour  London  with  her  skilL 

It  seems  probable  that,  after  the  success  of  this  work,  George  Peele 
was  commissioned  by  the  City  Corporation  to  write  the  Lord  Mayor's 
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Day  pageants  00  other  occasions,  but  the  only  one  presen-ed  bearing 
his  name,  in  addition  to  the  first,  is  "Descensus  Astroe,"  written  for 
Alderman  William  Web,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  1591.  George  Peele  is 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  year  1599,  and,  like  many  wits 
connected  with  the  stage  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  led  an  irregular 
life.  The  volume  called  "  Merrie  conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele. 
Gent,  sometime  student  at  Oxford,  wherein  is  shewed  the  course  of 
his  Life  how  he  lived,"  published  after  his  death,  proves  that  he  was 
not  exactly  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  his  necessities. 

A  voluminous  writer  of  City  pageants  was  Anthony  Munday, 
whose  works  were  satirised  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  literary  friends. 
Munday  was  not  only  continually  quarrelling  with  rivals  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  but  he  also  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
political  and  theological  controversies  of  his  time.  "  In  the  year 
1582,"  according  to  the  Biograpkka  DramalUa,  "he  detected  the 
treasonable  practices  of  Edmund  Campion  and  his  confederates,  of 
which  he  published  on  account,  wherein  he  is  styled  '  sometime  the 
liope's  scholler,  allowed  in  the  seminarie  at  Rome-'  The  publication 
of  this  pamphlet  brought  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his 
opponents,  one  of  whom,  in  answer  to  him,  has  given  his  history  in 
these  words:  'Munday  was  first  a  stage- player,  after  an  apprentice, 
which  tyme  he  well  served  with  deceaving  of  his  master,  then 
wandering  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  report  became  a  cosener  \n 
his  journey.  Coming  to  Rome,  in  his  short  abode  there  was 
charitably  relieved,  but  never  admitted  in  the  seminar)-,  as  he  pleseih 
10  lye  in  the  title  of  hisbooke;  and  being  wcry  of  well  doing,  returned 
home  to  his  first  vomite,  and  was  hist  from  the  stage  for  his  folly. 
Being  thereby  discouraged,  he  set  forth  a  ballet  against  plays,  thouj 
{O  constant  youth)  he  afterwards  began  again  to  raffle  upon  the  si 
1  omit  (continues  this  author)  among  other  places  his  behariour 
the  Barbican  with  his  good  mistress  and  mother.  Two  things  how- 
ever must  not  be  passed  of  this  boy's  infelicite,  two  several  ways  of 
late  notorious.  First  he  writing  upon  the  death  of  Everard  Haunse, 
was  immediately  controled  and  disproved  by  one  of  his  owne  batche, 
and  shortly  after  setting  forth  the  apprehension  of  \L  Campion  was 
disproved  by  George  (1  was  about  to  say  Judas)  Eliot,  who,  writing 
against  him,  proved  that  those  things  he  did  were  for  lukers  sake 
only,  and  not  for  the  truthe,  thogh  he  himself  be  a  person  of  ihe 
same  predicament,  of  whom  I  musle  say  that  if  felony  be  honesty, 
then  he  may  for  behavoire  be  taken  for  a  lawful  witness  against  so 
good  men.'  It  will  take  from  the  credit  of  this  narrative  to  obsenc 
that  our  author  was  after  this  time  scn-ant  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
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a  messenger  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  posts  which  he  would 
scarce  have  held  had  his  character  been  so  infamous  as  is  represented 
above."  Anthony  Munday  seems  to  have  written  about  twenty  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  pageants  for  the  City  Corporation.  Those  for  1605, 
1609,  i6n,  1614,  1615,  1616,  1618,  and  1613  were  certainly  written 
by  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  missing  or  lost  pageants  from 
1592  to  1604  have  also  been  attributed  to  him  by  various  authorities. 
Munday  not  only  "  stage-managed  "  his  own  productions,  but  was 
for  many  years  the  contractor  authorised  by  the  City  Corporation  to 
supply  actors  and  singers,  supers  and  dresses,  and  pasteboard  dragons 
and  giants  for  the  pageants.  "  Metropolis  Coronata,  the  Triumphes 
of  Ancient  Draper>%  or  Rich  Cloathing  of  England  "  was  written  for 
the  inauguration  as  Lord  Mayor  in  1615  of  Sir  John  Jolles,  a  member 
of  the  Drapers'  Company.  London,  surrounded  by  her  twelve 
daughters  {i.e.  the  twelve  companies),  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
show ;  "  onely  Drapery  is  nearest  to  her,"  as  Munday  naively  says, 
"  as  being  the  first  and  chiefest- honoured  society  before  all  others," 
the  "  Foure  goodly  mounts  "  to  protect  her  being  "  Learned  Religion, 
Militarie  DiscipHne,  Navigation,  and  Homebread  Husbandrie." 
This  feature  is  followed  by  a  "  device  of  huntsmen,  all  clad  in  greene, 
with  their  bowes,  arrowes,  and  bugles,  and  a  new  slaine  deerc  carried 
among  them.  It  savoureth  of  Earle  Robert  de  la  Hudc,  sometime 
Earle  of  Huntingdon,  and  sonne-in-law  (by  marriage)  to  olde  FiU- 
Alwine."  He  is  accompanied  by  "Little  John,  Scathlocke,  Much 
the  miller's  sonne.  Right-hitting  Brand,  Fryar  Tuck,  and  many  more." 
Robin  Hood  and  Tuck  declaim  a  short  dialogue,  and  the  procession 
concludes  with  a  hunting-song  ; — 

Kow  wcnJ  we  logclhei,  my  merry  men  all. 
Unto  the  forrnt  side-o. 
And  there  to  strike  a  buck  or  a  doe. 
Let  our  cunning  all  be  tried-n. 

Then  go  we  nieirily,  merrily  on. 
To  the  green-wood  lo  lake  up  oui  sland. 
Where  we  will  lye  in  wailc  for  our  game, 
With  our  bcnl  bowes  in  our  hand. 

What  Ufe  is  ibeie  like  to  Kobin  Hood  P 

It  is  so  pleasant  a  lliing-a  : 

In  merry  Shitwood  he  spends  his  dayos 

At  pleasant];  as  a  Kin^-a. 

No  wan  may  compare  with  Robin  Hood, 

With  Robin  Hood,  Scathlocke,  and  John  ; 

Their  like  was  never,  nor  never  will  be. 

If  in  case  thai  Ihey  were  gone. 
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Forge  Cupid*s  quiver,  bow,  and  arrowes. 
And  our  dame's  coach  that's  drawn  with  sparrowes. 
Till  thwick-a-thwack,  &C 

Jove*s  roaring  cannons,  and  his  rammers, 
We  beat  out  our  Lemnian  hammers ; 
Mars  his  gauntlet,  helme,  and  speare. 
And  Gorgon  shield,  are  all  made  here. 
Till  thwick-a-thwack,  &c 

The  grate  which  (shut)  the  day  out-barres. 
Those  golden  studdes  which  naile  the  starres. 
The  globe's  case,  and  the  axletree, 
^Vho  can  hammer  these  but  wee  ? 
Till  thwick-a-thwack,  &c 

A  warming-panne  to  heate  earth's  bedde, 
I.png  i'  th'  frozen  zone  halfe  dead  ; 
llob-nailes  to  serve  the  man  i'  th'  moonc, 
And  sparrow-bils  to  cloute  Pan's  shoone, 
Whose  work  but  ours  ? 
Till  thwick-a-thwack,  &c. 

Venus'  kettles,  pots,  and  pannes, 
We  make,  or  else  she  brawles  and  bannes  ; 
Tonges,  shovels,  andirons  have  their  places, 
Else  she  scratches  all  our  faces. 
Till  thwick-a-thwack,  &c. 

Thomas  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  play  called  "  The  \Vitch," 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth,"  wrote 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageants  on  four  occasions — 16 13, 161 9,  1621, 
and  1626.*  The  first,  "Triumphs  of  Truth,"  was  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  namesake,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  a  member  of  the 
Grocers'  Company.  In  this  pageant  Middleton  is  unduly  severe  on 
the  rival  City  laureate,  Anthony  Munday.  The  preface  also  shows 
that  Middleton  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself  and  a  very  poor 
one  of  his  rival.  "  Search  all  chronicles,  histories,  records,  in  what 
language  or  letter  soever ;  let  the  inquisitive  man  waste  the  dear 
treasures  of  his  time  and  eyesight,  he  shall  conclude  his  life  only  in 
this  certainty,  that  there  is  no  subject  upon  earth  received  into  the 
place  of  his  government  with  the  like  state  and  magnificence  as  is 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London.  .  .  .  The  miserable  want  of 
both  which  in  the  impudent  common  writer  hath  often  forced  from 
me  much  pity  and  sorrow  ;  and  it  would  heartily  grieve  any  under- 

*  In  1640  Thomas  Middleton  was  also  apix)inted  City  Chronologer,  an  office 
previously  held  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Francis  Quarles.  The  salary  given  to  the 
City  Chronologer  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Jonson  in  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  1631 :  "Yesterday  the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen 
have  withdrawn  their  chandlery  pension  for  verjuice  and  mustard,  ;f  33  6f.  &/." 
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standing  spirit  to  behold,  many  times,  so  glorious  a  fire  in  bounty 
and  goodnesse  offering  to  match  itselfe  with  freezing  art,  in  darkness 
with  the  candle  out,  looking  like  the  picture  of  Blacke  Monday." 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  pageant  is  the  song  in  praise  of 
Sir  Thomas  Middlcton.  This  is  how  it  is  introduced  :  "At  Soper- 
lane  end  a  senate  house  (is)  erected,  upon  which  musitians  sit 
playing  ;  and  more  to  quicken  time,  a  sn'eet  voyce  (is)  married  to 
these  wordes."  London,  "  who  is  attired  like  a  reverend  mother,"  is 
the  lady  addressed : 

Moiher  of  many  honorable  sonoet, 
Thinke  not  the  gtuse  loo  ilowl;  nintKl, 
That  in  Time's  hand  is  set. 
Because  Ihy  worthy  sonnes  appeaiei  not  yet  i 
Lajly  be  pleased,  the  bower  growes  on. 
Thy  Joy  will  be  compleale  anon  ; 

Thou  shalt  behold 

The  man  enioll61 
In  honotu's  btookes,  whom  vettue  raiset ; 

Love-citcleil  round, 

llis  triumphs  crown'd 
With  all  good  nbhes,  prayers,  and  praisCE. 

What  greater  comfort  to  a  mother's  hearl, 

Than  to  behold  her  sonncs  desert : 

Goe  hand  in  hand  wilh  love, 

liespect,  and  honour,  blessings  from  above  1 

Ii  is  of  power  all  greefcs  to  kill, 

And  n  ilh  a  flood  of  joy  lo  lill 

Thy  aged  ejes 

To  see  him  rise 
\ViLh  glory  deck'd,  vrhere  c>:]:cclalion, 

Lirace,  (nith,  and  fame, 

Met  in  his  name. 
Attends  his  honor's  conHrmation. 

The  Rev.  John  Squire,  vicar  of  Shoreditch,was  the  author  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant  of  1620,  called  "TheTryumph  of  Peace." 
It  was  written  for  Sir  Francis  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Haberdashers' 
Company.  The  spectacle  seems  to  have  been  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
there  were  two  Mater- processions,'     In  the  second  water. procession, 

■  The  procession  of  a  Lord  Mayor  is  made  partly  by  land,  and  partly  bf 
valer.  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  General,  obtained  a  victory  by  sea,  and 
another  by  land,  on  the  same  day,  over  the  Peruans  and  Barbarians. 

Wm-buTioift  iwte  lo  Ptft'i  "  Dimtiad," 

'T«as  on  ihe  day,  when  .  .  .  rich  arid  pave, 
Like  Cimon,  triumph'd  both  on  land  and  wave  i 
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entitled  "  Parnassus  Mount,"  Apollo  was  surrounded  by  the  Muses. 
*'  This  accompanied  the  lord  Maior  up  to  Westminster,  with  variety 
of  musique,  where,  while  his  honour  was  taking  the  oath,  it  returned 
backe  and  met  him  in  Paule's  Church-yard,  where  Euterpe  and 
Terpsichore  entertained  him  with  this  song" — 

We  Muses  of  the  pleasant  hill, 

That  bathe  within  the  Thespian  spring, 
That  did  direct  the  Grecian  quiil, 

Who  of  olde  Pelius*  sonne  did  sing ; 
We  that  Amphion  did  inspire 

With  admired  strains  and  layes, 
And  did  infuse  a  sacred  fire 

In  both  these  to  gaine  the  bayes. 
We  Apolloes  hand-mayds  Nine, 

Come  to  meet  thee  on  the  way, 
That  unto  thy  honour's  shrine. 

We  might  dedicate  this  day ; 
And  thb  ditty  us  among. 

So  curiously  shal  wrest  thy  glory. 
That  the  envious  *mongst  this  throng 

Shall  confesse  it  merits  story. 

The  author  of  that  fine  play  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  John 
Webster,  was  the  City  poet  of  the  year  1624.  His  work  entitled 
"  Monuments  of  Honour  "  was  written  for  the  inauguration  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  Alderman  John  Gore,  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company.  The  City  laureate  of  this  year  seems  also  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  Company,  as  he  is  styled  "  Merchant  Tailor,"  and  in  the 
dedication  to  the  worthy  Alderman  he  describes  himself  as  "  one 
bom  free  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company,"  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  the  dramatist's  works,  reproduces  an  old 
"  I.  O.  Y."  bill  from  the  Alleyn  Papers  (published  by  the  Shake- 
speare Society),  which  clearly  proves  that  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Webster,  Merchant  Tailor,  to  whom  John  and  Edward  Alleyn 
acknowledge  themselves  debtors.  "All  men  shall  know  by  these 
presents  that  we  John  AUein,  cytysen  and  Inholder  of  London, 
and  Edward  Allein,  of  London,  gentleman,  do  owe  and  ar  indebted 
unto  John  Webster,  cytysen  and  merchanntayler  of  London,  the 
somme  of  fyftene  shyllynges  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be 
payed  to  the  sayd  John  Webster,  or  his  assygces,  on  the  last  day 
of  September  next  insewinge  the  date  hereof,  wherto  wee  binde  us, 

(Pomps  without  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  and  maces. 
Glad  chains,  warm  furs,  broad  banners,  and  broad  faces). 
Now  Night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er  .  .  . 

Tlu  Lwiciad, 
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our  heyres  and  assygnes,  by  these  presentes.      Subsoybed    thiiJ 
Ktvth  day  of  July,  1591,  and  in  the  xxxJii  of  her  Ma-ties  raygne. 
John  Allein, 
Ed.  Allevn." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  "  Monuments  of' 
Honour"  that  the  grand  old  dramatist  highly  extols  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  ; 

"  After  my  Lord  Mayor's  landing,  and  coming  past  Paul's  Chain, 
there  first  attends  for  his  honour,  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  a  beaudfuL' 
spectacle,  called  the  Temple  of  Honour ;  the  pillars  of  which  are 
bound  about  with  roses  and  other  beautiful  flowers,  which  shoot  Up 
to  the  adorning  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Arms  on  the  top  of  the 
Temple,  In  the  highest  seat  a  person  representing  Tro>'novant,  or 
the  City,  enthroned,  in  rich  habiliments  :  beneath  her,  as  admiring 
her  peace  and  felicity,  sit  five  eminent  cities,  as  Antwerp,  Paris, 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Constantinople  :  under  these  sit  five  famous 
scholars  and  poets  of  this  our  kingdom,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
the  learned  Gower,  the  excellent  John  Lydgate,  the  sharp-witted  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  last,  as  worthy  both  soldier  and  scholar,  Sir.j 
Philip  Sidney,- — these  being  celebrators  of  honour,  and  the  pre- 
servers both  of  the  names  of  men  and  memories  of  cities  above  to 
posterity.  I  present,  riding  afore  this  Temple,  Henrj'  de  Royal,  the 
first  pilgrim  or  gatherer  of  quarterage  for  this  Company,  and  John  of 
Yeacksley,  King  Edward  the  Third's  pavilion -maker,  who  purchased 
our  Hall  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  aforesaid  King's  government.  These 
lived  in  Edward  the  First's  time  likewise;  in  the  sixth  of  whose 
reign  this  company  was  confirmed  a  guild  or  corporation  by  the  name 
of  Tailors  and  Linen -arm  ourferjs,  with  power  to  choose  a  Master  and 
Wardens  at  midsummer.  These  are  decently  habited  and  hooded 
according  to  the  ancient  manner.  My  Lord  is  here  saluted  with  iwa. 
speeches ;  first,  by  Troynovant,  in  these  lines  follow 

T/{E  SPEECH  OF  TROYNOVANT. 

Hislory,  Tnilh,  nnd  Virtue  seek  by 

To  ceU'brale  the  Merchant -Tailors'  fame. 

That  Henry  de  Rojml,  thij  we  call 

Worthy  John  Yeadisley  purchis'd  fiisl  lliis  Hall 

And  thus  fiom  low  b^nniogs  there  od  springs 

Sodelies  claim  tnolherhoods  of  Kings. 

1,  Ttoynovanl,  plac'd  eminent  in  iho  eye 

or  [hete  admire  at  my  felicity, 

Five  dlies,  Antwerp,  and  ilie  spacious  PaiL, 

Kome,  \'ciiicc,  and  Uie  Turk's  metropolis: 


I 
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Ikneath  these,  five  learned  poets,  worthy  men, 
^Vho  do  eternize  brave  acts  by  their  pen. 
Chancer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  More,  and  for  our  time 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  glory  of  our  clime  : 
These  beyond  death  a  fame  to  monarchs  give, 
And  these  make  cities  and  societies  live. 

"The  next  delivered  by  him  represents  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  .  .  . 
These  passing  on,  in  the  next  place  my  Lord  is  encountered  with  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  in  complete  armour,  his  plume,  and 
feather  for  his  horse's  chafifron,  of  the  company's  colours,  white  and 
watchet  (pale  blue).  This  worthy  knight  did  most  worthy  service, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  in  France ;  after,  served  as  general 
divers  princes  of  Italy,  went  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  in  his  return 
back  died  at  Florence,  and  there  lies  buried  with  a  fair  monument 
over  him.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  free  of  our  Company  ;  and 
thus  I  prepare  him  to  give  my  Lord  entertainment : 

SIR  JOHN  HA  IVKWOOD'S  SPEECH 

My  birth  was  mean,  yet  my  deservings  grew 

To  eminence,  and  in  France  a  high  pitch  flew  : 

From  a  poor  common  soldier  I  attained 

The  style  of  captain,  and  then  knighthood  gainM  ; 

Serv'd  the  Black  Prince  in  France  in  all  his  wars ; 

Then  went  i'  the  Holy  Land  ;  thence  brought  my  scars. 

And  wearied  body  which  no  danger  fear'd, 

To  Florence,  where  it  nobly  lies  inteer'd  : 

There  Sir  John  Hawk  wood's  memory  doth  live. 

And  to  the  Merchant-Tailors  fame  doth  give. 

"  After  him  follows  a  Triumphant  Chariot  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Merchant-Tailors,  coloured  and  gilt  in  several  places  of  it ;  and 
over  it  there  is  supported,  for  a  canopy,  a  rich  and  very  spacious 
Pavilion,  coloured  crimson,  with  a  Lion  Passant :  this  is  drawn  with 
four  horses ;  for  porters  would  have  made  it  move  tottering  and 
improperly.  In  the  Chariot  I  place  for  the  honour  of  the  Company, 
of  which  records  remain  in  the  Hall,  eight  famous  Kings  of  this  land, 
that  have  been  free  of  this  worshipful  Company." 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness," 
Thomas  Hey^vood,  was  not  only  a  favourite  with  the  City  Aldermen, 
but  was  also  popular  with  the  young  men  of  Cheapside  and  the 
Mint  on  account  of  his  play,  "  The  Foure  Prentices  of  London." 
Heywood  was  the  writer  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageants  from 
1 63 1  to  1639,  and  seven  of  them  have  been  published,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  in  any  perceptible  degree  to  heighten  the 
author's  fame.     As  F.  W.  Fairholt,  in  his  account  of  the  City  pageants, 
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justly  observes,  "the  speeches  are  rather  turgid  and  bombastic,  and 
are  remarkably  full  of  pedantic  allusions;  in  fact,  he  docs  not  by 
any  means  shine  as  a  City  poet  with  the  brilliance  he  displays  as  a 
dramatist."  HeywoOd  has  left  on  record  "that  it  was  never  any 
great  ambition  in  him  to  be  voluminously  read,"  and  perhaps  this 
remark  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  works  ordered  by  his  wealthy 
City  patrons.  His  best  known  pageant,  "Porta  Pietatis,  or  the  Port 
or  Harbour  of  Piety,"  was  written  for  the  inauguration  as  Lord  Mayor 
in  1631  of  Sir  Maurice  Abbot,  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company. 
Speeches  of  Proteus  '  open  and  conclude  the  pageant.  The  last 
one  is  as  follows  1 

THE  SPEECH  AT  NIGHT. 

Now  l»ight  Hipeiion  hath  unloos'd  hii  teome. 
And  wash!  his  coach  in  cold  liter's  slroune ; 
Day  doth  lo  night  give  place,  yet  eVe  you  sleepe, 
Rememhei  what  the  prophet  of  the  deepe, 
T'roteus,  foretold.     All  such  as  state  aspire. 
Must  be  lu  bulls,  as  serpeoU,  id<I  like  Gie. 
The  shepheard  gruxing  of  bis  flocks,  displayes 
The  use  and  profit  from  the  fleece  we  raise. 
Thai  Indian  beast '  (had  he  a  tongue  to  speakc) 
Would  say,  suppiesse  the  proud,  support  the  weake. 
That  ship  the  mcrchani's  honour  loudly  tellt, 
Aod  how  alt  other  trades  it  autceells ; 
But  Fiely  doth  point  you  to  that  stane, 
lly  which  good  merchants  steeie.     Too  bold  we  are 
To  keepe  you  from  your  rest,  lo-moriow's  sunne 
Will  raise  you  lo  new  cares,  not  yet  begun. 

John  Taylor,  who  wrote  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant  of  1634, 
was  usually  styled  by  his  contemporaries  "  The  ^Vate^  Poet,"  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  followed  the  occupation  of  a  sculler  on 
the  river  Thames.  He  was  born,  according  to  the  Biographka 
Dramatica,  "in  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  rs8o;  but  received  hardly 
any  education,  as  he  declares  hu  scarce  learnt  his  Accidence.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman  in  London,  and  at  the  inten-als 
which  he  could  spare  from  his  business  used  lo  employ  himself  in 
writing  pamphlets.  He  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  servant  in  the 
Tower,  and  once  was  mad  enough  to  venture  himself  and  a  com- 

'  "  Proleus,  ihcson  of  Occanus  and  The  lis,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Neptune 

id  Phcenice.     I  le  was  one  ot  the  gods  of  lie  sea,  could  foretell  fulurc  ctcWs, 

111  change  hijiiself  into  any  shape.     He  appeared  like  a  ghost  before  Tmolus 

and  Telegonus,  his  children,  g;ianlsol  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  terrified  them  so 

much  that  Ihey  left  off  iheii  barbarity,"    See  also  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

~  Rhinoceros, 
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panion  in  a  boat  made  of  paper  to  Rochester;  but  before  tliey 
landed  tbe  ivaler  soaked  through,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  corks  or 
bladders,  they  had  been  both  drowned.  He  was  a  violent  loyah'st ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  retired  to  Oxford,  from  whence, 
on  the  surrender  of  that  place,  he  returned  to  London,  and  kept  a 
public-hotise  in  PhLcnix  Alley,  by  I^ng  Acre.  On  [he  death  of  the 
King  (Charles  I.)  he  set  up  the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown,  but 
that  giving  offence  to  the  reigning  powers,  he  was  obh'ged  to  pull  it 
dovn;  on  which  he  hung  up  his  own  picture,  under  which  were 
these  two  lines : 

There'^  many  n  King's  (lead  hanged  up  Tor  a  sign. 

And  many  a  Saint's  Head  loo.     Then  why  not  mine  f  " 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant  written  by  John  Taylor  is  called 
"The  Triumphs  of  Fame  and  Honour,"  and  was  produced  at  the 
inauguration  as  Chief  Magistrate  in  1634  of  Alderman  Rolert 
Parkhurst,  a  member  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  The  printeti 
copies  of  this  pageant  are  extremely  rare,  and  there  is  not  even  a 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  City  Corporation.  John  Taylor  died  in 
the  year  1654,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  Covent 
Garden  Churchyard.  In  early  life  the  "Water  Poet"  wrote  two 
works,  appropriately  called  "  The  Sculler "  and  "  Fair  and  loul 
AVeather."  He  is  introduced  as  follows  In  Alexander  Pope's  poe'.ii 
'TheDunciad": 

And  now,  on  I'jncy'i  eaiy  wing  convey'd, 
The  K[ng  descending,  views  th'  Klysian  Shade. 
A  slipshod  Siljyl  'ed  his  steps  along, 
In  lofly  madness  meditating  song  ; 
^^^  Her  tresses  staring  from  Poetic  dreams, 

^^^^L  -Vnd  never  uash'd,  but  in  Castalia's  streams. 

^^^K  Taylor,  their  bellei  Charon,  lends  an  ou 

^^P  (Once  swan  of  Thames,  tho'  now  be  ^ngs  no  more). 

The  first  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant  allowed  since  Cromwell  had 
been  in  power  took  place  in  1655,  when  the  "book  "  was  written 
by  an  author  named  Edmund  Gayton.  The  full  title  of  the  civic 
production  is  "  Charity  Triumphant,  or  the  Virgin  Hero.  Exhibited 
19  Oct.  i(>5S)  being  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  London,  1655, 
dedicated  to  Alderman  Dethicke."  The  worthy  Alderman  was  a 
member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  he  exhibited  the  reah'salion 
of  the  Company's  arms— the  crowned  Virgin  on  horseback  : 

See  I10W  she  rides  !     See  how  she  comes  ! 

Alnrum'd  in  with  fifes  and  drumms  : 

Not  Venus  with  the  bribed  Winds 

Blowing  het  tUit  (the  Snare  of  minds) 
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An;!  all  hei  fluilring  UinJ  anay 
Of  Cupids,  thai  fote-tun  the  way : 
Not  in  her  richest  Pskrly  Shell, 
Nor  yet  Proserpina  fur  Hell 
When  the  great  LorJ  of  wealth  [her  love) 
Did  all  tlie  Intrals  of  his  Eailh  improve. 
To  catch  (the  not  so  taken  Maid) 
Id's  Eben  Carre  maile  Lighl  aCraid, 
And  richest  Stones,  benighted  day. 
Did  50  much  Gallantry  display  : 
As  when  our  Virgin  and  her  Pages, 
The  Pride  of  this,  the  talke  of  Ages 
Th&t  are  to  come,  did  passe  [he  street 
In  Salten  all  from  head  to  feet ; 
'  ■  And  every  Virgin  who  stood  by, 
Wish'd  secretly,  O  would  that  I 
Were  of  (he  Mercers  Ciiinpany  ! " 


The  City  poet  was  not  present  at  the  performance  of  his  work, 
being  at  the  time  in  the  debtors'  prison.  Gayton  was  educated  at 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  won  a  scholarship  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  also  a  prot^g^  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  was  a 
prolific  writer  of  verse  and  prose.  Notwithstanding  the  opportunities 
Gayton  had  for  building  up  a  brilliant  position  for  himself,  he  led  a 
vagrant  life,  and  his  days  were  spent  cither  in  the  debtors'  prison  or 
in  abject  poverty.  In  1636  (he  Oxford  University  authorities 
appointed  him  superior  beadle  in  arts  and  physic,  but  after 
some  years  he  was  expelled,  and  reinstated  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  In  London,  according  to  an  account  in  Anthony 
Wood's  "Athenas,"  "he  lived  in  a  sharking  condition,  and  wrote 
trite  things  merely  to  get  bread  10  sustain  him  and  his  wife." 
Gayton  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  same  wretched  condition  at 
Oxford,  where  he  died  in  his  lodgings  in  Cat  Street  on  December  1 2, 
1666.  The  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  John  Field,  who  presided  at  a 
meeting  to  elect  a  successor,  denounced  him  as  "an  ill  husband,  and 
so  improvident  that  he  had  but  one  farthing  in  his  pocket  when  he 
died." 

The  next  Lord  Mayor's  Day  pageant,  produced  during  the 
Commonwealth  period,  was  written  by  John  Bulleel,  a  translator  and 
writer  of  miscellaneous  literature,  who  was  the  son  of  Jean  Bultel, 
a  French  Protestant  clergjinan  residing  at  Dover.  The  full  title  of 
John  Bulieel's  work  is  "  London's  Triumph,  or  the  Solemn  and 
Magnificienl  reception  of  that  honoured  gentleman,  Robert  Tichburn, 
Lord  Maior;  after  his  return  from  taking  his  oath  at  Westminster, 
the  morrow  after  Simon  and  Jude  day,  being  October  19,  1656." 


I 
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In  this  work  Bulteel  naively  desciibes  London  as  a  city  "  where  the 
rich  live  splendidly,  and  the  poorest  are  free  from  want !  "  The  Lord 
Mayor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  was  received 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  civic  festival,  when,  according  to  the  laureate  of  the  Corporation, 
"  all  the  nation  seemed  lo  be  epitomised  within  the  walls  of  her 
metropolis."  The  following  extract  from  John  Bulleel's  work  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  rather  vulgar  and  noisy  affair,  and  must  have 
resembled  the  modern  circus  processions  in  small  provincial  towns  : 
"  The  first  pageant  past  on  before  the  Lord  Maior  as  far  as  Mereeri' 
Ckapptl;  a  ^ii«/  being  twelve  foot  in  height  going  before  the 
pageant  for  the  delight  of  the  people.  Over  against  Suptr-lane  End 
stood  another  pageant  also ;  upon  this  were  place'd  severall  sorts  of 
beasts,  as  lyons,  tygers,  bears,  leopards,  foxus,  apes,  monkeys,  in  a 
great  wildemesse  ;  at  the  forepart  whereof  sate  Pan  with  a  pipe  in 
his  hand  ;  in  the  middle  was  a  canopie,  at  the  portal  whereof  sate 
Orpheus  in  an  antique  attire,  playing  on  his  harp,  while  all  the  beasis 
seem'd  to  dance  at  the  sound  of  his  melody.  Under  the  canopie 
sate  four  satyrs  playing  on  pipes.  The  embleme  of  this  pageant 
seem'd  proper  to  the  Company  out  of  which  the  Lord  Maior  was 
elected  ;  putting  the  spectators  in  mind  how  much  they  ought 
to  esteem  such  a  calling,  as  clad  the  Judges  in  their  garments  of 
honour,  and  Princes  in  iheir  robes  of  raajestie,  and  makes  the 
wealthy  ladies  covet  winter,  to  appear  clad  in  their  sable  furrs. 
A  second  significance  of  this  emblem  may  be  this, — that  as 
Orpheus  tara'd  the  wild  beasts  by  the  alluring  sound  of  his  melody, 
so  doth  a  just  and  upright  governor  tame  and  govern  the  wild  affec- 
tions of  men,  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  causing  a  general  joy 
and  peace  in  the  place  where  he  commands.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
Maior  rode  forward  lo  his  house  in  Silver  Street,  the  military 
bands  still  going  before  him.  When  he  was  in  this  house, 
they  saluted  him  with  two  volleys  of  shot,  and  so  marching  again  lo 
their  ground  in  Cripple-gale  Churchyard,  they  lodg'd  their  colours  ; 
and  as  ihey  began,  so  concluded  this  dayc's  triumph,  ^\'hen  the 
barges  wherein  the  soldiers  were,  came  right  against  Whitehall,  they 
saluted  the  ZoriZ/VfCff/or  and  his  Council  with  severall  rounds  of 
musketry,  which  the  Lord  Pm/eetor  ansvuccA  with  signal  testimonies 
of  grace  and  courtesie.  And  returning  to  (KA/frAn//,  after  the  Lord 
Maior  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  before  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  saluted  the  Lord  Protector  with  another  volley." 

John  Bulteel  was  a  venal  trader  in  adulation,  and  a  "  turncoat " 
as  far  as  politics  were  concerned.     From  the  dedications  to  \-arious 
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patrons,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Republican  during  the  Common- 
ivealth  and  a  Royalist  at  the  Restoration.  His  translations  were 
chiefly  from  French  authors  of  the  period,  and  include  an  adaptation 
of  one  of  Corneille's  plays.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  for 
some  time  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  died  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin- in -the- Fields  in  16S3. 

John  Taiham,  who  commenced  writing  the  Lord  Mayor's 
l^ageants  in  1G57,  was  the  first  pOL't  regularly  employed  by  the 
I  'orporation  since  Hey^vood  held  the  position.  His  most  important 
pageant,  "The  Royal  Oake,"  was  given  in  1660,  the  year  of  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  H.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  Sir  Richard 
Hrowne,  Bart.,  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  and, 
as  the  following  extract  shows,  that  Royalist  celebrations  were  con- 
tinued until  Lord  Mayor's  Day  ; — 

"Sylvanus,  the  rural  god,  attyred  like  a  huntsman,  about  his 
waist  a  girdle  of  leaves,  his  habit  russet,  on  his  breast  a  star  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  and  in  his  hand  a  bugle  horn,  accosts  the  lord  mayor 
in  these  words  : 


Nu  mote  of  noise,  m  ^ou  « 

Forsake  youi  natures,  and  be  still  as  vjX. 

Gre  Time  hod  laid  his  iron  coal  aside, 

Ard  Peace  was  rather  ravisht  then  a  bride; 

AMiil'st  that  the  subtle  eye  of  tyranny 

(■reedily  hunted  after  majesty. 

The  close  trunck  of  the  oak  did  cnlertain, 

And  so  secur'd,  your  royal  soreraign ; 

Twice  she  received  him  in  hci  happy  nomb. 

At  bis  conveying  hence  and  coming  home : 

Ai  though  a  greater  knot  had  been  t'  unty, 

Then  ere  was  twisted  in  the  ptophesy. 

The  pendant  leaves  his  head  enshadow'd  round, 

Noi  only  to  conceale,  but  l<  ' 

The  Imrke  that  brought  him,  flew  as  though  i 

To  stcale  upon  us  without  Timi ' 

Thus  does  the  oake  draw  a  fresh  breath  from  fancy. 

By  Ihe  instinctive  vcrtue  of  his  name  ; 

And  consecrated  ought  to  be  lo  Jove, 

Producing  lioth  th'  eCTecls  of  peace  and  love. 

The  rusiicks  shall  be  civilii'd  and  ni 

Inibmce  what  heretofore  they'd  not  allow  i 

About  the  royal  oak  the  nymphs  shall  sing, 

And  dance  a  measuie  to  their  lord  the  King, 

Tlie  woodman,  so  refiisVI,  shall  on  each  tree 

Inscriplion  make  of  their  quit  slavery, 

And  for  a  ginlle  in  a  gi 

T'oni  ih'  take  write  Any  mt  qui  malfftn<~ 


a.  m 
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There  are  no  records  in  existence  of  John  Tatham's  life,  but "  from 
a  perusal  of  his  plays,"  as  F.  W.  Fairholt  points  out,  "  he  appears  to  be 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  loyalty  and  his  hatred  of  the  Scotch. 
They  consist  of  four  pieces  :  '  Love  Crowns  the  End  ; '  a  pastoral!, 
presented  by  the  schollers  of  Bingham,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham, 
in  the  yeare  1632,  published  in  1640.  'The  Distracted  State;'  a 
tragedy,  written  in  1641,  and  printed  ten  years  afterwards,  in  which 
he  introduces  a  Scotch  apothecary,  who  undertakes  lo  poison  the 
King  of  Sicily,  and  declares,  '  an'  me  counlremen  ha'  peyson'd  three 
better  kingdomes  than  this.'  '  The  Scot's  Figgurics :  or  a  Knot  of 
Knaves,'  1652,  expresses  the  greatest  detestation  of  the  Scotch  ;  repre- 
senting them  as  spreading  disaffection  in  religion  and  government, 
and  declaring  'they  have  done  nought  for  England  but  ruin  it,' 
This  play  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  his  other  equally  violent  production,  entitled  '  The  Rump  : 
or  the  Mirrour  of  ihe  late  Times,  a  comedy,  acted  with  great 
applause  at  the  private  house  in  Dorset  Court,  1661.'  In  this  play, 
the  principal  political  characters  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate are  introduced  in  the  most  ofTunsive  manner.  Lambert 
and  Fleetwood  are  competitors  for  the  Protectorship ;  the  other 
characters  being  Desborough,  Hewson,  S:c.  Indies  Fleetwood  and 
Lambert,  and  Cromwell's  widow,  are  among  the  female  characters  ; 
ihe  two  latter  are  especially  held  up  to  ridicule,  as  models  of 
vulgarity  and  insolence.  In  their  first  scene  they  quarrel  violently, 
Mrs.  Cromwell  ending  her  tirade  against  Lady  Lambert  by  calling 
her  'a  proud  imperious  slut ' ;  lo  which  she  retorts,  'The  woman  is 
surely  come  from  Billingsgate  ;  Priss,  ask  how  oysters  goe  there.' 
The  play  ends  with  their  downfall,  and  shifts  for  a  living,  'one  ey'd 
Huson '  calling  '  boot  or  shoes  to  mend,'  Desborough  crying  turnips, 
and  Cromwell's  widow  entering  with  a  tub,  and  the  street  cry  of 
'  What  kitchen -St  uffe  have  you,  maids?'  Whitelock  concludes  by 
soliciting  work  for  himself  as  a  poor  lawyer,  '  be  it  good  or  bad,' 
from  the  audience.  The  opinions  that  governed  Tatham  in  his 
writings  are  well  expressed  in  the  prologue  to  his  play,  where  he 
declares 

he's  sure  ihe  thing  will  pka»e 

The  loj'al -hear led  parly  ;  and  what  ihcn  ? 

Why,  truly  he  thinks  Ihem  the  uisei  men." 

The  next  City  poet  was  Thomas  Jordan,  one  of  the  few  actor- 
poijts  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  who  lived  to  see  the 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  When  the  theatres  were  closed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  Jordan    supported   himself  by    writing 
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verses  in  praise  of  the  Roundheads,  and  at  the  Restoration  wrol 
broadsides  extolling  General  Monk.     He  also  wrote  several  flatterii 
verses  to  welcome  King  Charles  11.  at  public  functions,  and  one  of 
them,  published  in  the  "  Nursery  of  Novelties  in  Variety  of  Poetry," 

commences  thus : 

Mirrour  of  majesly,  brighl  rifiing  sun, 
The  virlues  of  all  kings  comprii'd  in  one ; 
How  shall  1  look  on  ihce,  grefll  lord  of  light  ? 
Lay  by  thy  Ixiams,  or  forlilie  my  sight : 
Thou  art  so  frequent  at  the  throne  of  p«ce. 
That  God's  reflective  glory  gilds  ihy  fncc 

Tlie  "  Merrie  Monarch  "  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeves  at  the 
fulsome  eulogy  on  his  virtues;  but  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  these 
circumstances  that  Jordan  was  chosen,  in  1671,  to  succeed  John 
Tatham  as  the  City  poet  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  pageant  of  1671  was  memorable  as  being  the  first  for 
five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London 
having  rendered  such  performances  impossible.  Thomas  Jordan's^ 
second  production,  "  London  Triumphant :  or  the  City  in  Jollitj 
and  Splendour,  1672,"  was  attended  by  Charles  II.  and  his  Com 
The  King  was  also  present  at  the  banquet  given  by  Sir  Rol 
Hanson,  Kt.,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  Guildhall,  "where,"  the  Gil 
poet  tells  us,  "  his  lordship  and  the  guests  being  all  seated,  the  Cit] 
musick  began  to  touch  their  instruments  with  very  artful  fingers; 
and  after  a  lesson  being  played,  and  their  ears  well  feasted  as  their 
mouths,  a  person  with  a  good  voice,  in  good  humour,  and  audible 
utterance  (the  better  to  provoke  digestion),  sings  this  new  droll  to 
the  tune  of  With  a  Lading  : 

I^t's  drink  and  droll,  and  dance  and  sin^. 
And  meiiily  ay.  Long  lire  the  King : 

'Tis  fnendsbip  and  peace 

Ma.kinB;  trading  increase : 

Blind  Fortune  hai  plaid 

The  changeable  jade ; 
We  may  curse  her, 
Lt^i's  sum  ui>  all  that  hath  been  dun?, 
I''tom  forty-two  till  seventy-one, 

Then  he  that  loves  changes, 

Itiit  I'lc  venture  my  Rddlc  ;  aod  forty 
TiviU  be  worser. 

When  otJinnnce  laws  l,eai  down  the  liings. 
And  Peters  preach'd  for  thimbles  and  rings 
When  ail  that  we  prii'd 
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Were  sacrific'dy 
What  did  it  produce 
For  general  use 
But  confusion  ? 

The  conjuring  party  raised  then 
Spirits  they  ne're  could  lay  agen ; 

But  suffered  disasters, 

Their  servants  grew  masters ; 

Who  slighted  their  votes. 

And  cudgcird  their  coats 
In  conclusion. 

Thus  did  our  holy  war  succeed, 

It  made  two  hundred  thousand  bleed, 

And  fellows  that  neither  could  write  nor  read. 

Did  scutter  in  pulpits 

The  sanctified  seed 
Of  division. 

The  capt'iin  of  a  troop  of  horse 
With  courage  and  conduct,  cunning  and  force, 
The  Crown,  King,  and  Kingdom,  did  divorce, 
And  put  the  land  into  a  Protectcrly  course. 
By  exision. 

And  after  that  great  fatal  blow. 
What  did  become  of  all,  you  know. 

The  right  royal  heir 

Retum'd  to  his  chair  ; 

By  no  means  fallac'ous 

But  by  a  good  gracious 
Director. 

Now  let  us  survey  this  present  age, 

Where  freedom  cnlargeth  the  bounds  of  the  stage  : 

'Tis  pleasanter  far  than  ruin  and  rage. 

That  swagger*d  and  sway*d 

\Mien  Oliver  played 
The  Protector. 

Our  ensigns  now  are  turned  to  smocks ; 
And  ladies  fight  with  their  fire-locks  ; 

Wine,  women,  and  sturgeon 

Make  work  for  the  surgeon, 

The  bonny  buff  jacket 

Doth  tilt  at  a  placket 
Of  roses. 

Thu>  have  you  heard  the  clianges  runj. 
As  much  as  may  be  said  or  sung  : 
We  must  be  no  talkers. 
For  fear  the  night-walkers 
Do  watch  for  our  words 
And  wait  with  their  swords, 
For  our  noses." 

X  2 
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Thomas  Jordan  continued  to  write  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
pageaiiU  until  1684,  the  year  of  his  death.  His  productions  were 
despised  and  laughed  at  by  his  literary  rivals,  but  some  of  the  critics 
of  this  century  have  discovered  that  he  really  had  a  large  share  of 
poetical  merit,  Charles  Knight  described  him  as  the  "  most  facetious 
of  City  poets,"  and  this  statement  is  certainly  not  exaggerated. 

A  noff-forgotten  author,  Matthew  Taubman,  succeeded  Thomas 
Jordan  as  the  City  poet  in  1685,  and  continued  to  write  the  pageants 
until  1689.  His  most  notable  pageant,  entitled  "  London's  Triumph  : 
or  the  Goldsmiths'  Jubilee,"  was  written  for  Sir  John  Shorter,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  in  1687.  Sir  John,  according  to  Str^'pe's  Stow, 
"  never  sencd  sberiS',  nor  a  freeman  of  the  City  :  appointed  by  King 
James  H."  The  King  attended  the  banquet  given  by  his  proteg^  in 
the  Guildhall,  and  the  opening  lines  of  the  '"  loyal "  song  «-ritten  for 
that  occasion,  were  as  follows  : 

llow  great  arc  llie  blessings  orgovetnmcnl  maJc 

By  the  excellent  rule  of  out  prince, 
WTio  while  (roubles  and  cues  da  his  plcnuri;!  ir.vnd;. 

To  his  people  al!  joy  does  dispense  ; 
And  wliile  he  for  us  is  slill  caring  and  thinking. 

We  have  noihing  10  miod  bui  our  shops  and  oui  Ir.idc. 
And  Ihcn  10  divetl  tis  uilh  drinking. 
And  then  lo  divert  us  with  feosling  and  drinking. 

Klatthew  Taubman  wrote  many  verses  flattering  James  IL  ;  but 
the  flight  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  across  the  Channel  to  make 
way  for  his  son-in-law  did  not  seem  to  trouble  the  City  laureate  in 
the  least.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Taubman  used  up  his  old 
material,  and,  with  slight  alterations,  these  verses  had  a  new  lease  of 
life  as  eulogies  on  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  "loyal" 
song  sung  before  James  H.  was  also  heard  again  in  the  Guildhall  in 
praise  of  William  HI,  This  took  place  in  1689,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkington,  a  member  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  as  J^rd  Mayor, 
entertained  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne  and  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the 
representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  This  was  Matthew 
Taubman's  last  appearance  as  a  writer  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
pageants.  Perhaps  the  City  Corporation  had  enough  of  the  "  loyalty  " 
of  the  lum-coal  official  poet. 

The  last  of  the  City  poets,  Elkanah  Settle,  is  now  principally 
remembered  as  one  of  the  "  heros "  in  Alexander  Pope's  poem 
"  The  Dunciad."  He  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  dunce  as 
depicted  by  Pope,  but  enjoyed  for  many  years  an  extensive  repuu- 
Ixoa  as  a  dramatist,  poet,  and  writer  on  politics.     According  to  John 
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Dennis,  "  he  ivas  a  formidable  rival  lo  Mr.  Drjdeo,  and  that  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  there  ivere  those  who  gave  him  the  pre- 
ference." This  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Milboum,  \\'alsled, 
and  other  contemporary  writers.'  Settle  had  an  adventurous  life. 
The  son  of  a  Bedfordshire  gentleman,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  but  left  the  University  without  takiiig 
a  degree.  On  bis  arrival  in  London,  Settle  soon  plunged  into  the 
political  squabbles  of  that  wretched  period  of  English  historj-,  and 
frequently  changed  sides  as  a  \Vhig  or  Tory.  He  also  wrote  a 
flattering  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King  James  II., 
and  was  rewarded  by  that  weak-minded  monarch  by  being  appointed 
'■  Court  Journalist."  In  1680  he  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  absurd  ceremony  of  "  Pope-buming,"  and  some  years 
afterwards  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  King  James's  army  on  Hounslow 
Heath.  It  was  in  the  year  1691  that  he  was  appointed  City  poet, 
and  annually  UTOte  verses  to  celebrate  the  Lord  Mayor's  Pay.  These 
poems  arc  entitled  "Triumphs  Tor  the  Inauguration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,"  and  the  last  was  written  in  170S,  but  was  not  represented, 
owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  consort  of 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  that  written  for  Sir 
Samuel  Dashwood,  a  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1 702.  Queen  Anne  was  present  at  the  Guildhall  banquet 
"  with  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,"  when  the  following  drinking  song  was  sung  : 

Come,  come,  Icl  us  drink  the  vinlners'  gocxl  health, 
'Tis  the  cask,  not  the  coffer,  that  holds  the  true  wealth  ; 
ir  to  foundcis  of  blesiiiiigs  we  pyiamiila  nise. 
The  bowl,  next  the  scepwe,  deserves  the  best  praise. 

'  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Ihc  Lives  eflke  PikIs,  say*  :  "  Drjdeo  seems  to  have  had  his 
cjuiel  niiich  dislutbed  hy  the  success  of  Hit  Emipras  of  Morocco,  >  tragedy  wr!Uim 
in  rhyme  by  KIkanah  Seule ;  which  was  so  much  applauded  as  lo  make  him  think 
his  SBpreniicy  of  repulalion  in  some  danger.  Sellle  bad  not  only  been  proi- 
perous  on  the  slage,  but,  in  conlidence  of  success,  had  published  his  play,  with 
sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defiance.  Here  was  one  offence  ndded  to  another] 
and,  for  ihc  lul  blast  of  inSammalion,  it  was  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  Court 
Ittdies.  Drjdcn  could  not  now  repress  those  emollons  which  he  called  indignation, 
■ud  others  Jealousy  ;  but  nrote  upon  the  play  and  [he  dedication  such  a  criticism 
■snutlignani  impatience  could  pour  out  in  haste.  .  .  .  Settle's  is  said  to  have  been 
Iheiirsl  play  embellished  wilh  sculptures  ;  those  ornaments  seem  to  have  given  poor 
Dryden  great  disturbance.  ...  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus  levelled  with  the 
meajiesi,  may  produce  some  solace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  some 
moitilicaliDn  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  mindi  a 
not  levelled  in  their  powers  but  when  Ih^  ue  Urst  levelled  in  their  desire 
Diyden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  the  multitudes." 


The  Gentleman  s  Magazitie. 


She  give 


to  ibc  queen,  lei  the  vinincts'  fame  shini 
IS  good  laws,  and  ihey  fills  us  good  wine. 


Otht 
poel 

H  abo' 

H^  ceas 

^^^         pbc 
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Columbus  and  CorlM  iheit  sails  ihcy  unfuil'd. 

To  discover  ihe  mines  of  an  Indian  world. 

To  find  beds  of  gi>ld  so  far  tbey  could  roam  : 

fooU  1  foots  1  when  Ihe  wealth  of  Ihe  world  lay  at  home. 

The  grape,  the  true  treasure,  much  neater  it  grew, 

One  Isle  of  Canary's  worth  all  the  Peni. 

Let  misers  in  garrets  hide  up  their  gay  store. 
And  heap  their  rich  Ib^b  to  live  wretchedly  poor ; 
'Tis  the  cellar  alone  with  true  fame  is  lenowo'd. 
Her  treasure's  ditfusivc,  and  cheers  all  round  : 
The  gold  and  the  gem's  but  the  eye's  gaudy  toy. 
But  the  vintners'  rich  juice  gives  healih,  life,  onJ  jt.y. 

When  ihe  office  of  City  poet  was  abolished  by  the  Corporation, 
Settle  gradually  drifted  into  poverty,  and  vas  reduced  to  accept  an 
engagement  as  an  "  author-actor "  at  a  booth  in  the  Bartholomew 
I'air.  His  last  appearance  on  the  boards  was  in  a  farce  called  "  Sl 
George  for  England,"  when  he  acted  the  dragon,  and  was  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  green  leather  of  his  own  Invention.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  induced  Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  "Night 
Thoughts,"  to  write  the  following  lines  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander 
Pop; : 

Poor  Elkanah,  all  other  changes  |tast. 
For  bread  in  SmilhReld  dragons  his'd  at  lait. 
Spit  streams  of  fire  lo  make  Ihe  bulcb«s  gBje, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  talents  misajiply'd,  &c 

Poor  Settle  was  at  last  admitted  into  the  Charterhouse,  and  die 
there  in  his  sbftieth  year  on  February  12,  1724.    In  an  obituary  uotjflj 
inserted  in  the  Brilon  on  February  19,  it  is  stated  that  "he  was  j 
man  of  tall  stature,  red  face,  short  black  hair,  lived  in  the  City,  s 
had  a  numerous  poetical  issue,  but  shared  the  misfortune  of  s 
other  genllenien,  to  survive  them  all."     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  b 
poet  of  Ihe  City  Corporation. 

The  yearly    panegyrics    on    the    Lord    Mayors  beinj;   fru 

abolished  by  the  Corporation,  the  employment  of  the  City  ] 

ceased,  and  on  Elkanah  Settle's  death  there  was  no  successor  to  tl^ 

place.     The  usual  procession  by  land  and  barges  by  water  was  s 

prominent  feature  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  for  many  years,  but  on^ 

attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  departed  glories  of  the  ancici 
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pageants.  In  1730  John  Henley,  the  orator  and  parson,  who 
preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  matters  and  on  Wednesdays 
upon  secular  subjects,  at  a  building  near  Clare  Market  called  "  The 
Oratory,"  created  some  amusement  by  ridiculing  the  frugality  of  the 
City  Corporation  in  dispensing  with  the  ser\-ices  of  a  poet.  He  also 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement  announcing  that  he 
would  introduce  nt  "The  Oratory"  a  "new  riding  upon  an  old 
cavalcade,  entitled 

'  The  City  in  its  Glory  :  or  My  Lord  Mayor's  Show,' 
explaining  to  all  capacities  that  wonderful  procession  so  much 
eovy'd  in  foreign  parts,  and  nois'd  at  Paris  on  my  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
The  fine  appearance  and  splendour  of  the  companies  of  trade  ;  bear 
and  chain  ;  the  trumpets,  drums,  and  cries  intermixed  ;  the  quali- 
fications of  my  L 's  horse  ;  the  whole  art  and  history  of  the 

city  ladies ;  and  beaux  at  gape-stare  in  the  balconies ;  the 
airs,  dress,  and  motions ;  the  two  giants  walking  out  to  keep 
holiday  :  like  snails  o'er  a  cabbage,  says  an  old  author,  they  all  crept 
along,  admire'd  by  their  n-ives,  and  huzza'd  by  the  throng."  The 
auditors  each  paid  one  shilling  for  admission,  but  the  entertainment 
simply  turned  out  to  be  a  parody  on  the  Arms  of  the  City  Com- 
panies and  coarse  jokes  about  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  and  the 
crowd. 

Hogarth  has  immortalised  a  civic  procession  of  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  series  called  "  Industry 
and  Idleness."  In  a  canopied  balcony  hung  with  tapestry  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (parents  of  George  HI.)  are  seen  looking  down 
on  the  show  with  evident  delight,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
streets  is  humorously  depicted. 

The  most  important  royal  visit  to  the  City  of  London  on  a 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  in  1761,  the  year  of  the  coronation  of  King 
George  III.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  determined  to 
inaugurate  his  year  of  office  by  asking  the  then  newly-crowned  King 
and  Queen  to  honour  the  City  festivities  with  their  presence,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  Common  Council  to  offer  their 
Majesties  a  loyal  and  hearty  welcome.  A  reiival  of  the  ancient 
pageants  was  decided  upon  ;  but,  instead  of  giving  the  commission  to 
one  of  the  many  poets  who  flourished  at  that  period,  an  old  work, 
written  by  Matthew  Taubman  for  the  ceremony  of  16S8,  was  reprinted, 
with  slight  alterations  and  revisions  for  the  occasion,  as  a  guide  to  the 
show.  The  King  and  Queen  attended,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  pro- 
cession rivalled  that  of  Coronation  Day.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
tapestries.    Triumphal  arches  were  erected  at  proper  distances,  and 
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in  the  evening  the  City  of  London  was  gaily  illuminated  After  this 
brilliant  display  the  annual  processions  were  not  by  any  means 
marked  by  such  striking  features  of  originality  or  vigour  as  some  of 
the  preceding  years.  The  probable  cause  of  the  non-revival  of  the 
ancient  pageants  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  no  doubt  owing  to  "  the 
late  Mr.  Pope  "  ridiculing  the  whole  affair  and  the  last  official  poet 
in  "The  Dunciad."  That  once  popular  poem,  however,  is  little 
read  nowadays  except  by  a  few  literary  students,  while  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  though  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  is  still  popular 
with  the  masses. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 


TfVO  NOBLE  DAMES. 


THE  d^gnkj  of  histonr — dnt  uiifijilmttte  pbnse,  on  which 
Maranby  pooled  the  full  fcsaeis  of  his  WtiqientioD — hais  much 
to  answer  for,  good  and  bod.  With  the  assistance  of  eariy  baibarans 
and  meifiaefal  monks^  it  has  so  cmtailed  oar  kixywiedge  of  the  past^ 
and  dqiped  its  fitenoj  records*  that,  while  we  can  diaw  from  ancient 
andxxs  a  birlj  foil  political  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  the 
picture  of  their  social  life  and  costoms  most  be  laboriously  put 
together  from  scattered  notices,  and  the  sketdi  filled  in  by  the 
imaguiation. 

In  one  of  the  most  obscure  regions  of  this  terra  itwiigmia  of 
lustory  dwell  the  women  %A  the  past.  They  are  a  sad  loss.  We  need 
not  go  as  &r  as  the  Oxford  Don,  who,  with  a  mind  bent  on  scandal, 
blamed  Thucydides  for  not  having  inserted  in  his  work  a  full  account 
of  Aspasia.  Even  history  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  But  if  the 
memoirs  of  that  clever  and  amiable  and  not  too  good  woman  were 
ever  written  by  her  own  or  a  contemporary  hand,  we  would  willingly 
barter  them  against  some  half-dozen  authors  who  wrote  in  bad  Greek 
and  Latin  a  quantity  of  silly  prose  and  tumid  verse,  which  perhaps 
six  people  in  a  century  are  foolish  enough  to  read. 

The  pity  is  greater  in  Roman  history.    For  Aspasia  was  one  of 
ten  thousand.    The  women  of  Greece— of  Athens  at  any  rate — were 
shut  up  by  their  husbands,  and  had  not  a  very  much  greater  part  in 
public  life  than  the  ladies  of  Turkey— though  some  of  them  emanci- 
pated themselves;  and  Aristophanes  has  devoted  a  comedy,  unplapblc 
on  any  modem  stage,  to  the  "  New  Woman."    But  it  was  different  at 
Rome.    The  female  character  was  always  held  in  high  respect ;  the 
position  of  Materfamilias  was  of  recognised  dignity.    The  women— 
at  any  rate  those  of  the  governing  class— took  a  keen  interest 
and  exercised  not  a  little  influence  on  public  affairs  ;  while  they  w 
the  presiding  goddesses  of  that  domestic  discipline  which  was 
foundation  o^  Roman  greatness. 

Especially  in  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  civilii 
power  and  luxury  increased,  was  their  influence  felt :  M 


small  thing  to  be  mistresses  of  Rome,  when  Rome  was  mistress  of 

the  world.  We  have  the  tradition  of  ladies  who  were  of  importance 
in  their  own  day,  both  at  this  time  and  under  the  Empire.  The 
wives  of  Cicero,  and  Caesar,  and  Antony,  and  Pompey  are  more  than 
a  name  ;  and  later  on  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  course  of 
Roman  afTairs  and  Roman  society  depended  on  the  Empresses  Livia, 
and  Messalina,  and  Agrippina.  Unfortunately,  we  know  so  little  ; 
>'et  from  the  scanty  materials,  a  few  passages,  a  few  allusions  in  various 
authors,  we  can  sketch  the  lives  of  two  of  these  famous  women — 
two  dissimilar  types — who  lived  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  bore  among  the  ancients  a  name  that  has  been  vulgarised 
by  the  modems;  she  was  called  Cornelia,  ihc  mother  of  the  GracchL 
But  that  was  not  her  first  nor  her  only  distinction.  By  birth  she  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  Rome ;  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
I'ublius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the  saviour  of  his  country,  who 
conquered  Spain  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  crushed  the  power 
of  Carthage  when  he  defeated  Hannibal  in  tlie  great  battle  of  Zama. 
Her  mother  was  A^milia,  daughter  of  the  consul  Lucius  .4\miliua^ 
who  fell,  fighting  bravely,  on  the  ill-omened  day  of  Cannse.  Cornelii 
was  the  youngest  of  three  children.  She  must  have  pass 
through  childhood  at  a  time  when  her  father  was  at  the  height  of 
power  and  glory,  the  idol  of  the  people,  the  first  man  in  Rome.  But 
Piiblius  Scipio  was  not  only  a  great  commander.  Like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — to  whom  in  some  ways  he  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
— he  returned  after  his  wars  to  play  an  active  part  in  public  life,  snd 
was  drawn  into  the  fierce  struggle  of  Roman  politics,  either  by  his 
own  inclination,  or  by  the  necessity  of  his  name  and  position.  And 
in  the  same  way,  his  services  to  the  republic  did  not  save  him  at 
times  from  extreme  unpopularity ;  or  even  from  the  insults  of  the 
mob.  It  must  be  allowed  that  his  manner  of  addressing  the  sovereign 
people  was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  its  favour  ;  when  he  broke  off  a 
speech  which  they  were  interrupting,  to  reproach  them  as  a  rabble  of 
enfranchised  sbves,  formerly  his  own  captives  :  "  Did  I  sell  you  by 
auction,"  he  said,  "  in  all  the  markets  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  in  order 
that  I  might  tremble  before  you  at  Rome?"  His  patrician  arrogance 
so  roused  the  popular  fury,  and  the  resentment  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  that  on  one  occasion  both  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  and 
his  brother  Lucius  Scipio  came  near  to  losing  their  liberty.  They 
were  publicly  impeached,  and  Lucius  was  already  being  draped  off 
to  prison  by  the  attendants  of  a  hostile  tribune,  when  he  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  a  nobleman  of  good  family  and  high  character, 
but  belonging  to  the  popular  party,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
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It  was  ihis  iiiciticnt  which  caused  Scipio  some  lin;e  after,  when 
choosing  a  husband  for  his  young  daughter  Cornelia,  to  fix  upon 
Gracchus,  though  his  political  opponent,  and  of  mature  age.  In 
those  days  ladies  of  Cornelia's  statioji  had  little  to  say  in  the  question 
of  whom  they  should  marry  ;  they  took  what  was  given  to  them  and 
were  contented,  as  a  rule.  This  marriage,  at  any  rate,  turned  out 
better  than  such  arrangements  do  in  modem  novels. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  who  filled  with 
distinction  the  highest  magistracies  of  the  Republic ;  he  was  twice 
consul  and  censor,  and  triumphed  for  victories  in  Spain  and  Sardinia. 
And  his  integrity  was  spotless  in  an  age  of  corruption.  It  was  the 
fashion  then  for  the  Roman  governors  to  return  after  a  year's 
residence,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  their  province  ;  even  the  wine  jais, 
which  they  took  out,  they  brought  back  filled  with  gold  and  silver. 
But  Gmcchus  could  boast  that  he  went  to  his  province  with  a  full 
money-chest,  and  returned  empty.  He  seems  to  have  gained  his 
wife's  love  as  well  as  her  esteem.  Plutarch  tells  a  curious  story  of  his 
devotion  to  her :  that  he  caught  two  snakes  in  his  bed,  one  male  and 
one  female  ;  when  he  consulted  the  soothsayers  on  the  matter— for 
at  that  time  superstition  was  universal— he  was  told  that  he  must  kill 
one  and  let  go  the  other  ;  if  he  killed  the  male  snake,  his  own  death 
would  follow  ;  if  the  female,  that  of  his  own  wife.  "  Now  Tiberius," 
eays  the  historian,  "  who  loved  his  wife,  and  thought  it  would  be 
more  suitable  for  him  to  die  first,  as  he  was  an  elderly  man,  and  she 
still  young,  killed  the  male  and  let  the  female  go  ;  and  no  long  time 
after  he  died."  Cornelia  nobly  relumed  his  love ;  though  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  and 
the  education  of  his  children,  refusing  several  offers  of  a  second 
marriage.  Among  her  suitors  was  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
induced  by  her  beauty  and  virtue,  perhaps  by  the  political  importance 
of  an  alliance  with  the  noble  families  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  Scipios, 
to  tempt  her  vainly  with  a  share  of  his  crown,  then  the  richest,  and, 
next  to  the  Roman  Republic,  most  powerful  in  the  worid.  She  was 
unfortunate  in  her  family  ;  several  of  her  children  died  in  infancy  ; 
there  survived  only  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who 
became  the  famous  and  ill-fated  leaders  of  the  parly  of  reform  in 
Rome.  It  was  to  her  training  that  their  merits  were  attributed. 
"  These  two,"  says  their  biographer,  "  were  brought  up  so  carefully 
by  iheit  mother  that  they  became,  beyond  dispute,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  all  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  they  owed,  perhaps,  more  to 
their  excellent  education  than  even  to  their  natural  good  qualities." 

Cornelia  had  the  serere  virtues  of  the  Roman  matron ;  but  she 


o  tint  love  oT  culture  >nd  liberal  Icnming,  that  acquaintance 

X  nustcTptcccs  of  Creek  literature,  which  was  an  inheritance 

bmilj  of  the  Scipks,  though  less  common  then  than  after- 

unoog  tbe  higher  circles  of  Rome.    This  Icnowledge  was  at 

flK  what  a  knovledge  of  the  French  language  and  writers  was 

edaca'.ed  vonun  of  last  cmturj' ;  and  even  more.    It  was  what 

wledge  of  French  was  to  the  Gemuns  in  the  time  of  Frederick 

.,fC3£  :  for  Greek  was  the  tongue  of  polite  literature,  of  art,  of 

Bcr  ;  while  no  great  Roman  writer  had  yet  appeared-     And  the 

,  bnjcage:,  Gceio  tells  us,  was  a!wa)-s  spoken  and  written  with 

aeatafl  puHly  and  elegance  by  the  high-bom  Roman  ladiesj  and 

Aanca  in  Contdia  the  traditional  cbann  of  her  conversation, 

e  ezcdlent  ttfie  of  her  letters,  which  were  extant.    To  this,  he 

r  ams  owed  no  small  part  of  their  greatness  as  orators  ;  that 

Off  HMI  pobslwd  language  which  they  sucked  in,  as  it  were. 

Heir  ntoAa^  milk.      It  was  from  Cornelia  too  that  Caius 

MS  denved  the  fine  nunnery  and  courteous  address  which 

ted  ^  tanks  and  coodititMu  of  men,  evvn  his  enemies.     No 

aix  al«i  aided  to  fonu  tbe  refined  taste  and  elevated  mind  of 

oTO(hLr\  adopted  son,  her  own  soo-in-law,  Publius  Scipio  the 

;  -    ■    ,■  yatnj.T   and  friend  of  Terence,  Cicero's  beau-ideal  of 

me  sUtesman  vbo  was  a  friend  to  lilwaUuia. 

We  catch  a  fieeting  glimpse  trf  Comdia  here  and  dwie  through 
tbe  shv<rt  ai^l  stormy  political  career  of  her  sons.  She  assisted  them 
hf  bef  in&uence  aitd  fortune,  and  was  in  sympathy  with  their  pcojects. 
Tbe  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  fomented  by  the  blind  obstinacy 
o(  tbe  iKibtes  and  tbe  selfishness  of  the  ridi,  filled  all  the  enti^tened 
wads  of  the  age  with  tenor  of  the  fiiture-  ScifMO  the  younger 
had  dtnir.k  from  incurring  the  deadly  erunity  of  his  class  by  attonpt- 
ir^  reiorav  aixl,  fcariag  to  save  the  Republic  at  home,  bad  gone  to 
Sj^t  a^ir»t  its  enemies  abroad.  To  enter  on  the  strag^e  which 
he  bad  d«\-lined  was  a  task  suitable  to  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus; 
and  Cornelia  was  rtoi  orte  to  refuse  her  children  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  Oiuv  or  iwkv  she  appears  as  a  counsellor  of  modeiadon  to 
the  iiuxv  ItcadstTong  temper  of  her  younger  son  in  his  [dans  for 
bivakiiv  I'l'wn  the  ixiww  of  the  oligarchy  and  av-enging  his  Iwother's 
««mliT.  \\"lK'n  he,  too,  after  a  brief  period  of  power,  was  deserted 
b>  the  I'lt'k:.-  i-vvnmons,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the 
MUK',  slu'  is  said  to  ha\'e  "  home  her  misfortunes  with  a  noble  and 
^»ted  s^urit,  sayii^  of  bet  two  sons,  both  murdered  in  tbe  pcecincts 
wpks,  that  they  had  a  tomb  worthy  of  tbem."  She  letiied  toa 
at  hliscnwn,  on  ttte  coast  of  Italy,  where  she  resided  the  rest  of 
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her  life.  Here  she  exercised  great  hospitality,  and  frequently  enter- 
tained "  Greeks  and  learned  men."  Her  name  was  revered  by  the 
people  ;  and  foreign  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome  sent  her  presents, 
"  She  was  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  her  visitors  and  friends," 
says  Plutarch,'  "she  would  lell  them  of  the  life  and  habits  of  her 
father  Africanus ;  and,  what  is  most  surprising,  would  speak  of  her  sons 
without  showing  sorrow  or  shedding  a  tear,  relating  their  sufferings 
and  their  deeds  as  if  she  was  speaking  of  the  men  of  olden  time. 
This  made  some  think  that  her  understanding  had  been  impaired  by 
old  age  or  the  greatness  of  her  sorrows  ;  and  that  she  was  dull  to  all 
sense  of  her  misfortunes  ;  while  in  fact  such  people  themselves  were 
too  dull  to  see  what  a  support  it  is  against  grief  to  have  a  noble 
nature,  and  to  be  of  honourable  lineage  and  honourably  bred  ;  and 
that  though  fortune  often  defies  our  attempts  to  guard  against  evils, 
yet  she  cannot  ts.ke  away  from  virtue  the  power  of  enduring  them 
with  fortitude."  A  noble  passage,  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the 
subject 

In  this  retreat  Cornelia  died  full  of  years.  The  Roman  people, 
which  idolised  the  memory  of  tlie  leaders  who  had  died  for  them, 
and  whom  they  had  betrayed,  set  up  a  statue  of  bronze  in  honour  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio.  Her 
house  at  Misenum  had  a  history  ;  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Marius,  the  man  who  rose  from  the  ranks  and  was  seven  times  con- 
sul ;  who  avenged  the  Gracchi  forty  years  after  their  death  by  butcher- 
ing the  noblest  senators  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  After  him  it  belonged 
to  Lucius  Lucuilus,  the  famous  voluptuary,  and  was  the  scene  of  his 
gorgeous  luxury  ;  then  was  appropriated  by  the  Cassars.  In  this 
villa  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  extreme  old  age,  after  years  of  cruelly 
and  monstrous  debauclierj',  was  smothered  in  a  wet  sheet  by  his 
nephew  and  the  captain  of  his  guards  ;  and  four  centuries  and  a  half 
afterwards,  when  Italy  finally  sank  beneath  the  barbarian  deluge,  it 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the  West, 

Such  was  Cornelia,  the  noblest  of  her  sex  :  and  doubtless  there 
were  many  matrons  who  imitated  if  they  did  not  equal  her  virtues. 
But  ancient  Rome  was  not  all  celebrated  for  virtue  ;  and  all  Roman 
ladies  were  not  all  Cornelias,  For  insUnce,  her  great  grandniecc 
(by  marriage),  Cbudia,  was  famous  in  quite  a  different  way  some 
seventy  years  aflcnvards.  This  lady  bore  the  noblest  name  of  Rome. 
Even  among  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  patricians  the  Claudij  had 
for  centuries  been  noted  for  their  haughty  spirit  and  pride  of  birth. 
The  elder  branch,  to  which  Claudia  belonged,  was  somewhat  fallen 
'  StewMt  and  Lonc's  ii.tnilaiion. 


from  its  honours.  Her  father,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcber,  tras  one  of 
the  mined  emigres  who  returned  with  Sulla  :  he  fell  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  leaving  the  fortunes  of  his  house  half  repaired,  and  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Claudia  was  the 
second,  Their  beauty  and  high  birth  secured  them  great  alliances,  in 
Spite  of  their  poverty.  The  eldest  sister  was  married  to  llie  celebrated 
Lucullus ;  Claudia  herself  to  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  an  elderly 
nobleman,  very  rich  and  of  brutal  character,  whom  we  know  chiefly 
by  an  impertinent  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Cicero.  He  held  com- 
mands in  Gaul  and  elsewhere,  wliich  caused  long  and  continued 
absences  from  the  city.  Roman  governors  did  not  taVe  their  wives 
abroad  with  them,  as  a  rule  ;  and  so  he  left  Claudia  mistress  of  his 
splendid  house  on  the  Palatine,  his  country  residences,  and  his  vast 
fortune.  It  may  be  imagined  tliat  she  did  not  give  herself  up  to 
despair  and  seclusion  in  her  husband's  absence.  Slie  was  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  Rome  ;  her  eyes  in  particular  were  of  a  marrellous 
beauty  ;  Juno  she  was  called,  because  of  them,  by  some  of  her 
admirers.  She  had  a  brilliant  wit,  literary  tastes,  and  was  fond  of  con- 
versation ;  she  was  renowned  for  her  accomplishments  and  her  skill  in 
dancing.  Almost  at  once  she  became  a  leader  of  society — a  decadent 
society,  luxurious,  magnificent,  wicked  ;  which  owned  no  superior,  no 
rule  of  coiiduct  but  its  own  pleasure  ;  which  mocked  at  the  old 
religion  and  had  broken  away  from  the  old  simple  morality;  unbridled 
in  its  passions  and  splendid  in  its  vices.  Such  a  position,  such  sur- 
roundings are  in  themselves  almost  an  excuse  for  Claudia.  And  if 
the  morals  of  society  were  loose,  those  of  her  own  family  were  still 
looser.  Both  her  sister  and  sister-in-law— Me  td  I  us'  sister,  who  had 
married  Pompey  the  Great^had  been  divorced  by  their  husbands  on 
returning  from  their  campaigns  in  ihe  East.  Of  her  brothers,  the 
elder  was  a  solemn  profligate,  with  relapses  into  piety  which  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  Rome ;  the  younger,  Publius,  a  notorious  rake, 
was  the  hero  of  the  greatest  scandal  of  the  age.  Claudia  had  many 
worshippers.  She  set  up  in  her  house,  according  to  report,  a  statue 
and  shrine  of  Venus,  which  she  adorned  with  their  spoils.  Even 
Cicero,  eminent  and  respectable  statesman,  married  man  as  he  was, 
was  thought  to  have  gone  near  at  one  time  falling  a  victim.  They 
were  on  familiar  terms :  he  read  his  pamphlets  to  her  before  they 
were  published,  and  came  to  take  her  advice  on  politics— for  she 
dabbled  in  politics  also  ;  like  her  brother,  who,  tired  of  his  amours, 
had  become  a  public  man,  had  renounced  iiis  nobility,  and  was 
posing  as  an  extreme  democrat.  But  Cicero  was  leaning  more  and 
(norc  to  the  conservative  side  :  there  was  a  breach  in  their  intimacy 
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Claudia  and  Clodius  became  his  most  bitter  enemies,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  him  inlo  exile  In  retam  he  has  left  to  posterity  such 
portrails  of  them  as  genius  and  hatred  alone  can  paint. 

The  splendid  and  fashionable  circle,  of  which  Claudia  was  the 
centre,  ivas  open  to  literary  merit ;  and  one  of  its  most  interesting 
figures  was  a  young  poet  of  much  promise  and  attractive  person, 
lately  come  to  the  capital.     This  was  C.  Valerius  Catullus. 
Sweetest  of  all  Roman  singers  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago. 

Youthful,  passionate,  fresh  to  the  world,  he  was  likely  10  be 
fasdnaCed  by  the  attentions  of  the  great  lady  who  was  the  first  beauty 
and  wit  of  Rome.  His  suit  was  not  rtjected  ;  he  became  Claudia's 
accepted  lover.  Their  attachment,  though  known  to  their  friends, 
was  not  published  ;  for  the  young  provincial,  without  rank  or  influ- 
ence, could  not  afford  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Metelli.  Addressing  his  mistress  under  tlie  name  of  Lesbia, 
he  poured  out  his  passion  in  those  wonderful  lyrics  which  have  made 
his  fame.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poems  dedicated  to 
her  is  that  on  the  death  of  her  sparrow  : 

Lugele,  O  Veneres  Cupidiiicsijue ; 
or  tliat  Other,  in  which  he  entreats  her  to  "  live  and  love  and  set  at 
naught  the  whispers  of  crabbed  age."  Their  love  was  not  without 
shadows  ;  scandal  was  busy  with  their  names  :  and  soon  the  ardour 
of  Catullus  found  no  response.  Lesbia  was  tiring  of  her  poet  :  what 
to  him  was  an  absorbing,  devouring  passion,  was  to  her  hardly  more 
than  a  passing  intrigue:  it  was  only  an  incident  in  her  life,  but  proved 
the  tragedy  of  his.  He  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreams  of 
happiness  to  find  that  Claudia  had  transferred  her  affections  to 
another.  His  rival  was  also  his  friend  — Cffilius  Rufus,  one  of  the 
circle,  a  young  man  who  had  just  entered  on  public  life  under  the 
distinguished  patronage  of  Cicero.  He  was  noted  for  his  beauty 
and  the  charm  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  as  much  as  for  the 
dissipation  of  his  life.  His  last  adventure  was  to  supplant  Catullus 
with  Claudia  :  the  two  worldlings  were  a  better  matched  pair.  The 
deserted  lover  was  left  to  console  himself  with  his  Muse  :  now  he 
vented  reproaches  against  the  treachery  of  his  friend ;  now  complaints 
of  his  mistress,  for  whom  he  still  cherished  a  mad  hopeless  devo- 
tion, though  he  saw  that  she  was  fickle  and  believed  her  worthless. 
Bitterness,  love,  anger,  despair  are  the  notes  of  these  closing  poems; 
nor  did  his  unhappy  passion  end  except  with  his  short  imhappy 
life. 

His  reproaches  and  complaints  fell  on  deaf  ears.    Claudia  was 
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already  deep  in  her  new  amour.  Her  husband  had  come  back  to 
Rome  ;  but  about  a  year  after  his  return  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Hints  of  foul  play  were  whispered  ; 
especially  by  the  political  opponents  of  Clodius,  who  were  supported 
by  Metellus  against  his  broiiier-in-law.  Claudia  was  left  mistress  of 
his  riches,  and,  as  a  widow,  paid  even  less  regard  to  convention  than 
before.  We  need  not  believe  all,  nor  half,  that  was  told  against  her; 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  gave  her  enemies — and  they  were  many — 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  evil  speaking.  In  her  house  on  the  Pala- 
tine, in  her  great  gardens  on  the  Tiber,  in  her  villa  at  Baias— the 
Brighton  of  Rome— surrounded  by  a  brilliant  assembly  in  which  the 
votaries  of  politics  and  fashion  and  pleasure  met,  she  and  Cslit 
feasted  and  revelled  and  idled  through  months  of  licentious 
tion— the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  town. 

But  this  second  liaison,  like  the  other,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
There  was  a  sudden  rupture  ;  nobody  knew  how  or  why  or  who  was 
to  bbme.     It  would  seem  that  this  time  Cielius  was  fickle.    At  any 
rate  Cbudia  thought  she  had  something  to  avenge ;  and  she  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  remain  quiet  under  a  slight,  or  to  sit  down  and  mourn 
her  bereavement.    She  was  not  cast  for  the  part  of  Ariadne,  as  Cxlius 
himself  recognised;  "on  the  contrary,"  he  said,  she  was  "a  twopenny 
Clytemnestra ; "  and  the  epigram,  repeated  with  malicious  Joy,  ran  like 
wild-fire  through  Rome.    The  blow  was  not  long  in  falling.   A  semi- 
pohtical  prosecution  was  set  on  foot  against  him  at  her  instigation.    He, 
was  accused  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  ambassador  of  Egypt,  and 
attempting  to  poison  Claudia  herself.     What  truth  there  was  in  tl 
charge  must  remain  unknown  :  all  we  can  say  is  that  Caelius  was  quil 
capable  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  ;   and  that  Chiudia 
was  quite  capable  of  inventing  it. 

Unfortunately  for  her,  she  had  not  Cxlius  alone  to  deal  with, 
Cicero  had  returned  from  exile  and  resumed  his  sway  over  the  la 
courts,  Claudia  had  actively  abetted  her  brother  in  the  intrigui 
which  led  to  his  banishment.  \\'hat  was  harder,  perhaps,  to  forgiw 
she  had  used  her  social  influence  against  him,  and  made  the  "  new 
man,"  risen  from  obscurity  by  the  force  of  his  genius  to  the  first 
dignity  of  the  state,  the  butt  of  her  sarcasms.  Both  at  Rome  and 
at  BaiK,  whither  Cicero  went,  like  all  the  world,  he  had  to  meet  the 
frivolous  ridicule  and  disparaging  comments  of  Claudia  and  her 
friends.  He  had  licen  intimate  with  Cxlius  before  the  entanglement 
with  Claudia ;   he  now  undertook  to  defend  him.    So  she  foun^^^H 

L against  her  that  biting  wit  and  eloquent  tongue,  and  an  influeo^^^H 
u,iboundcd  with  Roman  juries.    The  counsel  for  the  defence  Ruo^^H 
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the  most  of  liis  opportunity.  Brushing  aside  the  nominal  prosecutor, 
he  declared  that  this  was  a  plot,  a  conspiracy,  an  attempt  of  Claudia 
to  ruin  the  man  who  would  no  longer  be  her  lover.  He  drew  a  con- 
vincing picture  of  his  young  client  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of 
an  infamous  woman. 

The  prosecution  hid,  foolishly  enough,  reproached  Cxiius  with 
the  disorder  of  his  life.  The  opening  was  easy,  the  retort  crushing. 
Claudia  and  her  gallantries  had  long  been  the  gossip  of  Rome  : 
now,  all  her  outrages  on  decorum,  all  the  reports  which  gathered 
round  her  name,  all  the  scandals  of  her  scandalous  family,  were 
drawn  out  and  illustrated  and  recalled  and  hinted  in  a  master-piece 
of  invective.  Even  the  plea  of  her  illustrious  race  was  turned  against 
her.  The  orator,  rising  in  his  tone,  conjured  up  the  image  of  the 
venerable  Appius  Claudius,  the  blind  censor,  her  ancestor,  whose 
memory  was  held  in  traditional  honour  by  all  Romans,  to  rebuke 
the  degenerate  daughter  of  so  many  consuls  and  dictators.  He 
pointed  to  the  great  works,  the  monuments  with  which  former  Claudii 
had  enriched  the  city,  which  she  had  defiled  with  the  sight  of  her 
public  and  licentious  amours ;  to  the  unspotted  reputation  of  the 
stem  patriarchs  and  vestal  virgins  of  her  house,  whom  she  had  dis- 
honoured by  her  shameless  life.     Cicero  had  a  full  revenge. 

After  this  exposure  Claudia  passes  out  of  our  sight.  She  is  alleged 
to  have  sunk  lower ;  to  have  cast  off  all  restraint,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  coarse  and  sensual  pleasures.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this  of 
one  who,  with  all  her  faults,  was  beautiful,  witty,  accomplished,  and 
proud;  while  we  must  remember  that  all  we  know  of  her  comes 
from  her  enemies,  and  that  the  age  was  unscrupulous  in  scandal. 
She  was  still  living,  and,  it  seems,  a  person  of  some  importance,  at 
the  time  when  Cxsar  overthrew  the  republic.  Her  morals  are  past 
hope  of  salvation  ;  but  her  temptations  were  great ;  she  was  no  worse, 
or  better,  than  many  others  of  that  corrupt  and  dissolute  generation. 
She  made  a  great  figure  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  picture  from  a  friendly,  or  at  least  impartial  hand,  of  a 
woman  whose  charms  were  so  supreme. 

F.  TON^ili 
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Three  New  Plavs. 

IT  was  a  disappoiinment  to  be  some  hundreds  of  mil^  irom 
London  on  the  first  night  of  "Michael  and  his  Lost  Ajigel." 
It  broke  a  long  hstof  first  nightsof  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  pl3)'s ;  the 
first  night  of"  Wealth,"  of  "  Judah,"  of  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  of  "The 
Crusaders  " — that  event  so  memorable  and  so  important — of  "  The 
Bauble  Shop,"  of  "  The  Tempter,"  of  "  The  Masqueraders,"  of  "  The 
Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  of  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines."  The 
list  represents  the  whole  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  dramatic  work, 
wilh  the  exception  of "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  since  the  time  when 
he  shook  himself  free  from  the  servitude  of  melodrama.  The  bulk 
and  the  variety  of  that  work,  its  many  grades  of  merit,  its  many 
changes  of  method,  would  in  themselves  be  enough  to  make  a  lover 
of  stage  plays  always  eager  to  know  at  the  verj'  earliest  moment  what 
new  thing  the  dramatist  had  to  offer  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
Since  the  days  of  "  The  Middleman  "  rumour  has  always  occupied 
itself  beforehand  with  the  people  and  the  plot  of  any  forthconuDe 
play  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  the  reports  of  rumour  in  t 
case  of  "  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel "  were  of  a  kind  to  v 
expectation.  So  I  was  sincerely  disappointed  by  my  absence  fra 
London,  but  my  disappointment  was  not  uiHempered.  Fortune  h 
given  me  a  copy  of  the  printed  text  of  the  play,  which  I  was  able  t 
read  on  the  very  evening  when  the  pic'Ce  itself  was  being  played  I 
the  first  time  in  London.  I  thought  it  then  in  the  reading  c 
'he  best  things  its  author  had  done  ;  I  thought  so  again  in  the  s 
ing,  a  little  lalcr.  The  piece  did  not  please  that  fluctuant  elcmci 
the  public  taste,  and  "  Michael  and  his  Ix>st  Angel "  vanished  fi 
the  Lyceum  stage  before  I  had'lhu'chance  of  seeing  it  more  1 
once.  It  now  belongs  to  ancient  history ;  to  write  any  words  in 
praise  seems  like  scattering  some  votive  flowers  upon  a  monument  A 
the  past,  "  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel "  could  never  have  been] 
popular  play,  even  if  it  bad  come  at  an  earlier  hour.    H  m 
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appearance  when  the  playgoer,  wearied  already  of  his  short-lived 
spell  of  seriousness,  had  begun  to  manifest  signs  of  resentment  at  any 
further  dramatic  treatment  of  the  eccentric  or  the  unacceptable  in 
the  "Great  Duel  of  Sex."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  playgoer  seems  to 
ha%T  thought  that  the  theme  had  worn  a  trifle  threadbare  of  late ; 
two  conspicuous  examples  had  already  given  proof  of  this  j  "  Michael 
and  his  Lost  Angel"  was  the  third  and  the  most  flagrant.  It  is  a 
pity,  for  the  play  had  fine  qualities,  and  Miss  Marion  Terrj''s  acting 
wras  a  surprise  and  a  delight  even  to  those  who  had  most  believed  in 
her  possibilities  of  power.  But  our  regret  must  not  tempt  us  to  read 
too  grave  a  lesson  from  the  failure.  The  fate  of  the  drama  in 
England  is  not  sealed  even  by  the  fall  of  "  Michad  and  his  Lost 
Angel" 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  is  of  a  very  diflferenl  school  and  of  a 
diiferenl  excellence,  Mr,  Anthony  Hope  did  a  very  clever  thing  in 
applying  all  the  gold  of  adventure,  all  the  glitter  of  romance  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  and  modem  men  and  women.  Something 
of  the  gallantry'  of  the  great  Dumas  and  something  of  the  fantasy  of 
Hoflmann  embellished  the  adventure  of  an  English  gentleman  in  a 
foreign  court,  and  assured  delighted  readers  that  intrigue  and  de\'o- 
tion,  the  clash  of  royal  ambitions  and  the  clatter  of  heady  fights,  need 
not  be  associated  with  the  red  robe  of  a  cardinal  or  the  steel  gauntlet 
of  a  cavalier.  Mr.  Edward  Rose  was  clever  in  seeing  that  the  enter- 
prise which  had  served  its  turn  in  Action  might  also  be  made  to 
sen'e  its  turn  upon  the  stage.  He  believed  that  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda "  could  be  transmuted  into  a  play ;  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
task  and  was  justified  in  his  handiwork.  He  has  succcedt-d  in  making 
an  interesting,  an  attractive  play  out  of  the  book.  It  might  even  be 
said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  two  interesting  and  attractive 
pbys  out  of  the  book,  and  it  must  be  further  said  that  tlic  drama 
would  have  been  a  better  piece  of  business  if  its  author  had  con- 
tented himself  with  one  interesting  and  attractive  play  instead  of  two. 
Mr.  Rose  appears  to  Itave  thought  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
emphasising  the  reason  for  the  resemblance  between  the  young 
English  traveller  and  the  representative  of  the  Red  Elphbeigs,  and 
that  it  would  need  no  less  than  a  whole  introductorj'  act  to  drive  the 
reason  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Here  I  think  that 
Mr.  Rose  has  made  a  mistake.  Not  that  the  proIogUL-  which  he  has 
invented  is  iii  itself  dcfuclive.  It  is  very  picturesque,  very  animated; 
it  is,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Mr,  Swinburne,  ringed  with  a  flame  of  &if  J 
faces  and  splendid  with  swords.     Mr,  Rose  presents  hb  pul'"*  1 

a  very  fascinating  picture  of  passion  rouged  and  red 
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gallantry  peruked  and  powdered,  of  intrigue  and  treason  and  revenge, 
that  catches  and  commands  the  fancy  from  first  to  last.  If  it  were 
only  a  one-act  ploy,  as  it  very  well  might  be,  or  if  it  were  but  one  act 
of  a  longer  play  dealing  with  the  same  passions  and  the  same  people, 
all  would  be  well.  It  is  as  the  prologue  to  anolher  play,  and  that 
play  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  that  it  provokes  something  very  near 
akin  to  resentment-  The  spectator  has  found  himself  closely 
interested  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  a  group  of  persons,  clad  in  the 
habit,  using  the  language,  and  airing  the  flames,  the  follies,  and  the 
furies  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'— at  least,  as  (hat  eighteenth  century 
lives  in  romance  and  drama  :  tlie  moody  husband,  hot-foot  from 
abroad,  come  home  in  stealth  and  secrecy  to  spy  upon  his  wife  ; 
the  wife,  fair,  vain,  faithless,  in  love  with  t!ic  sugar-sweet  prince 
of  a  petty  foreign  Stale,  very  much  as  Beatrix  Esmond  loved 
the  Stewart ;  the  young  prince  himself,  the  modish  idol  of 
modish  hour,  the  paragon  of  elegances,  contrasted  so  strangely 
with  his  cousin,  the  black,  the  sinister,  Ihe  ambitious,  a  plexus  of 
treacheries.  Here  were  a  set  of  puppets  squared  to  a  tragic  game 
that  demanded  and  deserved  more  time  than  the  twenty  minutes  of 
a  prologue.  The  bi^holder  did  but  get  deeply  interested  in  these 
children  of  dreams  only  to  have  them  swept  away  from  him  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  very  dream— swept  away  to  be  heard  of,  to  be  seen,  no 
more.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fault.  Inadequate  and  tantalising,  the 
prologue  is  too  monumental  for  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve.  A  mile- 
stone does  not  need  the  height  of  a  shot  tower  to  be  of  use.  It 
exaggerates  out  of  all  need  the  cause  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  Red  Elpliberg  of  Ruritania  and  English  Mr.  Rassendyll.  The 
intrigue  of  an  earlier  Elphberg  with  an  ancestress  of  Rassendyll's 
might  have  been  lold  in  the  play,  as  it  is  told  in  the  story,  in  a 
few  words.  If  the  very  piih  of  the  play  is  the  fact  of  the  like- 
ness, the  fact  of  that  likeness  is  obvious  and  acceptable  enough 
without  the  pomp  of  such  a  preface.  And,  again,  the  preface  does 
the  play  an  ill  turn.  The  charm  of  the  story,  and  what  should  be 
the  charm  of  the  play,  is  the  way  in  which  our  present  day,  which 
we  who  use  it  may  be  tempted  to  think  sombre  and  even  common- 
place, is  daringly  invested  with  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  with 
all  the  colour  and  all  the  bravery  and  all  the  glory  of  romance. 
But  you  diminish,  if  you  do  not  destroy,  the  potency  of  this  charm 
if  you  force  it  into  immediate  contrast  with  a  period  so  much  more 
conspicuously  picturesque,  so  much  more  generous  in  its  possibilities 
of  duello,  so  much  more  gorgeous  in  attire,  so  much  more  ndtant 
ia  hu^  the  epoch  of  the  small  sword  and  the  snuff-box,  llie  luffle 
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and  the  patch,  the  minuet  and  the  masquerade,  an  age  when  honour 
dwelt  on  the  point  of  the  rapier,  and  joy  depended  upon  the  drop 
of  the  dice.  Compared  with  that  fantastic,  rainbow-tinted  time, 
even  the  uniforms  and  the  ceremonials  of  a  German  court  show 
scarce  more  exquisite  than  the  fashions  of  a  mining  camp,  while  the 
wild  adventures  and  the  wild  passions  which  seemed  so  passionate 
and  so  adventurous  against  the  background  of  to-day  necessarily 
dwindle  and  look  meagre  in  their  marked  and  uncalled-for  contrast 
with  a  time  when  life  was  all  adventure,  when  every  gentleman  wore  a 
weapon  by  his  side,  and  was  ready  to  stab  for  a  sneer  or  a  smile, 
when  ever)'  one  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  the  highwayman 
bulked  brger  than  the  policeman  in  the  scheme  of  civic  life.  Mr. 
Rose's  first  act,  standing  by  itself,  is  delightful ;  but  it  is  deplorable 
in  its  effect  upon  the  play  with  which  it  is  forced  into  juxtaposition. 

This  fault  excepted,  there  should  be  little  else  than  praise  for  Mr. 
Rose's  dramatic  treatment  of  Mr.  Hope's  story.  The  enchanting 
imbroglio  is  admirably  preserved  ;  the  comedy  of  the  coronation — 
excellent  fooling,  when  all's  done — dexterously  contrasts  with  and 
relieves  the  hopeless  passion  of  the  one  man's  love,  the  sombre 
horror  of  the  other  man's  hate.  I  suppose  one  seldom  sees  any 
play  that  calls  for  serious  consideration  without  committing  the 
pardonable  impertinence  of  shaping  out  other  conclusions,  pursuing 
other  possibilities  in  the  work  that  has  entertained  one — much  in  the 
spirit  which  made  Sardou  divert  and  spur  his  fancy  by  scheming  his 
own  sequel  to  some  half-read  play  of  Scribe's.  If  I  could  remould 
Mr.  Rose's  play  nearer  to  my  heart's  desire,  I  would  have  found 
another  ending.  In  that  dream  kingdom  of  fantastic  drama,  where 
we  may  well  find  everything  as  unreal  as  Charles  Lamb  found  the 
macaronic  morals  of  artificial  comedy,  we  may  seem  to  think  the 
tragic  note  too  heavy  for  the  tune.  It  is  all  a  fairy  tale,  and  might 
be  allowed  to  end,  as  the  fairy  tale  should  end,  with  the  formula 
"  happy  ever  after."  So,  if  wishing  were  having,  I  would  have  the 
poor,  mad,  martyred  prince,  when  the  castle  is  attacked,  renew  so 
much  of  his  lost  manhood  as  to  close  with,  kill,  and  be  killed  by  his 
cousin  and  murderer ;  the  Red  Elphberg  and  the  Black  Elphberg 
united  in  a  common  doom  ;  the  worthless  life  and  the  base  life  blotted 
out  in  the  same  moment.  Then  there  were  a  gallant  sovereign  ready 
to  hand,  as  true  a  lover  of  a  sinful  man  as  ever  loved  woman.  All 
would  be  well  for  Ruritania,  and  more  than  well  for  the  princess. 

Mr.  Alexander's  task  in  the  interpretation  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  "  is  as  hard  a  task  as  an  actor  well  could  choose.  Mr.  George 
Moore  once  said,  in  amiable  comment  upon  Mr.  Tree's  allied 
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passion  for  playing  several  parts  in  the  same  piece,  tliat  Mr.  Tree's 
ideal  would  be  to  appear  in  a  dramatic  v'ersioii  of  Dumas'  "Troi» 
Moil squeta ires,"  and  to  play  all  the  musketeers  himself.  Even 
nclor  no  less  versatile  than  Mr.  Tree— e\en  an  actor  equally  ready 
lo  interpret  in  one  and  the  same  evening  the  characters  of  Athos,  of 
Porthos,  of  Araniis,  and  of  d' Artagnan,  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he 
hesitated  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  exacting  possibilities  of  i 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  In  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda''  Mr. 
Alexander  has  literally  to  play  four  distinct  parts,  and  the  diflicultyol 
the  desperate  enterprise  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  knot  of  the  i 
problem  demands  that  all  these  widely  differing  parts  sliall  carry  the 
common  quality  of  superficial  resembbnce.  It  is  Wr.  Alexander's 
triumph— it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  histrionic  triumphs  of  our 
time— that  he  succeeds,  and  succeeds  brilliantly  ;  nothing  comes  tardy 
off ;  he  carries  four  wreaths  from  the  lists.  If  anyone  be  tempted 
to  protest  that  Mr.  Alexander  only  plays  lliree  parts  :  those  of  the< 
Red  Elphberg  of  yesterday,  of  the  Red  Elphberg  of  to-day,  and  of 
ihe  young  Englishman  who  bears  the  Elphberg  blood  and  wears  the 
Elphberg  hair,  let  such  an  one  remember  that  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing Prince  of  Ruritania  is  in  itself  two  parts,  that  the  abject,  ruined 
wretch  who  groans  and  crouches  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Black 
Elphberg  is  a  very  different  human  being  from  the  jovial,  drunken 
young  German  officer  whom  we  met  with  at  the  hunting-lodge,  Mr. 
Alexander  has  four  distinct  creations  to  keep  alive,  and  to  keep  dis- 
tinct, and  he  does  his  amazing  task  with  firmness  and  with  beauty. 
His  Prince  Charming  of  the  Prologue,  the  dainty  lover,  the  daring 
swordsman,  is  different  even  from  that  descendant  who  most  re- 
sembles him  by  just  those  qualities  of  difference  which  make  one  xi 
child  of  the  eighteenth,  the  other  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 
There  is  more  despair,  there  is  more  devotion  in  the  breaking  heart ' 
of  the  young  Englishman  who  loses  for  ever  the  splendid  delusion  of 
his  life,  than  In  the  heart  of  the  exquisite  princeling,  who  lums  with 
a  sigh  from  the  routs  and  the  alcoves  of  London  to  the  gardens  and 
the  groves  of  Ruritania.  With  my  memory  of  Mr,  Alexander's 
rendering  of  David  Remon  warmly  fresh  in  my  memory,  my  memory 
of  all  its  passion  and  all  its  pain,  I  still  do  not  think  that  he  has 
ever  done  better  work  than  his  expression  of  the  young  Englishman's 
love  for  the  princess,  and  his  agony  of  farewell.  In  a  widely  diHeient 
way  his  study  of  the  anguish  of  abasement,  of  brutish  shame  and  fear, 
to  which  captivity  reduces  the  imprisoned  prince,  is  an  admirable 
rk  of  art,  painfully  but  rightly  impressive  in  the  restrained  force 
which  never  condescends,  and  has  no  need  to  condescend,  lo 
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aggeration.  But  Rassendyll  is  thecharacter  that  commands  the  most 
applause — Rassendyll  withhisloungingtemperamentandhislighl  heart, 
who  jests  like  a  boy  in  situations  of  the  gravest  peril,  who  fights  like 
a  soldier,  who  loves  like  a  poet,  who  is,  in  a  word,  the  most  fascinating 
figtire  that  our  stage  has  lately  seen.  As  for  the  oilier  players,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Miss  Millard  made  a  most  tiiarraing  princess  for 
this  modern  fairy  tale ;  that  Mr.  Vernon  was  an  excellent  old  soldier, 
and  that  Mr.  Waring  has  scarcely  the  chance  to  test  anew  his  proved 
ability  either  as  the  Black  Elphberg  of  ihis  or  the  last  century. 

Controversy  has  busied  itself  over  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  Mr. 
William  Archer,  a  writer  with  whom  I  have  rarely  the  privilege  lo 
agree,  seems  to  have  annoyed  a  number  of  persons  by  his  vigorous 
expression  of  his  distaste  for  the  piece.  The  annoyance  surprises 
me.  Mr.  Archer  is  not  very  catholic  in  his  likings,  nor  very  tolerant 
of  catholicity,  but  he  has,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest  way,  at  least  as 
much  right  to  his  opinion  as  those  who  find  in  "  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross  "  something  akin  to  a  new  revelation.  For  my  own  poor  part,  I 
went  to  see  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  and  I  enjoyed  seeing  it,  and  I 
liked  seeing  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  Marcus  Superbus,  as  I  always 
like  seeing  him  in  parts  which  call  for  a  sonorous  expression  of  stately 
sentiments  and  a  heroic  carriage  in  moments  of  stress  and  storm.  I 
do  not  think  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross "  is  a  masterpiece.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  thinks  it  a  masterpiece  either.  Its 
iheme  is  not  a  very  new  theme,  though,  to  judge  from  the  expres- 
sions of  some  of  its  critics,  one  might  be  tempted  lo  believe  that  the 
antagonism  of  paganism  and  Christianity  had  never  been  represented 
upon  the  stage  before— to  believe  which  is  to  be  in  error.  But  it  is 
boldly  and  forcibly  handled,  boldly  and  forcibly  played,  and  it  lets 
the  pagans  have  it,  all  along  the  line,  in  a  spirit  which  is  eminently 
salutary  lo  audiences  invested  with  something  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
diocesan  conference.  After  all,  we  are  a  Christian  country,  and  we 
know  that  Christians  did  die  nobly  in  defence  of  their  faith ;  and  if 
that  fact  can  be  shown  upon  the  stage  once  more,  as  it  has  so  often 
been  shown  before,  without  irreverence,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may 
do  good. 

JUSTIN   HUNTI.Y    MCCARTHY. 
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Friends  of  Poets. 

A  BRILLIANT  essayist,  writing  in  a  daily  newspaper,  inquired 
recently,  in  an  optimistic  rather  than  an  inquisitive  spirit, 
"Who  will  give  us  a  set  of  biographies  of  the  great  friends  of  great 
men — the  Gillmans,  the  Unwins,  the  Abneys  ?  "  To  which  question 
I  venture  to  reply  prophetically,  "No  one."  The  limitation  "great 
friends  " — supposing;  it  to  mean,  which  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that 
it  does,  friends  wha  tliemselvcs  are  great— might  have  influenced  my 
answer,  had  its  effect  not  been  diminished  by  the  list,  presumably 
Epical,  of  Abneys,  Gillmans,  and  Unwins  which  follows.  A  short 
bat  adequati!  life  of  Abncy,  the  friend  of  Isaac  Watts,  appears, 
appropriately  enough,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
Concerning  any  Gillman  the  same  comprehensive  repository  has  no 
word.  Unwin  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  accordingly  im- 
possible to  say  whether  any  bearer  of  that  name  will  come  within 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  puniew.  1  am  acquainted,  however,  with  no 
dictionary  of  biographical  reference  in  which  the  name  Unwin  is  to 
be  found.  I  feel  moved,  accordingly,  to  protest  against  the  species 
of  sentimental  curiosity  which  seeks,  in  a  time  when  the  really  great 
are  so  numerous  that  the  best  informed  of  men  cannot  pretend  to 
acquaintance  with  half,  to  burden  literature  with  the  biographies  of 
those,  however  amiable,  who,  if  not  obscure,  are  at  least  only  visible 
through  reflected  brightness.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  the  case  of 
agreeable  nonentities  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  any  added  hght 
of  publicity  would  tend  to  decrease  rather  than  augment  the  interest 
felt  in  them. 

Friends  of  Watts,  Cowper,  and  Coleridge. 

IN  the  lives  of  poets  are  prcscr^■ed  all  necessary  or  desirable  details 
concerning  those  by  whom  they  have  been  aided,  solaced,  or 
befriended.  With  the  life  of  Isaac  Watts  I  have  no  great  familiarity. 
The  cases  of  Coleridge  and  Cowper  are,  however,  more  familiar.  Tbey 
ait,  moreover,  to  some  extent,  {)aratlel.    From  motives  of  econrany 
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Cowper  became  in  1765  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  liis  friends  the 
Unwins,  paying  them  a  sum  of  eighty  guineas,  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  one-half.  His  intimacy  with  members  of  the  family, 
notably  with  Mrs,  Unwin,  was  retained  until  his  death.  It  seemed 
at  one  time,  indeed,  as  though  a  relation  stronger  than  friendship 
was  in  prospect.  At  the  time  when  this  intimacy  began  Cowper's 
means  of  support  were  principally  derived  from  allowances  made 
him  by  relatives  and  friends.  Precisely  the  same  was  the  case  when 
Coleridge,  unable  lo  free  himself  from  the  indulgence  in  opium — 
begun,  according  to  his  own  account,  which  is  both  trustworthy  and 
probable,  as  a  relief  from  physical  pain— came  as  a  patient  into  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Gillman  at  Highgate.  Under  the  charm  of  Coleridge's 
speech  and  manner  friendship  took  the  place  of  business  relations, 
and  the  last  years  of  the  poet  were  cheered  by  the  companionship 
and  ministrations  of  the  GiUmans,  in  whose  house— in  a  separate 
study  and  chamber  built  out  for  him  by  his  host — he  died,  and  lo 
whose  appreciation,  love,  and  tenderness  he  owes  the  handsome 
memorial  over  his  tomb  in  Highgate  Church,  almost  exactly  opposite 
the  house  in  which  in  1834  he  died.  The  services  rendered  to 
Cowper  in  the  one  case  and  to  Coleridge  in  the  other  are  chronicled 
in  the  lives  of  the  poets— fully  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  less  so  in  that 
of  Coleridge,  whose  biographer  Gillman  himself  became.  No  bio- 
graphy more  extensive  than  can  be  extracted  in  the  earlier  case  is 
desirable,  or  indeed  conceivable. 

Cowper's  Theodor.\. 


T  F  I  might  have  an  account  more  ample  than  c; 


n  be  obtained  of  any 
of  those  with  whom  Cowper  was  thrown  at  any  lime  into  intimate 
association,  it  should  be  of  his  cousin  Theodora,  concerning  whom  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  Theodora,  with  whom  Cowper  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  who  reciprocated  his  affection,  after  the  separation  brought 
about  by  the  "  choice  of  friends,"  remained  faithful  to  her  love, 
refusing  for  his  sake  all  olher  offers,  and  preserving  religiously  the 
poems  he  addressed  to  her.  She  survived  him,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  annuity  settled  upon  him  in  1786  came  from  this  pious 
and  devoted  friend.  It  at  least  appears  that  after  Cowper's  death,  in 
order  lo  spare  the  feehngs  of  Theodora,  a  "false  colouring"  was 
given  to  the  life  of  Cowper  by  Hayley,  his  biographer,  all  reference 
to  Theodora  herself  being  omitted,  and  Cowper's  relations  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  being  "carefully  represented  as  resembling  devotion  to  a 
'  venerable  parent' "  I  could  almost  wish  to  bear  something  more 
of  this  meek,  secluded  dove ;  but  I  reject  as  vulgar  and  unwort 
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the  temptation  to  intrude  into  a  sanctity  which,  to  parody  Milton, 
is  "the  firsl  infirmity  of  (ig)noble  minds."  The  story  of  Theodora 
would,  however,  have  a  value  different  from  that  of  the  ordinar]N 
intimate  associate  of  a  poet. 


,  Shelley,  and  Trki 


W" 


he  was  thrown  into  intimate  association  with  greatness  wBH 
naturally  add  to  the  attraction  of  a  career  which  in  itself  excites 
attention.  The  intimacy  between  Byron  and  Shelley  is  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  and,  of  course,  fully  justifies  the  interest  it  inspired. 
In  the  case  of  Trelawney,  even  (the  friend  of  both)— the  "wild  but 
kind-hearted  seaman,"  as  Shelley  euphemistically  calls  a  man  who 
was  a  belated  buccaneer,  and  seems  to  have  emulated,  if  he  did  not 
equal,  the  feats  of  the  Corsairs  Byron  loved  to  depict — the  world 
has  shown  a  certain  not  very  absorbing  interest  in  his  proceedings. 
This,  however,  the  proceedings  themselves  were  calculated  to  inspire. 
So  long  as  Englishmeji  preserve  their  admiration  for  the  spirit 
adventure  to  which  they  owe  the  establishment  of  their  wide-spr< 
empire,  proceedings  sucli  as  those  of  Trelawney  will  be  followed 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  men  of  energy  and  action  are  the 
chosen  associates  of  great  writers.  It  is  on  the  graceful  bosom 
of  a  worthy  nonentity  that  the  genus  irritabtk  will  seek  to  recline. 
Concerning  tiiese  the  world  knows  as  much  as  it  is  well  for  it  to 
know.  How  delightful  is  the  circle  around  Charles  Lamb !  The 
brighter  members  of  this  occupy  their  own  niches  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  Who  cares,  however,  to  learn  more  concerning  Manning 
than  that  if  dirt  had  been  trumps  he  would  have  held  great  hands, 
and  been  a  formidable  antagonist.  Topham  Beauclerk  has  a  small 
position  before  the  world  as  the  owner  of  -a  library  which,  according 
to  the  pleasant  ex.iggeration  of  A\'aIpo]e,  stretched  from  Bloomsbury 
"  half-way  up  to  Highgate."  Is  not,  however,  his  great  and  adequate 
distinction  found  in  the  fact  that  when  he  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  illness,  which  was  destined  to  prove  fatal,  Johnson,  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  said  concerning  him,  "Sir,  I  would 
walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk 

The  GiLLMANS. 

THESE  rL'fleciions,  frivolous  perhaps  and,  in  a  sense,  imp* 
ncnC,  have  been  borne  in  upon  me  by  the  persual  of  a  i 
including  in  its  comprehensive  scheme  a  full  account  of  a  man  whc 
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memory,  without  much  independent  ciaim  on  general  consideration, 
survives  through  his  association  with  a  great  poet.  The  man  in 
question  is  James  Gillman,  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred,  and 
the  book  which,  though  it  bears  a  publisher's  name — Elliot  Stocks 
may  perhaps  be  considered  privately  printed,  is  "  Searches  into  the 
History  of  the  Gillman  or  Gilman  Family,"  by  Alexander  W. 
Gillman.  With  the  book  itself,  giving  a  genealogy  of  a  family  which 
is  wide-spread  and  claims  an  antiquity  almost  phenomenal,  I  am  not 
greatly  concerned.  It  supplies  particubrs  concerning  very  many 
worthy  gentlemen  all  more  or  less  closely  connected  ivith  one 
another,  who  in  England  and  America  achieved  success  and  a  small 
measure  of  distinction  in  various  pursuits  and  occupations,  some  of 
them  professional  or  academic.  It  is  a  legitimate  ambition  to  preserve 
the  records  of  a  family  of  this  class,  and  the  "  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the"  not  poor,  but  well-to-do.  It  appeals  practically  to  no  public 
outside  that  which  its  members  themselves  constitute,  an<l  it 
furnishes  to  the  moralist  no  matter  beyond  an  illustration  of  the 
discontent,  perhaps  divine,  of  human  nature  with  its  narrow 
surroundings. 


Ja: 


s  Gillman  and  Coleridge. 


ONE  portion  of  the  volume,  constituting  but  a  fragment  of  the 
whole,  has,  however,  an  interest  extending  far  beyond 
a  family,  and  including  all  who  care  for  letters.  "  The  Gillmans  of 
Highgate"  throws  a  further  light  upon  Coleridge,  and  so  has  an 
independent  raison  d'etre.  In  the  year  181G  James  Gillman  was 
living  as  a  surgeon  in  that  pleasant  and  still  scarcely  quite  suburban 
spot,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  when  Coleridge,  then  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  taking  large  doses  of  opium, 
applied  second-hand  for  permission  to  reside  in  his  house  under 
his  supervision.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  motives  that 
induced  the  Gillmans  to  accept  the  poet,  whose  amiable  manners 
and  inspired  conversation  carried  all  hearts  captive.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  early  in  April,  Coleridge,  bearing  with  him  the  proof-sheets 
of  "Christabe!,"  presented  himself,  and  was  received  into  the  house 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  his  home,  and  in  which  he  was  to  die. 
These  facts  belong  to  literary  history,  and  may  be  studied  at  leisure  in 
the  delightful  monograph  on  Coleridge  by  my  friend  Mr.  Traill,  or  in 
the  lives  of  Coleridge,  of  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  Professor  A.  Brandl, 
and  others.  Very  genuine,  and  in  the  end  wholly  disinterested,  was 
the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Gillman  and  his  admirable  wife  tc 
poet.    On  the  strength  of  these,  and  of  the  Life  of  the  poet. 
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one  volume  of  which  was  published,  James  Gillman  occu^nes  a 
position  almost  unique  among  the  trusted  and  reposefiil  fnends  of 
poets.  The  pictures  of  the  residence— Coleridge's,  not  Gillman's, 
mind,  in  the  world's  eye — the  portraits  of  Coleridge  with  the  curious 
drooping  mouth,  on  which  he  himself  comments,  of  his  friends  and 
hosts,  and  the  letters  and  extracts,  some  of  them  previously  un- 
liubUshed,  render  this  portion  of  the  work  a  distinct  contribution  to 
literature.  Without  recanting  a  word  I  have  previously  said  concern- 
ing the  friends  of  po^ts,  I  quote  with  approval  from  the  book  before 
me  the  words  of  Lamb  on  the  death  of  Coleridge  :  "  Never  saw  I  his 
likeness  [parallel],  nor  probably  the  world  can  see  it  again.  I  seem 
to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more  passionately  than  when  he  lived. 
I  love  the  faithful  Gillmans  more  than  when  they  exercised  their 
virtues  to  him  living." 

SYLVANUS   URBAN. 
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THE   STRANGER  AT  BOAT 

a  BRUAR. 

A     CARGLEN     STORY. 
By  Alexander  Gordon. 

I. 

IT  was  a  cold  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  December  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

Hour  after  hour  the  snow  had  been  falling  in  big  heavy  flakes, 
and  when  night  came  on  the  incessant  storm  continued  to  rage  in 
Boat  o'  Bruar  hamlet 

The  woods  which  rose  from  behind  the  little  knot  of  cottages,  in 
rocky  shelves  of  beech  and  birch  and  elm,  now  carried  their  full  share 
of  the  sudden  snowfall.  In  the  glen,  the  roads  were  blocked  and 
travelling  dangerous  ;  the  new  railway,  running  along  a  high  bank 
above  the  Carglen  bum,  was  crossed  by  frequent  wreaths  ;  the  deep 
river,  farther  down,  which  at  all  times  raced  past  the  hamlet  with  a 
noisy  roar,  was  now  swollen  into  rage  by  large  quantities  of  melted 
snow  from  its  tributary  hills ;  and  the  broad  plain  of  Dunderkeith,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  showed  to  the  gleams  of  a  sickly  moon 
which  now  and  again  peeped  through  the  storm  clouds  a  long 
expanse  of  country  on  whose  breast  winter  had  laid  its  iciest  hand. 

The  wind  blew  from  the  north,  smiting  the  little  village  with  all  its 
force,  and  driving  forward  the  snow  showers  that  swept  from  the 
open  plain.    In  every  dwelling  careful  hands  had  heaped  upon  the 

hearth  a  huge  evening  ^ 
VOL.  ocutxx. 
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But  the  cosiest  of  all  cottages  in  the  highland  hamlet  was  that 
known  as  the  "  Bniar  Inn,"  a  tempting  place  of  call  for  man  and 
beast,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  towering  cliff  just  where  the  main 
road  joined  a  long  suspension  bridge  which  led  across  the  river. 

In  those  days,  people  making  use  of  the  bridge  had  to  pay  their 
toll-fares. 

Foot  passengers  were  allowed  to  escape  with  a  moderate  fee,  t 
the  farmers  and  others  who  rode  in  their  vehicles  were  heavil|; 
mulcted  ere  they  passed  the  gate.    To  "  Lang  Johnnie  Auld,"  t 
landlord  of  the  Bniar  Inn,  was  entrusted  the  task   of  minding  t 
bridge  and  gathering  in  the  money. 

The  inn  consisted  of  a  "  butt "  and  a  "  ben,"  with  a  large  closet 
placed  between.  The  "  butt "  was  the  kitchen  and  place  of  general 
resort,  the  "ben  "  was  the  parlour  or  best  room,  and  the  closet  was  a 
place  for  odds  and  ends,  serving  the  purpose  also  of  a  beer  and  spirit 
cellar. 

The  ancient  eight-day  clocks  throughout  the  hamlet  had  just 
sounded  the  stroke  of  seven,  and  still  the  "  on-ding  "  fell.     One  aftej 
another,  village  friends  and  cronies  began  to  forgather  around  d 
ingle  in  the  cheery  "  Bruar."     Lang  Johnnie  himself  sat  in  his  arn 
chair  at  the  snuggest  side  of  the  chimney. 

"  Haith,  sirs,  it's  a  snaw,"  said  he,  by  way  of  conversation. 

"A  gey  snaw  it  is,"  cried  Andrew  Steenson,  known  as  a  hewer  o 
wood  in  Airton  Forest, 

"  Few  fowk  11  pass  the  brig  the  nicht,"  was  a  remark  hazarded  by 
Jeems  o'  the  Loch,  an  old  man  who  had  done  many  a  hard  day's 
"darg"  in  the  course  of  his  eighty  winters,  but  now  lived  at  his  eas«i 
concerned  only  with  lending  a  certain  boat-house  on  the  Loch  q 
Dwynie,  where  his  lord  and  master,  the  Earl  of  Braefield,  came  ^ 
times  for  the  fishing. 

"I  mind  a  snaw  jest  like  this  in  the  year  thirty-an'-twa,"  sairf" 
Granny  Auld,  the  mother  of  \jm%  Johnnie,  a  grim  and  wrinkled 
dame,  in  a  clean  siarched  "  mutch,"  pulling  hard  at  a  seasoned  pipe. 

"  Hoot,  fie,  woman,"  cried  Jeems  o'  the  Loch,  who,  in  the  long 
ago,  had  spoken  words  of  love  to  Granny  (a  brave  lassie  then). 
"  Hoot,  fie,  wife,"  said  he,  "what's  the  need  for  gangin'  back  to  the 
year  thirty-an'-twa  to  find  a  snaw  like  that  oot  by  ?  Mony  and 
mony's  the  ane  that  we  h.i'e  seen  since  then." 

"  Ay,  nae  doot,"  Granny  replied.     "  Bit  ye  see,  Jeems,  the  year 
thirty-an'-twa  was  a  time  the  likes  o'  which  comes  t' 
aince  in  a  life." 

'  Haud  ycr  bletberin'  tongue,  mitherj"  cried  (he 
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dutiful^on.  •*  Be  quiet,  canna  ye  ?  Ye're  aye  deavin'  us  wi'  the 
the  your  thirty-an'-twa,'* 

"  Jock,"  said  she,  "  I'll  no  haud  ma  tongue.  Ye  ha'e  the  same 
cause  to  remember  thae  things  that  I  hiv  masel.  Had  ye  no  a  hand 
that  nicht  in  the  death  o'  Ellen  Maclean,  the  puir  thing  that ^ 

But  now,  when  every  neighbour  was  pricking  up  his  ears  to  hear 
once  more  the  old  familiar  tale,  a  bell  rang  in  the  outer  passage. 

"Heaven  be  thankit  I  Toll  fare  frae  ane,"  cried  Lang  Johnnie^ 
springing  to  his  feet  and  making  for  the  door.  The  peal  of  the 
wheezy  bell  assured  him  that  ^  traveller  stood  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  bridge,  waiting  for  the  gate  to  be  unlocked. 

The  folks  around  the  hearth  could  hear  the  turning  of  the  key, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  hinges  as  the  landlord  swung  back  the  iron 
grating.  Then  there  came  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice.    Andrew  Steenson  went  to  the  door. 

"  It's  a  man  on  a  mettlesom*  horse,  neebors,"  he  whispered.  "  Bit 
ye  niver  saw  sic  a  sicht  as  he  is  frae  heid  to  feet  covert  wi'  the  snaw. 
It's  a  stranger  chiel,  I'm  thinkin',  tee ;  ay,  and  he's  gettin'  aff  the 
beast." 

Andrew,  on  tiptoe,  crept  gently  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  resumed 
his  seat  on  a  three-legged  stool.  All  were  now  on  the  alert  for  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger. 

"  He  s'all  be  weel  rubbit  doon,  sir,  fed,  and  made  warm,"  Lang 
Johnnie  was  saying,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  needs  of  the  quad- 
ruped. "  Weel  taken  care  o',  aye,"  he  repeated ;  "so  gang  yer  wa's 
ben  the  hoose  and  ha'e  a  look  at  the  fire." 

The  stranger  kicked  his  toes  against  the  lintel,  shaking  the  snow 
from  his  boots  and  leggings,  undid  and  laid  aside  his  heavy  travelling 
coat,  and  then  came  fonvard  into  the  room. 

"  ^Vhat  a night,"  said  he,  by  way  of  salutation. 

"'Deed  it's  a  snaw,  sir,"  answered  one  ;  "A  fair  on-ding,"  piped 
another  ;  "  A  deevil  o'  a  browst,"  cried  Jeems  o'  the  Loch.  But 
Granny  Auld  took  the  pipe  from  her  cl:eek,  looked  hard  at  the 
stranger  first,  and  then  at  her  ancient  wooer,  and  said  she,  "Hootfie^ 
sirs,  nane  o'  yer  ill  talk  aboot  deevils  or  deevils'  browst  It*s 
awsome  nicht  to  be  oot  in,  I'se  grant  ye  that,  bit  it's  God  A'mv 
weather,  jest  the  same." 

"  He  lays  it  on  thick  though,''  said  the  hone 

amiable  mood. 
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"  A  healhen  man  and  a  blasphemer,"  thought  Andrew  Steensoi^ 
as  he  sat  stolidly  eyeing  the  traveller,  who  hastened  to  appropriate 
the  landlord's  vacant  chair, 

"  Drain  your  glasses,  friends,"  cried  the  stranger,  as  he  held  his 
hands  to  the  wami  peat  "lowe,"  "Drink  up  and  have  anothei 
rouser.     I'll  pay  the  piper." 

"  And  yet  there's  a  glint  o'  grace  in  him,"  was  Andrew's  secoi 
thought,  as  he  heard  these  joyrul  words. 

"  Drinks  for  all,"  cried  the  traveUer,  throwing  at  the  same  time 
crown-piece  upon  the  table,     "Each  man  order  his  own — and  a  cup 
of  hot  braDdy  for  me.     Thai's  the  grog  for  Jasper  Griggs  on  a  winter's 
night," 

"Jasper  Griggs,"  Andrew  reflected,  "Maister  Griggs,  oh,  that's] 
what  the  man  ca's  himseV  is't  ?  I  kenna  whether  Griggs  be  IngUsh.) 
OT  Irish.  Inglish,  I'm  thinkin',  for  he  speaks  wi'  a  soothlan'  kind  o' 
tongue,  and  drinks  that  dauble  o'  brandy  instead  o'  the  honesCJ 
hielan'  whisky." 

"  Here's  wussin'  yer  health,  Maister  Griggs,"  cried  Andrew  L 
fine  familiar  way,  "  Yer  vera  guid  health,  sir,"  he  added,  ' 
better  weather  for  yer  journey," 

An  emphatic  "Ay  "  came  in  chorus  from  the  general  companjr. 
Mr.  Gri^s  nodded  his  thanks,  and  then,  without  a  word,  raised  the 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy  to  his  lips  and  tossed  off  the  liquid  at  a  single 
mighty  gulp. 

"Sal,  he  can  drink,"  thought  the  Bruar  folks,  as  they  watched 
tliis  action. 

Andrew  Steenson  was  now  itching  to  ask  the  traveller  a  thousand 
questions,  as  for  example,  Wliat  was  his  rank  in  life  ?  Where  he  came 
from  ?  Whither  he  was  bound  ?  What  his  business  might  be  ?  and, 
Why,  in  the  name  of  Providence,  he  ventured  abroad  in  such  a 
snowfall?  Andrew,  at  this  moment,  with  the  whisky  stirring  his 
spirit,  saw  life  "gloriously,"  but,  unlike  the  Atiic  sage,  he  scarcely 
saw  it  "  whole,"  and  he  could  imagine  no  duty  or  purpose  which 
would  lead  a  man  forth  into  a  pitiless  maelstrom  Lke  that  now 
desolating  the  glen,  j 

But  there  was  something  in  the  bearing  and  manner  of  thn 
stranger  which  chilled  the  hearts  of  the  hamlet-men,  and  froze  the 
genial  current  of  their  inquisitive  souls. 

Mr.  Griggs  was  a  tall,  well-made  man  of  fifty  or  so,  with  short. 
grizzled  hair,  a  short,  grey  beard,  and  an  eye  which  glared  at  times 
like  that  of  a  savage  bull,  while  at  others  it  was  turned  lo 
company  with  the  furtive  glance  of  a  snarling  cur — an  evil 
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p  Andrew  Stcenson  said  to  himsetf,  and  one  that  you  liked  not  to  look 
I  upon  when  the  kind  "  creatur  "  made  you  benevolent  and  full  of 
I  love  for  the  world. 

Ill  at  ease,  therefore,  and  silent  for  a  time,  were  most  of  the 
I  Tilbge  folks.  But  the  whisky  is  a  stimulating  drink — Granny  Auld  had 
I  drawn  a  drop  of  the  best— and  by-and-by  tongues  began  to  chatter. 

"Yell  be  come  frae  Eilfin,  sir,  I'se  warrant  that,"  said  Jeems  o' 
\  the  Loch. 

At  first  the  stranger  did  not  reply,  but  after  a  little  pause  he  said, 
•  Yes,  my  friend,  I  have  come  from  Eilfin." 

"And  it's  Kail  that  ye'remakkin  for,  ni  swear?"  continued  Jeems, 

"Kaill"  said  Mr.  Griggs,  in  a  tone  of  apparent  surprise,  "I 
I  have  never  heard  the  name  of  the  place." 

"No  ken  Kail?"  cried  one;  "Nlver  heard  0'  the  place  ?"  said 
another ;  "  Ha'e  a  care  o'  us  ! "  cried  a  third, "  a'  body  kens  Kail ;  its 
name  has  spread  to  Lunnon  toun  itsel'." 

Mr.  Griggs  responded  by  cursing  the  town ;"  If  it  be  a  toivn,"  said 
he,  with  a  mighty  oath, 

"Ve're  free  spoken,  sir"  said  Andrew  Steenson,  "We're  a 
plain,  God-fearin',  sober  fowk  here — (hie)— and  we  dinna  baud  wi' 
unholy  aiths.     Oor  yea's  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay." 

"That  sounds  like  Scripture,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  curious 
!eer,  "  but  I  fear  I  am  no  theologian," 

"'Deed  it  may  weel  be,"  said  Andrew  bluntly,  "for  there's 
neylher  wut  nor  Scriplur'  in  a  swearin'  man," 

"Drink  up,"  cried  the  stranger  hastily,  "and  a  truce  to  all 
nonsense.  A  word's  but  a  word.  Fill  me  another  cup,  good  dame, 
and,  hark  ye,  more  of  the  spirit  this  time  and  less  of  the  water," 

Lang  Johnnie,  having  seen  to  the  traveller's  horse,  now  entered 
the  door. 

"I've  steppit  roon'  to  the  Bruar  post-office,"  said  he,  "and  what 
dae  ye  think  ?  De'il  a  post  is  there,  the  nicht.  The  glen's  fair 
smother't  wi'  the  snaw,  and  Geordie  Girdwood's  stormstead  up  the 
pairrish.  If  ye're  bent  on  takkin'  the  road,  sir,  I  fear  I  maun  tell  ye 
it's  a  clear  impossibility  this  e'en." 

The  stranger  rose  to  his  feeL  His  face,  which  the  heat  of  the 
fire  had  flushed,  suddenly  turned  as  pale  as  the  falling  snow  in  the 
outside  heavens.  "  My  business  is  pressing,"  said  he,  faintly.  "  I 
must  reach  Blairston  on  Dron  before  I  sleep.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death." 

"  Ye'U  no  win  to  Blairston  the  nicht,"  said  Johnnie  decisively. 

"Hie  strani'M's  countenance  dark«"  "w  idea  seemed  to 
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liave  entered  his  he^d.  "  Yours  is  a  fine  tnimped-up  stoiy ,"  he 
cried  in  a  savage  voice.  "  One  of  your  highland  tricks  for  detaining 
a  traveller,  and  getting  money  out  of  him,  ch?"  J 

"  It's  no  dooiin'  ma  word  that  ye  are,  is't?"  said  Jonnnie,  with  ■ 
sorrowful  shake  of  the  head.  ^ 

"Something  like  that,  neighbour,"  said  tlie  stranger, 

A  score  of  angry  eyes  now  glared  at  Mr.  Griggs.  The  honour  of 
Lang  Johnnie  was  the  honour  of  the  hamlet,  and  to  have  his 
righteousness  called  in  question,  more  especially  regarding  a  matter 
where  the  temptation  of  interest  lay  upon  his  own  side,  was  more  than 
the  good  people  could  stomach.  Andrew  Steenson  angrily  pushed 
his  glass  across  the  table,  as  if  to  say,  "  Had  I  kent  i 
like  this  I  was  sociable  wi',  it's  lang  or  I  wad  ha'e  drank  his  drai 
Truth  must  add,  however,  thai  the  glass  had  no  liquor  left  in  it. 

"I'm  sure  it's  no  that  I  want  ye  to  bide  here  in  the  'Bruar, 
said  Lang  Johnnie  haughtily,  "  \sz  ha'e  nae  spare  bed,  and  to  pit 
ye  up  in  the  room  ben  the  hoose  means  clean  linen  weel-air'd,  an 
awfu'  loss  o'  guid  peat,  and  me  mascl  driven  oot  to  a  neebor's  place 
for  the  share  0'  a  cauld  bed,  and  a'  this  fuss  for  a  siller  croon  maybe. 
Na  1  There's  an  honest  bawbee  to  be  made,  I'se  no  deny't,  on  the 
yale  or  the  speerit,  but  de'il  a  ibing  upon  whilly-whain'  wi'  gentle 
fowk  or  'tendin'  to  their  wants." 

The  stranger  was  now  greatly  concerned.  "  Is  it  indeed  the 
case,"  said  he,  "  that  I  cannot  push  on,  when  my  horse  has  rested 
and  fed  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it's  that,"  replied  the  landlord.     "  Yet,  if  sae  be  there's 
single  doot  in  yer  mind,  c'wa  oot  and  see  for  yersel." 

"  Ay,  let's  awa  oot  thegither  and  ha'e  a  peep  at  the  glen,' 
Andrew   Steenson,  rising  from  his  scat,  and  presenting  a  visil 
unsteadiness  in  the  legs. 

*'  Agreed,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  then,  till  we  Ucht  the  lanterns,"  said  Lang  Johm 
*' We'll  ha'e  muckle  need  o'  them." 


IIL 

In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  company,  with  the  exception  < 
Granny  Auld,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  souls,  were  out 
in  the  storm,  dimly  lighted  on  their  way  by  a  couple  of  bUolting 
lanterns. 

Behind  them  the  river  roared  in  its  channel ;  the  shrieking  gosti, 
niti  blinding  douds  of  vhiiUng  flake,  went  driving  up  the  glen,  ind 
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all  around,  on  road  and  rock,  hillock  and  brae,  the  beds  of  drifted 
snow  lay  gathered  in  dense  and  heavy  vfrealhs. 

Lang  Johnnie  and  the  stranger  strode  together  in  front,  Andrew 
Steenson,  Jeems  o'  the  Loch,  and  the  rest  following  close  upon  their 
heels. 

The  glen,  which  led  from  the  hamlet  up  to  the  open  country,  was 
a  wild,  ragged,  and  eerie  place.  Even  in  summer,  when  days  were 
pleasant,  and  cool  nights  reflected  the  peace  of  heaven,  this  lonesome 
spot  was  not  without  its  dangers.  Travellers  who  knew  not  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  winding  track  found  a  difficulty  in  piloting  their 
course,  for  the  way  was  narrow,  stony,  and  treacherous.  But  to-night, 
when  the  winds  of  heaven  had  been  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  when 
the  storm  had  done  its  best  (or  its  worst)  when  "  the  bum  wi'  snawy 
wreaths  up-choked,  wild-eddying  swirl'd,"  when  the  next  step  in  the 
straggling  path  might  prove  a  step  into  the  other  world,  it  was  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  wariest  native  either  to  foot  it  or  ride  through  the 
glen. 

"  D'ye  see  yon  great  heap  o'  snaw  rinnin'  frae  the  Red  Stane 
CT^g  clean  across  the  road,  and  awa'  doon  through  the  wuid  to  the 
side  of  the  burn  ?  "  said  Lang  Johnnie  to  the  stranger,  as  he  turned 
his  lantern  on  the  space  thus  indicated.  "  D'ye  think  it's  in  the 
strength  o'  mortal  man  lo  win  his  way  through  a  wreath  like  that  ?'*  J 

"Ay,  d'ye  think't?"  cried  half  a  dozen  throats  in  unison. 

"  Sal,  and  that's  bit  ae  sample,"  said  Lang  Johnnie  triumphantly. 
"  The  haill  glen's  packit  fu'  wi'  them.  Man— sir,  I  wad  say — if  ony 
human  creatur*  alive  could  get  doon  the  road  the  nicht,  let  alane 
gangin'  up,  it's  Geordie  Girdwood,  the  post,  and  Geordie  himsel's. 
beat  He's  stormstead  up  the  gale,  and  there'll  be  nae  letters  at 
Boat  o'  Bruar  this  dismal  e'en." 

"If  Geordie  canna,  the  dc'il  himscl'  wadna,"  said  Andrew 
Steenson. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way,  round  or  about,  by  which  one  could  get 
out  of  this  infernal  dungeon  ?  "  asked  Mr,  Griggs. 

"  Na,  nane,"  cried  Andrew,  "  Ye  see,  sir,  the  Boat  o'  Bruar  is 
like  holy  Jerooslem.  It's  a  cecty  *  compactly  built  ihegither,'  rocks 
ahin',  rocks  at  the  side,  rocks  here  and  rocks  there,  a  place  shut  ooi 
frae  the  haill  warl'  amaist,  aye  save  and  excep'  by  the  chain  brig 
leadiii'  ower  the  river.  Bit  there's  Eilfin,  fricn',  yc  can  try  ycr  wey 
back  to  there,  if  ye  ha'e  he'rt  encuch  for  that." 

The  stranger  paced  about  for  a  minute  or  so — "  fair  foamin'  at 
the  mou'  like  a  mad  tyke,"  as  Andrew  whispered  to  Jeems  o'  the 
Loch.    Then  he  paused. 
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"  1  have  no  choice  but  lo  abide  where  I  am,"  said  he,  "  Land- 
lord, you  must  put  me  up.  Cosy,  you  know,  but  as  plain  as  possible. 
Unless,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice  sufficiently  high  for  all  to  hcarj 

"  unless  some  good  friend  in  the  village  has  a  bed  to  offer  me  ? 
always  prefer  a  priratc  house  to  an  inn  for  my  sleeping  quarters." 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  cried  Andrew,  as  the  genera!  spokesman,  "  na,  ns.| 
AVe  tak'  the  bread  oot  o'  nae  man's  mou'.     It's  Lang  Johnnie  atw 
the  '  Bruar '  for  you,  or  the  cauld  snaw  in  this  waefu'  glen." 

Together  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  little  inn,  and  everj 
thing  at  length  being  amicably  settled,  they  all  sat  down  to  d  "  ' 
another  glass  at  the  expense  of  the  traveller. 


IV. 


"  Yer  bed'll  be  ready  ben  the  hoose,  sir,  in  less  than  a  jiffy," 
Granny  Au!d  was  saying,  "  bit,  ye  sec,  it  tak's  some  time  to  get  a 
warm  lowe  and  to  air  the  linen.  Marion  Dow  that's  helpin'  me  is 
a  smart  lassie,  though,  and  ye'll  no'  be  kept  waitin'  for  lang." 

Mr.  Griggs  had  evidently  passed  into  a  very  serious  mood.  Some 
of  the  people  noticed  that  there  were  large  beads  of  sweat  upon  his. 
forehead. 

"  Granny,"  said  Andrew  Steenson,  who  was  now  at  least 
sheets  in  the  wind,  "  will  ye  no  tell  us  that  tale  o'  yours  about  the 
year   thirty-an'-twa  ?     There's  httle  speech  gaun  forrit,   and  "tirill 
help 's  to  while  awa'  the  time." 

"Ay,"  said  Granny,  taking  up  the  thread  of  her  story  just  as  if 
an  interruption  had  not  occurred,  "  the  year  thirty-an'-twa  brocht  a 
winter's  on-ding  the  vera  marrow  o'  this  the  niclit.  I  ha'e  cause  lo 
mind  it  wee),  and  sae  ha'e  ithers.  I  was  younger  then  than  I 
am  the  noo,  and  I  was  mither  o'  twa  strappin'  sons,  bit  ane's  cai 
in  the  earth  the  day,  and  the  t'ither's  nae  the  man  that  he  was. 

"It's  a'  blethers,  mither,"  Lang  Johnnie  cried. 

"Jock,"  said  the  dame,  "it's  no  blethers.  Ye  ken  yersel' that 
ye're  nae  the  lad  that  ye  aince  was.  Bit  noo  to  ma  tale.  It's  up  at  the 
Kaim  o'  Dindurk  we  were  livin'  at  the  time,  as  braw  a  place,  wi'  as 
fine  fallow  land  and  hill  pastur"  for  sheep,  as  ye  wad  see  in  a'  thej 
pairrish  roon'.  We  were  a  hande  better  in  warl's  gear  than 
chance  to  be  the  day." 

"  Umph  ! "  growled  the  landlord,  who  did  not  relish  this. 

"Ay,  we  had  a  bonnie  bit  o'  land,  infield  and  ootGeld  there," 
Granny  went  on  without  heeding  her  son's  snort ;  "ay  so,  and  wed 
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ken't  we  were.  This  was  afore  Ihe  ihirly-an'  tiva,  ye'U  keep  in  mind. 
Aweel,  nae  far  frae  the  fairm  o'  ttie  Kaim — cheek  by  jowl  amaist — 
was  a  cottar's  croft  o'  Ihe  same  name.  It  was  a  wee  bit  o'  a  place, 
wi'  soor  cauld  earth,  open  to  a'  weathers,  puir  and  ill-favour't,  and 
a  puir  fowtc  dwalt  upon  't.  They  were  langTam  Maclean,  a  widower 
chiel  then,  his  bedrid  sister  Jane,  and  a  slip  o'  a  dochter,  Ellen. 
Tarn  hissel'  was  grim  as  the  vera  de'il,  bit,  as  if  to  mak'  amends, 
natur*  had  made  his  little  lass  uncommon  fine,  wi'  blue  twinklin' 
e'en,  lang  gowden  silky  hair,  a  skin  clean  and  puir  as  the  white  gowan 
springtn'  on  the  lea,  and  a  step  iike  that  o'  a  lightsome  lamb  friskin' 
on  the  green.  Bit  we  were  a  prood  race,  the  Aulds,  and  we  didna 
care  for  the  puir  Macleans,  though  we  bore  them  nae  ill-will." 

"And  what  o'  the  bairns  ?"  Jeems  o'  the  Loch  inquired. 

"  Twas  clean  Jther  with  them,"  said  she.  "  Awa'  at  the  schule 
up  the  road,  ma  twa  lads  and  the  little  lass  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
class.  Together  they  gae'd  an'  cam',  and  it  happen't  so  that  Willie, 
ma  younger  son,  fell  heid  ower  heels  in  love  wi'  Ellen  Maclean. 
When  schulein'  time  was  by,  and  the  lads  had  grown  young  men 
(it  was  then  the  spring  o'  Ihe  year  thirty-an'-lwa),  sal,  if  Willie  didna' 
begin  to  talk  o'  inarr>'in'  Ellen.  His  failher  and  me  were  mad  wi' 
rage  (we  were  uppish  fowk  j'e'l!  mind),  bit  Willie  aye  kept  on,  for  he 
wudna  e'er  be  led.  An'  what  d'ye  think  ?  Ellen  declar'i  that  she 
(iidna  lo'e  him  best,  bit  had  gi'en  her  troth  to  Tod  McGregor,  the 
son  o'  a  poacher  ne'er-do-weel,  wi'  nae  chance  o'  a  black  bawbee 
ivcr  comin  to  grace  his  pooch.  Lord  save  us  a' !  Wasna  that  a 
fair  come-doon  for  pridcfu'  fowk  like  us  ?  Ay,  'deed  was  'i.  "Twas 
bad  eneuch  that  a  son  o'  oors  should  speir  a  tocherless  lass,  bit  'twas 
mair  than  flesh  c'ud  thole  to  ken  he  was  refus't.  The  spite  and 
spleen  that  raise  in  ma  he'rt  I  ha'ena  tongue  to  tell.  Williu,  the  dafi 
and  silly  gowk,  took  it  a'  sair  to  mind.  He  had  aye  been  a  dowie  kind 
o'  bairn.  He  began  to  dwine  in  health,  took  to  his  bed,  and  the 
doctor  cam'  frae  Kail.  '  It's  a  decline  he's  in,'  the  doctor  said,  '  and 
I  dinna  think  the  lad  will  live,'  Bit  he  did  live,  though,  and  gat  up 
again  and  about." 

"  Was  he  cure't  ? "  Andrew  Sleenson  asked. 

"  O'  what  ?  "  Granny  inquired. 

"  O'  love,"  Andrew  explained. 

"  Na,"  Granny  rejoined,  "  and  griev't  I  was  at  that.  Aweel,"  she 
said,  "wha  sh'ud  I  meet  on  the  road ae  day  bit  youngTod  McGregor. 
I  think  I  was  clean  possessed  wi'  Ihe  de'il,  for,  says  I,  'Tod,  1  hear 
ye'te  after  the  lass  up  at  the  Croft  o'  the  Kaim,  Tat'  try  advice 
and  be  deene  wi't,  for  there's  nae  h*"        *     ^ou.     Willie  and  heiTl 
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Eoon  be  wed.'    Haith,  I  can  see  yet  the  look  that  he  gave  me 
It  was  an  awfu'  lee  I'd  tell't,  and  I  lived  to  rue  it  sair." 

"  Ye  did.  Granny,  ay,  ye  did,"  said  old  Jeems  and  others. 

"  Wae's  me,  sirs,  I'm  coomin'  noo  to  darker  bits  o'  ma  tale.  Ac 
simmer  nicht,  they  brocht  him  hame— \Villie,  ma  son — feet  fonit,  a' 
doom  wi'  bluid,  and  life  nearly  gane.  They  had  fund  the  lad  on  's 
back  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  o'  the  road  in  the  glen.  He  nivcr  q/ak 
a  word.    Neist  day  he  was  dead." 

"  And  what  o'  Tod  ?  "  said  Jeems  o'  the  Loch. 

"  Tod  McGregor  had  fled  !  I'll  aye  think  that  Willie  and  him 
met  by  chance  in  the  glen,  that  they  quanel't  there  and  focht,  and 
that  the  cause  o't  a'  was  the  muckle  lee  I  tell't." 

"  li's  a  case  for  the  Great  Day  and  the  \Vliite  Throne,"  Andrew 
Stecnson  cried,  "  bit  I'd  risk  ma  soul  it  was  Tod  McGregor's  wark." 

"  There  was  mair  trouble  and  sin  yet,"  Granny  went  on  in  her 
low,  chanting  voice,  "  for  wha  sh'ud  be  ta'cn  the  neist  bit  ma  ain 
husband  John.  First,  it  was  an  ordnar*  cauld  like,  and  syne  the 
influenzy.  Then  it  took  the  lungs,  and,  afore  a  fortnicht's  time,  he 
was  lyin'  dead  a  corp'.  Ay,  it  was  dule  and  sorrow  a'.  Did  ye  i\*cr 
hear  the  like's  o't  ?  And  there's  mair  yet  to  come.  If  s  heavy  debts 
we  were  left  wi'  ?  The  fairm  stock  was  sautd,  we  were  driven  forth 
frae  hoose  and  bame,  and  doon  we  cam'  here  to  the  inn,  Jock  ma 
son,  and  me.  Ay,  and  tha's  bit  half  o't  Yell  hear  o'  the  puir 
Macleans  noo," 

"  Ay,  let's  hear  o'  them,"  said  a  voice  or  two, 

"  Awcel,  Ellen  did  grieve  ear"  and  late  for  Tod.  Tam,  hef 
faither,  «-as  aye  in  and  oot  at  Eilfin  town  tryin'  to  get  news  o"  him. 
But  de'il  a  word  he  heard.  The  scaarlet  (iv\-er  he  gat,  though,  and 
that  sent  him  to's  bed." 

"And  the  lass,  Ellen,  had  him  to  nurse,  had  she  no?"  sud 
Jeems. 

"  Ay,  Tam  and  dowie  Jane,"  Granny  rejoined,  "  It  was  winter 
noo,  the  winter  o'  thirty-an'-twa,  and  on  there  cam"  a  storm  the  like 
o'  whilk  is  seldom  seen,  I  can  hear  the  scrcich  o'  the  blasts  yet, 
roond  aboot  the  inn,  and  their  cauld  sough  in  the  muckle  wuid^ 
ha'e  a'  care  o'  's,  ay,  there  they're  at  it  the  noo  ! " 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  and  there  came  to  their  ears  the  loud 
voice  of  the  storm  shrieking  in  the  trees,  and  the  flap  of  the  gusts 
around  the  inn. 

"  Awecl,  'twas  the  dead  o'  nlcht,"  Granny  resumed,  "  and  we  a' 
lay  in  bed,  Losh,  the  storm  it  still  went  on,  and  the  wind  went 
skitlin'  by  like  the  call  o'  a  bunder*  «-iId  curlews.    There  cam'  ■ 
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Icnodc  »l  the  door,  risin'  aboon  ihe  gale.  '  \Vlia's  that  ? '  I  cried, 
'  It's  me,  Mistress  Auld,"  said  a  lassie's  voice  j  '  me,  Ellen  Maclean. 
I  ken  ye  dinna  like  me,  bit,  oh,  pit  that  aside.  Faither's  light  in  the 
held  ;  Auntie  Jane's  warse  j  I've  had  nae  sleep  for  three  nichts  lang, 
and  I'm  jest  like  to  dee.  Ye're  the  best  and  skeeliest  nurse  in  a'  the 
place,  and  ye  may  save  failher's  life.  C'wa  up,  for  the  love  o'  God  i ' 
*  Haud  awa',  ye  Jaud,'  I  cried— '  liaud  awa'  frae  here,  ye  limmcr  I 
Is't  no  through  you  I've  lost  ma  son?  God's  joodgment's  come 
upon  ye,'  '  Oh,  dinna  ! '  she  pleadit.  '  Dinna  say  that,  bit  come.' 
'  Double-bar  the  door,'  cried  ma  livin'  son  Jock.  '  Keep  awa'  frae 
here  the  claverin'  quean ' — wast  no  that  ye  said  ?  "  Granny  continued, 
addressing  her  son, 

"  Somethin'  gey  like,  milher,  I  fear,"  the  landlord  said. 

"  Weel,  I  double-barred  the  door  in  her  face,"  Granny  proceeded. 
"  I  can  hear  this  minut'  the  cry  she  then  set  up,  bit  it  only  harden'l 
ma  he'rt  like  the  he'rt  o'  Pharaoh,  king  o'  Egypt,  and  I  jest  crap 
back  into  ma  warm  bed.  I  didna  sleep  a  wink,  though,  bit  I  lay 
hearin'  the  thud  o'  the  wind  and  the  big  roar  o'  the  river.  The 
roomin'  cam',  and  what  d'ye  think  wi't  ?  Bluid,  mair  bluid  I — sin, 
mail  sin  I — the  death  o'  Iwa  fowk  on  ma  soul  !  It  weighs  me  doon, 
sirs — doon,  doon,  doon " 

Here  the  old  woman's  head  sank  upon  her  lap,  she  sobbed  aloud, 
and  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears, 

"  Hoot,  fie  ! "  Andrew  Steenson  cried.  "  Dinna  tak'  on  like  that. 
There's  mercy  yet  for  ye.    Balm  in  Geelead,"  he  stammered  forth. 

"  I'm  howpin'  for't,"  Granny  said,  drying  now  her  tears,  "ay,  I'm 
howpin'  for't.  Aweel,  ma  frien's,  in  blast  and  snaw  the  soul  o'  Tam 
Maclean  had  gane  to  its  last  accoont,  and  Ellen  lay  stark  and  cauld 
smother't  in  the  drift.  Is't  no  a  tale  o'  sin  and  shame?  Ane,  Iwa, 
ibrec,  fowcr,  a'  dead  through  a  woman's  lees  and  want  o'  human 
love.  It's  a  sair  dree  I  ha'e  to  dree.  ^Vould  that  I  could  live  the 
time  again,  and  hear  the  lassie  cryin'  at  the  door  I  Glad  wad  I  rise 
and  lat  her  in.  It's  lang,  lang  syne  that  I  learnt  the  lesson  frae  the 
Buik,  '  Forgi'e  as  ye  wad  be  forgi'en.'  And  fotbye,  the  puir  young 
tlung  had  nivcr  deene  nae  wrang.  W'ha  can  guide  the  love  o'  the 
heart  ?  Nane.  It  was  me  that  had  been  the  sinner.  Oh  that  she 
were  at  ma  door  the  nicht  1 "  the  old  dame  again  began  to  wail. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  bell  in  Ihe  outer  passage  rang  a  loud  and 
tlarding  peal. 

Save  us  a',"  cried  Lang  Johnnie,  springing  to  his  feet  "That's 
the  ling  o'  Sergeant  Grant,  frae  Eilfin  toun.  I  could  swear  tiUt 
mang  a  thousan'." 
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The  stranger,  who  had  never  spoken  a  word  during  the  old  wife's 
iale,  also  rose  from  his  chair.  His  face  was  white,  and  his  1^ 
trembled  as  he  stood.  "  It's  the  Sergeant  on  ma  track,"  he  died, 
using  now  the  "  hamely"  Scots.  "  Look  on  Tod  McGregor,  fnen's, 
and  help  him  in  his  strait.  Granny,  woman,  speak  for  me  !  As  ye 
did  it  not  to  Ellen,  show  kindness  unto  Tod." 

"Tod  McGregor  !"  cried  Andrew  Steenson,  half-sobered  at  the 
news.  "Tod  McGregor  1 "  faintly  shrieked  the  rest.  Granny  raised 
her  eyes,  and  they  met  the  stranger's  ga^e.  "  Ay,  it's  Tod's  e'en," 
ehe  said,  in  a  strangely  altered  voice. 

Again  the  bell  sounded  another  rattling  peal. 

Lang  Johnnie  made  for  the  door. 

"  Hide  me,  sirs ! "  the  hunted  man  exclaimed.  "  Dae  that,  or 
clear  the  way  and  let  me  flee.  \Voman,  will  ye  no  speak  the  word  ?  " 
he  said  again  to  the  dame. 

Granny's  lips  were  glued  ;  the  brains  of  the  men  were  muddled ; 
they  stood  thick  in  the  room  ;  the  gate  of  the  bridge  had  opened, 
and  feet  were  already  crossing  the  road. 

"  It's  ower  late  noo  ! "  Tod  McGregor  hissed. 

The  Eilfin  xti^n  had  reached  the  threshold. 

"  It's  a  bonnie  meeting  this  I  "  Granny  now  exclaimed  with  a 
strange  hysterical  laugh.  "  Ay,  there's  muckle  joy  in't."  Her  mind 
had  lost  its  poise. 

That  moment  the  sudden  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  shook  the  walls 
of  the  inn.  Granny  Auld  sank  to  the  floor  done  to  death  by  Tod 
McGregor.  "  The  auld  limmer  has  told  her  talc  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,"  he  grimly  said.  He  would  have  fired  again,  directing  the 
weapon  against  himself,  but  Andrew  Sleenson  struck  it  from  his 
hand. 

In  another  second  Tod  was  a  prisoner. 


A  month  hence  the  snow  had  gone,  and  a  soft  breeze  blew  from 
jhe  west  The  same  company  sal  in  the  "Bruar"  kitchen,  but  to- 
night the  outer  door  was  open.  Andrew  Steenson  had  just  relumed 
from  the  county  town. 

"  Guilty,"  said  he,  "  and  doomed  to  death  ;  that's  the  sentence, 
frien's,  'Twas  robb'ry  first,  and  murder  neisl.  Hanged  by  the  neck 
hell  be,  in  ten  days'  time.  I've  seen  him,  though,  and  a  sair 
meetin'  it  was-     '  Repent,  Tod,'  said  I ;   '  seek  mercy  o'  Him  while 
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yet  it's  called  to-day/  Twas  a'  that  I  c'ud  think  on.  <  I  will  dae 
that,'  said  he,  'and  tell  the  fowk  I'm  sorry.  An  ill  life  I've  led  for 
mony  alangyear.'" 

"There,  noo  I "  cried  the  listeners. 

"It's  an  awfu'  bit  o'  Prohvidence  frae  first  to  last,"  Andrew 
declared.  "  It  wad  dae  to  pit  in  a  buik.  There's  a  Poo'er  aboon 
Whase  eye's  on  's,  and  let's  a'  learn  a  lesson." 

"Johnnie,"  said  Andrew,  almost  in  the  next  breath.  "Johnnie^ 
ma  filen^  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  the  nicht  I've  a  real  sinkin'  at  the 
he'rt  We're  a'  sinfu'  creatur's,  and  111  aye  say  that  Granny  herseK 
and  ilka  ane  that  was  in  the  inn  wad  ha'e  tried  a  bit  to  save  the 
chiel  (vengeance  is  His^  ye  ken)  had  there  been  mair  time  and  less 
drink  aboot.    But  God's  will  be  deene  ! " 


■» . 
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UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS   OF 
THEODORE   HOOK. 

THERE  is  always  a  cenain  charm  in  letters  penned  long  a 
and  events,  habits,  and  ways  of  living  change  so  rapidly  tha~ 
even  a  comparatively  recent  past  has  its  attraction.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  should  they  chance  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one 
who  was  in  his  lime  a  man  of  mark.  We  have  before  us  at  this 
moment  two  bundles,  one  only  a  small  packet,  the  other  containing 
over  a  hundred  letters,  'I'hey  are  in  excellent  preservation,  clean  as 
when  first  dashed  olT,  and  the  larger  number  on  the  thick  gilt-edged 
paper  in  which  the  last  generation  delighted.  Easy  to  read  they  are 
not,  for,  as  often  happens,  the  caligraphy  which  at  fu-st  sight  appears 
clear  and  distinct  frequently  proves  illegible  when  we  begin  to 
decipher  it.  All  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  aK:h- 
humourist,  and  "  wonderful  creature  "  as  Thomas  Campbell  calls  him. 
Those  in  the  smaller  pile  are  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Elliot,  and  his 
son  (who  is  in  his  ninety-second  year,  himself  a  friend  of  Hook's, 
and  well  known  as  the  doyen  of  the  Aihenaeum  Club)  was  kind 
enough  to  give  them  to  the  present  writer  a  few  weeks  ago.  At 
their  date  Hook,  who  had  just  passed  his  twenty-fourth  birthday, 
was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  had,  probably 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  been  appointed 
Accountant-General  and  Treasurer  of  the  Mauritius— a  post  for  which'J 
he  was  eminently  unfitted— and  they  are  of  interest  as  recording  hid 
first  experience  of  life  in  the  new  colony,  a  pleasing  experience! 
destined  to  end  so  disastrously  five  years  later.  ^T^.  W.  J.  Broderip. 
the  intimate  associate  and  crony  to  whom  the  others  were  sent, 
must  have  been  a  delightful  pereon,  guileless,  with  the  kindest  of 
hearts,  endued  with  a  larger  fujid  of  good-sense  than  falls  to  the  Ii 
of  most,  and  not  averse  to  a  frolic  He  was  a  few  months  junior  H 
Hook.  As  a  Metro[>olitan  police  magistrate  his  ability  and  uprigt 
ncss  were  conspicuous.  He  was  a  F.R.S.,  and  ardent  naturalist  (on 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park),  and  1 
"  Zoological  Recreations  " — which  we  can  safely  recommend  as  f 
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tasdnating  book  to  those  who  care  for  the  subject— appeared 
originally  in  Hook's  magazine.  The  majority  of  these  letters  ore, 
with  exceptions,  amusing  reading,  full  of  fun  and  of  gossip  jotted 
down  freely  without  restraint.  As  such,  not  many  would  bear 
publication  in  their  entirety,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  make 
common  property  the  unconsidered  trifles  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  one  alone.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  give  a  few  extracts  without 
infringing  on  the  privacy  of  their  nature.  They  begin  in  1836,  the 
year  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "New  Monthly,"  celebrating 
his  accession  to  office  by  commencing  in  it  his  auioblographical "  Gil- 
bert Gumey,"  and  they  continue  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

Opening  the  earlier  packet  we  quote  the  first  letter : 

"  Ilcflingfordbury  :  September  24,  iSlj. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  am  about  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  which 
nothing  but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case  and  my  perfect 
assurance  of  your  kind  disposition  would  induce  me  to  do.  I  am  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  the  Cape  in  the  Semiramis  with  Admiral 
Tyler,  on  my  way  to  the  Mauritius.  The  opportunity  is  given  me 
of  realizing  a  Fortune,  every  facility  afforded  me  in  embracing  it 
and  every  advantage  likely  to  result  from  it,  but  I  am  checked 
at  the  moment  of  starting  by  some  debts  which  I  feel  myself 
bound  in  honor  lo  pay  before  I  leave  the  country,  the  amount 
of  whieh  is  beiween  Three  and  four  hundred  pounds— I  cannot 
leave  the  Kingdom  happily  without  discharging  them,  and  my 
own  connexions  have  done  so  much  in  preparing  me  for  the  Voyage, 
fitting  me  out  and  procuring  me  the  passage,  &c.,  &c.,  that  I 
cannot  apply  to  them  for  more  assistance  to  defray  debts  already 
incurred.  If  you  could  lend  me  such  a  sum  it  would  set  me  feirly 
in  the  world,  and  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on  me.  For  the 
■ecurity — I  can  offer  none  which  among  monied  men  is  called  real, 
the  personal  responsibility  of  my  connexions  is  all  I  could  bring  for- 
ward, but  I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for  a  feeling  which  would 
tomptl  me,  before  I  appropriated  one  shilling  of  my  salaries  attached 
to  my  appointments  to  my  own  use,  to  remit  to  you  the  sura  you 
generously  might  advance,  I  can  safely  promise  that  the  capital  and 
interest  should  be  repaid  in  Two  years  through  the  hands  of  my 
Brother,  who  will  be  good  enough  to  act  as  my  agent  during  my 
absence. 

'  Should  you  lay  me  under  the  obligation,  I  shall  indeed  be 
■uly  grateful.  Should  it  not  be  convenient,  will  you  forgive  me 
r  having  ukcn  the  liberty  of  intruding  upon  you. 

"  believe  me,  dr.  Sir,  yrs.  faithfully, 

"  THZODORt  Tc..  \\.W)T.r 
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Mr.  Elliot  replies  in  the  warmest  terms  on  the  day  following. 
He  lends  him  ;^3oo,  although  (as  his  son  tells  us)  he  did  not  expect 
to  receive  a  penny  of  it  back. 

In  the  next  letter  we  find  Hook  at  Madeira,  on  his  way  to  fl 
Klauiitius — a  sea  voyage  then  was  not  what  it  is  n 

■■Fundial;  June  aS,  1813. 

"  As  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  forward  my  views  and 
my  prospects   by  your  own   friendship,  I   am  almost  I'ain  en( 
to  hope   that   you   will  not    feel   displeased  at  hearing   that  tkits 
far  I  have  successfully  pursued  the  path  which  is  to   lead  me,  I 
hope  and  trust,  even  to  better  things,  and  into  which  I  have  been 
led  by  you  and  friends  like  you— few  indeed  are  there  of  wh< 
a  man  can  boast,     I  have  been  truly  fortunate.    Our  voyage 
tedious.    Twenty-one  days,  and  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Island  is  beautiful  and  repays  all  difficulties,  The  Society  eatcellenlf 
the   Hospitality   unbounded.      The    processions  of  Monks    from 
Convents— the  twanging  of  Guitars  and  the  Tolling  of  Bells,  with 
the  singing  Masses,  and  dancing  Fandangos,  we   pass  our 
between  Religion  and  Revelry  tn  a  manner  truly  orthodox  in 
Country. 

"  The  Sunday  opera  to  an  Englishman  is  at  first  odd,  and  the  N( 
bene  at  the  bottom  of  the  Playbill  that  the  Performance  will  not  begin 
till  8  on  account  of  Evening  Mass  at  the  Church  would  startle 
the  conscience  of  a  Wilberforce.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  writing  to 
you  from  any  port  whereat  wc  may  Touch.  We  do  not  intend  going 
into  the  Cape  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  but  there  are  many  chances 
in  favour  of  it  on  account  of  the  vrind ;  otherwise  we  shall  gel  down  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  Commodore  Rogers  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Essex 
are  waiting  for  us  under  the  line,  but  we  have  the  Inconstant  36,  Stag 
36,  [illegible]  and  Fairy  20,  Favorite  and  Kangaroo  18,  so  that 
shall  show  fight." 

We  now  hear  of  his  arrival  at  his  destination  : 

"  \a  Reduil,  Mauritius:  Novembei  31,  1813. 

"  I  cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  and  uninteresting 
as  any  Letter  must  be  from  this  distant  Isle  of  Africa,  yet  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  kindnesses  I  have  received  at  your  hand,  1  shall 
venture  to  bore  you  with  this  Colonial  Tiiiaddle.  It  must  be  concise, 
as  I  find  the  Venut  {sweet  name)—  Whaler  (uruweet  Ship)  sails  to- 
morrow for  our  happy  Land,  This  Colony  is  a  perfect  paradise — 
there  never  was  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  Country,  so  charming  as 
the  Climate,  or  so  very  delightful  as  the  people — they  are  all  ^djr 
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and  Hospitality,  The  Governor,'  as  you  know,  is  everything  that 
is  excellent,  and  I,  as  I  should  be,  everything  that  is  grateful 
We  were  only  Tour  months  and  six  days  in  our  passage,  nhich  was 
a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  landed  here  on  the  8th  of  last  month. 
Nature  always  appears  here  in  her  holiday  garb,  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  Country  seems  one  continued  garden  abounding  in  all  the 
Luxuries  of  the  World.  Coffee,  Sugar,  Spices,  Pines,  Cloves,  Cotton, 
Grapes,  are  actually  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  Wilds,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  Nature's  productions  Women  are  here  to  be  found 
really  in  perfection.  They  are  beautiful  and  vastly  well  mannered, 
highly  accomplished,  dance,  sing,  draw,  and  play  really  with  exquisite 
taste,  are  truly  agreable  and  not  very  reserved.  .  .  .  N.B.  they  have 
one  fault— they  Spi/  about  the  rooms ;  this  is  not  agreable  at  firsL 
I  live  at  the  Governor's  Houses  both  in  Town  and  Country— this  being 
the  beginning  of  Summer  we  are  all  out  at  I.a  Reduit  about  7  or  8 
miles  from  Town,  a  most  perfect  and  enchanting  Spot.  Cool  in  com- 
parison with  the  Mdropolii ;  there  the  glass  was  up  yesterday  at  130, 
here  it  is  never  higher  than  95,  in  the  Shade  at  75  or  80,  and  the 
breezes  are  so  balmy  and  the  atmosphere  so  light  and  clear  that  with 
the  aid  of  Punkhas,  cold  baths,  and  fanning  Peons,  we  really  are  never 
at  all  too  warm.  For  myself  {Jo  turn  Egotist)  I  have  since  my  arrival 
been  appointed  in  addition  to  my  Two  original  offices  of  Treasurer  and 
Accountant  General — Private  Secretary — Inspect  or  General  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Press,  and  Commissioner  and  Comptroller  of 
Stamps— all  these  l,to  use  an  elegant  eolloquy)  fetch  in  and  give  me 
about  Twenty  five  hundred  per  annum  with  Salarv.  This  will  soon 
tend  todischai^e  sundry  debts  som^  kind  friends  h3,\e  allowed  me  to 
incur— all  will  be  cleared  off  this  year  or  at  all  events  early  in  the  next, 
except  one  The  debt  of  Gratitude,  in  which  acct.  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
are  my  principal  creditor— that  too  I  can  never  repay,  but  the  largest 
interest  a  Heart  not  quite  devoid  of  proper  feeling  can  afford  you  must 
I  claim — It  is  in  my  Heart  you  will  find  it  registered,  and  if  you  were  able 
I  to  turn  to  the  Book  you  would  there  find  it  properly  entered,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  as  yet  with  nothing  fer  contra  ;  however  we  will  hope 
that  at  some  future  period,  if  it  please  God  to  continue  the  Health  I 
at  present  enjoy  and  the  Blessings  he  has  been  graciously  induced  to 
shower  upon  me,  that  I  shall  be  able  by  better  things  than  words  to 
prove  sentiments  not  to  feel  which  would  be  brutal  and  inhuman.  .  . . 
Ere  this  reaches  you  another  Spring  will  have  crme  la  hand,  and 

'  The  Governor  was  Sir  Robert  Townsend  Firquhar,  whose  ni«e  wai  married 
I     to  Theodore's  btoiher  Jame^,  Dean  of  Woicestcc.     We  hnppen  to  postcsi  a  few 
I    «f  his  letlen,  but  Hook  ii  not  mentiofi'  ~  '    ''    "^t 
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birds  ate  singing  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  river  rippling  by  like  silver, 
and  what  is  lert  of  my  Garden  has  resumed  its  wonted  viridity.  .  .  . 
I  am  Tond  of  my  garden."  At  another  time  he  encloses  "  a  flower 
from  my  garden."  From  his  garden  he  watched  the  first  University 
Boat-race  which  took  place  at  Putney.  Here  is  his  invitation,  and 
subsequent  regret  it  had  not  been  accepted  : 

"Well,  now— on  Wednesday  the  great  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Eight-oared  cutter  Match  comes  off  htre,  at  ont  oclock.  Can  you, 
will  you,  come  down,  see  it— have  early  bit  of  eat  and  so,  eh  ?  Can 
you,  I  say — will  you?" 

"  3  oclock. — 1  wish  you  had  been  here.  I  never  saw  a  prettier 
sight ;  such  a  mass  of  human  beings  I  never  beheld — clustered  on 
Banks,  bridge,  and  tioals— the  weather  delightful,  Cambridge  won, 
but  very  narrowly.  There  are  steamers  before  my  Terrace  wasting 
their  power,  bands  of  music  playing,  gay  streamers  floating  in  the 
air,  and  loud  cheers  ringing  along  the  Shore,  and  literally  thousands 
of  gaily  dressed  women  hovering  all  around  a  cutter." 

\Augu5t  2,  1839.]—"  I  am  just  starting  for  dinner  at  Lady  Bles- 
sington's,  leaving  the  Vesper  steamer  jammed  up  under  the  centre 
arch  of  the  bridge,  her  paddle  boxes  squashed  up  between  the  beams, 
every  minute  squeezing  her  down,  and  it  wanting  about  half  an  hour 
of  high  water,  so  that  she  can't  get  away  for  an  hour.  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  people's  faces  with  my  glass,  and  I  never  saw  more 
unhappy  buffers,  male  and  female,  their  dinners  at  Richmond  spoiling, 
and  they  .  .  .  hungry-." 

No  wonder  that  when  we  call  to  mind  what  a  day  in  Hook's  life 
really  meant  (such  an  one  as  is  graphically  described  by  Mr,  Barham), 
with  all  its  exhausting  excitements,  we  find  he  dearly  enjoyed  a  quiet 
day  on  the  river^when  he  could  cast  off  all  his  cares — ostensibly 
fishing,  but  really  recreating.  We  all  know  his  rhymes  : 
Give  me  a  punt,  a  rod,  and  line, 

A  snug  ann-chiir  lo  sit  on. 
Some  weU-iced  punch,  and  nealhci  Bne, 
And  let  me  fish  at  Ditton. 
His  letters  abound  with  accounts  of  such  expeditions  and  suggestions 
for  others. 

"  I  sat  in  a  punt  at  Ankerwyke  all  Wednesday,  and  the  bitterest 
day  Providence  ever  blessed  this  happy  country  with,  and  caught 
1,  six  in  all  !  andaviolent 
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In  contrast  with  these  days  of  rest  we  get  many  glimpses  of  bim  1 
at  parties : 

[1837.]— "A  delightful  day  at ;   the  Duke  of  Wellington  I 

fought  the  whole  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  for  us— it  was  | 

most  interesting." 

On  June  18,  1841,  he  was  at  Lord  Harrington's  and  again  met 
"thi  Duke."  Besides  himself,  there  were  present  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Ijsrd  and  Lady  Southampton,  Lord  London- 
derry, Lord  Canterbury,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Charleville,  Lord 
Strangford,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Count 
d'Orsay,  and  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  This  was  the  last  occasion  but  one 
he  dined  out. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  acceptances  of  invitations : 

"  Fulhom  lo  wit :  Tuesday. 
"  Worshipful  Sir, — You  shall  have  my  body  before  you  at  your 
clumbers  in  Gray's   Inn,  at  six  of  the  clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
whereof  I  will  not  fail  at  my  peril.     Witness  my  hand. 

"Theophilus  Gibber," 

"  Brodcripus  Maximus, —  ...  I  will  lurtelize  with  you  Wednes- 
day. 

"  Vours  in  truth  and  in  drink, 
"T.  H." 

We  quote  the  following,  as  a  different  version  is  given  in  Barham's 
"Life": 

"  I  made  a  joke  at  Lord  Hertford's  which  created  an  effect 
When  we  came  down  from  the  Banqueting  room  I  could  not  find 
my  hat,  which  I  had  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  one  of  the  saloons. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  asked  me  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  told  him. 
'  Gad,'  says  he,  '  I  wonder  you  have  not  grown  wise  enough  to  do 
as  7  do.  I  carry  my  hat  to  the  dining  room  with  me,  and  never  let 
it  out  of  my  reach,'  to  whom  I  promptly  replied,  'Of  course,  your 
grace  will  never  part  with  leaver.'  Repeating  a  joke  of  one's  own 
is  somewhat  sjiooney,  but  I  mention  it  because  it  was  fell  at  the 
time." 

Speaking  of  a  party  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  to 
be  present,  he  thinks  he  may  go,  but  adds,  "  It  is  not  the  SiarpM 
that  is  the  Tfwftition." 

Anons  ihc  friends  and  acquaintances  repeatedly  mei 
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notice  the  names  of  T.  Campbell,  Lord  Russell,  "  Sam  Slick,"  Lord 
Brougham,  James  Smith,  Lady  C.  Bury,  Sydney  Smith,  Davies  Gil- 
bert, Horace  Twiss,  and  many  more.' 

There  is  scarcely  a  letter  which  does  not  contain  some  allusion  to 
hii  favourite  club,  the  Athenaeum — "  the  sign  of  the  Mtitany,"  as  be 
calls  it.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  seated  at  the  cosy  round 
table  in  the  corner,  which,  as  every  member  knows,  is  called  afier 
him,  "Temperance  Comer."  After  Hook's  death,  Abraham  Hayward 
usually  sat  here  (hence  its  other  name  of  "  Hayward's  Heath "),  and 
here  is  a  "trait  of  character"  of  that  distinguished  essayist,  whose 
peculiarities  are  well  known  : 

"  Last  Saturday  .  .  .  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  to  meet 

Lockhart  and  Murray.  I  said  yes^I  mentioned  this  to  Hayward, 
who  said,  'by  G.  if  you  go  and  dine  with  that  fellow  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  shake  him  off— don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
fellow.'  I  said  I  did  not  [see]  that  I  could  go,  and  in  the  end  did 
send  an  excuse,  but  Hayward  having  been  asked  two  days  afterwards 
did  dine  with  him,  as  the  enclosed  note  will  testify— this  I  call  good" 

The  following,  we  presume,  alludes  to  a  fire  at  Boyle  Farm  : 

"  I  have  got  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries,  in  which  the  loss  is  represented  as  not  serious  ;  he  says,  *  I 
and  my  family  were  cool  and  collected ' — poor  dear  Sir  Edward  ! 
whose  family  congregated  on  a  snowy  lawn  at  five  on  a  January 
morning  would  not  be,  if  collected,  cool  ? " 

Here  are  some  glimpses  of  Hook  as  author  and  editor : 

"I  have  written  a  very  favourable  review  of  'The  Monk  and  the 
Married  Man '  for  Bull.  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  but  of  course  that 
is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence," 

"  I  have  but  one  copy  of  '  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,'  which 
I  have  marked  erratically  for  a  new  Edition,  which  I  am  told  is  likely 
soon  to  be  wanted— it  having  hit  harder  than  any  of  my  others.  You 
will  find  it  at  your  Chambers  when  you  go  home ;  when  you  have 
done  with  it — no  hurry — send  him  back  to  Athenaeum.  It  is  full  of 
. . .  blunders,  and  if  you  see  any  more,  perhaps  you  will  doddle  a  bit 
in  the  margin." 

"  I  am  hard  at  work  upon  my  fourth  and  last  scries  of  'Sayings 
and  Doings '  for  Bentley.  I  think  the  first  story  will  be  a  good  one, 
for  me  at  least." 

>  Letteii  wriltcn  to  Mi.   Brodcrip  by  mutual  friendt,  such  u  Sit  Roderick 
Mutchison,  Jobo  Gibtoa  Lockhari,  Sir  Richud  Owm,  Dean  Buckland,  Admiral   J 
Smjrth,  &C.,  ue  al  ihit  moment  lying  bcroie  ni. 
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"  I  regret  as  Editor  of  the  '  N.M.M,,'  to  say  that  I  have  oewz 
seen  a  copy  of  the  last— and  few  indeed  of  any  other— number.     Z 

have  two  sent  me.    One  goes  to  the  illustrious my  apothecatj' — 

and  the  other  to .      I  therefore  know  nothing  of  the  classical 

errors,  either  in  my  own,  or  in  other  peoples  (with  whom  I  never 
meddle)  papers.  ...  I  am  working  like  a  'orse." 

In  connection  with  this  last  remark  we  may  quote  from 
dated  December  31,  1839,  which  well  illustrates  the  "remarkal 
literary  activity  "  which  produced  thirty-eight  novels  within  sixti 
years — to  say  nothing  of  other  writings  : 

"  Nonsense  as  it  is  I  do  —I  have  too  much  to  do— but  I  hai 
several  cogent  reasons  for  doing  as  much  as  I  can.  I  have  in  hand 
a  novel  for  Bentley,  a  novel  for  Colbum  ;  I  am  editing  a  work  for 
Colburn,  I  am  editing  a  novel  for  Bentley;  I  am  doing  a  life  of 
Garrick  ;  I  have  undertaken  to  edit  another  work  for  Cotbum ;  I 
edit  the  New  Monthly,  and  write  in  it,  and  ditto  the  Bull ;  and  I  have 
fcut  one  head  and  two  hands." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  I  must  work  even  on  the  Sabbalh."  In  one 
letter  (August  13,  1S39}  he  speaks  of  being  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  contributions  sent,  and  complains  that  "every  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  writes  for  the  magazine  considers  and  holdc 
jnd  believes  that  his,  her's,  or  its  own  contribution  is  the  one  upon 
■which  everything  depends." 

"  I  now  am  literally  nailed  lo  my  chair,  and  have  not  walked  I 
mile  in  the  last  three  months." 

And  in  spite  of  ill-health  he  still  laboured  on  : 

"  I  am  worked  lo  death,  and  living  upon  Camphor  Julep  with  I 
I^ady's  allowance  of  brandy  and  water." 

"At  four  I  shall  have  cleared  off  my  work  and  shall  be  delightt 
if  you  will  come.  You  will  fmd  me  eating  Liquorice  and  drinking 
water— a  rare  sight ! " 

The  letter  following  is,  perhaps,  a  feir  sample  of  the  others— 
of  gossip,  though  not  containing  much  of  interest : 

Fulham  :  Tuestiay  [SoplcmUr  22,  1S40]. 
"  D.B. — I  left  Anglesea  oji  Thursday  ;  so  did  Croker,  on  his  rotd 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  by  steam,  /by  Rocket.  I  left  Portsmouth  at 
five  minutes  before  11,  slopped  half  an  hour  at  Guilford  for  luncheon, 
nnd  was  here  silting  at  this  table  in  my  Library  at  20  minutes  after  5. 
Now  that  quite  answered  my  [lurposc,  and  might  have  been  dowet 
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without  being  less  agreeable.  At  Petersfield  I  picked  up  Hylton 
Jolliffe,  and  ]>assed  ivilh  him  {who  went  to  Town)  a  very  pleasant  fore- 
noon, not  to  speak  of  two  exceedingly  intelligent  ladies  who  were  in 
the  coach,  who  had  very  fine  eyes  and  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
use  Ihem. 

"  Much  do  I  regret  our  excellent  host's  attack,  and  am  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  inclined  to  use  the  stale  '  chacun  a  son  gout'  to 
him.  Remember  me  to  him  kindly,  for  he  has  my  alfection  as  the 
Gout  has  him,  in  io-lo  I  1  suppose  I  must  not  say  so  much  to  Mrs. 
Jenkyns,  but  say  all  for  me  to  fur  that  you  think  decorous,  and  not 
calculated  to  break  her  kind  husband's  heart.  Croker's  Marine  villa 
will  be  charming  ;  it  will  not  be  finished  for  some  lime  ;  the  place 
Anglesea  is  very  small.  .  .  .  BesidestheEx-Secrctary  and  the  Ladies, 
we  had  Sir  Robert  \Vilson  and  one  of  his  exceedingly  nice  daughters, 
and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  who  is  in  command  of  the  isth.  We 
had  two  bad  days,  but  they  only  served  to  make  the  three  bright 
ones  brighter,  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  visited  the  beautiful 
Vectis  before  the  atrocities  of  Iron  and  steam  have  desolated  and 
debased  it ;  it  is  in  my  mind  perfect  in  its  beauties,  and  is  full  of 
associations  of  happiness  and  deUght  to  me,  They  are,  alas  1  only 
recollections  now. 

"  You  will  perceive  many  more  horrid  accidents  on  railroads, 
which  the  Times,  with  a  most  laudable  accuracy,  records.  The  poor 
Princess  still  lingers,  hut  of  course  hopelessly.  But  as  a  set-off  to 
the  melancholy  incidental  to  such  an  event,  there  has  arrived  at 
Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  an  interesting  young  cousin  ^rman 
of  Her  Majesty,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  '  Prince  Chdwig  of 
Hohenlohe  Schillingsfursl.'  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Croker  that  my 
jemmy  is  safe  at  the  Dockyard— thanks  for  all  your  kindness  in 
assisting  me  to  recover  an  umbrella  which  does  not  yet  want  re-cover' 
i»g.  I  expect  to  be  back  in  Hampshire  next  week,  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Ashburton  have  asked  me  to  the  Grange.  Here  I  am,  sitting  in  my 
little  Library  writing  the  most  abject  nonsense,  by  a  fire  piled  Up  like 
a  furnace  ;  it  blows  a  hurricane,  with  cataracts  of  rain.  Worshipful 
Sir,  this  is  my  birthday  ;  but  touching  my  antiquity  as  to  the  half 
antury  and  all  that  sort  of  things 

'■  Whether  I  am  or  no 
That's  ncl  for  you  lo  know. 

"And  30  r  rest  yours  most  truly  and  faithfully, 

"  Theodoeb  E.  Hook. 

..."  The  gallant  Captai" 
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•fatrMdcTefytbingclse  in  the  way  of  drink  that  was  on  the  Tabic 

iR  be  set  sul.    Adieu." 

It  is  amiuing  to  notice  how  he  invariably  puts  "  (five  shillings) " 

parentheses  after  be  has  made  use  of  some  expression  unfit 
magisicnal  can.  Pens  seem  a  fertile  source  of  irritation : 
"a^nm  the  pen  and  duige  mc  fire  shillings,"  U  the  conclusion  of  a 
■cnwl  more  tU^ibt^  if  possible,  than  usual.  Another  commences 
whb  estrai.-agant  language  on  their  shortcomings,  but  he  adds  de- 
pnecalingly :  "  Now,  mind  me,  I  have  sworn  all  this— because  if  you 
ckoose  in  }'Our  Beakistical  power  to  fine  me,  you  may."  Fens 
Mem  to  have  given  trouble  to  Others  besides  himself  : 

"I  hare  paid  your  post-horse  bill — and  receipted  VL  myself— 
n  made  the  large  blot— I  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  write  with 
■f  Pen  ?  '  ^NTiy,  Sir,'  saj-s  Coggan,  after  making  blot  the  second, 
•I  can't  write  at  any  time  ! '  So  he  begged  me  to  sign  per  procu- 
naion.  Seeing  that  he  can't  write  and  1  pay  him  between  two  and 
Arcc  hundred  a  year — what's  the  use  of  literary  attainments  ?  " 

He  pla>-s  with  the  name  and  title  of  his  correspondent  to  an  un- 
Kttuted  extent,  addressing  him  as  "  Biko  carissimc,"  "  Massa 
Beak,"  "Caro  mio  Brodissimo,"  "Dear  Beakum,"  "Beaky,"  "Dr. 
Broderumski."  "  Write  to  me  Beak  Beakause  I  love  to  hear 
ftom  you."  To  sit  on  the  B?nch  he  calls  "  to  Hennify."  Here  is 
one  of  his  bnaken-English  notes  sent  to  his  friend  at  Raymond 
Buildings  : 

"  Eccellentissime  Syrr, — De  rain  weeche  phalls  two  dale  is  two 
do  goode  to  de  Rasses  of  Ascott  phor  de  Morrow— him  will  mack 
de  grond  sopht  for  di  ossis,  band  plaissent  for  di  menn,  beccause 
why  ? — dere  shall  be  no  dust 

"Dont  yew  be  phrightened  by  de  cadent  umiditie  weeche  '■& 
lephresshing  &  weeche  will  turn  two  goode  count  en  di  imtwiung. 

"  Mi  serphant  his  two  weight  hat  de  assiiueum  onteel  I  cum 
phor  yew,  so  Haymews  yoorselph  wid  de  reddeng  or  ryting  basuplese 
to  long  bepbore  dat  Thyme,  weech  shawl  not  i  theenk  be  late.  So 
much  dc  bettr  syns  oui  most  be  hup  aily  &  stim. 

"  I  rimayne  ewers  phathphallee^ 

"Theo  E,  Oncue. 

"  i  Signor  Broadrippo,  Conde  di  Raymond  bilds  Graaini 

Olborneo.     i  theenk  two  be  with  yew  biffor  HelltvcHn." 

Many  of  the  letters  (dated  from    "  Fulamptzywick)  are  esili> 

Tened  with  clever  little  sketches.    Most  are  full  of  excesstvely  b«d 

ptuu,  and  dose  with  tuch  irreterant  remarks  as  **  You  be  blotted* 
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before  the  signature,  which  consisted  generally  of  a  fish-hook  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  or  a  gallows  with  a  hook  depending  from  it. 

Here  arc  two  quotations  which  bring  out  his  kindness  of  heart.  In 
the  first,  lie  has  been  assisting  a  borrower.  We  should  have  imagined 
Hook  was  about  the  last  person  to  whom  one  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
would  apply — among  the  papers  we  find  an  I.O.U.  of  his  own  foi  a 
b^e  sum  : 

"  He  is  ill,  and  all  depends  upon  his  health.  I  may  be  ill  to- 
monow,  and  what  then  ?    Why  I  may  ask  somebody  for  ten  pounds," 

"Will  you  tell  me  who  Mr. is,  who  wishes  me  to  provide  for 

him  and  his  family,  and  sends  me  testimonials  from  Browne,  Yarrell, 
Partington,  Vigors,  and  half  a  dozen  others — who  all  speak  highly  of 
his  skill  in  malacology,  and  of  a  work  which  he  lias  written.  He  is 
only  the  fourth  person  who,  during  this  week,  has  applied  to  me — 
with  testimonials— to  send  them  money,  &c.,  and  although  I  would 
give  the  world  to  it,  and  do  do  all  I  can,  I  really  cannot  afford  it. 
Tell  me  if  you  know  whether  his  book  would  be  likely  to  succeed  if 
I  could  get  it  pushed  into  publication.  I  wish  they  would  not  vex 
me  by  asking  what  I  can't  granL  .  .  .  Write  me  a  line  ...  for  I 
must  answer  bim." 

Here  are  a  couple  of  references  to  his  favourite  beverages  ; 

"The  Port  of  Richardson  is  perfection,  Mrs.  Francis  Hill's 
Jolly  Sailor  says,  any  Port  in  a  Storm — but  thai  is  better  than  any 
I  can  put  into  (myself)  anywhere.  I  went  to  the  Garrick  after,  and 
bad  three  glasses  of  punch  by  way  of  'Saturday  night' — but  this, 
was  an  X.S." 

"  Your  bollU  came  into  play  last  night,  after  my  return — it  is  not 
Shrub,  but  a  most  delicious  substitulefor  Lime  and  Lemon  juice,  and 
with  sugar  makes  admirable  punch  or  pauncli — for  the  one  maketb 
the  other — and  I  went  to  my  nest  overcome  in  regard  of  liquor." 

We  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  aforesaid  beverages  accounted 
in  great  measure  for  his  frequent  complaints  as  to  the  impaired 
■tate  of  his  health.  1'he  following  extracts  bear  allusion  to  physical 
and  mental  suflering : 

"  I  want  change  of  air  rather  than  change  of  scene— I  am  a-weary^ 
and  the  coats  of  my  stomach  are  so 'spiritualized 'that  for  all  'mortal' 
purposes  the  bag  is  useless,  but  I  did  eat  two  '  helps '  of  Turtle  in  the 
buildings  of  Raimondi  on  Tuesday,  since  which  I  think  I  have  not 
*(!«  ouneed'  an  arrival  of  animal  food  in  my  interior." 

"  I  am  not  well — I  have  got  cold,  rheumatism,  fever,  ague,  asthma. 
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a  slight  touch  of  gout  I  think,  Hepatitis,  Erysipelas,  the  tooth-8che^ 
sickness  and  Head-ache,"  &c,  "  I  cannot  say  I  am  ill,  but  still  I  ferf 
a  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  up  to  the  Feast  sacred  to  Genius.  1  will 
go  if  I  can,  but  don't  wait  for  me  later  than  six,  as  there  is  a  degree 
of  what  I  call '  Tossupabiiity '  whether  I  do  or  do  not." 

In  1S38,  he  writes  he  is  full  of  engagements,  "but  in  the  present 
state  of  my  head,  lungs,  and  stomach,  none  of  them  are  likely  \o 
come  off." 

"  I  am  wretchedly  ill  and  out  of  all  spirits — except  brandy,"  and; 
one  letter,  full  of  description  of  his  ailments,  he  signs,  "Angina] 
Pectoris. " 

"  I  suffer  a  good  deal  with  a  pain  in  my  heart.  ...  I  live  in  con* 
stant  anticipation  of  a  snap  there— if  1  lived  in  London,  as  the  Irish- 
man said,  I  should  have  been  dead  seven  years  ago— the  Cough  would 
have  produced  the  climax." 

"  Please  God  I  shall  be  in  Town  Thursday,  but  I  suffer  so  muclbJ 
from  the  atmosphere  tliat  it  is  really  a  torture  to  pass  the  afternoon' 
in  London." 

"The  less  London  air  I  inhale  the  better,  for  I  am  bad.' 

"  I  carefully  eschew  even  the  least  w/iV/ificd  parts  of  the  capital.' 

"  I  am  better,  and  hope  Ankcrwyke  may  mend  me — it  is  all 
mend." 

"  I  have  had  a  severe  relapse  .  .  .  and  am  now  brainless.' 

On  July  24,  i84r,  he  writes  : 

"  I  am  in  bed,  having  lieen  hit  by  the  hardest  bilious  attack  man 
ever  had.  ...  I  believe  it  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  adop- 
tion of  the  much  desired  '  air  and  exercise '  scheme.  I  drove  to 
Ditton  and  back  on  Monday,  20  miles,  and  fished  7  hours,  and 
when  I  returned,  felt  exceedingly  giddy.  I  felt  obliged  to  go  to 
bed.  ...  I  shall,  please  God,  be  carried  or  lifted  dow-n  stairs 
afternoon.  ...  I  cannot  write  more  fore  I  am  weakened 
belief." 

Tiius  ends  the  last  letter  iii  the  seriM.  Hook  died  the  followinf 
month,  on  August  24,  1841,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two;  and  Mr.  Broderipwas  one  of  those  who  subscribed  £100  to  free 
his  family  from  immediate  embarrassment.  His  cottage  was  long 
since  pulled  down,  and  the  sole  record  of  him  now  remaining  at 
Fulhara  is  the  plain  upright  tombstone  which  marks  the  spot  where 

:  it  is  within  a  stone's-cast  of  the  garden  to  which 
attached 

Extracts  are  rarely  satisfactory — they  fail  in  doing  justice 
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writer  or  to  give  pleasure  to  their  reader,  and  we  fear  the  fore« 
going  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  can  but  hope 
that  the  glimpses  they  give  of  the  everyday  life  of  a  remarkable 
man  may  prove  of  some  slight  interest,  and  plead  in  extenuation,  first, 
that  Hook  was  by  no  means  a  good  writer  of  letters,  and  secondly, 
that  we  have  felt  ourselves  debarred  from  printing  much  which  would 
have  given  coherency  to  the  remainder. 

We  tie  up  the  packets  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and  of 
pity.  Through  all  the  later  correspondence  there  runs  a  vein  of 
sadness ;  some,  which  we  have  not  ventured  to  touch  in  this  article^  ttt 
almost  pathetic.  With  all  his  opportunities  he  was  not  a  happy  man. 
"  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful" 

FRANCIS  GLEDSTANES  WAUGH. 
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PETER'S   IVOOING. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  UFE. 

WHY  didn't  I  many  Mary  Jane ?  Well,  ITl  jest  teU  'ee. 
When  I  tras  a  young  chap,  I  worked  along  o'  Fanner 
SbnniS  np  at  Fowley.  Twcrc  a  dairy  farm,  as  ye  know,  and  farmer 
ndhii  missis  were  jest  about  workers,  allcrs  at  it  from  dawn  to 
dnk)  not  that  they'd  much  call,  soein'  as  they'd  only  got  one  child, 
Uifj  Jane.  But  lor  I  they  were  that  set  upon  that  gal,  for  alt  the 
void  like  a  hen  wi'  one  chick,  and  nothing  would  content  the  old 
^MHOan  but  that  Mary  Jane  should  go  to  skule  and  learn  the  pianny, 
Ao'  the  and  the  maister  didn't  theiisclves  know  "  B  from  a  bull's 
Alt,"  M  the  nyin'  is. 

ThcK'i  too  much  pumny-work  gom'  on  in  these  days,  I'm  toald. 
An  ireiy  well  k»  gentlefolks,  and  sich  loike,  but  not  for  wotkin'  folkii 
•eci  I,  it  makes  'em  good  for  nought  so  far  as  I  see.  Teach  the 
young  uns  to  read  their  Bibles  and  write  their  names,  and  if  they 
has  the  nack  o'  lamin',  lor,  thcyll  lam,  as  many  a  one  has  done 
afore ! 

But  the  missis  thought  as  how  by  lamin'  the  pianny,  Mary  Jane 
would  became  a  lady,  when,  as  everyone  knows,  ye  can't  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ears,  so  what  came  of  it  ?  ^^lly,  when  that 
there  gal  was  "finiihed,"  as  her  poor  old  mother  called  it,  she 
wer'n't  "  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red-herrin',"  as  the 
sayin'  is. 

I  had  been  worken  up  at  the  farm  some  years,  and  farmer 
kind  o'  took  to  me,  and  so  did  the  missis,  I  will  say  that ;  so  one 
day,  when  I  were  sortin'  taters  in  the  oul-'ouse,  and  she  were 
a-helpin'  a  bit,  sezs  she  : 

"Peter,  how  is  it  yc  ain't  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  married? — ye're 
twenty -sivin  about." 

I  had  been  a-thinkin'  of  Bessie  Larkins,  but  I  didn't  tell,  see. 
So  I  sezs : 

"  Plenty  o'  time  for  that,  missis  ! " 

"  Maybe  there  is,"  was  what  she  said  ;  "  but  I  was  wondoin* 
•WW  as  to  what  ye  tlunks  o'  our  Mary  Jane." 
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Well,  lo  be  plain,  I  fancied  she  were  a  bit  loo  top-lofty  for  I ;  but 
as  my  ole  mother  used  to  zay,  "  Don't  'ee  many  for  money,  but  go 
where  money  is  ; "  so  I  jest  bided  a  bit  afore  I  said,  artful  loike  : 

"  Do  'ee  think  as  how  she'd  look  at  a  chap  loike  I,  missis  ? " 

"  Try  her,  Peter,"  seis  she,  a-snickering. 

So  the  next  Sunday,  as  we  come  out  o'  church,  I  asks  Mary 
Jane  to  go  for  a  walk  wi'  I,  which  she  seemed  moighty  pleased  to 
do  ;  but  lor  !  she  were  that  foine,  all  frills  and  furbelows,  with  a 
purrj'sol,  100  !  that  I  were  a-most  ashamed  for  the  village  chaps  to 
see  her  alongside  o'  I,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  she  neither ; 
not  loike  when  Bessie  were  wi'  I.  So  on  we  goes,  she  a  mincin'  loike 
a  cat  on  hot  bricks,  and  there  was  I,  for  all  the  warld  loike  a  toad 
under  a  hurrer,  all  the  whoiles  a-wishin'  I  never  asked  she  to  take  a 
walk.  By'm-by  we  come  up  to  a  field  o'  turmuts  which  I'd  a-hoe'd 
a  day  or  two  afore,  and  a  night's  rain  had  brought  'em  up  foine. 
Sezs  Mary  Jane  with  her  purryso!  top  a-tween  her  hps  : 

"  How  wonderful  are  the  works  o'  Natur." 

"Natur  be  all  very  well,"seys  I,  "  but  if  that  there  field  had 
been  left  to  Natur,  ne'er  a  turmul  would  a  been  there  for  weeds,  so 
I  tell  'ee  plain." 

Mary  Jane  she  tossed  up  her  head  scornful  loike,  and  the  flowers 
and  ribbons  in  her  bonnet  jest  about  niddled  and  noddled  ;  so  on 
we  goes,  till  as  I  moinds  we  come  to  that  stile  which  leads  into 
Higher  Croft,  and  as  I  was  a  going  to  help  she  over  into  the  field 
she  stopped,  and  pointed  with  her  purrj-sol  at  a  old  sow  wi'  a  Utter 
o'  young  uns  as  were  a-grubbin'  up  the  acams  jest  about. 

"  Mr.  Peter,  look  at  that  creature  !  But  it  reminds  me  so  of  dear 
Mr.  Hogg,"  and  how  she  did  snicker  surely.  "  Have  you  ever  read 
Hogg's  tales  ? " 

"  Mary  Jane,"  sezs  I,  quite  wrath,  "I've  a  read  my  Bible  and 
Catechism,  and  that's  as  much  as  most  folks  can,  so  don't  'ee  go  to 
make  game  o'  I ;  hog's  tales,  indeed  !  Ye'll  be  sayin'  next  as  how 
cats  can  grin,"  Wi'  that  I  tarns  about  a  bit  houghish,  when  who 
should  I  see  but  young  Squire  close  at  hand,  and  it's  my  belie/  as 
how  Mary  Jane  had  aseen  him  all  along,  and  wanted  to  show  off 
her  laniin'  to  him.     Hog's  tails,  indeed  !     I  niver  got  over  that  ! 

At  last  we  got  back  whoam,  and  I  were  mortal  tired,  I  tell  'ce  ; 
howsomevcr,  I  took  out  Bessie  arter  I  had  milked  the  cows  that 
night,  and  wasn't  a  bit  weary  then. 

Slill,  I  were  civil  to  Mary  Jane,  and  didn't  ask  Bess  to  say  "Yes," 
leastways  not  then,  and  p'raps  niver  should  but  for  Mary  Jane's  own 
Ciult,  tho'  I'm  thankful  now  as  never  was  that  I  did"''  " 
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'Twere  Tair  day  ;  the  maister  had  gone  with  some  heirers 
left  about  the  place,  and  the  missis  she  were  at  ihe  wash-tub — the 
'ooman  as  used  to  come  bein'  down  wi'  rheumatics. 

"  Wilt  moind  scraps  to-day,  Peter  ?    I  be  that  pushed  wi'  w( 
there  be  ne'er  a  minnit  to  get  dinner," 

"  Talers  and  sarit  u'U  do  for  I,  missis,  don't  'ee  fash,"  for  I  see'd 
she  were  rale  yet  and  weary.  Arl  the  whiles  I  year'd  Mary  Jane  a 
twiddling  at  that  there  blessed  pianny,  Instead  on  her  'elpin'  the  poor 
fagged  mother. 

"  Nay,  but  theell  have  summat  else  a'sides  talers  and  sarlt, 
lad,"  for  the  missis  she  talk  countrified  at  toimes.  "I'll  call  Mary  J; 
and  she'll  fry  thee  some  bacon  rashers,  she  be  a  'andy  maaid, 
I  sezs  it  as  shouldn't  mabbe." 

Wi'  that  she  obpens  the  door  into  the  'ouse-place,  as  we  carb 
in  our  parts,  and  sezs  out  loud  ; 

"  Mary  Jane  !  I  wants  thee,  lass." 

The  moosic  stopped  sudden,  not  that  I  ever  cared  for  the  noi 
she  made  on  that  pianny,     I  knows  what  rale  good  moosic  is,  for  \'\ 
asung  in  our  choir  this  many  a  year,  and  played  double  bass  too 
when  I  were  young  ;  but  the  missis,  poor  soul,  thought  a  deal  of 
Mary  Jane's  tunes,     Howsomever,  in  she  comes,  dressed  up  loike 
Squire's  lady  instead  of  a  farmer's  darter. 

"  What  is  it,  mar  ?  "  she  snapped  out,  as  cross  as  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head ;  she  allers  said  "  par  and  mar "  since  she  had  been  to  that, 
grand  skule  at  Frampton.    "  Mother  and  father"  was  not  pnl 
she  told  us. 

"  Will  'ee  fry  some  rashers  for  Peter's  dinner?    I've  cut 
'andy  for  thee,  and  there's  the  pan  on  the  fire." 

I  sat  by  wi'  a  dish  of  mealy  taters  a  peelin'  on  'em  "ready, 
thinks  I  to  me-self,  "  if  I  waits  for  that  bacon,  I  shall  be  clemmed.' 

For  she  look  'em  up  wi'  a  fork  as  if  the  wholesome  meat  waa 
pisen,  holden  it  off  from  she  wi'  her  nose  turned  up  in  the  air,  and 
then  flopped  *cm  into  the  pan,  making  the  fat  spurt  out  loike  a  good 
un  at!  over  her  fine  frock. 

"  Horrid  stuff  I  "  sezs  she,  in  a  tiff;  "  I  wish  people  would 
proper  food." 

I  went  on  wi'  my  talers  and  s.irlL  All  at  ance  up  bUued  the  fat,' 
and  Mary  Jane  she  screams  out  loike  mad. 

"What  be'st  thee  doing?"  calls  out  tlie  missis  from  the 
wash -'us. 

"  The  nasty  thing's  all  on  fire,"  she  screamed. 

"  Ye've  no  call  to  mind,  missis,  111  see  to  it,"  says  I.     So  I  pi 
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out  the  bbzc,  and  poured  out  all  the  black  fat  into  the  hog-lub  asi<Ie 
the  back  door. 

Mary  Jane  niver  so  much  as  said  "  Thank'ee,"  but,  looking  aa 
cross  as  two  slicks,  goes  on  with  her  frying,  I  went  back  to  my 
taters  and  sarlt. 

"  None  of  that  muck  for  me,"  thinks  I. 

I  was  eating  away,  as  toime  was  gettin'  on  to  sen-e  the  pigs,  when 
out  screams  Mar)'  Jane  again  in  that  fakless  way  of  hers. 

"  Oh  1  do  come  here,  mar ;  all  this  nasty  bacon  is  curlin'  up,  it 
won't  keep  flaL" 

"  La  bless  the  lass  ! "  cried  the  poor  tired  soul,  as  in  she  come  to 
■ee  what  was  the  matter,  wiping  her  arms  with  her  apron,  for  she'd 
jest  taken  'em  out  o'  the  soap-suds ;  "  whativer  be  up  wi'  thee  ? " 

"  I  can't  fry  this  bacon,"  says  Mary  Jane ;  "  and  look  what  a 
mess  I'm  in  too  1 " 

"  Get  away  do,"  said  ttic  missis,  out  o'  patience  at  last  with  young 
madam's  whimsies ;  "a  pretty  poor  man's  wife  theell  be." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife,"  sezs  she, 

"  Nor  a  nth  one's  either,"  thinks  I ;  "  for  a  man  wi'  money  will 
want  summut  better  nor  the  loikes  o'  you  for  his  cash  ; "  but  I  ieJ 
DOthtn',  only,  as  I  went  out,  I  sezs  to  the  poor  old  missis  : 

"  I've  had  my  dinner,  thank'ee,  ma'am " — I  was  allers  a  civil 
ehap— "so  don't  'ee  fash  about  fr)'ing  any  more,  leastways  not  for 
I."  Wi'  that  I  goes  out  to  serve  the  pigs,  which  were  makin'  a  rare 
noise  for  their  food. 


That  night,  arter  I  done  work,  I  cleaned  myself  up,  and  went  to 
see  Bessie  I^rkins  ;  and  in  less  than  three  months  we  were  "  called 
home"  at  church,  which  is  what  they  sera  in  our  f)art  for  "pubUshin' 
the  banns  "  ;  and  a  good  wife  has  Bessie  been  to  I.  There  she  sits  t 
She  knew  what  work  was,  and  did  it  too,  hann'  lived  with  old  Miss 
Smiles  for  nigh  upon  fifteen  year. 

As  for  Mary  Jane,  she  niver  got  a  husband  wi'  all  her  money, 
for  the  old  folks  left  her  a  tidy  bit. 

You  see  she  warn't  eddicated  enough  to  make  a  lady  on  'er,  and 
the  little  bit  o'  pianny  playin',  and  such  loike,  spiled  her  for  reglar 
work.  Depend  upon  it,  a  real  lady  can  turn  her  hand  to  anything, 
and  isn't  ashamed  to  own  it ;  why  I've  known  some  as  could  do  any 
mortal  thing,  and  yet  well  fit  to  sit  down  in  Queen  Victoria's  own 
drawin'-room  1 

So  that's  why  I  never  married  Mary  Jane. 

PENLEY   KEYD. 
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E    BASQUES:    THEIR   COUNTRY 
AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

'VSXS.  b  sa  dd  '9wxA  nab  s<i^  extremdr  popular,  which 
ooBinas  the  liaBonng  wwdi: 

Qb*!  «■  M  Buqw  cl  boa  CbrMeB, 
QB*aB  m  deaz  ■■top  pon  tovt  Iws  — 
Vninst  OB  B'a  booin  de  rica  I  (h>.) 

'  *c&  I  rdsanbcT  the  happy  time  when  I  &nt  heotd  the  mosic 
rt  KUtttbble  •oc^  t 

iks  t  it  is  mate  Uun  fotty  yean  aga     Nature  was  smiling 

adttt;  tbeboCnytoftbenudsmninef  sun  were  stinging  OUT  backs, 

foong  schoolfellow  and  myself  trudged  01,-er  a  wide  sandy  plain, 

jibt  ht-  sang  the  abore  wcwds  to  a  slow,  swinging,  dreamy  movement, 

that  riveted  m  j  attentioo,  and  called  forth  emotions  which  were  quite 

new  to  me. 

The  lad  had  Basque  blood  in  his  reins  ;  he  was  going  to  his 
birthplace,  for  it  was  hoUday  time  ;  and  though  we  were  yet  a  good 
many  miles  from  the  Spanbh  Basque  countiy,  the  impresston  made 
by  the  song  placed  us  there  in  thought,  enabled  us  to  bear  the  beat, 
to  think  less  of  our  thirst,  and  to  go  boldly  on  until  we  gained  the 
refreshing  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees,  amidst  which  arose  the  ddi^t- 
ful  munnuT  of  a  sparkling  brook,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  Bayonn^ 
thraughakind  of  wooded  glen,  called  by  the  peasants  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  where  we  intended 
to  stop. 

Then,  indeed,  I  little  thought  that  the  mystery  connected  with 
the  Basque  race  would  one  day  be  revealed  to  me — that  I  should,  in 
years  10  come,  take  up  my  pen  to  solve  a  problem  that  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  eminent  antiquaries  and  philologists  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Whilst  the  plaintive  melody  was  still  ringing  in  my  eats  I 
pictured  to  myself  a  member  of  that  interesting  race  wending  his  way 
along  a  tortuous  mountain  path,  preceded  by  his  two  mules.     He  wai 
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a  good  Christian,  said  the  song,  and  he  wanted  nothing  !  T«-o  pack- 
mules,  a  Bible  to  read  on  Sunday,  a  lovely  country  at  the  fool  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  a  delicious  climate  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve — 
what  more  could  any  one  desire  ? 

Even  in  those  early  days  I  had  heard  of  the  tambour  de  Basque, 
or  tambourine,  a  musical  instrument  which  from  earliest  childhood 
had  filled  my  mind  with  the  most  romantic  ideas.  I  had  a  vague 
notion  also  of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  f>eople  of  those 
regions  and  of  their  counir)-,  for  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  who  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  Legion  in  1836,  had  shown  me  some  beautiful 
water-colour  sketches  which  he  had  made  iji  Guipuzcoa,  and  they 
were  welt  calcuLited  to  cliarm  the  mind  and  warm  the  heart  of  an 
English  schoolboy  who  had  not  yet  seen  any  foreign  country. 

Indeed,  before  I  left  England  lo  live  the  best  part  of  my  life 
abroad,  there  were  three  distinct  classes  of  vagabond  beings  that 
had  a  peculiarly  fascinating  interest  for  me  :  the  Gypsies,  the  Nortli 
American  Indians,  and  the  Basques.  The  first  attracted  me  by  my 
coining  constantly  in  contact  with  them  whilst  roaming  through  the 
country  lanes  of  Warwickshire,  and  by  my  having  learnt  a  little  of 
their  language,  a  coarse  mixture  of  Sanscrit  and  English  slang. 

My  attention  was  riveted  to  the  second  by  the  exciting  tales  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  which  were  read  during  hours  that  should  have 
been  devoted  to  Greek  and  mathematics  j  and  the  third,  the 
Basques,  were,  to  my  uncultivated  mind,  wrapped  in  a  web  of 
romantic  mystery  which  rendered  them  a  subject  of  the  most  keen 
curiosity. 

What  are  the  Basques  ?  That  is  a  question  I  have  many  times 
asked  of  my  Flemish,  Walloon,  and  French  friends.  But  no  person 
seemed  able  to  give  me  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  They  were  a 
fine  race  of  people,  I  was  told,  living  in  a  lovely  region  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  a  race  of  unknown  origin,  sneaking  an  unkmnon 
tongue,  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  no  other  people 
could  understand,  the  nature  of  which  had  never  been  discovered. 
They  were  altogether  a  most  peculiar  race,  having  remarkable 
characteristics,  and  they  were  the  inventors  of  the  tambourine. 

Such  was  the  whole  of  the  information  I  could  elicit, 

1  believe  it  was  also  mentioned  that  they  were  remarkably 
honest — a  quality  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  song  said  that  a  Basque  had  two  mules,  was  a  good 
Christian,  and  wanted  nothing  ;  and  the  music  10  which  the  words 
are  set  is  a  languid,  flowing  melody  which  makes  you  feel  that  it 
describes  the  most  conlenled  people  in  the  whole  world.  Now,  con- 
rcL\xx.    sa  1984-  D  U 


M  beat  modi  interested  b 
iM^ae  pBvaBB  <rf  Eisace  vtd  %«in,  there 
'  vnAs^ttB^md  most  of  these  ^re  of  a 
ftBOHB;.  Th^  an  also  much  too  leanied 
tf  Ac  piUc  K  laqges.  I  should  tncntiaB 
■■9M  I  igMJi  *  tl  WdMter.  puUtdked  m 
am  of  vWch  ■  fedjr  cspUned  by  the  tide. 
>  was  K  learned  chemis, 
r  )W5  in  London,  also 
A  ho^  B  tK9.  hit  ftrin  book  cUed  "  Jjt  Vexbe  basque.' 
d  Vas  Ept  vaoK  a  paanur  and  dictiooaiy 
flrdieBM^»hi«Mgi^«kaA«B>  pwhfciicd  at  Puis  ia  1874101] 
iS;^  ;  andiB  iBSa  fiakmar  Vmsat  pwbWiedap  interesting  Me 
book  enbtled  "Les  BuqKt.*  TlttaaMe  writer  also  translated  (ran 
tkc  Hu^nian  d>e  '  Eaqr  on  Ae  Pajgin  Language^*  by  F.  Ribaiy. 
The  Buqae  {)eai^  (li^Hhcs  ba\'e  long  enjoj^  a  good  reputation 
far  talcs,  pnmb^  and  nap  :  j  :  -  /  ~  .->■  specimens  of  their 
■osic,  poUnhed  (widi  Mi  oolo^  .  ''Vflkinson  in  1839, 

ve  hm  a  «x>rk  (7  SaUabeny, "  Chants  populaires  Basques,"  wbidt 
a[^>eared  at  Bayonoe  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war ;  and 
aootha  by  Ccn^oand,  "  Conies  populaiies  Basques,"  published  at 
Pas,  one  half  in  iS;4aAd  the  other  half  in  1881. 

To  these  works  we  must  add  the  "Htstoire  des  Basques,"  by 
BelzuDce,  1847;  "Le  Pays  Basque,"  by  Fr.  Michel,  1857,  and 
Oibenart's  "  Provexbes  Basques,"  which  originally  appeared  in  1657, 
and  of  which  a  new  edition  was  pubhshed  in  1847.  There  is  also 
an  old  work  in  Spanish,  by  Zamacola,  published  in  three  vols,  in  i8t8, 
with  the  title,  "  Historia  de  las  Naciones  bascas,"  which  is  now  very 
rarety  met  with,  even  in  lai^e  public  libraries. 

To  all  these  works  wc  axe  indebted  for  a  mass  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  Basque  pe<^le  and 
tli.-ir  language  still  remains  as  great  a  m>-stery  as  ever.  I  shall 
I  rutcavour,  nevertheless,  to  solve  this  apparently  intricate  problem. 

WrUiif  ilic  present  lines  of  railway  existed,  by  which  we  can  travel 
•liK'i  lly  ftinn  I'aria  to  Madrid  by  way  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  it 
wn*  n  niiiBtilorable  undertaking  to  reach  the  Basque  Frovinoes  of 
.'~)inlit.  Ill  ifl,|C,  Wilkinson,  as  surgeon  to  his  regimen^  wait  by 
»(-«,  I'l  1847,  Alemmdre  Dumas,  the  great  novelist,  went  I7  poit- 
>lit>  lin<,\  (-t>nv\\.    He  teU&  u%  m  tvv&  "  Im^iessioos  de  Voyign" 
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that,  having  met  with  delays  on  the  way  to  Bordeaux,  he  entered 
that  city  by  one  gate,  whilst  the  coach  for  Bayonne,  by  which  he  was 
to  have  proceeded,  left  by  the  other — a  common  occurrence  in  those 
days.  My  mode  of  travel,  a  few  years  later,  «'as  tramping  on  foot 
from  village  to  wllage,  with  the  knapsack  on  the  back,  a  geological 
hammer  tn  the  hand,  and  a  Scotch  shepherd's  plaid  to  ward  off  cold 
or  rain,  sending  forward  ray  portmanteau  by  train,  boat,  or  diligence 
10  the  lai^er  towns  on  the  route.  But  though  the  country  has 
scarcely  changed,  the  Basque  people  are  not  exactly  what  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Emigration  is  decimating 
them,  and  like  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  and  the  gypsies 
with  us,  another  century  or  two  will  probably  cause  them  to 
disappear  almost  entirely,  unless  some  unforeseen  change  should 
occur. 

In  Inivelling  through  Europe  on  foot,  which  is  the  only  way  of 
Icnowing  it  thoroughly,  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  faii  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  diversity  of  peasant  languages,  which  often 
crop  up  when  least  expected.  Not  that  they  can  alt  be  termed 
"  languages "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  these  patoh,  or 
dialects,  have  no  grammar,  and  little  or  no  literature,  written  or  oral. 
Even  in  Great  Britain  we  hear,  almost  every  day,  specimens  of  the 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  g>'psy,  and  tramp  dialects  ;  and  various  brogues 
assail  the  ear  of  the  tourist  in  every  county  of  our  kingdom.  If  we 
take  the  boat  from  London  to  Ostend,  we  come  at  once  in  contact 
with  French  and  Flemish.  If  we  go  a  little  further,  into  what  is 
called  le  pays  de  Liege,  we  get  French  and  Walloon,  with  a  little 
Flemish  and  German.  Through  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  East  a 
man  must  be  a  greater  linguist  than  was  Mezzofanti  himself,  to  be 
able  to  converse  with  some  of  the  people  he  happens  to  meet  on  the 
roads  or  in  the  Uivems.  As  we  approach  the  Pyrenees  we  do  not 
6nd  the  French  language  suddenly  dropped  for  pure  Spanish,  but  we 
come  upon  the  Gascon  dialect  and  the  Basque  language. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful  and,  perhaps,  a  useless  task  to  endea- 
vour to  unravel  the  origin  of  these  various  peasant  idioms;  indeed,  no 
such  attempt  would  now  be  made  for  the  Basque  language  had  it  not 
been  for  ages  past  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  because  a  cloud  of  mystery  has  been  spread  over  both 
the  language  (as  to  its  origin)  and  the  Basque  people  themselves, 
whom  many  persons  believe  to  rival  in  antiquity  the  ancient  Guanchcs 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  Vet  we  shall  see  that  the  Basques  were  quite 
Unknown  before  medieval  limes,  and  we  shall  point  out  in  the  course 
»f  the  following  pages  that  they  are,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  a 
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m^memtM^  afBO^aioa  has  been  opened  iip 
he  poitfe  «A*  m^tiUt  m  loljr  tfaose  wild,  thixily 
I M  Ar  laA  aCTW— o  ■  Asunct  abeooe  came 
B  bite  oTtbe  TareDmla 
■('by  «kkli  the  nctims  were 
i  ^Ko,  the  tambomba 
1  dxslncts  around 
1  ori^a — and  not 
twcknow  to  the  con- 
•  on  Eastern  origin. 
t  the  tunbourine  was 
■  by  ThtA  m  the  my  earliest  ages 
•rdhewdi.  Ha^HthecaaacfyaH&af  Tannto,  both  the  lan- 
jMgK  mJ  ihe  tfcir>.tiiriri  <rf  the  peoffc  show  an  admuctuie  of  the 
Aabk  diaei^  Suae  ste  <|tiK  Saocens  even  u  the  present  day, 
JHtMlheirfMBeeafifaeHoaaisdzstiacthrtiaceaUeia  the  people 

AaodaanaKkvkeripctksof  the  Basque  people  as  "cette 
nAate  ooe  doai  Vanpae  m  pod  dans  la  miit  des  temps."  Yet  no 
mtm  !■•  he^  afak  to  fad  any  tnce  of  ibem  in  literature  fiinher  back 
thHi  Ifae  period  of  Ae  Middle  Agrs  ;  ind  the  examinatioD  oT  the 
ikafc  taken  boa  tM  tanfas  in  Gnipaacoa,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pressit  lepcesenratTTES  of  the  taoe^  shows  oo  tmifonnity,  no  charac- 
teristic feuure,  nothing  that  would  distinguish  them  from  the  skulls 
of  a  nKNkrn  Spaniard  or  of  a  Frenchman. 

>\~ith  regaid  to  the  Basques  beii%  "  a  valiant  race,"  their  earlier 
history  points  to  tbeii  being  little  better  than  outlaws,  bandits,  and 
vagabonds  of  the  lowest  type,  whaKva  thej  may  be  at  i»esent. 
Cenainly  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  Basque  peasants  of  the 
present  day ;  they  aic  imiversaUy  praised  for  their  honesty,  fruity, 
and  industry— here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  contentment  mentioned 
in  the  song. 

Uliat  is  most  surprising  to  a  Spaniard  or  a  Frerichman  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  enters  the  beautiful  Basque  Provinces,  is  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  language  of  the  people.  I  have  used 
the  expression  "  beautiful  Basque  Provinces,"  as  others  have  done 
before ;  let  me  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  theta  and  their 
peasant  inhabitants  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  time. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  made  a  run  by 
railway  through  Bayonne  to  Biarritz  and  on  to  San  Sebastian  and  the 
villages  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  who  may  have  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
visit  the  iron-stone  mines  of  Bilbao,  and  thus  penetrated,  easily  and 
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Ittmnously,  a  little  way  tnto  tfac  Bkaqae  xum^f,  wmf^a§  a  paor 
pedestrian  student  tiainpiai 
uking  months  to  covet  the 
but  they  will  not  have 
nor  have  experienced  the 

The  whole  regioD  of  the 
least  nine  montbi  of  the  yea^ 
in  the  Basqtie  Pnmnces  tspecsIiMljr  beifltiMaiid  J^BM^i^  Ii 
not  difficult  to  disoorer  that  the  Fieack  and  SfiaiA  ■■■fittJKa 
and  the  same  people  having  the 
language.  In  the  Ficncli  pcoraiee  ttia  bqp 
shores  of  the  Ba;  of  USacxf 
the  Spanish  Basque 
soon  as  n-e  leave 
House  at  Irun,  we  are  in  die  heat  «f  Ae  BfM  Jiartrl  Sane  «f 
the  most  pictnresqae  fcxaSliM  asr  UfJisff.  rnKlwiba,  Sm 
Sebastian,  and  Henttnt,  whii^  aw  il »  CsipnOM^  Ae  |Wat  «fdK 
Basque  PronoccL  AtFanpcbnaadiCViBaiiihaivcflMatBanoh 
the  language  b  coniUndif  heaid  iko,  Aoa^  a(  dw  kuer  ^acc  it  m 
not  DOW  to  fteqncfMijr  OK^  a*  bige  nwaliai  cf  ioBlpi  ami  in 
have  been  irapocted  ibere  of  faie  fem. 

The  whole  of  this  kndr  aad  nried 
med,  gay  and  very  nnuiy,  yet  iwapwa 
of  Spain,  has  beea  governed,  since  sSyt^  Kke  odicr  parts  <tf  ifae 
Peninsula,  though  it  had  pcenoady  a  ipenal  pdibal  miMiii ;  and 
it  has  long  been  the  headqnartcn  of  Ac  ^•^^vr  A  peat  portiOD  is 
nowttarened  by  the  railroad  froai  Paris  to  Madrid,  Md  by  the  bws 
wfaicb  nm  from  Madrid  to  Hcndqw,  and  frnn  Bordeam  lo  Jiaa. 
Other  btancb  lines  cstend  from  Bayqnne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port 
and  from  Pi^ro  to  Saint  Palais. 

The  western  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  vOT 
the  passage  tbrou^  which  tiavellen  from  Spain 
Fiance.    The  Moors  toolc  (be  route ;  rt  was  aho  through  this  diMria 
chat  the  [Kigrins  of  the  twetfih  century  passed. 

The  genera]  aspect  of  the  country  is  most  picturesque.  Cuhtvated 
f4ains  and  pretty  villages  alternate  with  hills  covered  with  beeches  or 
fits,  just  what  we  see  in  Waldcck  and  other  pans  of  Germany  (but 
leu  wooded),  and  in  some  parts  of  Herefordshire,  with  here  and  there 
<temps  of  elms,  oaks,  and  chestnuts.  The  i-ine  is  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  along  with  fields  of  com  or  maixe,  which  is  as  fine  here  as  in 
Lombordy.  A  considerable  part  of  Ibe  country  is  uncultivated  and 
^^Bvered  with  ferns,  heather,  or  gorse  bushes.     Here  and  there  we 
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have  a  \ery  prettj  villa  *-ith  the  red  pimento  trailing  over  the  w 
the  door  wide  open,  and  Ihe  chimney  on  the  red  tiled  roof  a 
smoking.  Attached  to  the  house  is  the  kitchen  garden  and  the 
orchard  filled  with  apple  trees,  which,  again,  recalls  to  our  mind 
certain  beautiful  parts  of  Herefordshire.  White  villas,  with  red-tiled 
roofs,  dot  the  landscape  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  Tlie  roads  are  not 
in  very  good  condition,  and  would  often  dishearten  a  cyclist,  but 
they  are  admirable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  forming,  as  they  do, 
a  charming  portion  of  the  fine  landscape.  In  whatever  direction  wc 
happen  to  turn  we  see  hills,  moderately  elevated,  more  or  less 
wooded,  and  among  them  cultivated  valleys,  rivulets,  rocks,  pretty 
villa  residences,  and  high  trees  jutting  up  against  the  pure  blue  sky, 
which,  in  its  turn,  melts  on  the  horizon  into  the  deep  aiuie  of  the 

The  general  mildness  of  the  climate  is  favourable  to  agriculture  ; 
rain  is  frequent,  and  very  abundant,  and  the  proximity  of  ihe  Bay  of 
Biscay  prevents  the  effects  of  disastrous  droughts,  whilst  the  hot  and 
dry  south-east  wind  tempers  the  cold  of  winter.  Vet  with  all  these 
advantages  the  Basque  people  are  very  backward  in  agriculture,  as 
they  are  in  many  other  respects.  Perhaps  m.aize  (Indian  corn)  is 
their  most  important  crop,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep  the  main  source 
of  wealth.  As  in  Latin,  the  word  peeunia  comes  from  pccus,  so,  in 
the  Basque  language,  the  word  aberals  (rich)  comes  from  aixre  (a 
flock  of  sheep).  Corn,  oil,  and  cyder,  as  well  as  wine,  are  producedj 
but  the  latter,  being  stored  and  transported  in  goat-skins,  acquires  a 
peculiar  flavour,  which  is  not  mucii  relished  by  foreigners.  Most 
articles  of  manufacture  made  by  the  Basque  people  themselves  ai 
those  actually  used  in  the  country,  such  as  certain  agricultural  im^ 
ments,  caps  called  boiiie  (which  reminds  us  of  our  English  v 
"  bonnet"),  and  a  coarse  cloth  called  mam'gvis.  At  St.  ]a 
they  cure  fish  with  salt,  and  there  are  some  salt  works  in  Guipiu 
Other  industries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  em^ 
foreign  labour. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  emigration  to  South  America  has  in- 
creased largely,  and  at  present  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  Mexico, 
and  Havannah  conUin  a  considerable  number  of  Basques.  Their 
peculiar  language  is  sometimes  heard  even  tn  Canada  ;  and  old  wriM^~ 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  certain  Basque  navigators  disc 
America  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Here  and  there  on  the  picturesque  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  » 
pretty  river,  and  among  the  rocks  and  rugged  cliiTs  rising  from  i 
very  edge  of  the  water,  above  the  creeks  and  hard  sands  of  n 
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beaches,  may  be  seen  old-fashioned  seaports,  fast  decaying.  They 
are  now  mere  haunts  of  fishennen  and  trawlers,  though  once  the 
homes  of  the  hardy  buccaneers  who  used  to  infest  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  English  Channel  when  Spain  was  a  maritime  power.  It  was 
hence  that  started  the  famous  Admiral  Ei  Cano,  who  first  went  round 
the  world  in  Magellan's  remaining  ship,  and  the  best  sailors  of  the 
'fleet,  under  the  Basque  admirals  Oquendo  and  Chunuca,  which 
Ibught  against  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
Uttle  Basque  villages  near  the  coast  that  came  the  navigator  Legazfri, 
who  discovered  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  archipelagos  in  the 
Far  East,  where  Basque  sailors  planted  the  flag  of  Castile  more  than 
three  centuries  ago. 

This  fine  race  of  men  still  gives  Spain  some  of  her  best  seamen ; 
lere  is  now  on  the  boisterous  waves  a  fleet  of  more  than  1,500 
fishing  boats,  each  manned  by  six  or  seven  hands,  and  daily  at  work 
1  the  briny  billows,  except  when  the  fierce  north-easterly  wind 
obliges  them  to  lie  quiet  for  a  time  in  their  creelcs  and  ports. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  from  the  neigh- 
■bourhood  of  Bayonne  to  MauiSon,  Navarre,  Guipuzcoa,  Alava  and 
Bisca)-a,  is  at  the  present  moment  just  under  one  million  of  souls. 
But  emigration  is  annually  decreasing  this  figure.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
in  the  harbours  of  San  Sebastian  or  Passaje,  to  meet  with  bands  of 
poorly-clad  Basques,  men  and  women,  dancing  the  fandango  on  the 
public  squares  to  the  sound  of  the  tambourine  and  jew's-harp,  or 
singing  some  of  their  national  songs  prior  to  taking  their  departure 
for  foreign  lands ;  whilst  their  curious  boxes,  of  an  elongated,  pen- 
tagonal shape,  quite  characteristic,  lie  about  at  the  inns  and  railway 
Stations.  Only  the  other  day  we  saw  at  \Vaterloo  Station  in  London 
a  .fine,  sturdy  specimen  of  the  Basque  race  with  his  characteristic 
blue  boina,  and  honest,  open  countenance,  on  his  way  to  Southampton, 
whence  he  was  going  to  sail  for  America. 

It  is  chiefly  the  men  who  emigrate  thus  ;  the  women  mostly  go 
into  senice  in  France,  and  we  have  many  times  heard  it  said  that 
both  men  and  women  make  very  good,  trustworthy  servants,  and  that 
they  are  much  sought  after  in  the  district  which  lies  between  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux. 

As  the  Basques  have  no  literature  to  speak  of,  nor  traditions 

Kiich  might  point  to  their  origin,  any  more  th.an  the  gypsies  have, 
d  as  we  meet  occasionally  with  groups  of  people  speaking  the  same 
rious  dialect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  at  Pegli,  at  Taranto, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  some  authors  have  looked 
upon  the  mtos^  "^  Suain  and  France 
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e  relics  of  a  verj-  extensive  race  of  men  which  formerly  occupied 

rge  area  of  Europe.     There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this.     In 

ting  to  unfathom  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  Basque  people 

wc  have  little  more  than  their  peculiar  language  to  guide  us  in  our 

itKjutries. 

It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  science  of  language,  or 
philology,  is  extremely  useful  in  completing  the  work  of  the  historian 
and  antiquarian.  The  monuments  of  a  people  are  subject  to  the 
dcatiuclivc  action  of  time,  the  whole  of  its  written  or  oral  traditions 
may  be  lost  or  deteriorated,  but  the  language  remains,  and  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  influences  to  which  it  has  been 
Eobjected,  (he  modifications  it  has  undergone,  point  out  to  us  at  the 
same  time  the  origin  of  the  people  and  their  evolurion  throughout 
the  progress  of  civilisation, 

Eugene  Van  Bemmel,  formerly  Professor  of  Literature  in  the 
Unii"ersity  of  Brussels,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  I.a  tinguisiique  est  par 
sa  nature  ct  son  but  un  des  principaux  vchicules  de  la  Science 
historique  ;"  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Basques  present  no  greater  distinctive  features  than 
can  be  noticed  in  those  of  the  Walloon  peasants,  for  instance.  Even 
the  stick  carried  by  the  ^\'alloons,  which  wc  have  known  to  prove  a 
terrible  arm  in  a  street  row,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  carried  by  the 
Basque  peasants.  It  is  called  makhila  (which  comes  curioosly  near 
to  the  English  "  my  killer  "),  and  is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  where  it  has  a  loop  of  leather  thong  to  attach  it  to  the  wrist  All 
the  Flemish  peasants  carry  it.  But  if  we  look  carefully  into  the 
language  we  can  certainly  go  a  good  way  towards  solving  the  mystery 
which  has  hitherto  overhung  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Basque 
race. 

Let  us  take  a  song  or  a  proverb,  for  instance,  in  the  Basque  dia- 
lect of  the  present  day,  and  analyse  it  carefully.  We  shall  find  that 
all  the  words  that  are  not  Spanish,  or  Spanish  patois,  are  Moorish. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  that  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
Basque  people  in  history  before  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  but  that  from  that  period  to  this  day  they  have  become  more 
and  more  no!cd  by  the  curious,  we  claim  to  have  said  a  good  deal 
tow.irds  solving  the  problem  before  us. 

T!ic  dialect  of  the  Spanish  Basque  Provinces,  such  as  we  have  it 
in  the  songs  and  proverbs  which  have  acquired  for  this  people  quite 
a  European  reputation,  is  really  a  hideous  mixture  of  Spanish  patois 
(Spanish  more  or  less  adulterated  with  French),  and  Moorish,  or 
Arabic.     Many  of  their  words  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  coire- 
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spending  English  words  (just  as  we  find  in  our  English  slang  a 
good  many  gypsy  words).  For  instance,  the  Basque  word  gorry 
(which  signifies  red,  nisty,  bloody,  gory),  the  word  gona  (gown), 
escuara  (school),  irina  (farina,  flour),  curritsen  (course,  (ourner),  du 
(does,  from  the  verb,  to  do),  ktra  (letter),  teilatura  (roof,  tile),  canlua 
(song,  canticle),  hoina  (bonnet),  &c. 

The  music  of  the  popular  Basque  songs  is  in  general  plaintive, 
and  couched  in  the  minor  keys.  The  melodies,  like  the  language,  are 
a  tradition — as  no  composers'  names  have  come  down  to  us— ^and 
this,  again,  is  a  singular  compound  of  Spanish  and  Oriental  melody. 
It  also  confirms  my  view  of  the  origin  of  this  interesting  people  ;  so 
that  I  have  the  language  and  the  music  both  fighting  to  uphold  my 
theory.    But  there  is  still  more  to  be  said  in  proof  of  its  truth. 

Under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Basques  were  a  distinct  and 
very  ancient  race,  scientific  anthropologists  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  them ;  but  their  researches  have  resulted  in  complete 
failure.  For  a  long  lime  it  was  believed  that  they  were  all  "brachy- 
cephalic,"  or  short-skulled.  But  the  careful  measurement  of  no  less 
than  sixty  skulls  from  an  old  cemetery  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa, 
by  Dr,  Velasco,  of  Madrid,  and  Professor  Paul  Broca,  of  Paris,  and 
Other  measurements  of  both  living  and  extinct  examples  by  several 
other  eminent  observers,  which  were  carried  out  from  the  year  i86» 
to  1868,  prove  thai  ihere  are  tivo  typts  of  skulls,  just  as  there  are  in 
any  other  country,  or  with  any  other  race  of  people.  In  fact,  this 
character  is  worth  very  little,  and,  taken  alone,  can  prove  nothing  at 
all.  Broca,  Virchow,  Velasco,  Abbadic,  and  others  who  have  made 
these  observations  are  able  to  assert,  al  most,  lliat  one  of  the  types  is 
African,  and  the  other  European  ;  and  this,  of  course,  again  confirms 
my  theory . 

The  oldest  linguistic  document,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  in- 
contestable, and  in  which  there  occur  eighteen  Basque  words,  is  the 
MS.  of  a  pilgrim  to  Santiago  de  Conipostella,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  only  400  years  later — namely,  in  the  "Cosas 
Memorables  de  Espana,"  by  Lucius  Marinello  Siculus,  which  was 
published  at  Alcala  in  1530— that  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with 
an  author  who  speaks  the  Basque  language.  Some  Basque  poems 
appeared  in  1545,  and  a  New  Testament  in  the  Basque  dialect  was 
printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571.  Such  are  the  most  ancient  literary 
documents  connected  with  this  subject  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover. 

Now,  the  period  occupied  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  ranges  from 
'"boul  A.D.  756  to  r492,  when  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada,  (led 
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to  Afixs ;  and  ii  is  dorii^  ttris  penod  of  sofoe  seven  centuries, 
wben  inienBanisga  of  Uoon  uid  SfMntuds  mttc  conuaon,  roany 
of  tfae  Mooriifa  nofailitr  apouang  tbeir  dnistiiii  slaves,  that  the 
Himiif  paimt  «ai  dtyelopcA  Thai  k  b  onl7  a  patois  I  have 
Ihoiw^ijy  convinced  mjrself,  and  this  seems  to  be  also  the  reigaing 
;  bitdfigeiU  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  ;  itx,  in  the 
of  the  Basque  Provinces  it  is  Tocbidden  to  use  the 
\  JBSt  as  we  forbid  our  Ert^bh  sdiool  children  to  make  toe 
of  slutg.  If  oi»e  of  the  masters  hears  a  child  speaking  Basque,  he 
giret  htm  a  ring  to  wear,  with  iiutnjctioas  to  place  it  on  the  finger 
of  the  tmt  of  his  comndes  whom  he  hears  using  the  same  d'alw*. 
The  bov  on  whose  finger  tbe  ring  is  found  on  the  last  day  of  ibe 
week  is  punished  for  aJJ  the  resl — nhicb  is  another  exainpile  of 
flagrant  tnjostke  so  common  in  France  and  Spain  ! 

The  doscly  shaved  laces  of  tbe  Basques  arc  anotfao-  Oriental 
refill  which  cannot  ^I  to  strike  the  unprejudiced  observer. 

Webster  believed  that  ihere  exists  a  tinge  of  mysticism  in  the 
Buqae  mind,  and  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  Jesuitism  is  to  be 
triced  to  iL  Both  Lo)-ola,  the  foaiMJer  of  the  sect,  and  Xav'ier  were 
Buqna.  Thb  mystkism  consists  in  giving  such  intense  thought  to 
■llegoTy  that  it  ensnares  the  whole  of  the  mental  furullies,  and  filially 
ias  reality.  It  b  also  to  be  traced  in  tbe  Basque  5ong\.  Here, 
we  have  the  Orifnlal  ek-memcroppin^^  up,  ai>d  confirming  the 
theory  I  have  briefly  brought  forward  in  tbe  preceding  pages. 

One  more  bet  may  be  suted  in  conclusion.  The  Basques  never 
had  any  but  the  Christian  religion  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  any  primi- 
tive religion,  or  of  any  andent  priesthood,  Hkc  our  Druids.  As  the 
song  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paper  intimates,  they  were  always 
"good  Christians."  This  also  pleads  for  their  compararively 
modem  origin.  Here,  again,  the  language  comes  to  our  assistance. 
No  Basque,  bowera  well  educated,  can  give  us  any  word  which 
indicates  in  his  language  a  cult  or  priesthood  prior  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

T.    I.   PHIFSON. 
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AN  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
PARISH   COUNC/L. 


PROBABLY  few  parishes  have  preserved  their  records 
longer  time  and  in  more  complete  condition  thin  the  country 
parish  of  Inkberrow,  Worcestershire.  In  this  parish  the  oldest 
account  and  minuie  books  begin  in  1657,  since  which  date  a  con- 
tinuous record  exists  to  the  present  time.  Defective  in  a  few  details 
which  would  now  be  interesting,  these  books  preserve  the  names  of 
all  office  holders  since  1657,  many  minutes  of  ihc  meetings,  and 
for  many  years  of  the  fast  century  a  continuous  detailed  account  of 
how  the  rates  were  expended.  The  parish,  situated  in  the  Midlands, 
twelve  miles  from  the  cathedral  city  of  Worcester,  with  no  other 
large  town  near,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  once  extensive  forest  of 
Feckenham,  and  wiihout  any  large  or  remarkable  builtling  (except 
the  church),  is  some  7,000  acres  in  area,  and  in  1657  had  a  probable 
population  of  about  700  or  800,  In  5  Eliz.  there  were  129 
families;  and  in  r77o,  215  families,  comprising  889  souls.  The 
only  industry  was  agriculture.  With  the  exception  oi  the  parson, 
there  never  seem  to  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  parish,  sometimes  not  even  that  number — the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  labourers  who  worked  for  the  yeomen  and 
fanners.  The  situation  of  the  parish  insured  its  autonomy.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  never  lived  on  his  property,  which  in  those  distant 
days  probably  brought  him  in  nothing  per  annum,  or,  at  best,  but 
little.  The  old  account  books,  therefore,  present  us  with  a  true  picture 
of  a  parish  council  in  a  village  community  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  first  entry,  dated  March  30,  1657,  records  the  ruimes  of 
those  "who  were  nominated,  elected,  chosen,  and  published  to 
serve  the  offices  of  churchwardens  (two),  overseers  of  the  poore 
(four),  and  supervisors  (for  the  high  waies  (two),  and  parish  con 
sUble,"  These  officers  were  chosen  annually  at  a  vestry  meeting 
inhabitants  held  at  Easter,  and  when  necessary  at  other  limes, 
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being  given  m  the  church  during  service  some  previous  "  Lord's  day." 
The  council  met  in  the  church,  but  occasionally  formally  adjourned 
to  continue  its  deliberations  at  "ye  George  Inne" — more  often, 
perhaps,  than  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
vicar  was  chairman  on  at  least  two  of  these  occasions,  and  put  the 
motion  for  adjournment  from  the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meetings,  which  were  open  to  all,  the  minute  book  was  signed  by 
those  present,  non-writers  making  a  mark  ;  many  of  the  marks  are 
the  initial  letter  of  the  signer's  surname. 

The  chiefest  item  of  discussion  and  expenditure  was  of  course 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  the  other  subjects  included  church  expenses, 
road  repairs,  constable's  expenditure,  payment  for  foxes'  heads, 
sparrows,  &c.  On  March  25,  1658,  joi.  per  annum  was  allowed  to 
"  a  sufficient  person  to  wringe  &  chime  ye  Bells  every  Lord's  day, 
also  to  begin  ye  Psalme,"  October  29,  1659,  "Ed.  Peirce  to  have 
2  shillings  a  quarter  for  keeping  the  register  booke."  The  book  just 
mentioned  is  lost;  the  present  parish  register  beginning  in  1675, 
and  a  few  transcripts  in  the  Diocesan  Registry,  represent  all  that  can 
be  found  anterior  to  that  date.  Consequently  but  little  is  known 
of  the  state  of  the  parish  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1645  the  King 
stayed  one  night  at  the  vicarage,  and  left  behind  him  a  book  of 
■maps,  which  is  still  preserved.  Six  "esquires"  of  Inkberrow  were 
fined  for  not  accepting  knighthood  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  L  This  seems  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  parish  before  the  War.  None  of  the  sis  were  really  wealthy  or  of 
more  than  mere  local  importance  ;  the  heaviest  fine  was  j^iS,  and 
the  other  five  varied  from^io  to  £,\i.  After  the  war  there  were 
certainly  not  as  many  as  six  "esquires."  The  following  items  are 
selected  from  1657-60  :  "The  widow  Baskefild  boy  dyed,  fsd.  and 
2rf.  more.  Agreed  to  pay  Jerrome  Rice's  rent,  lis.  per  ann.  and 
6rf.  a  weeke  for  to  keepe  the  widdowe  Harvy  during  life.  To  John 
Laugher  to  sett  him  on  worke,  5^.  td.  To  Ann  Sale  by  ye  weeke  for 
ye  winter,  jrf.  To  John  Poundrell  to  redeeme  his  toles,  6/,  Gave 
Hen.  Griffin,  dd.  Allowed  Christopher  Clifford  to  buy  him  shooes," 
&c.,  &C.  The  Restoration  made  no  impression  on  these  records,  unless 
3,  paucity  of  details  for  the  next  ten  years  may  be  regarded  as  such. 
in  1675  the  parish  allowed  its  officers  11.  f,d.  a  day  when  travelling 
on  parochial  business,  "provided  they  make  not  any  unnecessary 
«tay."  On  Juneg,  1677, "  Item,  the  constable  is  allowed  at  ye  passing 
his  accompts  only  (provided  alway  he  be  y"  purse,  not  else,  nor  at 
any  other  time),  to  expend  for  ye  refreshment  of  those  wh.  attend  ye  j 
said  business  any  summe  not  exceeding  four  shillings."    In  Jniuf 
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i6£3,  a  very  lirelj  racctli^  took  pbcir.  That.  «3s  a  row  vitfa  di^ 
churchnrdcDS  about  the  accounw  of  tbe  ptCTiouh  tlifec  or  ftaar 
years,  also  wiUi  the  constable  whose  accounts,  'wdi  favj  been 
surcptitiously  pus'd,  and  genetaD  hand-sttBonb'd  bat  no  chwMden 
or  other  officers,  thcrefofc  dbalkw'd  at  this  t*tr^t<f_  and  npon 
review  sercrall  inatteis  feond  undolj  tbatf^d,  tspeaaBf  afaoot 
yv  removing  }-e  one  Earfe  {deducing  ye  pish  aBosaace  of  lU  a 
day,  web  be  had  set  do«n  bendes  all  oibex  expenses).  He  sbads 
indebted  to  the  pish  ooloSlOI."  Such  exhftatians  of  fartvi,imi 
vi^lanoe  and  financial  puri^  seem  to  hsieooomed  at  iater«aliaf  a 
few  years,  the  intervening  period  beiig  characterised  by  noe  bxitjr 
in  those  respects.  In  1697,  "  ye  whole  weddy  pay  fcr  panpcn*  is 
put  down  as  j£i  os.  7</.  As  the  popalation  was  abois  770^  lUs 
amount  does  not  appear  excesn^-e,  bat  vas  esdoHvc  of  the 
occasional  and  temporuy  retiefi  such  items  occsrnng  as  :  "  Giren  to 
old  Jo"  Bradford's  wi£e  (or  twins,  if, ;  to  Henry  Hunt's  wench,  6^.," 
&C.  In  1700,  die  accounts  of  Mr.  Richard  PeriLi,  cfaurchaanien, 
contained  several  taU:rcsting  items,  e^^  "  for  rit^ii^  19  May,  y,;  for 
iiagic^  at  ye  proclamation  of  ye  war,  y. ;  washing  cooninioo  choDis 
and  scouring  ye  plate,  is.  6J. ;  tot  taking  fire  foatei,  51. ;  p*  fbr 
wfaitsun  (iuthii^s,  11.  6J.'  kc.  During  this  year  the  ootioQ  <if  a 
workhouse  was  strongly  and  successfully  opptmed  oo  the  grounds 
that  it  would  increase  the  talcs ;  and  at  a  subsequent  fp^rrrig  the 
resolution  was  confirmed,  atMl  mention  made  of  "ye  bdl  mettal  wcfa 
upon  ye  late  casting  of  ye  bells  was  sold  or  imbezzlcd." 

On  October  1 2,  1 705,  a  vestry  meetn^  "  ordered  that,  whereas  ye 
dial  in  ye  churchyard  was  lately  taken  away  by  stealth.  A  iww  dial 
be  forthwith  pronded  b)'  ye  present  cburcfawartlens  and  set  up  in 
ye  same,  or  more  convenient  place  of  ye  sayd  churchyard." 

The  paupers  evidently  increased  rapidly  in  number  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eightcenih  century,  and  some  difficulty  was  found  in 
dealing  with  them.  The  study  of  the  accounts  shows  that  pauperism 
became  increasingly  dilScult  to  manage  ail  throuf^  this  century,  and 
up  to  the  year  1S36,  when  a  union  was  formed  with  Alcester  as  its 
centre.  In  171 1,  one  of  the  largest  meetings  e^er  held  in  the  history 
of  the  parish  agreed  to  the  follotring  measurs  :  "  That  yc  oveneer^ 
forthwith  cause  ye  poor  y'  are  in  weekly  pay  to  be  badg'd  with  I,  P. 
(Inkberrow  pauper),  and  that  they  wear  the  sayd  Badge,  else  withhold 
yeir  pay.  That  the  children  of  those  families  y'  have  weekly  pay 
who  are  of  capacity  for  service  be  brought  to  a  meeting  to  be  dispos'd 
to  service.  That  whereas  a  former  order  was  made  for  searching* 
and  taking  acct  of  all  forrcigners  and  Intruders  into  yc  parish  ye 
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Older  ts  now  rencw'd,  and  ye  officers  effeclually  to  see  that  such 
penwiw  be  discharged  or  iheir  names  returned,  that  at  ye  next  meet- 
fa^  a  count  be  taken  for  remoi-ing  them  out  of  yv  parish."  The 
tononl  of  pauper  intruders  was  carried  out  for  years  with  rigour, 
and  often  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble.  In  172S  a  large 
meeting  again  adopted  stringent  measures,  and  appointed  "two 
proper  persons"  (other  than  usual  officers)  to  attend  sessions,  remove 
intruders,  and  inspect  other  neglected  affairs  ;  they  were  to  meet  four 
times  yearly,  vi^.,  "  the  Ia«  hey-day  in  December,  the  last  hey-day 
in  March,  June  and  Scpi ember,  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  shillir^g."  About 
dits  time  the  country  round  was  dci-astated  by  some  epidemic, 
probably  small  pox,  which  for  two  or  three  years  more  than  doubled 
ttw  death-rale.  In  Inkberrow  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  funerals 
took  l^ce  annually,  but  during  1727,  17>S,  1729,  the  number 
avenged  nearly  ninety  per  annum.  The  register  of  Great  Hampton 
calls  1798,  "I^lhiferAnnus;"  and  the  register  of  FlyfordFlavel  (three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Inkberrow)  says  of  the  same  >'ear,  "  Remark- 
able for  n  Mortality  in  this  Parish  more  yn  Ordinary,  which  may  be  ia 
orae  sense  lerm'd  an  y!-"ra  noted  to  Posterity."  This  epidemic,  no 
doubt,  much  tncre.^sed  the  rates  and  pauperism.  The  population 
was  now  ptartically  divided  into  two  main  classes,  vix.,  the  class 
that  paid  the  rates,  and  the  class  that  was  maintained  by  the  rates. 
It  would  seem  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  labouring  class  received 
relief.  The  increased  rates  caused  the  farmers  to  lower  wages,  and 
thus  caused  increased  demand  for  relief.  A  further  rise  in  the  rates 
led  the  employers  of  labour  to  do  with  less  men.  We  see  by  the 
order  "for  disposal  to  service"  in  1711,  that  the  overseers  found 
employment  for  some  of  those  in  receipt  of  parish  help.  This 
system  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmers  applied  to  the 
overseers  for  their  necessary  labour,  and  the  scale  of  relief  regulated 
the  rate  of  wages.  In  r774,  "a  publick  Vestory  held  at  the  Parish 
Church  agreed  to  pay  the  labotirers  doing  duty  in  proportion  to  their 
need  or  great  famelys  at  the  discretion  of  the  overseers  ; "  and  in  1 799, 
"  at  a  Vestry  Meeting,  the  majority  agreed  to  imploy  the  labouring 
men  of  the  Parish  (who  may  want  employment)  one  days  work  to 
twenty  pounds  a  year  (according  as  they  are  rated  to  the  poors 
rates)  and  10  pay  each  of  them  id.  a  day.  And  the  Overseas  of 
the  Poor  to  pay  each  of  them  41/.  per  day  over  and  above,  which 
makes  ir.  per  day."  As  recently  as  1832  ;  "Agreed  to  employ 
one  labourer  to  every  50  acres  of  land,  providing  the  whole  of  the 
paymasters  agree  to  the  same  measure  in  the  parish."  These  arrange- 
ments  merely  supplemented  the  general  s}'stem  of  relief,  whidi 
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is  set  forth  in  the  details  of  the  accounts.  For  dte  btf  batf  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century  neaity  everr  psTnienl  mttst  tofc  been  gwtepcd,  t^^ 
"  gave  Sarah  Baylis  to  buy  her  a  shiA,  31.;  pkid  far  a  ifenwd  for  SdL 
Morris'  child,  if.  yl.;  paid  for  bleeding  GeoL  BaflBd,  hi. ;  pod  J( 
Ughtfoot's  wife's  gioaiuii&  midwiie^  and  odm  a|K9ac^  isc  S«^* 
(these  are  called  sboutiog  cases  in  ifae  north}  ;  "pud  far  Ae  ^piog 
in  month,  swearing  tbe  father,  and  other  '^™'f^  ol  Mny  Ba*% 
sSf. ;  paid  the  widow  Tandy  for  ckaniog  H"*"™*'  itoai%,  xs.6d.;' 
&C  &C.  There  are  many  entries  ot  pqmeat  for  coal  aad  Lid^  Ae 
latter  meaning  faggpis  of  wood.  Toapemy  and  ottts  rcfief  was 
largely  grren,  as  c^Sdenced  by  socfa  entnes  as :  'GaicEAr'Ooefa 
famely  in  ilncss  w'  the  soaUpo^  £1.  ec  6/;  Gave 
year,  41. ;  Paid  Rich'  Hopkins  to 

pair  of  breedies  for  Susf  B^gin,  y. ;'  Ac  Ice  la  177S 
agreed  ibal  lbechan:hwan3cuslMMld|i^lo"spGefepeo 
parish,  to  constantly  attend  Cbordi  to  keep  the  door  ife 
winter  season  and  to  keep  tbe  dop  oat  of  Ike 
di^."  Ten  'billing*  a  year  was  aDowedfat  diisddty.  Tbe  omiauaa 
presented  dicir  aocoonts  once  a  aaoodi,  aiBBienaagwkh  tfaeaHOflot 
disbursed  in  weekly  pay;  socfa  pay  seeaaio  have  varied  60MU.  to  jr. 
perredpteflU  The  "  short  and  hcb^  aaaak'of  miwy  a  poor  one 
can  be  constructed  &om  these  long  and  coffca  pariifc  aocoaolt : 
commencing  with  some  occawwil  lidp  wladi  dtrdoped  at  bat  mto 
weekly  pay  with  sporadic  sddidoiicoffiMickdMi^  Ac;  pahufSHSc 
entry  of  medical  charge  ;  aodcadng  wjAthedctdliflf  cafii^ihMa^ 
laying  oot, carrying  to  chuidiyad,  barM  lm,tad  tmadt  r^tnt, iwd 
drink  at  "ye  George  Inn"  ar*'ycBBU.*  Oat  man  tnicA  atnaal 
yean  of  relief  by  being  found  hao^ng  6iim  «  bcaM  io  a  can  shed  : 
we  find  set  down  in  detail  the  chaigea  Cor  the  inqaest  and  Ins  burial 
in  four  cross  roads.  His  place  of  interment  bMlD  known  as  Madtlow'f 
grave,  though  he  died  in  t775,  and  tbe  method  of  his  death  b  a  local 
tradition.  We  also  read  of  marriages  in  these  aooooM^  Af^ 
Tbo"  Bambrook  to  Inkbenow,  attendance  thefc^  eating 
horses,  com,  hay,  licence,  marriage,  taking  to  Fladbary  0m  parirfiX 
£4. 1  as.  Paid  for  a  ring  for  Alice  Bristo  51^  gave  her  ia  anney  tt." 
This  is  not  an  isolated  insunce,  for  many  otb«sv  occur.  Rf  this 
means  the  overseers  rid  tbe  parish  of  petfaapa  a  penntncM  panfier 
by  marrying  her  to  a  man  in  anotfaerparid) ;  and  if  tbe  bride  were  a 
widow  with  children  the  ultimate  gain  was  great  Of  course  the 
nan  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  matrimony,  or  be  could  not  have 
been  dealt  with  thus.  The  parish  doOor,  Mr.  Christopher  Smith,  lived 
at  the  village  of  Feckcnbam,  some  three  or  four  oulcs  distant ;  Uiers 
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are  some  few  entries  olbd.  bcingpntdto  a  messenger  for  fetching  him. 
He  was  paid  jQd  (ts.  i>c[  annum,  and  his  signed  receipts  for  this 
magnificent  sabiy  are  still  preserved,  lie  nns  allowed  to  make 
certain  extra  charges,  which  in  1772  reached  their  highest  point,  to, 
j^S  5J.  ;  that  was  indeed  a  good  year  for  him.  There  are  entries 
about  btm  inoculating  for  the  small-pox,  bleeding,  curing  the  itch : 
snd  such  professional  items  as  "  Cleaning  Ann  Morris  from  vermin, 
S*. ;  Francis  Freeman,  doctor's  stuff,  jr.  bd. ;  for  bleeding  Sarah  Goore, 
6rf.  ; "  fic 

The  study  of  the  surnames  mentioned  in  tliese  records  for  nearly 
300  >'ears  enables  the  obsencr  to  construct  a  pauper  pedigree  for 
many  a  family,  and  the  writer  can  indicate  families  now  recei\-ing 
parish  relief  whose  ancestors  were  specifically  described  s&  paupers  as 
long  ago  as  i6jo,  and  the  pauper  habit  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
present  time  through  the  intermediate  records  and  registers.  In  1 787 
a  vestry  meeting  was  called,  "  more  particubrly  for  fanning  or  letting 
the  poor  to  one  certain  person  as  they  can  agree,"  and  to  establish 
a  workhouse.  The  sum  paid  to  the  contractor  who  farmed  the  poor 
was  at  first  small,  but  at  each  succeeding  contract  the  price  was  raised. 
In  1793.  the  contractor  agreed  for  three  years  at  ^£290  per  armum, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  to  be  allowed  "  what  \-ittules 
they  can  eat  and  no  worser  drink  than  three  busheil  lo  the  hogshead," 
In  a  few  years  the  distress  became  extreme,  and  in  the  year  1800  the 
vicar  made  the  following  entry  in  the  Register  Book  :  "  For  some 
months  before  the  end  of  this  year  the  poor's  levies  in  this  parish 
amounted  to  ;£ioo  per  week,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
which  was  on  an  average  during  1800  :  beef  6</.  per  lb.;  veal  and  poric 
%d.',  bacon  14^.;  potatoes  5^.  per  busheil ;  wheat  241.;  barley  15  j.j  oats 
8/.;  beans  ijx."    The  population  was  then  1,335  souls. 

The  condition  of  the  poor,  the  amount  of  the  rates,  and  the 
general  maladministration  all  over  the  kingdom  at  last  received  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  Act  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  led  to 
the  formation  of  unions,  and  the  parish  of  Inkberrow  was  absorbed 
into  one  during  1836, 

One  of  the  last  resolutions  of  the  vestry  was  to  agree  that  the 
sparrows  be  paid  for  out  of  the  poor  rates  at  4//.  the  dozen  ;  and 
another  took  into  consideration  "  the  more  general  employment  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  thereby  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate." 

WILLIAM  BRADBROOK. 
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THE  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Ireland  !s  no  new  thing,  but  it  puisuea 
its  course  steadily  and  with  much  credit  to  all  engaged  upon 
it  amidst  the  roar  of  Irish  politics  outside  the  walls  of  certain  depart- 
ments where  officials  lie  couched  at  ease  in  their  well-paid  berths. 
From  the  Survey  Office  of  the  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  acting  as  a 
centre,  this  great  and  important  national  work  silently  progresses, 
giving  great  employment  to  numbers  of  Irishmen.  Its  progress  and 
records  form  a  work  which  must  subserve  every  known  purpose  of 
valuation,  agricultural  statistics,  and  taxation.  The  labour  is  vast 
and  increasing,  and  perhaps  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  will  form  the  basis  and  index  for  a 
complete  registration  of  deeds  connected  with  the  sale,  lease,  mort- 
gage, and  demise  of  property,  whereby  the  transfer  of,  and  all  trans- 
actions relating  to,  landed  property,  may  be  as  easily  effected  as  a 
transfer  of  stock  in  the  funds.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland 
was  commenced  in  1815,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  of  a  committee  that  nothing  less  than  such  a 
scale  would  suffice.  The  value  of  maps  on  such  a  scale,  which  shows 
every  fence,  field,  road,  and  house,  was  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  1853.  After  earnest  consideration 
and  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  survey  cultivated  lands  on  a  scale 
of  25  inches  to  a  mile.  If  a  map  on  this  scale  be  covered  with 
faint  pencil  lines  forming  one-inch  rectangular  squares,  the  content 
of  any  part  can  be  readily  computed,  as  one  square  on  the  map 
represents  an  acre  of  land.  Maps  of  some  Irish  towns  and  cities 
have  also  been  prepared  and  published  on  scales  of  60  and  1 20  inches 
to  a  mile,  and  in  these  maps  such  nicety  of  detail  has  been  arrived 
at  that  each  lamp-post  is  shown.  The  Ordnance  Survey  probably 
originated  in  consequence  of  the  work  commenced  in  1784  by 
General  Roy,  R.E.,  with  a  view  to  centralise  the  observations  made 
at,  and  to  connect  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  In 
that  year  (he  first  base  was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  was 
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5I  mnct  h>Rg.  The  openilioas  connected  with  this  measnreracnt 
were  booourrd  with  the  presence  of  King  George  III.,  ihe  PresMkoi 
of  the  Royal  Sockty,  and  many  eminent  men  of  that  day.  Extiem^ 
accuiacy  wu  aimed  at  and  attained,  u  on  the  accuracy  of  the  bue 
a  that  of  the  whole  work.     Shonly  aRerwards  otber  bases  were 

l,indudtng  one  on  Salisbuty  FUin  in  1794.  TbeboseswcK 
I  by  steel  chains,  carefully  tcvted,  also  by  deal  rods  13  feet 
3  inches  long,  tipped  with  metal,  and  subsequently  by  glass  rods,  it 
baring  been  found  that  the  bvgToroelnc  changes  of  atmosphere  too 
greatly  affected  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  of  long  distances 
made  by  deal  rods  ot  steel  chains.  In  i8aS  compensation  bars  were 
inTCnied  to  measure  bases  with  the  utmost  accuiacy ;  they  are  a  vast 
improvement  upon  alt  former  systems,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
(bond  to  supersede  them.     By  a  self-adjusting  process  they  show  no 

I  tn  length   from  changes  of  temperature,  and  by  a  most 

5  irrangcment,  viitta/  contact  instead  of  a^iuai  contact  with 
Ibe  ban  takes  place.  The  Ordnance  Survey  base  10  miles  long  for 
tbe  imngulation  and  subsequent  survey  of  Ireland  was  measured 
near  Lough  Foyle  in  1S48-49  (in  the  nonh  of  Ireland).  The  results 
and  tests  00  previous  works  are  as  wonderful  as  they  are  instructive, 
and  without  a  parallel  in  geodesy.  The  results  of  the  measurement 
of  the  Salisbury  Plain  base  stood  thus  : 

Meuoienicnt  irith  Ramsden's  steel  chain,  1794    .         .     36,;75-fi4  Sett 

„  „     Colby*)  compeiualioo  bus,  1S49      .     36,577-95   „ 

Cmnpuied  hy  calcuhlica  from  Loogh  Foyle  base  .         .    36.S77'J4  „ 

Hounslow  Heath  measured,  when  reduced  to  the 

Ordnutce  Uuulaid  with  glass  rods,  1784      .        .        .  17,405-06  feet 

„  ..  »     Meel  chain,  1791     .         .        .  37,405-38   „ 

Deduced  by  compuUtion  from  Loi^h  Foyle  base.        .  37,405'83  „ 

The  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  base  measuring  is  apparent  firom  the 
following  outlines  of  the  operation.  The  work  was  carried  on  at 
Lough  Foyle  under  oblong  tents,  especially  on  days  when  the  sun 
would  overheat  the  bars,  or  possibly  heat  one  end  more  than  another. 
The  starting-point  each  day  was  a  stone  pilbr,  having  a  plug  of 
platina  with  a  silver  pin  point  let  into  its  centre.  The  direction  of 
the  tine  was  given  by  a  delicate  transit  instrument.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  each  day's  work  a  heavy  triangular  plate,  with  a  movable 
silver  pin  point  in  it,  was  sunk  under  the  end  of  the  last  bar  laid,  and 
the  dot  in  its  centre,  being  brought  under  the  focus  of  the  extreme 
microscope,  served  as  a  starting-point  for  the  next  day.  A  sentinel 
was  always  placed  at  night  over  this  mark.    The  extremities  of  the 
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various  bases  have  been  marked  by  similar  pins  of  metal  let  into 
heavy  guns  or  blocks  of  masonry,  and  protected  from  injury  by  being 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  vast  network  of  triangles 
spreading  over  Ireland  was  completed  in  1858,  and  included  with 
those  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  an  interesting  episode  in  base  measuring,  I  mention  that  about 
400  feet  was  across  the  River  Roe.  This  was  effected  by  driving 
clumps  of  piles  at  intervab  of  about  five  feet  apart  by  a  small  pile 
engine,  so  that  the  boxes  containing  the  compound  rods  and  com- 
pensation bars  rested  on  the  heads  of  the  piles.  The  total  length  of 
this  Irish  base  somewhnt  exceeded  ten  miles  ;  the  last  two  were 
obtained  by  means  of  a  special  and  interesting  calculation.  This 
was  also  arranged  to  verify  the  measurement  of  intermediate  portions 
of  the  base,  which  had  already  been  carefully  determined  and  marked 
during  the  progress  by  sinking  stones  into  the  ground,  with  dots  on  a 
plaie  of  metal.  The  Lough  Foyle  base  is  nearly  level,  but  in  that  on 
Salisbury  Plain  there  is  a  difference  of  428  feet  between  the  extreme 
points.  The  Lough  Foyle  base  being  near  the  sea  level,  and  almost  a 
level  plain  with  little  undulations,  having  the  advanUge  of  both  ends 
being  visible  from  the  nearest  trigonometrical  stations,  had  the  great 
utility  of  needing  liltie  correction  for  reduction  lo  its  proper  measure 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  correction,  however,  though  trifling,  must 
not  be  neglected  when  the  base  is  measured— on  elevated  ground. 

As  an  incident  of  survey  difficulties,  the  tents  being  liable 
to  be  blown  down  the  mountain  sides,  the  sappers  who  were 
employed  in  the  sur\'ey  acquired  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  their 
working  garments  packed  away  under  their  pillows.  One  young 
"  Paddy,"  however,  disapproved  of  the  custom,  and  utilised  the  tent- 
pole  from  which  to  suspend  and  air  his  working  clothes.  However, 
Nemesis  came  one  night  in  the  shape  of  a  violent  gale,  and  swept 
the  encampment  from  the  hill-side.  Paddy,  minus  his  breeches,  was 
in  a  deplorable  plight,  and,  being  among  the  dUris  of  the  camp, 
the  search  lanierns  were  often  turned  upon  him,  and  many  jokes 
were  made  at  his  expense.  An  officer,  who  had  been  many  years  on 
Ihe  survey,  told  me  that  not  only  was  the  solicitude  of  officers  for  their 
work  great,  but  they  regarded  as  loved  children  their  observing  in- 
struments, especially  "  Ramsden's,"  the  sobriquet  of  the  great  three- 
foot  theodolite,  used  by  the  Royal  Engineers  for  many  years. 

On  the  Irish  survey,  large  class  theodolites  were  used  for  fixing 
the  position  of  the  principal  stations,  and  being  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  very  valuable,  were  always  protected  during  inclement  weather 
by  some  hght  portable  canvas  or  wooden  covering. 
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The  angles  of  the  secondary  triangles,  about  eight  miles  long, 

e  observed  with  second-class  or  smaller  theodolites.  The  intervals 
between  them  were  split  up  into  the  tertiary  small  triangles,  with 
sides  from  one  to  three  miles  long,  small  theodolites  of  seven  or  ten 
inches  diameter  measuring  the  angles.  A  number  ol  fixed  points 
or  minor  stations  were  established,  usually  with  the  second-class 
theodolites,  such  as  mills,  churches,  &c.  The  wriier,  mating  a 
r^'ey  about  forty  years  ago,  not  approving  of  the  mill  he  selected 
moving,  tied  it  up.  The  wrath  of  the  miller,  when  he  met  bim  a 
few  days  afterwards,  was  superb,  because  there  is  no  doubt,  had  a 
strong  breeze  come  on,  the  windsails  being  unable  to  turn, 
result  might  have  been  a  dangerous  and  expensive  catasiro] 
Fortunately  it  was  fine  summer  weather. 

As  a  further  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Irish  survey  (the 
of  the  countries  are  published  on  the  useful  scale  of  six  inches 
a  mile),  the  positions  of  many  of  the  minor  stations  which  had  been 
determined  by  careful  measurement  and  obsen^ation  were  checked 
and  verified  by  being  made  the  vertices  of  larger  triangles.  It  was 
once  contemplated  to  use  "  Borda's  repeating  circles,"  much  in  vogue 
on  Continental  surveys,  and  a  very  portable  instrument,  in  place  of 
the  theodolites,  and  the  results  of  not  absolute  accuracy  have  verif 
the  correctness  of  the  selection  of  the  theodolite. 

In  theory,  ihe  principle  of  repetition  in  Borda's  repealing  di 
indicates  extreme  accurate  results.  In  practice,  however,  the  ins 
ment,  even  when  used  by  very  careful  and  experienced  observen, 
has  been  found  to  be  frequently  liable  to  some  small  constant  errors^ 
and  the  telescopes  are  smaller,  which  is  a  disadvantage,  so  that  the 
instrument  is  rarely  used  in  England.  The  theodolites,  moreover, 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  imtrumentally  to  their 
horizontal  ralue  angles  taken  in  a  plane  oblique  to  the  horizon. 

An  essential  point  in  surveying  is,  that  as  the  horiwnial  angles 
are  essentially  spherical  angles,  therefore  a  wee  correction  has  to 
be  considered,  and  applied  in  the  case  of  large  triangles  of  loo  miles 
long,  taken  with  the  highest  class  instruments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correction  for  [he  spherical  excess  is  completely  lost  in 
unavoidable  minute  errors  of  observation  with  the  smaller  instruments. 
It  was  found  very  useful  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  that  the  lai^ 
theodolites  are  practically,  portable  altitude,  and  azimuth  instruments. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
of  the  memory  of  those  employed  on  it,  I  may  menrion  that  when 
making  about  twenty  years  ago  a  survey  of  Downpatrick,  it  was 
essential  to  find  a  sea-level  mark  that  had  been  left  in  the  neigbboiu- 
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hood  twentj-fipc  j€us  ImJur. 
I  was  fortmnle  cnoggfi  to 
who  had  asswtcd  in  iafiog  lie 
covered  it  (its  position  beios 
buried  seven  feet  below  die 

A  good  manj 
Ordnance  Sarpcj 
a  small  horse-dioe  with  die 
turnpike  rosKls^  die  side  horn  lie  ^^ 
narrower,  and  both  sides 
dark,  and  are  pqfecilj 
roads  by  the  paraTiefam  of  die 
by  having  Uie  side  neitiodiel^ 
navigable  rivers  are 
indioaed  by  thin  fines  of  die 
coloured  green.  JWiumiiMies; 
of  dotsandda:dies.  Woods  se  indkaicd  bf 
by  wee  lines,  tipped  with 
form  of  a  cross.  Stone  t'lihliwy ; 
buildings  a  hg^  grey ;  slopes  of  gyomgi 
very  simple  form  of  level,  die  Fnendb 
the  Continent,  has  constantly  been 
to  take  the  different  levds  at 
sections  of  the  groond.  Its  very 
adjustment,  and  costing  fittle^  are  good 
purpose  of  reference,  and  leieffing  along  bcanch 
(of  which  I  speak  further  later  onX  2  good 
half  a  mile  apart  are  needed,  and  indicated  by  Serndk  maikr^  or 
copper  bolts  let  into  walls,  &c  As  reg^ods  tEadng  die  ujmoms  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  Ireland,  leveb  aie  nm  between 
trigonometrical  stations,  and  wooden  pid^ets  about  two  feet  lotig; 
with  flat  heads  three  inches  square,  are  provided.  Having  ananged 
the  pickets  at  certain  ^)ecified  diflfereiKcs  of  levd,  usoaDy  twenty-five 
feet,  the  surveyor  traces  contour  lines  roond  the  hiD  features  with 
his  level  and  other  pickets,  recording  in  his  field  book  their 
relative  positions  with  reference  to  houses,  churdies,  &a,  &c. 

The  general  method  of  triangulatir^  the  Irish  counties  was  as 
follows :  the  Lough  Foyle  base  was  made  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
first  triangle.  Points  on  distant  hills  were  then  selected,  then  other 
points  beyond  these,  so  as  to  gradually  increase  in  distance  as  the 
triangles  receded  from  the  base.  At  each  of  the  stations;  as  wdl  # 
at  the  extremity  of  the  base,  the  angles  between  other  visible  poii 
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were  obfovcd.  jrnd  then  ihe  udo  of  tbe  triutglcs,  £c^  the  )i 
distances  of  ihc  tubons  on  ihe  biUj  poond  bom  tbc  end  of  Ae 
y^tv  ««re  calculated  with  gnal  care,  and  fatmed  liah  bases  fion 
which  the  disunccs  to  other  itationi  codd  be  Mcertained  in  like 
nunncT.  Vhen  ihc  network  of  tiiai^ei  had  been  conplcled  it 
enclosed  ttk-  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  TV 
w^  of  one  of  the  Uiaoglcs  was  at  Ihc  Sl  Agnes'  U^ihouse,  the 
■i^eof  aooihcr  tiiaofilc  at  Saxaford,  which  is  the  nortbem  extrcnutf, 
wfaDe  tbe  third  an}[le  restvd  on  the  west  coast  of  Keny.  ^VTien  thtt 
great  work  had  bctMi  effected,  the  country  was  cut  up  into  snuDcr 
poctiooi  for  the  sun-c^'ora  of  tbc  details,  such  as  roads  canals,  tiven, 
nQwajs,  bouses,  fences,  and  hedgerows. 

It  ti  on  rccnrd  that  a  illation  Has  been  obsen^d  from  another  at 
S  Aatance  of  1 1 1  mile*,  namely,  from  Sea  Fell  to  Sltet  e  Donnaid, 
County  Down.  Observations  haii:  also  been  taken  between  Sd 
Fdl  and  Snovdon,  and  Snowdon  and  Slieve  Donnaid,  distant  nai^ 
a  bundred  miles.  TTic  haie  of  the  atmosphere,  e\-en  during  the 
summer  wc-ither,  being  an  enemy  to  the  telescopes  of  the  theodolites 
used  in  making  the  ob«cr\-atioas  mirrors  and  tin  plates  were  used  b 
the  eariy  d:i)-s  of  the  suncy  to  render  distant  stations  visible  bom 
each  other.  Captain  Drummond,  R.E.,  in  1816,  invented  a  11^ 
which  far  surpassed  all  previous  co^t^i^-aJlces,  and  was  used  with 
great  success  during  the  progress  of  the  Irish  survey ;  it  simply  con- 
sisted of  a  ball  of  lime,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector, 
and  raised  to  an  intense  heat  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  directed 
through  a  flame  of  alcohol.  The  brightness  of  this  light  was  so 
intense  that  on  one  occasion  it  rendered  the  station  at  Slieve  Snadit, 
in  Donegal,  which  it  was  of  great  importance  to  \iew  from  Meant 
Divis,  near  Belfast,  though  sixty-six  miles  distant,  clearly  visible  in 
spite  of  haz)'  weather.  The  season  was  inclement,  and  both  Moimt 
Divis  and  the  surveying  party  were  at  the  time  enveloped  in  snow, 
with  a  keen  north  wind  blowing  ;  the  light,  however,  was  at  once 
seen  by  the  sapper  sentry,  and  burnt  a  sufficient  time  with  great 
brilliancy,  for  the  necessary  observations  to  be  made,  thus  saving  some 
years  in  lime  that  might  have  been  lost  waiting  for  very  clear  weather 
and  other  favourable  circumstances.  Up  to  1841  the  datum  level 
for  the  altitude  of  the  principal  mountains  was  low  water,  spring  tide, 
liut  a  scries  of  observations  having  determined  thai  the  best  datum 
was  the  mean  level  of  ordinary  tide,  this  latter  level  has  been  adopted. 
I'he  great  Irish  survey  was  practically  conducted  and  brought  to  a 
close  under  its  successive  directors  of  the  survey,  General  Roy,  Mudge^ 
and  Colby.    They  were  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work,  and 
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worked  unceasingly  in  the  arduous  life  of  mountain  labour^labours 
of  which  little  has  been  written,  but  of  which  much  might  be  said. 
They  were  frequently  on  lonely  mountain  lops  in  all  weathers,  when 
travelling  was  laborious,  long  before  the  days  of  Irish  railways.  They 
often  with  their  assistants  had  but  poor  fare,  and  were  sometimes 
even  deprived  by  storms  of  the  shelter  of  their  huts  and  tents.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  best  conducted 
institutions  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  officers  were  invariably  selected  for 
their  merit,  and  if  not  found  equal  to  their  work  were  soon  changed 
for  abler  men.  The  names  of  Drummond,  Portlock,  Sir  Thomas  Lar- 
com.  Captain  Ross  Clark,  Colonel  W,  D.  Gosset,and  Major-Gen erals 
Stotherd,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  all  Engineer  officers,  are  household 
words  in  the  homes  of  science.  The  officers  ajid  R.E.  assistants 
were  early  trained  to  disregard  all  personal  considerations,  and  give 
all  their  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
sur\'ey  it  is  on  record  that  Colby,  its  director,  has  walked  twenty 
miles  before  breakfast  with  his  officers  at  almost  racing  pace  over  the 
roughest  country,  infusing  energy  by  example. 

Although  the  survey  of  Ireland  appears  to  occupy  a  long  lime,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  face  of  the  country  in  many  districts 
constantly  undergoes  considerable  change.  Railways,  bridges,  and 
roads  spring  up,  small  towns  and  villages  are  built,  woods  are  cut 
down,  and  arable  lands  converted  into  plantations,  so  that  new  maps 
and  new  measurements  are  from  time  to  time  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  modern  architect  and  engineer,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  every  bleak  mountain,  forest,  moor,  river,  and  plain  under  the 
power  of  the  Ordnance  Sun*ey.  In  addition  10  the  six-inch  scale 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  which  can  be  purchased  in  Dublin  and  Other 
towns  at  small  cost,  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  township  of  Bray,  and 
many  other  counties  and  townships  have  been  revised  and  redrawn 
on  the  lai^e  scale  of  twenty-five  inches  to  a  mile.  The  engraving 
and  printing  of  the  maps,  and  also  reducing  them  from  a  large  scale 
to  a  small  one  by  the  aid  of  photo-zincography,  is  carried  on  at  the 
ofEce  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  which  is  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Irish 
Survey  ;  that  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Survey  being  at  Southampton, 
to  which  it  was  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  the  map  office 
in  the  Tower,  many  years  ago, 
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DE    GRAMMONT-S    MEMOIRS. 


IT  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fact  in  connection  with  a  book 
can  tend  more  strongly  and  naturally  to  enhance  its  interest 
with  the  reading  public  than  the  circumstance  that  its  sale  has  been 
entirely  prohibited  by  the  powers  that  be. 

Such  was  the  untoward  fate  which  overtook  the  "  Memoirs  of  ll 
Life  of  the  Count  de  Grammont." 

The  book  in  question  was  published  in  the  year  17 14,  and  1 
a  translation  from  the  French. 

The  following  lines  of  St.  Evrcmond  appear  upon  the  title-page : 

II  peut  reveair  un  Conilf, 

II  pcut  teveaii  un  Turenne  : 

Un  Compte  dc  Grammonl  e^t  un  Toin 

La  Nature  aiiioit  Irop  de  peine. 

Which  are  rendered  thus  : 

Condi  may  come  lo  life  acain. 

And  Turenne  Xitare  may  restore, 
But  Grammont  we  expect  in  vain, 

On  him  «he  Uvisbed  all  ber  store. 

The  author  at  the  outset  declares  that  his  business  is  to  represent 
a  man  whose  inimitable  character  drowns  faults  and  blemishes  which 
the  writer  does  not  pretend  either  to  palliate  or  disguise— a  man 
distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices  which  seem  tft 
support  one  another  in  a  necessary  linking,  rare  in  their  perfect 
harmony,  bright  by  their  opposition. 

The  author  further  declares  that  it  was  this  incomprehensible 
compound  whicb  made  Count  de  Grammont,  during  his  long  life, 
the  admiration  of  his  age  and  the  delight  of  all  the  countries  in  which 
he  displayed  his  sprightly  and  agreeable  wit,  inconstancy,  generosity, 
and  magnificence,  or  wherein  he  preserved  a  sedate  judgment  ii 
most  imminent  dangers ;  whilst  his  merry  humour  in  the  most » 
actions  of  war  argued  an  uncommon  resolution  and  firmness. 

"  It  is  to  the  Count  himself,"  says  the  author,  "  that  t! 


;  most  seriou^^y 
It  the  read^^H 
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TOusl  listen  in  perusing  these  memoirs,  since  the  author  does  but 
hold  the  pen,  while  the  Count  dictates  the  most  singular  and  most 
secret  particulars  of  his  life." 

Count  de  Grammont  flourished  in  France  in  the  reign  d 
Louis  XIII.,  during  the  period  when  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  govemed 
the  kingdom. 

The  enormous  influence  and  power  of  the  great  Cardinal  are 
touched  upon  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  averred  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  men  at  Court  depended  entirely  upon  his  favour  and  protection^ 
and  that  no  public  sen'ant  could  for  a  moment  depend  upon  his 
permanent  settlement  in  his  position  unless  he  showed  absolute 
devotion  to  the  will  and  interests  of  the  great  man. 

The  young  Chevalier  de  Grammont  began  his  career  as  a  soldier, 
and  so  brilliant  were  his  abilities  that  "after  his  arrival  latigue  was 
no  longer  known  in  the  trenches,  nor  gravity  among  the  generals, 
nor  melancholy  among  the  troops,  for  the  Count  carried  mirth  with 
him  everywhere," 

Very  shortly  after  joining  the  army— then  engaged  in  the  si^e- 
of  the  town  of  Trino — De  Grammont  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
cetuin  Count  de  Matia,  and  this  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
close  and  intimate  friendship. 

After  a  lime  the  two  young  men  arranged  to  live  together,  and 
the  arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory  to  both. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  was  blessed  with  any  superfluity  of 
this  world's  goods,  and  the  author  remarks  that  "  high  cheer,  little- 
economy,  pilfering  servants,  and  cross  fortune,  all  united  to  disturt> 
their  housekeeping." 

"  Now,"  remarks  the  Count  himself,  "  fortune  turns  cross.  Well, 
we  must  court  her  smiles.  Our  cash  tuns  low— ^we  must  endeavour 
to  recruit."  And,  in  order  to  recruit,  the  speaker  unfolds  to  Ym 
friend  the  following  plan  :  "Count  de  Cameran,"  he  layi,  "pbjs 
at  '  quinze '  and  so  do  I.  ^V'e  want  money,  and  he  koowt  not  what 
to  do  with  it  I  shall  bespeak  a  splendid  supper,  and  he  tbaO  paf 
for  it  Tis  very  likely  we  shall  win  his  money.  Tbe  PiedmooU*^ 
though  otherwise  honest  fellows,  are  apt  to  be  WMpffcw  MmI  dii»- 
trustful.  This  man  commands  the  borsc^  He  9  gOWraOj  atfffHfft 
by  eight  or  ten  men  on  horseback.  Therefete,  how  Ear  focfcr  he 
may  be  piqued  at  his  loss,  'tis  good  to  be  in  vaA  »  poaUon  M  not  t>» 
dread  his  resentment." 

Upon  the  following  day  fortune  bvoortd  De  GfimmoM'i  f  twnw, 
and  Count  de  Cameran  fell  into  the  Bitan  prepwcd  Utt  litis  by  tb* 
two  adventutcn. 
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The  supper  party  was  a  great  success,  and  passed  off  merrily. 
De  Matta,  in  order  to  drown  some  qualms  of  conscience,  dtaok 

freely,  but  De  Grammont  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  exerted  him- 
self 10  ihe  utmost  to  fascinate  and  please  his  guest.  Count  de 
Cameran  was  delighted  with  his  host,  and  next  morning  paid,  without 
a  murmur,  no  less  a  sum  than  1,500  pistoles — the  amount  of  his 
previous  night's  loss. 

De  Grammont  did  not  long  keep  possession  of  the  money  so 
obtained,  hut  gave  generous  aid  to  several  of  his  brother  officers, 
and  also  assisted  many  private  soldiers  who  had  been  disabled  in 
the  trenches.  The  Count  came,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
acts  of  kindness,  to  be  greaily  beloved  by  his  comrades,  and  also  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  while  his  undaunted  bmvery  in  action 
caused  him  ere  long  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  superiors. 

The  siege  of  Trino  was  eventually  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
garrison  making  an  honourable  capitulation. 

De  Grammont  and  De  Matta  are  next  heard  of  in  the  city  of 
Turin,  where  they  were  received  at  Court  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. "  Turin,"  the  reader  is  informed,  "  being  at  that  time 
the  seat  of  love  and  gallantry,  two  foreigners,  sworn  enemies  to 
melancholy  and  dulness,  could  not  but  please  the  Court  ladies." 
The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  a  worthy  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  rendered 
her  small  Court  the  most  brilliant  and  agreeable  of  the  time. 

At  Turin  De  Grammont  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  Madame  de 
St.  Germain,  a  very  piquante  and  engaging  personage,  full  of  wit 
and  humour.  The  lady  in  question,  however,  ridiculed  De  Gram- 
mont's  passion  for  her  to  such  an  extent  that  he  soon  resolved  to 
transfer  his  affections  to  some  other  lady,  by  whom  they  would  be 
more  highly  appreciated.  He  accordingly  began  to  pay  great 
attention  to  a  certain  Madame  de  Senantes,  and  to  cultivate,  at  the 
same  time,  the  friendship  of  her  husband.  The  latter  was,  there- 
fore, handsomely  entertained  by  De  Ctammont  and  Lie  Malta,  and 
soon  lost  large  sums  of  money  to  the  two  adventurers.  As  De 
Senantes  made  no  secret  of  his  serious  losses,  Ue  Grammont  and 
De  Matta  before  long  found  themselves  regarded  at  Court  with  so 
much  disfavour  that  they  left  Turin  and  returned  to  Paris. 

In  that  gay  city  De  Grammont  was  received  with  marked  favourby 
the  all-powerful  Cardinal,  and  eventually  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  Prime  Minister's  set.  He  was  ordered,  after  a  time,  to 
join  Turenne's  army,  then  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  keep  in  check 
a  large  Spanish  force  which  was  investing  the  town  of  Arras. 

The  I'rench  reHeving  force  was  gready  inferior  to  the  enemy  bodl 
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in  numbers  and  equipment,  but,  nevertheless,  Turenne  resolved  to 
attempt  the  feat  of  raising  the  siege.  In  doing  so  the  great  general 
scted  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  without  waiting  to  obtain  the 
Cardinal's  consent.  The  attack  upon  the  Spanish  lines  was  made 
with  great  vigour,  and  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  With 
auch  distinguished  bravery  did  De  Grammont  conduct  himself  in 
this  affair  that  Turenne  publicly  thanked  him  in  presence  of  hia 
principal  officers,  and  employed  the  Count  as  a  special  messenger  to 
the  good  news  to  Court.  This  honourable  service  was  by  no 
imeans  devoid  of  danger,  as  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy  infested 
all  the  roads. 

Turenne  could  only  allow  De  Grammont  an  escort  of  ten  men, 
,«nd  even  these  had  orders  only  10  accompany  the  messenger  as  far 
as  Baupaume,  which  was  ilii;  first  post  upon  the  journey.  After 
many  hardships,  dangers,  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  Ue  Grammont 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  his  journey's  end  in  safely.  Upon  his 
airival,  the  good  tidings  he  bore  were  received  by  the  King  and 
Queen  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  and  joy.  The  Cardinal,  however, 
did  his  very  utmost  to  minimise  and  disparage  the  importance  of  the 
success  which  had  been  gained,  and  treated  the  messenger  in  an 
almost  contemptuous  majiner,  greatly  lo  De  (Jrammont's  indignation. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  wily  churchman  perceived  the  evident 
favour  in  which  De  Grammont  was  held  by  royalty,  he  changed  his 
tone,  and  treated,  or  at  least  pretended  to  treat,  the  Chevalier  with 
great  favour  and  consideration. 

The  next  notable  point  in  De  Grammont's  history  is  his  journey 
to  Engbnd,  This  event  took  pbcc  at  a  time  subsequetil  to  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  England  was  then  only  beginning  slowly  to 
recover  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  civil  war,  and  something  like 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration. 

De  Grammont  had  accorded  to  him  so  cordial  and  flattering  a 
reception  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  that  he  very  soon  got  over  his 
natural  regrets  at  leaving  France. 

Charles  II.  had,  from  his  early  boyhood,  known  nothing  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  while  his  father's  sad  fate  seemed  to  have  been 
but  the  beginning  of  misfortune  for  the  young  ruler.  Now,  how- 
c\er,  all  this  was  changed,  and,  although  accustomed  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  Court  of  France,  De  Grammont  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
superior  pomp  and  splendour  of  that  of  England. 

The  King,  the  reader  is  informed,  was  inferior  to  none  in 
appearance  and  high  bearing,  and  was  possessed  of  an  agreeable  wit 
and  a  sweet  and  familiar  temper.     His  Majesty  was  also  at  times 
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<TpMi'  or  gre^il  applkation  to  affairs  of  sUte,  but  was  lacking  in 
pOiCTcrancc  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

Lord  Falmouth  was  the  King's  special  confidant  and  favourite, 
and  commanded  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment  of  (iuards,  "aod" 
(adds  De  Grammont)  "  the  Duke  of  York  also."  The  Eail  seems 
lo  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  and  sincere  man,  and  his  early 
death  pro\'cd  a  serious  loss  to  his  king  and  country. 

Tte  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  had  been 
preriously  known  to  De  Grammont  at  the  French  Court.  Both  of 
these  noblemen  were  full  of  vrtx  and  spirit,  but  were  extravagant  and 
devoted  to  the  then  fashionable  \-icc  of  high  play. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  Lord  High  Steward,  First  Gentleman 
of  the  Chamber,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  iras  rcmatk- 
able  alike  for  his  great  abilities  and  fine  manners. 

Lord  Sidney,  nephew  and  adopted  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Sl 
Albans,  was  a  singularly  handsome  and  winning  man,  but  too 
tnoch  occupied  with  intrigues  and  dissipations  to  make  so  decided  a 
maik  Bt  Court  as  his  undoubted  ability  would  seem  to  ha^'e  enritled 
him  to  do. 

Lord  Germain  is  described  as  being  "  brave  and  well-bom,  but  in 
person  little,  with  a  heavy  pale  and  spindle  shanks."  However,  no 
one  at  Court  could  rival  his  splendid  eiiuipage  and  general  magnifi- 
cence. His  countenance  is  described  as  agreeable,  but  he  was 
"affected  in  his  carriage  and  behaviour," 

Such  were  the  principal  courtiers  ;  but  the  Court  ladies  De 
Grammont  describes  as  being  far  their  superiors,  and  very  remarkable 
both  for  their  beauty  and  their  wiL  Among  many  others  less 
remarkable,  he  makes  special  mention  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  Ladies  Chesterfield,  Shrewsbury,  and  Middleton. 

The  Queen,  it  is  said,  "  added  little  to  the  lustre  of  the  Court, 
either  by  her  person  or  retinue."  Her  Majesty's  ladies  are  thus 
slightingly  disposed  of.  They  consisted,  the  reader  is  told,  of  "  The 
Countess  of  Panctra,  with  six  disagreeable  creatures  who  called 
themselves  '  Ladies  of  Honour,'  and  a  Duenna  as  frightful  as  the 
rest,  who  took  upon  herself  to  be  the  Governess  of  these  so  chcnce 
beauties." 

De  Grammont  speedily  became  a  general  favourite,  although  his 
having  come  from  the  French  Court  was  certainly  not  a  point  in 
his  favour.  He  was,  however,  found  to  be  familiar  and  easy  with 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  readily  accommodated 
himself  lo  the  unfamiliar  customs,  food,  and  peculiarities  <A  tbe 
English  Court     He  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  by  shofring 
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himseir  ready  to  join  heartily  in  all  his  Majesty's  pleasures  and 
dissipations.  He  indulged  in  as  high  play  as  any  one  at  Court,  but 
seldom  lost  or  won  to  any  great  extent.  So  popular  was  he  that  when 
his  presence  was  desired  on  any  special  occasion  it  was  necessary  to 
invite  him  a  considerable  time  in  advance. 

The  entertainments- which  the  Count  himself  gave  to  his  friends 
generally  toolc  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  these  agreeable  supper 
parties  soon  became  very  popular  among  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Court  party. 

The  celebrated  Marquis  of  St.  Evremond  was  one  of  De  Gram- 
mont's  most  intimate  friend.s,  and,  being  much  less  given  over  to 
frivolous  pursuits  than  De  Grammonl,  the  Marquis  took  frequent 
occasion  to  remonstrate  wilh  the  Count  and  advise  him  to  adopt  a 
more  prudent  mode  of  life.  "  Employ,"  said  this  good  friend,  "your 
wit  and  talent  to  entertain  the  King,  but  avoid  all  engagements  that 
may  make  you  forget  that  you  are  a  stranger  and  an  exile  in  this 
delightful  place." 

De  Grammont  followed  this  good  advice  only  so  far  as  to  devote 
less  of  his  time  and  attention  to  high  play  and  more  of  it  to  amorous 
intrigues.  The  Count  was  at  this  time  specially  attracted  by  one  of 
the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour.  The  reader  is  told  that  this  lady 
"was  possessed  of  a  very  lively  complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
templing  looks."  De  Grammont  was  as  profuse  in  his  gifts  as  in  his 
professions  of  admiration.  Perfumed  gloves,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
apricot  paste,  essences,  and  "  other  small  wares  of  love,  came  every 
week  from  Paris  ;  with  earrings,  diamonds,  brilliants,  and  bright 
guineas,  all  of  which  last  could  be  got  in  London  ; "  while  the  reader 
is  assured  that  the  fair  recipient  "lik'd  them  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  a  great  way." 

A  certain  Mistress  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  notable  beauties 
and  wits  of  the  Court,  next  attracted  De  Crammonl's  attention,  and 
at  a  great  masquerade  given  by  the  King  the  Count  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  named  by  his  Majesty  as  Mistress  Hamilton's  partner.  At 
this  particular  ball  the  Court  displayed  all  its  magnificence,  while 
De  Grammont  astonished  everyone  by  appearing  in  a  comparatively 
plain  dress.  His  fair  partner,  however,  showed  no  objection  to 
De  Grammont's  costume,  and  the  pair  were  conspicuous  figures  at 
the  masquerade,  which  passed  off  very  successfully. 

The  great  painter,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his 
fame,  and  executed  portraits  of  all  the  more  notable  Court  beauties 
of  the  day.  "  Every  picture,"  says  De  Grammont,  "  was  a  master- 
piece," and  in  this  opinion  posterity  has  fully  concurred. 
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ICn.  Jennitigs  figures  largely  in  the  Memoirs,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  the  mariat  and  giddiest  of  all  the  beauties  attached  to  the 
Comt  of  Charles  II.  It  was  only  De  Crammont's  now  serious 
attachment  to  Mistress  Hamilton  that  prevented  his  being  drawn  into 
dus  nien's  net 

About  this  time  De  Gnimmont  learned  through  bis  sister,  the 
MarduoDcss  Sl  Chaumont,  that  he  might  now  safely  tcram  to  the 
Ftancfa  CooTt ;  but  this  news,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
Gfied  him  with  joy,  seemed  now  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  "— 
De  GnmmtHit,  in  fact,  felt  quite  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
tfke  society  of  the  fair  Mistress  Hamilton.  That  lady,  however,  when 
dte  beard  the  news,  wished  De  Grammont  joy  upon  his  recall  to 
TkuKC^  and  entreated  him  not  to  allow  his  attachment  to  her  to 
ttand  in  the  way  of  his  interests.  At  the  same  time  she  frankly 
amtred  him  that  his  absence  would  in  no  way  prejudice  him  tn  her 
Vjti,  and  that  he  would  find  her  unchanged  upon  his  return. 
Accoidin^y,  although  most  unwillingly,  De  Grammont  started  upon 
Ua  jonmey  to  Paris,  only  to  find  that  the  nearer  he  drew  to  his 
destination  the  greater  became  his  regret  at  leaving  England.  This 
(SA  not  arise  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  reception  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  from  the  King  of  Fiance ;  for  his  Majesty,  although  hasty 
in  his  resentments,  was  very  easily  appeased,  and  invariably  ready  to 
receive  former  favourites  again  into  his  good  graces. 

The  real  source,  De  Grammont  confesses,  of  his  regrets  was  the 
enforced  separation  from  Mistress  Hamilton,  his  attachment  to  whom 
he  now  felt  could  only  terminate  with  his  life. 

At  Abbeville,  about  mid-day,  the  traveller  made  a  halt  in  order 
to  change  horses  and  refresh  himself,  and  found  the  small  town  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  bustle  and  excitement,  as  the  largest  landed 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  was  that  day  to  be  married  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  in  the  place.  The  wedding- 
feast  was  to  be  held  at  the  inn  at  which  De  Grammont  alighted,  and 
great  preparations  were  consequently  in  progress.  In  accordance 
with  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  time,  the  traveller  was  requested 
to  join  the  party,  and  after  some  pressure  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
Having  spent  some  time  very  jovially  with  these  new  friends, 
De  Grammont  resumed  his  journey. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  ttie  Count  was  met  by  his  brother,  the 
Marshal  de  Grammont,  who,  after  warmly  greeting  him,  conveyed  to 
the  traveller  what  he  expected  to  be  the  very  unwelcome  intelligence 
that  the  King  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  would  not  receive 
De  Giamtnont  at  Court,  and  desired  that  the  Count  would  quit 
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France  with  all  speed.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Marshal, 
these  supposed  evil  tidings  were  received  by  his  brother  ivith  every 
token  of  unfeigned  joy,  and  De  Gtammont  at  once  promised  to  obey 
his  Majesty's  command,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  delay  his 
departure  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  call  in  certain  funds  belonging 
to  him  which  were  ini'ested  in  French  securities.  The  King  was 
pleased  to  grant  this  request  for  delay  very  readily,  on  condition  that 
De  Grammont  did  not  actually  remain  in  the  city  of  I'aris  itself. 

The  Count,  accordingly,  took  up  his  temporary  abode  at 
Vaugirard.  In  that  place  De  Grammont  attracted  great  allention 
by  making  a  solemn  public  distribution  of  bread  to  the  poor,  which 
attracted  crowds  of  people  from  Paris,  and  made  the  Count's  name 
famous  in  the  city. 

Having  at  length  obtained  payment  of  the  moneys  for  which  he 
waited,  and  concluded  all  the  other  business  which  had  caused  him 
to  visit  France,  De  Grammont  set  out  on  his  return  to  England  and 
his  lady-love.  Arriving  in  London  in  three  days'  time,  the  Count 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  King  and  Court. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  son  of 
Charles  II.,  made  his  first  appearance  at  his  father's  Court  about  this 
time,  De  Grammont  thus  describes  the  ill-faled  Duke  ;  "  The  make 
and  outward  graces  of  his  person  are  such  that  nature  scarce  ever 
formed  anything  more  accomplished.  His  face,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  was  yet  a  manly  face,  without  anything  of  softness  or 
effeminacy  in  it.  He  had  a  man-ellous  disposition  for  all  manner 
of  exercises,  an  air  of  greatness,  and  yet  an  inviting,  affable  look. 
In  short,  he  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  body,  but  wanted  most 
of  those  of  the  mind.  Everybody's  eyes  were  at  first  dazzled  by  his 
bright  form,  which  drowned  all  men  at  Court,  and  made  all  the 
beauties  his  conquests.  He  was  the  greatest  delight  of  his  Royal 
father." 

Before  very  long  the  Duke  was  married  to  an  heiress  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  Scotland,  "whose  person,"  says  De 
Grammont,  "was  full  of  charms,  while  her  wit  had  all  that  the 
handsome  Monmouth  wanted."  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  took  place  under  the  special 
patronage  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  King.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  however,  the  good-natured  and  easy-going  Charles  II.  began 
to  be  somewhat  peevish  in  temper,  and  the  English  Court  conse- 
quently not  so  desirable  a  location  for  young  gallants  of  the  De 
Grammont  type. 

An  epidetnic  of  marriage  accordingly  set  in,  and  De  Grammont, 
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,  entered  bappilf  into  the  bonds  of 

s  of  tbe  Count  de  GonunoDt  come  to 
Tbe  fobne  coDdodes  with  a 
liiiiMii  tfaifhiwricwtafciii  woe  Bamged  st  tiie  Ei^isb  Court 
«Acr  dteae  Htfdiei  rinll  be  faMbfc]^  rdiMd  id  tbe  seomd  volume 
flf  tbew  IfencMS*;  bo^  m  iWtdj  indkaied,  the  sale  of  the 
lIcHoin  «ai  Wicttf  prahifaiied,  and  aB  copies  of  the  work  known 
to  be  in  riJUfiMTwere  candemned  to  destnictioD.  Fommaiely  such 
r  tbe  Court  tJc  of  the  petiod  was  not  destined  to 
I,  and  many  of  the  copies  which  had  got  into 
1  the  bte  ioteiwled  fatdwoL 
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A    ROYAL    FORTRESS. 


FEW  boroughs  in  the  provinces  are  so  rich  in  historic  associations 
as  the  ancient  town  of  Pontc&act.  Historians  have  differed 
as  mucli  respecting  the  name  as  the  origin  of  the  place.  That  it 
vas  a  burgh  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  certain  from 
evidence  the  most  decisive,  but  how  long  it  enjoyed  this  privilege 
anterior  to  this  period  is  uncertain.  Hume  conjectured  that  it  derived 
name  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  excellent  produce  of  its 
orchards.  From  pomafero  he  would  make  Pomfrete.  This  etymon 
would  not  be  improbable  if  this  orthography  was  established,  but  it 
is  wholly  inadmissible  when  it  is  considered  that  in  all  the  Latin 
charters  it  is  written  Pontfractus,  and  not  Pomfrete. 

Thomas  de  Casileford,  who  was  bred  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
who  wrote  the  history  of  this  place,  accounts  for  its  name  from  the 
following  miracle,  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  the 
sister  of  King  Stephen,  being  on  his  return  from  Rome,  was  met  by 
such  crowds  of  people,  who  were  desirous  to  see  him  and  receive  bis 
blessing,  that  a  wood  bridge  over  the  river  Aire,  three  miles  from  this 
town,  gave  way  and  broke  down,  by  which  accident  vast  numbers 
fell  into  the  river.  The  bishop,  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
pall,  and  who  was  deemed  to  have  an  interest  equally  as  great  in  the 
court  of  heaven  as  in  the  Vatican,  affected  at  the  danger  of  so  many 
persons,  poured  out  his  prayers  with  such  fervour  and  success  that 
t  one  perished.  ^\'hether  this  miracle  consisted  in  dividing  the 
stream  or  in  rendering  the  gross  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  specifically 
lighter  than  the  fluid  we  are  not  informed.  However,  to  perpetuate 
so  striking  and  so  signal  a  miracle,  the  pious  Normans,  says  Thomas, 
gave  the  name  of  Ponlefract,  or  Broken-bridge,  to  this  place.  The 
metropolis  of  the  county,  York,  contends  with  Pontefracl  for  the 
honour  of  the  miracle.  Drake  maintains  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Ouse  fell  in,  and  that  it  was  there  the  miracle  was  wrought.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  stronger  proof  of  its  belonging  to  York 
than  to  Pontefract,  as  Gent  describes  a  representation  of  it  painted 
Q  a  window  of  a  church  near  to  which  it  happened. 

VOL.  CCLtXX.      NO.  loS^,  li  ^ 
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What  wfaoDir  destroys  the  credit  o(  the  le^m]  is  that  this  town 
of  Fotdefract  «u  called  such  half  a  century  before  Sir  William  waa 
made  Aichlnsbop  of  Vork.  In  the  charters  granted  by  Robert  de 
Lacy,  comiiKMiIy  caQed  Robert  de  Ponte&aict,  to  the  monks  of  St 
John  ibe  Evangelist  it  U  styled  both  Kirkby  and  Pont&act.  The 
mcda  are,  "  De  dominio  suo  de  Kirkby,  et  Deo  et  Sancto  Johannt 
et  Hooachii  neis  de  Pontfruct-" 

Other  histonana  assert  that  the  name  is  derired  Irom  the  decay 

of  an  old  bridge  which  had  been  fomieriy  built  over  an  aqaeoos  and 

nanhy  place,   neai  to    which    the    old    town    principally  stood. 

Camden  taya,  "Saxonicis  tcmponbus   Kirkby  vocabatur,  sed  Nor- 

maani,  a  bacto  Poue,   Gallicc   Pontfract  nominaruat."      It  vai 

ClUtoauuy  with  the  Normans  to  call  their  towns  and  Tillages  after  the 

DUna  of  bridges,  and  this  might  induce  them  to  do  so  in  England ; 

bat  aa  then  is  not  a  livci  within  two  miles  of  Uiis  place,  and  before 

die  drains  were  made  the  wash  here  was  not  only  supplied  from  the 

lugh  springs,  but  frequently  heightened  by  excessive  rains,  it  must 

oonseqoently  hare  been  here  that  the  said  bridge  was  built  and  came 

to  decay,  which  gave  the  present  appellation  to  this  ancient  borough. 

The  casde  ii  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  site  of  it  is 

perfectly  agreeable  to  their  mode  of  fortification.    \\'hUe  the  Romans 

formed  their  camps  on  a  plain,  or  on  the  level  ground,  and  defended 

them  by  a  foss  and  a  vallum,  the  Saxons  raised  the  area  of  ther 

camps  and  castles,  if  the  ground  was  level,  or  selected  bills  as  places 

best  adapted  for  defence  and  security.    The  elevated  rock  on  whidi 

the  castle  is  built  stands  wholly  insulated ;  its  sides,  steep  and  craggy, 

form  one  of  those  appearances  which  indicate  some  great  convulsioD 

of  nature  by  which  rocks  have  been  rent  asunder  and  the  variooi 

strata  of  earth  washed  away.     A  site  like  this  without  much  trouUe 

or  expense  might  soon  be  converted  into  a  keep,  or  castle,  and  it  it 

not  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  neglect  it  during  the  period  ef 

their  dominion.     In  support  of  this  opinion,  since  the  demolition  flf 

the  castle  it  has  been  found  that  the  keep  of  the  great  round  tower 

stood  upon  a  raised  hill  of  stiif,  hard  clay,  of  which  material  the 

Saxons  usually  made  their  keeps. 

After  the  Conquest,  Ilbert  de  Lacy  having  received  a  grant  of  the 
place,  and  in  the  tenth  of  William  all  his  vast  possessions  being  crai- 
firmed  to  him,  he  soon  after  began  to  erect  the  castle.  This  noble 
structure  cost  immense  expense  and  labour,  and  no  one,  unless  in 
possession  of  a  princely  revenue,  could  have  completed  it  "nui 
formidable  fortress  and  magnificent  palace  was  carried  forward  f 
the  space  of  l"KeWe  vear»  with  unremitting  attention,  and  in  the : 
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1080  was  finished.  IlberC  de  Lacjr  called  the  name  of  the  town 
Ponlfreie,  because  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  he  conceived, 
resembled  his  native  town  in  Normandy.  The  north-west  prospect 
takes  in  the  beautiful  vale  along  which  flows  the  Aire,  skirted  on 
each  side  with  woods  and  plantations,  and  ornamented  with  several 
elegant  and  beautiful  seats.  It  is  bounded  only  by  the  hills  of 
Craven.  The  north  and  north-east  prospect  is  more  extensive,  and 
the  scenery  not  equally  striking  and  impressive.  It  presents  little 
more  than  a  view  of  farmhouses  and  villages,  and  any  bolder 
features  of  a  fine  landscape  are  wanting.  The  twin  towers  of  York 
Minster  are  distinctly  seen,  and  the  prospect  is  only  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  vision.  The  east  view  is  equally  e.Mensive  and  more 
pleasing,  while  the  eye  follows  the  course  of  the  Aire  towards  the 
Humber,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  spires  of  several  old 
churches,  and  two  considerable  hills,  Braj'ton  Barf  and  Hambleton 
Haugh,  where  tradition  says  two  witches  raised  both  hills  by  pelting 
Mich  other  with  sand  till  both  were  entombed.  The  south-east  \'iew, 
vhich  takes  in  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham, 
Kiugh  extensive,  has  nothing  deserving  of  notice.  The  south  and 
est  prospect  comprises  a  rich  ^-ariely  of  grand  and  sublime 
ibjccts.  The  towering  hills  of  Derbyshire,  stretching  towards  Lan- 
cashire, form  the  horizon,  while  the  foreground  is  enlivened  by  a 
«ew  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  a  picturesque  country. 

Henry  de  Lacy  was  the  last  and  greatest  man  of  his  line.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  ^Villiam  Longespe, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and 
John.  It  is  said  that  Edmund  was  drowned  in  a  well  at  Denbigh 
Castle,  and  that  John,  when  young,  running  hastily  upon  a  turret 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  fell  down  and  was  killed.  In  the  twentieth 
of  Edward  I.,  Henry,  having  been  long  married,  and  not  having 
any  male  issue,  rendered  up  his  castle  and  barony  of  Ponte- 
fract, with  all  the  manors,  hamlets,  and  other  rights  thereunto 
belonging,  into  the  King's  hands  ;  but  conditionally,  it  seems,  for  that 
monarch,  by  hischarterdatedatNewcasile-upon-Tyne,  December iS, 
in  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  I.,  regranted  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Pontefract  unto  the  said  Henry  de  Lacy  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
with  remainder  to  his  royal  brother,  Edmund,  Earl  of  I^ncaster, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  the  want  of  such  issue  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  I.,  Queen  Margaret  resided  at  the 
Castle  of  Pontefract  while  the  King  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
to  Scotland.     Several  of  the  nobility  who  attended  her,  fond  of  the 
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chu^  went  a-bnnting  in  the  neighbouihood.  The  Queen,  who  was 
then  in  a  pn^nuit  state,  look  a  ride  for  the  benefit  of  tier  health 
and  bong  dtawn  on  by  the  sport  of  the  field  as  far  as  Brotheiton,  i 
village  fiMir  miles  from  I'ontdTract,  was  taken  ill,  and  safely  delivered 
of  bez  filth  son.  The  royal  infant  was,  therefore,  at  the  Queen's 
desilt^  from  Sl  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  lo  whom  she  prayed  in 
her  extremity,  called  Thomas  de  Btotherton.  He  was  afterwards, 
bj  King  Edward  II.,  his  brother,  made  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Not  tar 
fitom  the  church  al  Brotherton  was  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  twenty 
acrea,  suiTounded  with  a  trench  and  a  vrall,  where  (as  traditioa 
infonni  ui)  stood  the  house  in  which  Queen  Margaret  was  brought 
to  bed,  and  the  tt.'nani«  were  obliged  by  the  tenure  of  their  land 
to  keep  it  sunooodcU  by  a  wall  of  stone. 

Thenameof  thi:  unfortunate  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
mairied  Alice,  the  heiress  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  is  associated  with  the 
Castle  of  Pontefract.  The  contests  of  Lancaster  with  the  King,  b>- 
Kasm  of  the  farcurs  he  lavished  upon  his  minions,  need  not  W 
Itpeated.  Edward  II.  was  at  Pontefract  Castle  when  Lancaster  and 
a  few  of  hit  associates  were  arrested.  The  third  day  after  dicir 
airival,  the  King  himself  sitting  in  judgment,  with  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  his  brother,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren,  Hugh  Spencer, 
created  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  othere,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  as  a 
traitor.  The  King  remitted  the  two  first  punishments  in  conadeia- 
tion  of  his  bwing  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  he  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Fotde- 
fract  he  was  rudely  insulted  by  his  own  vassals,  and  called  Kii^ 
Arthur,  a  name  which  he  had  once  ironically  appUed  to  Edward. 
He  was  put  into  a  tower,  which,  Leland  says,  he  had  newly  made 
towards  the  Abbey.  It  is  most  probable  this  was  the  tower  afta- 
wards  called  Swillington  tower,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  place  of  close  confinement. 

After  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  he  said,  "  Shall  I  die  without 
answer?"  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  but  a  certain  Gascoigne  took  him  away,  and  having  put  on 
an  old  hat  or  hood  on  his  head,  set  him  on  a  lean  white  marewitfaont 
a  bridle.  Lancaster  then  said,  ■*  King  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  me ! ' 
Attended  by  a  friar -preacher  as  his  confessor,  he  was  earned  out  of 
the  town,  suffering  the  insults  of  the  people,  who  continued  to  dmv 
''"'"'■™-  K«,  .h«,  to..in 

I  hiTc  toadied  the  highesi  poiot  or  all  my  ereatnes ; 
^Txd  feom  V!tie  W.V  nwridUn  of  my  glory 


I 
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I  haste  now  lo  my  setting.  I  shall  full 
like  a  bright  exhalation  in  Ihc  cveniRg, 
An  J  no  nun  sec  mc  more. 

At  length  he  reached  the  hill  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer, 
«nd  having  knelt  down  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  one  Hugiti  de 
Muston  caused  him  to  turn  his  face  to^-ards  Scotland,  and  the 
executioner  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Thus  fell  Thomas,  Earl  of  I-ancasler,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  that  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land. His  death  involved  many  others  in  the  same  fate,  and  all 
their  estates  were  confiscated  and,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Spencers,  given  lo  others.  Daniel  has  made  the  remark,  "  That  this 
is  the  first  blood  of  nobility  that  ever  was  shed  in  this  manner  in 
England  since  William  I.,  which  being  such,  and  so  much  as  it  was, 
opened  veins  for  more  to  follow,  and  procured  a  most  hideous 
revenge,  which  shortly  afterwards  ensued."  It  is  said  that  many 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb  ;  that  blood  continued  to  issue 
from  it ;  and  that  such  was  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas's  tomb  that 
Edward  placed  a  guard  to  restrain  the  people.  When  repulsed  from 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  the  people  flocked  lo  ihe  hill  where  he  was 
beheaded. 

In  i8iz,  as  some  men  were  trenching  for  liquorice  in  the  paper- 
mill  fields  at  the  bottom  of  a  place  known  as  Hohnefield  Lane,  at 
Pontefract,  they  came  upon  a  stone  coffin  containing  ihe  trunk  and 
limbs  of  a  skeleton  with  the  head  between  the  legs.  These  relics  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Crewe,  of  Fryston  Hall,  near  Pontefract, 
the  son  of  the  late  distinguished  Lord  Houghton.  Doubtless  they 
are  the  remains  of  that  great  man  who  prolonged  the  contest  of  the 
Roses,  who,  on  John  o'  Gaunt  Hill,  killed  the  last  Iwar  in  England, 
and  who  was  at  last  beheaded  on  St.  Thomas's  Hill,  where  a  portion 
of  the  town  of  Pontefract  at  that  period  stood. 

On  the  day  Lancaster  was  beheaded,  the  following  barons,  his 
adherents,  were  hanged  at  Pontefract :  Lord  Warren  de  Lisle,  Lord 
William  Tochel,  Lord  Thomas  Mandule,  Henry  de  Bradbume,  Lord 
FiUwilliam  the  younger,  and  Lord  William  Cheyney.  On  the  day 
following,  the  Lords  Clifford,  Mawbrey,  and  Deynville  were  executed 
M  York  and  hung  in  chains,  and  considerable  numbers  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  AVhile  the  King  remained  at  Pontefract  he  created 
Andrew  de  Harcla  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  the  good  services  he  had 
rendered  him  in  taking  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

According  to  the  will  of  Henry  de  I^cy,  the  Castle  and  Honour  of 
Pontefiact,  with  all  his  other  possessions,  ought  to  have  descended  to 
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Heniy,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  Earf  of  Lancaster,  but  Edward  for 
tome  time  kept  tbeni  in  his  own  hands,  and  then  gave  them  to  his 
fiivourite  The  conduct  of  the  Spencers  and  the  cruelties  of  Edward 
produced  a  comidete  change  in  the  public  mind.  The  Queen  herself 
Jcnned  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  the  Spencers  were  scued  and 
hanged  on  the  common  gallow<i,  their  bodies  cut  to  pieces  and  given 
to  the  dogs  for  food,  their  heads  exposed,  the  elder  at  Winchester 
and  the  jroongcr  on  I^ndon  Bridge.  Their  execution  was  ordered 
on  a  Monday,  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
whose  blood  was  shed  on  that  day.  The  Earls  of  Surrey  and 
Aiundel,  two  of  the  principal  lords  who  beheaded  him,  now  suffered 
the  same  late,  with  a  great  many  others  of  the  King's  part)-,  and  ihc 
Kii^  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  with  the  consent  of  the  Queeo 
and  son.  The  sentence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  now  r- 
TCned  (Maidi  7, 1327),  because  he  n-as  not  tried  by  aU  his  peers,  and 
hia  brother  Henry,  Earl  of  Leicester,  succeeded  him  in  his  honours 
and  estates.  Richard  IL  suffered  death  in  Pomefract  Castle.  Shake- 
•peare,  with  hia  usual  propriety,  justness,  and  elegance,  describes  the 
reflections  of  Richard  in  this  castte.  Fabin  and  Raptn  inform  ns 
that,  on  Richard's  arrival  at  the  castle.  Sir  Piers  Exton  is  related  to 
have  murdered  the  King  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  King*! 
arrival  at  the  castle  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  great  tower  ;  soon 
after.  Sir  Piers  Exton,  a  domestic  of  Henry's,  was  sent  down  wilb 
eight  ru(!ians  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unfottDosie 
King.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  Richard  perceived  at  dinner  that 
the  victuals  were  not  tasted  as  usual.  He  asked  the  reason  of  die 
taster,  and  upon  his  telling  him  that  Exton  had  brought  an  Cider 
against  it,  the  King  took  up  a  knife  and  struck  him  on  the  fac^  ^ajuft 
"The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee."  Exton  widihii 
eight  attendants  entered  his  chamber  at  that  instant,  and,  sbnttiBC 
the  door,  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  Richard.  He  immedittdj 
perceived  their  fatal  errand  and  knew  he  was  a  lost  man.  Widta 
noble  resolution,  he  snatched  a  halbert,  or  pole-axe,  from  the  foreoMd 
of  them,  and  defended  himself  so  bravely  that  he  slev  fouroftos 
assailants.  Whilst  combating  with  the  rest  of  the  murderers,  EiAn 
got  on  a  chair  behind  him  and  with  a  pole-axe  discharged  sudi  ablor 
on  his  head  as  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  where  the  misoabk  King 
ended  his  calamitiL's  on  February  14,  1399.  Before  he  e^an^ 
he  faintly  uttered  the  following  words  :  "  My  great  grandfather,  Kisf 
Edword  II.,  was  in  this  manner  deprosed,  imprisoned,  and  ti 
by  which  means  my  grandfather.  King  Edward  III.,  obtained 
sion  of  the  crown,  &nd.  t\q^r  is  the  punishment  of  dut 
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upon  his  next  successor.  Well,  this  is  right  for  me  to  suffer,  but  not 
for  you  to  do.  Your  King  for  a  time  may  joy  at  ray  death  and  enjoy 
bis  desire,  but  let  him  qualify  his  pleasure  with  the  expectation  of 
the  like  justice;  for  God,  Who  measurethallour  actions  by  the  matice 
of  our  minds,  will  not  suffer  this  violence  unavenged." 

The  above  account  is  most  credited,  though  Stow  and  other 
historians  say  that  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  he  was  starved 
to  death  by  order  of  King  Henry  IV,,  suffering  the  most  unheard  of 
cruelties,  keeping  him  for  fifteen  days  together  in  hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  miseries,  Polydore  Virgil 
saj's  "  that  at  all  times  his  ricluals  were  sen'cd  in  and  set  before 
him  in  the  same  princely  manner  as  usual,  but  that  he  was  not 
suffered  to  laste  any  one  thing."  This  account  is  certainly  more 
consistent  wilh  the  story,  which  says  that  King  Heniy  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  brought  to  London  and  exposed  in  public,  both  on 
the  road  and  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  with  his  face  uncovered,  and  that 
no  marks  of  violence  were  observed  upon  it.  After  being  exposed 
three  days  in  St.  Paul's,  he  was  interred  at  King's  Langley,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  order  of 
King  Henry  V.,  where  his  tomb  now  remains. 

The  account  of  his  being  starved  to  death  has,  moreover,  the 
adi'antage  of  being  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Worcester,  and  Lord  Piercy.  These  were  the 
likeliest  persons  to  know  the  truih  of  the  fad,  it  having  been  perpe- 
trated in  their  neighbourhood.  To  decide  in  what  manner  Richard 
died,  whether  by  the  hand  of  Exton  or  by  want  of  support,  his  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  respectable 
body  of  the  members  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies,  but  as 
the  royal  corpse  was  not  disturbed,  nor  the  bandage  on  the  head 
removed  so  that  the  skull  might  be  examined,  the  subject  continues 
yet  uncertain. 

Henry  IV.,  from  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  honoured  the  Castle  of  Pontefract,  the  paternal 
inheritance  of  his  family,  by  his  frequent  residence,  and  signed 
at  the  fortress  important  State  documents.  In  the  year  1415, 
Henry  V.  obtained  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  history,  over  the  French  at  Agincourt,  where  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  several  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  taken 
and  by  his  order  sent  prisoners  to  Pontefract  Castle.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  after  the  baiile  of  Wakefield,  which  was  fought  on 
December  21,  1460,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  in  a  very 
bleeding  condition  sent  to  Pontefract  Castte,  where  he  was  beheaded 
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■loi^  with  Sr  Ralph  Stanle}-,  Sir  Richard  Lirobriclce,  and  Captain 
Hamon,  then  Mayor  of  Hull.  On  September  i6  (nineteenth  Ed.  IV., 
1478),  the  King  made  a  progress  into  the  north,  accompanied  by  a 
mj  numerous  suiie  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  barons,  and  a  great 
cnnrd  of  other  courtiers.  He  was  met  on  his  journey  by  all  the 
public  officers  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  amongst  the  rest  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  \'ork  and  many  of  the  richest  citizens,  who 
escorted  him  to  I'ontefract  Castle,  \vhere  he  remained  a  week.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  seiied  the  young  King  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother  at  Northampton,  sent  Earl  Rivers,  Sir  R.  Grey,  and  Sir 
Ihomas  Vaughan,  under  a  strong  guard,  prisoners  to  Pontefract 
Caitl^  where  they  were  executed.  Richard,  having  seized  the  crown 
aod  Qsnrped  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Richard  HI.,  in  the  second 
jfCat  of  his  leign  granted  a  charter  to  Ponlefract,  whereby  he  incor- 
poiated  it,  aod  appointed  John  Hill  the  first  >t3yor  thereof  in  Julf 
1484.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  Henry  VII.  made  a  tour  into 
die  northern  counties  and  visited  Pontefract,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
bis  bmily,  where  he  resided  some  days  ;  and  in  the  year  1540  Ring 
Heniy  VIII.  visited  the  castie-  Queen  Elizabeth,  some  time  before 
her  death,  repaired  and  beautified  the  castle,  and  ordered  the  chapel 
of  St  Qement  within  it,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  to  be  rebuilt  In 
1603  King  James  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  visited  the  town 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and  granted  the  Castle  and  Honotir  of 
Pontefract  to  the  Queen  as  part  of  her  jointure.  In  the  year  1615 
Charles  I.  visited  the  town  on  his  way  from  Scotland. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  contributed  greatly  to  its  strength, and 
rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  It  was  not  commanded  by  any 
contiguous  hills,  with  the  exception  of  one  called  Baghill,  and  the 
only  way  it  could  be  tiken  was  by  blockade. 

In  its  perfect  state,  the  state-rooms  of  the  castle  were  large  aiA 
accommodated  with  offices  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  prince. 
The  style  of  this  building  shows  it  to  be  Norman,  though  it  has 
received  various  additions  and  improvements  of  a  later  date. 

The  first  member  of  this  casltc  which  merits  notice  is  the 
barbican.  This  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  yard 
beyond  the  main  guard.  Barbicans  were  watch-towers,  designed  to 
descry  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  were  always  outworks,  and 
frequently  advanced  beyond  the  ditch,  to  which  they  were  joined  by 
drawbridges.  This  barbican  formed  the  entrance  into  the  castle 
called  the  west-gate  house.  A  similar  tower  with  a  drawbridge 
formed  the  entrance  on  the  cast,  and  was  called  the  east-gate 
house.      The  third  gate   was   called  the  south  gate,  and  opoied 
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into  the  road  leading  to  Doncaster.  This  gate  led  to  another  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  which  runs  across  the  area  from  the  east  to  the 
west  gate,  and  was  called  the  middle  gate.  The  north  side  of 
this  area  was  formed  by  the  south  wail  of  the  ballium,  or  great  castle 
yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  wall  was  the  porter's  lodge,  the  grand 
entrance  into  the  yard  of  the  castle.  All  these  gates  might  be,  and 
were,  frequently  used  as  watch-towers.  The  whole  of  this  area  was 
sometimes  called  the  barbican  ;  and  within  it  stood  the  king's 
stables  and  a  large  bam. 

Near  the  barbican,  and  close  by  the  west  entrance  into  the  castle, 
was  the  main  guard,  a  place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  strength. 
A  deep  moat,  or  ditch,  was  cut  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle, 
extending  from  the  west  gate  round  the  great  tower  to  the  north  ; 
and  another  on  the  cast,  extending  from  the  constable's  tower  along 
to  the  east  gate. 

The  wall  of  the  ballium,  or  great  castle  yard,  was  high,  and  flanked 
with  seven  towers,  called  the  round  tower ;  the  red  tower ;  the 
treasurer's  or  pix  lower  ;  the  Swillington  tower  ;  the  queen's  tower ; 
the  king's  tower ;  the  constable's  tower.  The  walls  of  the  ballium 
had  a  parapet,  and  the  merlons  were  pierced  with  long  chinks  end- 
ing in  round  holes,  called  ollets. 

Within  the  ballium  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for  the 
garrison  and  artificers,  the  chapel  of  St.  Clement,  and  the  magazine. 
The  magazine  is  cut  out  of  a  rock,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
a  passage  four  feet  wide,  and  forty-three  steps  to  the  bottom. 
It  IS  six  yards  over  and  three  broad,  with  six  cavities  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  the  rock,  and  nine  yards  in  depth  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Near  this  place  was  a  large  dungeon,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  at  the  seventeenth  step  of  the  passage,  and  was  a  yard  in 
breadth.  The  wall  as  you  descend  these  steps  is  inscribed  with  many 
names,  evidently  cut  by  the  soldiers  at  the  lime  of  the  siege  of  the 
castle,  and  amongst  others  we  find  the  following,  who  were  officers  in 
(he  castle  al  that  period : 

16  Geo '4S  164S  John  Smith 

Beak  John  Giant  1648 

So  slfong  the  leal  1'  immortalise  himself 

BeaU  in  the  breut  o[  man,  that  ev'n  a  fcv, 

Few  transient  years  won  from  the  abyss  abhorr*!! 

or  bUuik  oblivion  seem  a  gloiioos  prize. 

And  even  lo  >  clown. 

The  entrance  into  the  ballium  was  usually  through  a  strong 
Buchicolated  and  embattled  gate  between  two  towers,  secured  by  a 
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Iww.  w  portcullis.  Over  thb  were  (be  rooms  intended  for  Uie 
potter  of  the  castle  ;  the  towers  served  for  the  corpt  de  ptrJe. 

On  aji  eminence  at  the  western  extremilf  of  the  balhum  stood 
tfie  keei^  or  dungeon,  called  the  round  tower.  It  was  the  ciudeU 
Otiast  (ctieat  of  the  garrison.  In  large  castles  it  wu  generall^a 
Ugh  towcr  of  four  or  five  storeys,  having  turrets  at  each  angle,  and 
hcfewe  find  there  were  six,  three  large  and  three  small  ones.  When 
thoM  turrets  were  round  instead  of  square,  thL-y  were  called  Juliets. 
from  ft  vulgar  opinion  ttut  large  round  towers  were  lirst  built  b; 
Jnlios  Cxsar. 

TIk  walls  of  this  edifice  were  alwa)-s  of  an  extraordinary  thickness, 
and  having  in  consequence  withstood  the  united  injuries  of  time 
and  weather,  now  remain  more  jierfcct  than  any  other  part  of  the 
cattle.  Here,  commonly  on  the  second  storey,  were  the  state-rooms 
of  the  governor.  The  light  was  atloiiited  by  small  chinks,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  windows  and  served  for  embrasures 
whence  ihcy  miifht  shoot  with  long-  and  cross-bows.  These  chinks, 
though  without  they  had  sonic  breadth  and  carried  the  appearance  of 
windowt,  were  very  narrow  next  the  chambers,  diminishing  consider- 
ably inward.  The  diffurcnt  storeys  were  frequently  vaulted  and 
divided  by  strong  arches  ;  on  the  top  was  gencnilly  a  platform  with 
an  embattled  parapet,  whence  the  gnrrison  could  see  and  command 
the  exterior  works.  The  diameter  of  the  keep  is  about  63  or  64  feet 
There  is  also  in  this  place  a  very  small,  wretched  chamber,  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  had  two  very  narrow  windows  next 
the  court.  Here,  tradition  says,  Richard  II.  was  confined  and 
murdered ;  but  the  smallncss  of  the  room  hardly  agrees  with  what  is 
related  of  the  manner  of  his  death  by  a  blow  with  a  battle-axe  from 
Sir  Piers  Exton,  as  his  being  so  murdered  was  a  story  generally 
received  and  believed. 

All  Saints'  Church  in  the  valley  below  the  castle  sufieied 
much  during  the  siege.  Its  tower  was  used  as  a  battery,  and 
generally  the  structure  received  such  injuries  as  rendered  it  not 
easy  to  be  repaired.  Its  fine  lantern  was  battered  down,  its  in- 
terior destroyed,  and  the  whole  roof  considerably  damaged.  Although 
the  Parliament  allotted  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the  castle  towards  its  re- 
cover^', little  appears  to  have  been  done.  The  &rst  of  the  sieges  of 
the  castle  lasted  live  months,  and  the  garrison  from  sheer  want  only 
surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  Parliament  on  July  30,  1644.  The 
castle  was  subsequently  retaken  by  stratagem,  and  held  by  tte 
Koyalists  stubbornly  until  again  forced  by  c 
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into  terms  with  the  besiegers  for  its  surrender.  The  garrison  then 
declared  "  that  they  had  provisions  for  a  little  longer,  that  tliey  were 
not  afraid  to  die,  and  would  sell  tiieir  lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  they 
possibly  could,  rather  than  submit  to  dishonourable  terms."  General 
Lambert,  receiving  these  hints,  answered  by  throwing  letters  over 
the  castle  wall  in  which  a  stone  was  wrapped  :  "That  he  knew  ihey 
were  gallant  men,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could,  but  that  his  hands  were  bound  and  he  was  obliged 
10  except  six  of  them  whose  lives  he  could  not  preserve,  nor  could 
he  mention  their  names  till  after  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
governor.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  content  to  release  them,  that  they 
might  relurn  to  their  homes  secure  and  unmolested,  and  that  he 
would  do  them  all  the  good  in  his  power  by  applying  to  I'adiament 
for  an  easy  composition  for  their  delinquency." 

Colonel  Morrice,  the  governor,  through  whose  strategy  the  caslle 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Royalists,  consulted  his  comrades,  and 
they  replied  to  General  Lambert,  "  that  they  were  sensible  of  his 
kindness  and  civility,  and  would  gladly  have  embraced  his  offer  if 
they  could  have  done  so  with  honour,  but  declared  that  ihey  could 
never  be  guilty  of  so  base  a  thing  as  to  deliver  up  their  companions." 

Necessity,  however,  soon  compelled  them  to  enter  into  another 
treaty  with  Lambert.  They  despatched  commissioners  to  meet  the 
general,  and  having  concluded  and  signed  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, brought  back  with  them  the  names  of  the  six  persons  who  were 
excepted  from  mercy,  which  were  Colonel  Morrice,  Lieutenant 
Auslwick  and  Cornet  Blackburn,  Major  Ashby,  Ensign  Smiih,  and 
Sergeant  Floyd. 

The  troops  in  the  garrison  were  sensibly  affected  when  they  heard 
the  names  of  those  excepted.  They  again  sent  the  commissioners  to 
Lambert,  and  requested  that  he  would  allow  them  six  daj's,  in  which 
time  the  unfortunate  victims  might  endeavour  to  escape,  and  that 
it  might  be  lawful  for  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  assist  them. 

To  this  proposal  General  Lambert  consented,  "provided  the  rest 
would  surrender  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  engage  never 
again  to  advise  or  take  up  arms  against  the  Parliament,"  to  which 
the  commissioners  agreed. 

On  the  first  day  after  this  agreement  the  garrison  appeared  twice 
or  thrice  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  sally,  but  retired  every 
time  without  charging. 

On  the  second  day  they  made  a  strong  and  vigorous  sally  in  a 
different  direction,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  tbetr  post  with  the 
loss  of  several  men.    Although  the  attempt  was  made  at  the  time 
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tiw  guards  litre  relieving,  and  when  the  number  of  men  was  douUed, 
yet  sudt  ms  the  resolution  and  cbarge  of  this  small  band  of  men 
that  Colond  Uorrice  and  Comet  Bbdkbunt,  two  of  the  excepted 
penons,  poshed  through  the  troops  of  the  enemy  and  made  thdr 
etca^  About  a  fortnight  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  Colond 
Morrice  and  Ct>met  Blackburn  were  taken  in  Lancashin^  as  they 
■men  inquiruig  for  a  ship,  with  the  intention  to  get  abr«Hl  The; 
irere  put  in  safe  custody  and  conreTcd  to  Voik  Castle:  Ooce  more 
tbe^p  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  their  liberty.  Colood  Monice  had 
racceeded  bjr  means  of  a  rope  in  sliding  down  the  castle  wall,  but 
Blackbam,  in  \sy\ng  the  same  method,  had  the  misfbttone  to  Eall  and 
tveak  his  1^.  The  generous  colonel  would  r*ot  desert  his  friend, 
but  remuned  with  him  till  they  were  both  retakeiL  On  August  33, 
1649,  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  near  York,  asserting  their  loyalty, 
•nd  dying  with  hope  and  resignation.  The  other  four  excepted 
{>enons  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  their  friends  to  the  castle 
after  the  charge,  and  they  now  remained  still  for  two  whole  days  ;  but 
early  on  the  nig^n  of  the  fourth  day  they  made  another  attempt,  and 
vcre  wholly  unsuccessful.  They  were  driven  back  to  the  castle, 
having  Ensign  Smith,  another  of  the  excepted  persons,  killed.  His 
friends  conveyed  his  body  into  the  castle,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Clement. 

The  buildings  of  the  castte  were  large  and  extensive  and  owing 
to  the  sieges  some  of  them  had  become  ruins.  Among  the  ruins  th^ 
found  a  place  where  the  three  excepted  persons  might  be  concealed^ 
and  from  whence  they  might  easily  make  their  escape.  Accordingly, 
their  friends  walled  up  the  place  after  they  had  entered,  leaving  then 
apertures  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  fumistung  them  with 
provisions  for  a  month,  in  which  time  it  was  not  doubted  but  tbey 
would  be  able  to  make  (heir  escape. 

The  next  morning  the  garrison  pretended  to  rejoice,  and  sent  dte 
genera!  word  that,  as  their  six  friends  had  made  their  escape  thqr 
would  surrender  the  next  day.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  garrison 
marched  out  of  the  castle.  Lambert  narrowly  inspected  each 
individual,  not  believing  that  any  of  the  excepted  persons  had 
escaped,  but  being  satisfied  that  they  were  not  amongst  those  who 
now  surrendered,  he  treated  them  with  great  civility  and  punctually 
performed  all  his  promises,  nor  did  he  seem  displeased  "that  die 
brave  soldiers  had  happily  escaped."  Lambert  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  castle,  so  that  (he  three  excepted  persons,  the  night 
after,  threw  down  their  enclosure  and  securely  decamped.  Austwick 
And  Floyd  lived  till  after  the  Restoration. 


A  Royal  Fortress.  ^^ 

It  was  ordered  that  Pontefract  Castle,  being  the  last  garrison  in 
England  that  held  out  against  the  Parliament,  should  be  dismantled 
and  rendered  wholly  untenable  for  the  future.  In  compliance 
with  this  order  I^mbert  soon  rendered  this  stately  and  princely 
fortress  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  buildings  were  unroofed  and  all  the 
valuable  material  sold. 

Thus  fell  the  Castle  of  Pontefract,  which  had  successively  bee 
the  stronghold  of  the  brave  and  warlike  Saxons ;  the  residence  of  a 
proud  and  imperious  Norman  Conqueror ;  the  turreted  seat  of  the 
high  and  aspiring  Dukes  of  Lancaster ;  the  palace  of  prmces  and  of 
kings ;  at  some  periods  a  nest  of  treachery  and  rebellion,  and  at 
others  the  last    hope  of  vanquished   loyalty.     Here  the  Lacies 
attended  by  their  knights,  esquires,  and  vassals,  lived  in  splendour 
and  dignity  scarcely  inferior  to  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  enjoyed 
the  absolute  property  of  all  the  lands  included  within  the  Honour  of 
Pontefract,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  many  of  our  modem 
counties.     When  this  castle  and  its  dependent  territory  passed  into 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  impelled  by  ambition,  or  urged  by  the  more 
generous  motive  of  redressing  grievances  of  an  oppressed  country 
the  dukes  often  called  forth  their  vassals,   put  on  their  armour 
unsheathed  the  sword,  and  bade  defiance  to  kings.     In  these  unhappy 
times  what  lives  were  destroyed  !  and  doubtless  the  apartments  of  the 
castle  have  often  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  an  innocent 
victim.   When  the  wars  of  the  barons  and  the  contests  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  were  happily  ended,  then  commenced  religious 
animosities  which  led  to  the  destructive  civil  war,  in  which  the  castle 
of  Pontefract  holds  a  distinguished  place.     Cromwell  himself  arrived 
before  the  castle  and  vainly  adopted  every  measure  to  restrain  the 
excursions  of  the  garrison  and  to  induce  them  to  surrender.    The 
place  has  been  visited  by  poets,  historians,  and  statesmen  from  many 
lands.    Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  it  in  1829,  when  he  doubtless  wove  in 
his  brain  the  web  of  the  battles  between  the  indomitable  Lacies  and 
Front  de  Boeuf,  of  Conisborough  Castle,  who  was  thrice  put  hars  de 
combat  before   its  legendary  towers.     Before  the   massy  walls  of 
Pontefract  Castle  thousands  have  fallen.     It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  a 
few  years  ago  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  a  place  of 
public  resort,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  memento  of  fallen  grandeur 
and  an  ornament  of  antiquity. 

EDWIN  WELLINGTON  KIDO. 
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CUMBRIAN  ETYMOLOGY. 


THE  speedi  of  Cumberland  is  in  the  main  of  Anglian  ongin. 
The  Angles,  or  Engles,  who  were  near  akin  to  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  South  Britain,  came  from  Schleswig  in  the  fifth  centur7, 
and  took  possession  of  our  ca^teni  coasts.  In  course  of  time  they 
spread  over  the  low-ljinq  plains  of  Cumberland,  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  Tillages  whose  names,  ending  in  -tan,  betray  the  fact 
that  they  were  originally  settlements  established  by  these  Teutonic 
conqueron.  The  word  //!«  in  their  language  meant -literally,  the 
hedge  surrounding  a  farm  or  collection  of  farms,  and  hence  the 
farm  or  "  town  "  itself,  \^'c  seem  to  trace  the  advance  of  the  Angles 
along  the  road  which  flanked  the  Roman  Wall  to  Denton,  Brampton, 
Walton,  Hayton,  Irthington,  and  Houghton,  and  westward  again  to 
\Wgton,  Waverton,  Brayton,  Broushlon,  Workington,  and  so  forth ; 
while  the  extensive  forest  of  In^leivood,  or  the  Angle's  wood,  which 
covered  all  the  country  between  Carlisle  and  Penrith,  was  full  of  their 
homesteads. 

Some  centuries  later  the  Panes,  a  people  whose  language  shows 
both  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  characteristics,  entered  Cumberland, 
apparently  by  the  same  route  as  their  predecessors  ;  for  their  settle- 
ments, distinguished  by  names  ending  in  -by  (the  Danish  term  for  a 
village)  are  interspersed  amongst  those  of  the  Angles  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Irthing  and  the  Eden,  at  Boothbj-,  Newby,  Corby,  Walll^, 
Crosby,  Aglionby,  Scotby,  and  Harrahy;  and  upon  the  lowlands 
which  fringe  the  western  coast  we  find  Oughterby,  Gamblesby, 
Thursby  (named  of  Thor,  the  god  of  war),  Allonby,  Ireby,  Flimby, 
Moresby,  and  Ponsonby. 

But  it  is  significant  that  both  Angle  and  Dane  (the  remark  is  not 
my  own)  avoided  the  more  mountainous,  and  therefore  less  fertile^ 
tracts  of  the  Lake  District,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
sparsely -populated  regions,  after  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  occu- 
pation of  their  original  Celtic  inhabitants,  were  finally  (as  we  noticed 
in  a  previous  paper')  taken  possession  of  by  colonies  of  Norsemen 
from  tlic  Isle  of  Han, 
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The  termination  -scale  in  local  names  has  been  held  to  be  an 
indication  of  this  Norse  occupation,  for  skali  in  ihe  old  Norwegian 
language  meant  a  wooden  hut  erected  for  the  use  of  those  who  lend 
catlle  or  sheep.  It  occurs  in  Seascale,  Priorscale,  Winscales,  and 
Deanscales,  near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  Bowscale  fell,  Lonscale  fell, 
and  Portingscales  in  the  Lake  Digirict.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  western 
side  of  the  county.  The  Danes  had  a  corresponding  word,  skial, 
which  throughout  East  Cumberland  has  been  corrupted  into  shield, 
as  in  Jockeyshield  and  Wetheralshield.  But  Scaleby  is  obviously 
Danish,  and  derived,  not  from  the  Norse  skali,  but  from  the  Danish 
skial.  So,  too,  the  termination  wrtay  or  wray,  pronounced  r^a,  may 
be  either  the  old  Norse  vrd  or  the  Danish  vraa,  a  nook  or  comer. 

Many  localities  retain  the  names  originally  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Celtic  Britons,  those,  for  example,  which  have  the  prefix  cum, 
which  is  the  Welsh  cwm,  a  valley.  Anderson,  the  local  poet, 
enumerates  them : 

There's  Cumwhitton,  Cumwhinlon,  Crnnianton, 

Cummngao,  Cumrew,  iknd  Cumcaleh, 

And  mony  mair  cums  in  ihe  county, 

liut  nio  wi'  Cumdivock  can  match. 

Some  of  the  above  names,  it  will  be  observed,  have  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  -Ion  "  superadded  to  them. 

The  familiar  Celtic  prefixes,  Pen,  a  hill-top,  and  Caer,  a  fortress, 
appear  in  Penrith  and  Penrtiddock  (which  both  signify  " red  hill"), 
Cardtirnock,  and  Carlisle,  or  Caer-Leol.  Durnock  may  be  the  Gaelic 
iwr-aioe,  "water  hill,"  or  else  a  proper  name.  Leol  is  merely  a 
contraction  of  LuguvalHum,  the  Roman  name  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
Latinised  form  of  some  unpronounceable  appellation  by  which  the 
Britons  designated  the  site  of  that  city. 

In  Talkin  we  recognise  the  Celtic  word  taken,  a  brow,  and  in 
Castle  Carrock  we  may  trace  the  Gaelic  carragk  (which  means  a  lai^e 
stone  set  on  end),  or  the  Welsh  careg,  a  rock. 

The  river-names  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  of  Celtic 
origin.  Thus  the  Irthing,  wandering  over  the  alluvial  plain,  is 
believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Welsh  gwryddu,  to  writhe  or 
turn,  and  the  Gelt,  dashing  over  its  bed  of  red  sandstone,  from  the 
Celtic  gall,  a  rock. 

Of  mountain -names  Helvellyn,  the  yellow  mountain,  Rivelyn, 
the  red  mountain,  and  Blencathra,  the  seat  mountain  (the  ancient 
name  of  Saddleback),  are  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  word  cathair  and  Welsh 
cader  means  a  chair,  and  Slaen  is  a  Welsh  term  for  a  hill-top,  occur- 
linj;  in  other  local  names,  such  as  Blencow  and  Blennerhasset. 
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Before  letving  the  subject  of  the  nomenclalurc  of  the  county,  we 
BUf  ti]te  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  "  field -names."  This  cUss 
be^>ecull]r  interesting,^  many  of  them  contain  terms  which  are 
either  obsolete  or  are  rapidly  becoming  so,  while  others  have  refer- 
ence to  the  former  condition  and  aspect  of  the  country.  For 
ounple,  "  Liiigy  close,"  "Whinny  hills,"  "Broom  riggs,"  and 
"Breclconyknon,"  indicate  plots  of  ground  recently  enclosed  and 
StiU  overgrown  with  the  wild  plants  which  clothed  the  DeighbauTing 
commons,  while  "  Brock-holes"  tells  us  of  the  whilom  liaunt  of  the 
now  extinct  brock  or  badger.  The  following  selection  is  taken  from 
the  maps  of  tliu  Edmond  Castle  Estate,  and  is  fairly  representative  of 
North  Cumberland  : 

BarraS'4y^<:~i\n  ancient  rampatt  of  earth,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  great  group  of  manors  known  as  the  Barony  of 
GiliUnd.  B&rtas  Bridge  is  the  name  of  a  locality  at  Mewcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  old  French  word  tiArrts  meant  barriers,  or  lists  erected 
for  combatants,  and  the  Scotch  apply  the  term  barras-door  to  a  door 
formed  of  wooden  bars  set  at  equal  distances  apart.  Barras-dyke, 
therefore,  means  the  "  boundary  fence." 

Buli-riggs,  a  ridge  formed  by  an  outcrop  of  rock,  at  Talkin.  Bull 
it  defined  in  Jamieson's  Scotch  dictionary  as  ''  a  piece  of  g^round  which 
in  ploughing  does  not  form  a  proper  rid^  but  is  excluded  as  ao 
angle."  Butt-riggs  seems,  therefore,  to  mean  the  short  ridges  abutting 
on  the  corner  of  a  ploughed  field,  and  hence  the  comer  itself.  We 
may  compare  with  this  name  the  Cumbrian  word  butt,  meaning  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  derived  from  the  Norse  but-r,  a  stump,  and  also  the 
French  bcut,  a.T  extremity. 

Carr-boggi. — The  old  Norse  word  Kjarr  and  the  Danish  Kar 
mean  marshy  ground,  hence  the  Cumbrian  word  <arr,  a  bog. 

Clay-kurleys,  "the  clay  whirls." — A  place  near  Little  Corby 
where  the  river  Irthlng  kurh  or  whirls  suddenly  in  its  course  around 
the  foot  of  a  sleep  clay  bank.  There  is  an  old  Swedish  verb  kworla, 
meaning  to  whirl. 

Ctwrrtn.— The  spot  where  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway 
passes  through  what  is  believed  to  be  the  deepest  cutting  in  England. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  cwrn,  a  pile  or 
cairn. 

Dead  dimples. — So  named  from  the  dipples  or  hoUows  in  the 
fluid  which  were  found  unfertile. 

Faugh  (pronounced  Faff)  is  an  old  word  meaning  a  fallow,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fealg.  The  pronunciation  of  "gh"  final  as 
"f "  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Cumberbnd  dialect.    Thus  the 
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names  Hough,  Waugh,  and  Burgh  are  pronounced  Hoff,  Woff,  and 
Bruff. 

The  standard  English  pronunciation  adopts  the  same  sound  in 
the  words  cough,  trough,  and  enough, 

Forth'gaU. — Forth  is  an  old  mode  of  spelling  and  pronouncing 
ford,  and  gale  (derived  from  the  Old  Noree  gata^  is  a  Cumbrian  terra 
for  a  road.  The  field  in  question  must  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  road  leading  through  it  lo  a  ford  across  the  river. 

Guldy-Jlat. — Guldy  is  a  form  of  gully,  meaning  a  small  stream, 
and  flat  was  once  a  common  term  for  a  field  in  Cumberland. 

High  Leasts. — Leases  or  Leasows  does  not  mean  leaseholds,  but 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  lantv,  a  pasture,  represented  in  Old  French  by 
Leswes  or  Leslies} 

Old  Hag,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hagu,  a  hedge  or  field. 

Haver-close. — Haver  is  an  Old  English  name  for  oats.  It  sundvej 
in  the  term  haversack,  and  is  represented  in  the  Old  Norse  by  haf-r, 
and  in  the  Dutch  language  by  haver. 

Ink-foot,  means  mcadowfoot,  ing  being  Anglo-Saxon  for  a 
meadow. 

Keel  Pool  in  the  Irthing  at  Newby.  This  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Old  Norse  kelda,  used  in  Iceland  to  signify  a  deep 
still  pool  in  a  river.  There  is  a  corresponding  word  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
keld,  which  means  a  well  or  spring  of  water. 

LoHgsike-riggs. — The  very  common  termination  sike  means  a  wet 
ditch  or  very  small  stream.  It  comes  from  the  Old  Norse  siki,  a 
drain,  or  Anglo-Saxon  sUh,  a  furrow, 

Marr. — A  large  pool  of  water  at  Talkin,  is  called  the  "  Marr." 
It  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mere,  a  pool,  or  the 
Mediaeval  Latin  mara,  a  marsh. 

NiUhel  Hill. — Nitchel  or  knitchell  means  a  small  bundle  or  truss 
of  hay.  It  is  derived  from  the  Old  Swedish  knyta,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  enytan,  to  tie. 

Peek  d  big  hole  means  "  peck  of  barley  hole,"  a  reference  to  the 
small  productive  power  of  the  land.  Bigg  (Danish  bygg)  was 
formerly  a  common  term  for  bailey  in  the  north. 

Pickle. — The  Old  English  word  picle  or  pickle  signified  a  croft  or 
small  enclosure  of  land. 

Pipon  (T/tn/,— Clint  means  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  and  is  the  same 
OS  the  Danish  word  klinl,  a  rock. 

Pottle-ford.— h\  this  spot  the  Brampton  and  Warwick  Bridge 
road  crosses  a  piece  of  swampy  ground  that  has  long  had  the 
•  Cf.  the  L«w«5  or  Leawsei  at  Cirentesler,  Anhxebgia,  vii,  406. 
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reputation  of  being  haunted.     Pottle  is  probably  the  Old  £n( 
word/oA/,  a  bog. 

The  Siar. — Old  Norse  sior,  a  precipice. 

The  Scroggs. — This  name  means  stunted  bushes,  and  is  deiivcd 
from  the  Gaehc  word  sgrogag,  a  scraggy  tree. 

The  Shows. — A  shaw  is  an  old  term  for  a  shady  wood.  It  occun 
in  the  Friar's  Tale — "  Whider  ridestow  under  this  grene  schaw  ?  " 

The  Skdlion. — This  word  is  the  same  as  skelling  or  shieling,  a 
shed.  The  curious  termination  occurs  in  two  other  local  names — viz. 
Aglion-by  and  Mill-ion  house.  They  are  re.spectirely  pronounced 
Skellin,  Aglinby,  and  MiUin  house.  The  last  name  is  evidently  miln, 
that  is,  mill  house. 

Tootop  or  Tow-top  is  a  contraction  of  "the how-top."  The 
Cumberland  word  how,  meaning  a  hill,  is  derived  from  the  Old  None 

ffeygi//  Hill. — From  whey  {Old  Norse  ?«»^i,  Danish  quie\ 
heifer,  and  gill  (Old  Norse  ^l),  a  guliy. 

Yoking.—TWx^  field  takes  its  name  from  an  obsolete  lanff 
measure.  By  a  deed  of  1686  John  Graham,  the  elder,  of  Edmond 
Castle,  conveys  to  John  Graham,  the  younger,  of  the  same  place,  "a 
piece  of  land  being  three>'0(i^««,  at  a  place  called  Pickell  on  both  sides 
of  the  waiter  of  Irding."  In  a  later  deed  the  word  is  spell  yoking. 
It  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the  yoke  used  in  ploughing. 

But  to  return  to  the  current  speech.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  collect  dialectic  words,  for  the  people  are  not  inclined  to  be 
communicative,  and  have  a  way  of  dropping  provincial  expressions 
when  speaking  to  strangers.  Children,  too,  at  school  are  Uugbt  the 
Queen's  English,  and  revert  to  the  local  dialect  only  when  engaged 
in  conversation  amongst  themselves.  We  will  pay  a  visit  to  a  farm, 
house,  and  there  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  hear  some  further 
peculiarities  of  expression.  The  occupier  is  a  "  statesman,"  thai  is 
say,  he  owns  a  small  freehold  property  which  has  belonged  to 
family  for  generations.  He  rents  in  addition  some  ninety  acres 
land,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  is  carried  on  by  himself  and  his  family, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  farm  labourer.  "  Mistress "  Bell  welcomes 
us,  and  seats  us  near  the  fire  in  the  red-flagged  kitchen,  while  she 
busies  herself  in  preparing  tea  for  us.  Presently  the  "lad  "  shambles 
in,  and,  sealing  himself  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  kitchen,  proceeds 
to  demolish  a  pile  of  apple  pastry  cakes,  which  he  washes  down  with 
weak  tea.  The  farm  servants,  male  and  female,  are  engaged,  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  at  the  half.yearly  "  hirings  "  which  take  place  is 
the  streets  of  Carlisle.    It  is  the  custom  on  such  occasions  for  those 
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who  have  not  found  a  situation  to  stick  a  piece  of  straw,  called  a 
"brob,"  in  their  mouth  or  hat,  as  a  sign  that  they  are  disengaged. 
We  regard  with  some  apprehension  a  large  china  rolling-pin  inscribed 
with  the  text  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  an  allusion  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  the  pastry  which  it  assists  in  preparing  is  occasionally  of  a 
"  sad,"  i.e.  heavy,  nature  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  as  we  presently 
discover,  with  the  good  things  which  the  bospiuble  Mistress  Bell  has 
got  ready  for  us  in  the  parlour.  The  parlour  is  a  stuffy,  carpeted 
room,  adorned  with  German  prints,  silhouettes  of  fore-elders,  an 
enlarged  photograph  of  the  present  head  of  the  family,  some  stuffed 
birds  with  "  pace  eggs,"  i.e.  coloured  Easter  eggs,  at  their  feet,  and  a 
few  books  of  a  religious  nature.  Our  tea  consists  of  girdle-cakes, 
baked  on  a  circular  iron  plate  called  a  "girdle,"  hot  scons,  cobs 
(rolls),  "Cumberland  cakes,"  apple  cakes,  plum-loaf,  honey-comb, 
and  boiled  eggs.  Cakes  are  a  speciality  of  the  county.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family  the  cakes  prepared  arc  termed 
"  burial  bread,"  and  the  funeral  party  are  "  bidden  "  to  partake  of 
them. 

As  our  hostess  clatters  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  her  clogs  she 
rattles  off  the  following  monologue  : 

Just  (it  ye  ilooa  on  the  squab  (>o&-cugluoD)an(ihavcBCiBck;  that  Iwill  (quitt) 
mabe*  talX  altin'.  Aye,  yon's  ma  son's  baim.  Come  away,  hinny  t  Eh,  he'* 
old-fashioned  (arlfut),  and  he's  away  to  his  dadda  gif  he  wints  lo  be  made  on 
(petted)-  He's  put  him  up  a  bit  away  (swil^)  in  ihe  gaith.  Ma  roarril  dowt-tber 
has  been  Ei^ed  wi'  sciacics,  but  she  just  wrought  on.  There's  a  diffeience  in 
days,  sometimes  she's  quite  better,  aod  sometimi^  she's  waur.  The  d^cl-ther 
said  he'd  come  io  Monday  Tusl  and  sec  whallike  she  is.  She  has  Iwa  lads  braw, 
twB  lassies  giaw,  and  babby  a  quat-ther  (a  quarter  grown).  She  use.l  to  live  wi' 
me,  bat  there  was  loo  many  biealhi,  so  we  was  forcL-d  to  get  shot  of  lict,  peer 
silly  thing,  and  she  lives  al  the  lontiin-fooi  (lane-end)  wi'  her  mothet-in-Iaw  noo. 
She's  a  queer  body,  and  just  goes  ctackin'  (gosnping)  up  and  doon,  and  hugger- 
muKeiin'  aboot.  It's  not  that  far  to  the  lonnia-foot,  there's  a  trod  (footpath) 
acrosi  the  fields.  Some  of  them  tinkler  and  pedder  Towk  was  in  tlie  Jnlack 
fomcnst  (opposite)  the  moss,  where  the  crane  busses  (bushes)  graw,  a  forinith 
sync  Th^re  on  the  cadgin'  lay  (hawking  line  of  business)  and  are  fearfu' 
cnalchers  (thieves).  They're  getlin'  that  pawky  (impudent)  thai  there's  been  a 
good  few  fowk  speerin'  aboot  (inquiring)  afther  'em.  They'd  lakked  (taken) 
someanld  heamsand  a  hack  (pickaxe) Trav  oot  (he l^e (cowshed)  at  ihc backside, 
and  we  was  forced  lo  bar  in  Ihe  poulthry.  Well,  last  neck-end  ma  man  slips 
doon  by  with  the  pailisman — how  do  they  call  him?  lluHock  and  twa  o'  them 
chaps  was  sitiin  on  a  slool  (slump  of  a  tree)  in  yonder  plump  (clump  of  trees) 
Slovin'  oot  (smoking  out)  a  robbut,  and  they'd  got  a  fctrel  in  a  poke  (Ihe).  '""J 
when  ma  man  goes  up  till  'cm,  and  aies  'em  what  they  weie  afther,  yen  on  'em 
clicked  up  a  coaiae  dump  {rough  lump  of  wood),  an  gi'ed  him  a  bol  on  the  heed, 
and  dinged  (dented)  his  hat  for  him  and  fell  (felled)  him.  Well,  ma  man  he  up 
wilh  his  ncif  (fist)  and  gic'd  him  yen  on  the  neb  (nojc)  and  blacked  his  cen. 
Eh  !  he  got  a  Irownsin'  1    And  the  chap  run  reel  through  ihc  moss,  and  when  he 
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■f"*^  twt  lolhei  tide  like  a  (tay^boggle  (KaKCrov}  he'd  left  his  Iwa  ibooo  ia 
Ibe  dut  (muti).  and  juu  wcnl  in  hi*  ttockia*  fil  vaA  lonjicd  ibe  dike,  lie's 
htim— ^1-  (a  RUikeJ  iian)  I  doubt.  Anil  ibc  palUtnun  be  [ried  lo  kep  (citcti) 
Uther,  bat  he  hanked  hit  61  ia  *  briar-ban  uid  got  rsxaj  wmI  legged  up.  He 
•BKMt  btiik  hii  haiinch-tione  and  lamed  ihe  cup  of  hii  kncr,  and  he  w»  jus 
UldiiB'  (hopping)  ai(in[;.  So  they  cMched  nowther  j-en  nor  loihet  on  'cm,  Ini 
Iher'a  town  W/.h  Blweeo  '«n.  The;  wii  too  kiitle  [quick)  Tor  'em,  bat  the;  will 
be  flkyed  [^fni.!)  □'  the  gxilliK.  and  dant&'i  gm  thai  giie  awhile.  The>-  left  tbc 
fend,  an!  a  twiU  (lukci)  full  of  lonfi  mois.  They  ties  (he  mess  with  a  dew 
(atri^)  M'<  puts  B  itumk  (handle)  till 't,  and  tells  it  for  a  bni^  And  there  vai 
tone  fiu-ballt— ihrm'i  •  kind  o'  paddock-siool  that  ther  uies  (0  slop  blecdia'. 
Aad  wbcB  ma  man  cam-ned  heam,  with  hi*  c<Mt  and  Irawienca  nil  ton)  and 
covered  «-i(h  clan,  I  gate  him  a  heckUn',  ma  word  \  I  did  pe  him  a  blacbin'. 
He"!  ewej'  Iht  day  lo  see  hia  brother,  ihal  lives  arwecn  IVeKih  and  Kirkpcscli. 
The  tree*  ii  lai'ble  rank  down  by,  «nJ  the  bad  (de«d)  leaves  keepi  blowin'  iboot 
■U  irape>.  I'm  tnilcd  wi'  swi^n'  'em  up,  10  we  just  let's  'cm  bide  ageu  (againn) 
Ibe  spriBi;  »'  ihc  year,  and  then  (hey  are  dry.  The  leaves  is  awful  coipsf 
■■d  bad  t'l  lift  when  they're  we(.  Eh  I  the  lossei  we've  been  havin'  '.  Ma  man 
wu  fiiUJii'  up  Ihc  weki  (nils)  in  the  car.road  last  Week,  for  it's  a  coajw  spot  ftn 
fowk*  wT  slender  ihoon,  and  he  was  castin'  off  the  sides  of  the  road,  cauM  he 
wasted  a  few  Qacki  (sodt)  lor  ihe  new  took  (hat  he  has  pnllcn  in  the  waiter  side. 
and  the  niu  cunimcd  on,  and  he  was  forced  to  lay  oiTi  and  when  he  cummed  in,  I 
Coald  (celiy  his  fcacesomelhin'awru' had  happened.  "  Eh  <  Vcn»nan.''hesiys. 
"the  creai  hog's  deed."  I  fell  lil  to  dee  forby  t  And  then  the  coddy's  gone 
Km.  The  veterinary  eonsilhcred  it  was  jaw.tock.  We've  got  foer  skeps  (straw 
Ura)  of  bees  in  Ihe  orchit  IhiI  the  weather's  been  sore  hindetsome  to  'em.  And 
we're  that  bothered  wilh  flees  aboot  the  siic  of  a  cleg  (horse-fly).  The  riegin'  of 
our  dairy  is  casten  (warped),  and  there's  a  brenth  (breadth)  of  (he  roof  to  fettle  up 
(repair)  so  I's  stooden  the  milk'pans  in  the  cock-loft  (giiret).  It's  a  Int  foitfy 
(histy)  wi'  the  damp.  I  jo^led  ma  arm  comin'  doon  Ihe  step«  and  jabbled  (^tb) 
the  cream.     Noo  Ihen  yer  tea's  ready,  just  reach  lo  and  help  jersel's. 

The  above  monologue  may  serve  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  few 
more  remarks  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  dialect.  The  origin  of 
the  euphonious  Cumbrian  term  for  a  padded  sofa-cushion  has  been 
traced  to  the  word  skvabb,  meaning  fat  and  flabby,  which  is  found  in 
the  language  of  Sweden.  The  same  harsh  pronunciation,  chaiacter- 
istic  of  Ihe  Scandinavian  tongue,  appears  in  other  Cumbrian  woids, 
notably  in  skift  to  shift,  carf  chalT,  snack  to  snatch,  and  scar  a  siuet 
precipice. 

Garth  is  a  word  common  to  many  languages— Anglo-Saxon  geari^ 
a  yard  or  garden  ;  Old  Norse  ^rdr,  Danish  gaard,  Welsh  ^rid. 
It  is  a  common  custom  amongst  the  farmers  of  Cumlwrland  for  the 
daughtcrlo  continue  to  reside  with  her  father  and  mother  after  marriage, 
while  her  husband  remains  with  his  own  parents-  It  is  not  a  mere 
teinjjorary  shift,  but  an  arrangement  that  sometimes  continues  until 
the  husband  succeeds  his  father  as  tenant  of  the  farm.  The  syston 
is   not  wuhoMl  its  advantajes  to  all  concerned,  inasmuch  as  the 
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expense  of  furnisliing  a  new  residence,  or  stocking  a  new  farm,  is 
avoided  ;  the  domestic  economy  of  the  two  households  is  not  upset, 
for  the  services  of  son  and  daughter  are  retained  at  their  respective 
homes,  and  everything  goes  on  exactly  as  before.  W' hen,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  the  marriage  is  a  clandestine  one — not  a  runaway 
match,  for  there  is  no  running  away — even  greater  economy  is 
effected,  for  the  cost  of  wedding  festivities  is  thereby  saved.  The 
children  are  brought  up  by  the  wife's  family. 

Hugger-mugger  means  to  "poke  about,"  or  to  do  things  in  a 
"  hole  and  corner  manner."     It  occurs  in  "  Hamlet  ": 
W'c  have  done  grenely 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 

Trod  a  footpath  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  so  are  ax  to  ask,  i/ew  a 
string,  nei  a  nose,  owther  and  nowther  either  and  neither,  pund  a 
pound,  settle  a  sofa,  and  Ihunner  thunder. 

We  speak  of  tinkers  and  pedlars,  while  Cumbrians  say  tinklers 
and  pedders.  The  tinker  or  tinkler  derives  his  name  from  the  sound 
of  his  trade ;  the  pedlar  is  one  who  peddles  or  deals  in  petty  wares, 
but  pedder  seems  an  independent  form  derived  from  the  \cxb  pad,  to 
travel  on  foot.  The  latter  word  is  not  descended  from  the  Latin 
pedes,  but  from  a  cognate  Teutonic  loimpad,  a  foot,  which  appears 
in  our  words  paddle  and  foot-pad. 

Heames,  or  hames,  are  bands  of  wood  or  metal  passing  round  a 
horse's  collar  to  which  the  traces  are  attached.  The  pronunciation 
of  a  as  ca  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  dialect  of  Sussex.  So  is 
that  reduplication  of  the  sound  of  long  O  by  which  post  becomes 
po-ust  and  stove  stii-uv.  The  final  V  which  is  added  to  the  preposi- 
tion/ra,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel,  exactly  reproduces  the  sound  of 
the  Old  Norse /rj,  which  is  still  pronounced  /rav  in  Iceland.  A 
similar  euphonic  V  is  added  by  the  Cumbrians  to  the  verb  di,  to  do, 
and  the  preposition  //,  to,  which  become  respectively  div  and  tiv.  An 
intack  or  intake  is  a  corner  enclosed  from  the  neighbouring  common. 

A  "good  few"  is  the  Cumbrian  equivalent  for  a  " good  many." 
Terms  expressive  of  greater  quantity  are  "a  vast  of  folk,  a  lash  of 
rabbits,  a  lump  of  ground,  a  smash  of  land,"  and  of  less  quantity 
"a  bit  sleep,  a  sup  milk,  a  snack  of  bread,  a  lock  of  flour,  a  little 
matter  of  rain,  and  a  few  poddish."  Porridge  is  termed  poddish  in 
Cumberland  and  poddash  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Both  seem  to  be 
forms  of  the  word  pottage.  Crowdie,  the  name  given  to  a  similar 
article  of  diet  much  in  vogue  throughout  the  district,  is  derived 
from  Ihc  Old  Norse  word  grautr,  meaning  a  mixture  of  meal  and 
water. 
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Plump  is  a  quaint  old  foma  of  clump  or  lump.  The  idea  con- 
tained in  all  these  words  is  the  sound  which  a  heavy  body  makes  i 
falling.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  local  terra  dump,  a  tof 
wood,  and  dump,  of  an  animal,  to  butt,  both  derived  from  the  i 
Norse  diimfa,  to  thump.  

Bat  is  another  of  those  words  derived  from  sound  that  seem  the 
common  property  of  nations.  In  Cumberland  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  blow  (Gaelic  bat,  to  beat) ;  in  Sussex  in  the  sense  of  a  stick  for 
walking  or  driving  cattle  (Anglo-Saxon  ial,  a  thick  stick).  The 
expression  trownse,  meaning  to  beat,  occurs  in  the  Old  English  Bible 
of  1511 — "the  Lord  trownsed  Sisera."  Our  word  truncheon  is  a 
chip  from  the  same  stock.  Kenspeckle  signifies  literally  something 
that  has  a  mark  (A.S.  specce),  by  which  we  may  ken  it  again.  The 
word  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  The 
fuz-ball  is  so  called  because  it  is  fozy  or  spongy.  The  expression 
paddock-stool  corresponds  to  our  "  toad-stool,"  but,  at  the  same 
time,  paddock  does  nol  mean  a  load,  but  a  frog,  and  the  two  terms 
are  used  in  contradistinction  to  one  another — "  Ni,  min  !  yon's  na  a 
paddock,  twill  be  a  tiiad."  Double  plurals  such  as  trowserses,  double 
comparatives  as  more  bolder,  and  double  superlatives  as  most  fear- 
fullest,  are  not  uncommon.  Heckle  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
word  lukekit,  to  comb  flax,  and  hence  its  well-known  figurative 
meaning.  Penrith  is  called  "  Peerith,"  and  Kirkoswald  "  Kirkooselt," 
or  "  Kirkwhistlet,"  in  common  parlance.  Coarse,  as  used  in  Cumber- 
land, has  many  shades  of  meaning,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the 
same  general  idea  of  roughness.  Thus  a  miry  piece  of  ground,  z 
heavy  piece  of  timber,  a  fierce  dog,  and  a  wet  and  windy  day,  are  all 
designated  "  coarse."  A  flack  is  a  sod  or  flat  square  of  turf.  The 
Danish  word  flag  has  the  same  meaning,  while  in  English  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  flat  paving-stone.  A  took  is  a  V-shaped  projection  in 
the  weiring  of  a  river-bank,  intended  to  deflect  the  course  of  the 
current.  The  Cumbrians  prefix  a  y  to  some  words  which  begin  with 
a  vowel  or  a  w  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of  00).  Thus  ale,  acre,  one, 
woman,  are  pronounced  yale,  yacre,  yen,  yemman. 

The  pig's  progress  towards  his  ultimate  apotheosis,  as  b 
ham,  is  regarded  by  the  family  circle  with  a  loving  eye,  a 
untimely  death  of  the  great  hog  is  considered  as  little  short  of  K 
domes'.ic  bereavement.  The  word  hog  is  also  applied  in  Cumber- 
land to  a  yearling  wether  or  lamb  up  to  the  first  shearing.  When 
used  in  the  btter  sense  it  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Welsh 
kegyn  and  Iwgen,  boy  and  girl.  Cuddy,  the  common  name  for  a 
donkey,  is  a  contraction  of  Cuthbert,  and  so  corresponds  to  the  tem  j 
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compares  the  Persian  wocd  gaUrn  and  Hindmtfanee  fjkmiSm^  both 
meaning  a  donkey ;  but  tlie  ooincidenoe  of  tlie  soond  is  probablj 
acddentaL  The  Cambrians  pronoonce  flies  JUes^  and  fleas^fib;  a 
circmnstance  that  gives  rise  to  modi  amnsing  misapinndiension.  It  is 
another  example  of  that  **  mk  of  cootiary  "  in  the  local  pronnnciatiOQ 
to  which  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  refened.  Casten  or  kestenis 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  cast,  to  warp.  The  expression,  "a  cast 
in  the  eye,"  preserves  the  old  meanii^of  the  word.  A  cock-loft  is  die 
Welsh  coeg-lojp^  an  ^  empty  "  guret  over  the  dwdling-hoose. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  a  map  of  Comberland,  that  die 
shape  of  the  county  has  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  a  bear  rampant,  and  the  district  to  which  the  remarks  contained 
in  this  and  the  preceding  paper  diiefly  apply,  is  that  which  forms  the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  animal,  and  includes  the  city  of  Carlisle 
and  its  neighbourhood.  This  meeting-place  of  dialects — Norwegian, 
Danish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Celtic — ^is  the  last  refuge  of  many  old* 
world  expressions  and  quaint  terms,  and  affords  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  evolution  and  structure  of 
our  modem  English  language. 

THOMAS  H.   B.  GRAHAM. 


PITY    THE    POOR    PRISONERS. 


A  ROMAN  telegram  to  the  Milanese  Seiolo  lies  before  me,  j 
calls  up  a  long  history,  intensely  painful  for  the  most  part. 
but  with  some  comic  sides.  Tears  and  laughter  lie  very  near  lo 
each  other. 

The  telegram  is  headed,  "  News  of  the  Deputy  de  Felice,"  and 
it  reads  :  "  As  you  know,  the  Deputy  Giuseppe  de  Felice  GmfTrida's 
family  is  at  present  in  Rome,  on  ihe  way  to  Volterra,  in  the  hope  of 
there  seeing  the  beloved  prisoner.  I  have  been  speaking  to  tiie 
sorrowing  Signorina  Maria,  who  told  me  that  the  officers  of  the 
prison  only  permit  her  father  to  write  to  his  family  once  in  three 
months.  The  last  letter  gave  far  from  reassuring  accounts  of  him. 
It  is  easy  to  conclude  that,  having  so  little  opportunity  of  writing, 
the  prisoner  would  not  have  wasted  words  on  his  state  unless  he  were 
far  from  well.  His  young  daughter  still  keeps  up  her  hope  of  a 
speedy  meeting  between  her  mother,  her  little  sister,  herself,  and  the 
prisoner  at  Volterra,  The  family  places  confidence,  too,  in  the 
reports  that  have  been  lately  circulated  in  reference  to  a  probable 
amnesty  next  14th  of  March.  However,  while  they  hope,  they  also 
tremble  lest  there  be  a  fresh  disappointment." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Secolo  Illuslrato  there  is  a  little  notic^^H 
Pasquale  Guarino's  new  book,  from  which  I  cull  some  particulars.^^! 

Pasquale  Guarino,  a  sweet  and  gentle  spirit,  was  imprisoned  at 
the  lime  of  last  year's  troubles  in  Sicily.  He  was  transferred  from 
Naples  to  Palermo,  where  every  effort  was  made  to  establish  his  con- 
nection with  the  party  following  De  Felice ;  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Last  Sunday,  the  Fourth  Electoral 
District  of  Naples  elected  him  to  the  Italian  Parliament  by  a  majority 
of  over  one  thousand. 

Guarino  wrote  a  book  lately,  dedicating  it  "  To  those  who  si 
anguish  of  mind,  bnguishing  in  Italian  dungeons."    He  calls  \ 
book,  "  Sunshine  through  the  Iron  Gratings."    His  pages  recour 
simply,  without  rhetoric  or  emphasis — the  life  he  led  in  his  Paletiao 
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The  prisons  were  full  to  overflowing,  "  on  account  of  those  who 
were  condemned  as  belonging  to  the  Fasd,"  tiiose  who,  says  the 
Milanese  Secolo,  dared  "  to  tell  the  truth  about  Crispi's  methods  for 
the  saving  of  Italy." 

Guarino  says  that  some  of  the  prisoners  came  from  Fartinico, 
Marineo,  Piana  dei  Greci,  Misilmeri,  Monreale— the  homes,  in  all 
times,  of  strong  characters.  The  men  of  these  places  used  to  call 
Palermitans,  braggarts.  Every  soul  had  a  dolorous  history.  We 
were  glad  to  hear  another  tell  his  talc,  but  it  was  heart-breaking  to 
tell  our  own.  Our  sentences,  added  together,  mounted  up  to 
hundreds  of  years.  One  family  party,  consisting  of  four  brothers, 
two  brothers-in-law,  a  niece,  and  a  sister,  were  condemned  amongst 
them  to  ninety  years'  imprisonment. 

"Will  it  go  on  always  like  this?"  someone  asked.  They 
answered,  in  full  certitude  :  "  We  shall  never '  do '  our  terms  !  " 

There  was  one  poor  fellow  who  had  been  sentenced  to  twelve 
years'  imprisonment — a  strong,  handsome,  bronzed  youth  from 
Partinico.  At  the  Iria!  he  looked  on  quite  calmly,  as  if  the  matter 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But  when  he  heard  his  sentence  he 
flung  himself,  head  foremost,  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  prisoner's 
dock,  as  if  to  split  his  skull  or  break  his  neck.  He  was  dragged  out 
of  the  dock,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 

"  Better  to  be  shot !  "  he  cried.  "  I'm  young.  I  have  a  young 
wife.  The  girl  wouJd  marry  again  if  there  were  an  end  of  me.  As 
it  is,  she's  a  widow — a  widow,  with  a  husband  I  And  she'll  liave  to 
be  a  good  widow,  else,  when  I'm  free  again,  I'll  kill  her  I "  He 
added  :  "  Quite  impossible  I  I'll  never  get  through  the  twelve 
years  !"  Under  this  firm  impression  (which  is  that  of  all  these 
Fascist!)  the  youth  turned  again  to  prison  labour. 

Another  was  arrested  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  dis- 
turbed districts  special  trains  arrived  by  night,  bringing  numbers 
of  carbineers,  guards,  and  soldiers,  who  went  from  house  to  house 
demanding  admission,  and,  when  necessary,  forcing  an  entrance. 
AVhen  the  arrests  had  been  made,  the  same  train  set  olT  with  prisoners 
and  warders  for  Palermo.  The  prisoner  of  whom  Guarino  speaks 
was  entertaining  his  wedding  guests.  The  door  had  just  closed  on 
the  last  merry-maker,  when  there  was  a  knock-  'i'he  host  imagined 
that  some  of  his  friends  had  come  back  to  him.  He  opened  the 
door,  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  bride,  standing  on  the 
threshold,  saw  him  hurried  off  to  the  fatal  train. 

"A  beardless  boy,"  says  Guarino,  "sentenced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude,  had  a  brother  in  the  next  ward  senteiKied  to  teti 
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yem,  and  his  old  falher  (who  is  ovrr  seventy)  is  condemned  to 

"A  geatleman  from  Misitmeri,  beloved  and  distinguished  in  his 
own  drde,  had  fought  in  all  Garibaldi's  battles.  He  was  taken  up 
becanie  be  bad  not  surrendered  a  disused  and  useless  Tevolver  when 
the  Older  to  deliver  up  all  lircanns  was  promulgated.  The  revolver 
«M  a  thing  for  a  museum^nol  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence.* 
Bat  it  had  its  value  in  its  owner's  eyes  as  a  remembrance  of  a  struggle 
mdettaken  fram  patriotic  motives.  He  kept  it  back,  and  would 
lUher  have  had  his  hand  cut  off  than  give  up  the  old  token.  Then, 
■omeone  laid  an  information  against  him.  The  next  step,  of  course, 
wai  through  the  door  of  the  prison. 

"The  people  went  up  lo  be  tried  half  daied,  and  to  the  sound  of 
drams,"  aays  Cuarino.  "An  official,  whom  the>'  generally  did  not 
knov,  was  told  off  to  defend  them."  Often,  ihey  innocrally 
inculpated  tbemselvcs ;  they  took  the  least  politic  line  of  defence ; 
ttey  blundered,  as  men  hurried  into  an  unfamiliar  position  will 
geneially  blunder.  And  they  were  condemned  wholesale  !  Cuarino 
nys  many  came  away  from  hearing  their  own  sentences  "  breathing 
fire."  One  fellow  swore  dolorously.  "  To  think  of  my  being  con- 
demned by  a  Doitkey-DMtor  / "  he  cried,  the  indignity  adding  great 
poignancy  to  his  grief.  His  case  had  been  heard  before  a  Veterinary 
Suigeon-Major ! 

Let  me  take  a  backward  glance,  telling  my  story  with  some 
attempt  at  sequence. 

After  the  troubles  in  Sicily,  De  Felice,  Varro,  Molinari,  Montaiti, 
and  others— in  all,  about  four  hundred  unfortunate  persons — were 
sent  to  prison  because  they  took  part  in  what  was  distinctly  a  con- 
stitutional agitation  of  exactly  the  same  sort  that  O'Connell  initiated, 
and  taught  the  English  to  follow,  when  seeking  political  reform. 

It  is  well  known  and  universally  admitted  that  the  earliest  steps 
in  the  movement  in  Sicily  arose  directly  out  of  the  terribly  oppressive 
town  dues — dazii  comunali.  Sicilians,  like  other  members  of  the 
human  family,  disincline  to  see  their  nearest  and  dearest,  their  little 
children,  their  dependent  old  folk,  their  weaklings,  in  a  word — pining 
and  dying  of  want.     The  daiii  spelt  starvation. 

Not  but  that  there  were  other  great  grievances.  The  incidence  of 
general  taxation  is  oppressive,  for  one  thing.  And  again,  £iUse 
returns  arc  often  sent  in,  whereby  poor  men — carriers,  for  exam|rie^ 
are  entered  as  possessing  four,  five,  or  six  mules  (being  taxed 
according  to  number),  when   they  perhaps  own  but  two  beasta  of 
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burden.  The  carriage  horses  of  comparatively  rich  men,  on  the  other, 
are  assessed  at  half  the  actual  number.  "Certain  [Sicilian]  persons 
of  importance  "  have  learnt  the  parableof  the  unjust  steward  to  some 
purpose,  for  they  imitate  the  wise  child  of  this  world  to  the  letter. 
In  that  unfortunate  island,  moreover,  it  is  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that,  in  regard  to  judicial  sentences,  there  is  "  one  law  for 
the  rich,  another  for  the  poor."  But  it  was  none  of  these  grievances, 
nor  other  sore  points  not  even  touched  upon  here,  that  caused  the 
agitation  :  that  was  due  to  the  enormous  taxes  levied  on  provisions. 

Reform  was  sought  hy  the  holding  of  public  meetings  at  which 
were  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  wretched  peasants  (whose 
produce  was  mulcted  so  as  almost  to  enhance  its  cost  to  a  prohibitory 
price  before  it  reached  the  market) ;  and  those  of  the  consumers  in 
towns  who  suffer  most  heavily  from  the  dazii.  To  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  movement,  processions  were  arranged 
and  memorials  drawn  up,  signed,  and  presented  to  the  Sindachi — 
urban  and  rural  mayors,  chief  magistrates  in  their  districts. 

The  simple  peasant  women  who,  in  the  processions,  carried  por- 
traits of  their  beloved  King  and  Queen  (as  they  would  have  carried 
statuettes,  banners,  or  pictures  of  saints  in  religious  processions), 
were  condemned  for  their  part  in  the  agitation  to  ten  years  of  the 
galleys — not  prisons  alone,  pray  remember !  They  are  sentenced 
to  it  iavoro  fonaio. 

They  carried  the  pictures  as  an  appeal  to  the  Crown  (in  which 
they  still  have  confidence),  against  the  terrible  exactions  of  local 
oflicials  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority." 

It  is  quite  true  that,  after  the  serious,  but  entirely  pacific,  begin- 
nings of  the  constitutional  agitation,  tumults  broke  out,  and  that 
municipal  archives  were  sometimes  ransacked,  pubUc  documents 
being  in  one  case  burnt.  Well,  it  takes  an  O'Connell  to  discipline 
and  handle  an  islandful  of  "hereditary  bondsmen,"  Sicilians  were 
half  mad  with  despair  and  hunger ;  and  the  leaders  could  not  be 
everywhere.  There  are  always  some  lawless  spirits  who  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  party  of  reform. 

An  appropriate  retort  from  the  Sicilian  side  here  tells  of  the 
maddening  influence  of  (he  soldiery  firing  upon  unarmed  crowds. 
This  trumpeting  and  counter- trumpeting  is,  however,  a  mere  inter- 
lude. 

Before  the  agitation,  De  Felice  was  practising  as  an  avfocato, 
Bnd  making  a  large  income,  although  not  very  much  over  thirty. 
Sicilians  of  position  have  generally  a  false  pride  about  work.  To  be 
of  any  use  is  considered  derc^tory.     De  Ff'' 


choose  between  his  (consideiable)  share  in  the  liunily  inhcriUno 
and  bis  democTatic  opinions,  elected  to  forego  his  patrimony,  fa 
"  the  convictions,"  he  said,  "could  not  be  changed."  He  led  ibn 
agitation  because  he  felt  that  tia/  way  lay  the  best  hope  for  the  a 
but  famishing  peasants. 

For  his  pait  in  the  constitutional  movement  he  has 
sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment— two  of  ibem  to  be  speoB 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  eighteen  in  hard  labour.  His  lot  ii 
like  that  of  the  other  leaders.     They  all  fare  the  same. 

He  has  a  eel!  measuring  tliree  metres  by  five  ;  a  Uttle  bread  and 
a  bowl  of  broth,  per  day,  foe  his  diet ;  two  pipkins  of  water  foi 
washing  and  drinking  ;  no  books  or  writing  materials.  For  change 
a  glimpse  of  his  gaolers,  the  officials  of  the  prison. 

His  wife  and  child,  some  months  ago,  tenled  a  dwelling  within 
the  shadow  of  his  prison— the  Dungeon  of  the  Mastio,  at  Volterra. 
When  they  had  been  near  those  melancholy  walls  for  many  week^ 
in  response  to  their  applications  they  learnt  that,  a  whole  year  hencc» 
they  might  possibly  be  accorded  an  interview  with  the  beloved 
prisoner.  The  telegram  1  quoted  just  now  gives  hope  that  that 
"year"  has  been  shortened.  While  the  late  leaders  have  uiter 
solitude,  the  peasants  who  followed  them  have  the  company  of 
criminals.  The  worthy  countrywomen  arc  shut  up  with  the  scum  of 
humanity. 

Would  Chopin's  Dead  March,  that  bitterly  cries  "  Despair  t 
Despair ! "  in  every  bar,  be  too  grim  an  accompaniment  for  the 
Sicilians'  journey  to  gaol  ?  No  ;  though  it  be  the  most  hopelcs^ 
heart-broken  music  that  ever  was  composed  ! 

Many  of  the  four  hundred  were  the  bread-winners  of  thetr 
families.  Sicily  must  perforce  continue  restless  and  miserable  till 
those  prisoners  are  released^or  dead. 

For  the  leaders,  who  were  men  of  great  mental  activity  snatched 
from  a  life  full  to  the  brim  of  interest  and  effort,  the  sudden  plui^ 
into  enforced  silence  and  inaction  may  well  lead  to  madness.  These 
heroes,  surely  (unless  made  of  strongest  fibre),  would  be  better 
"  dead  and  done  with  ! " 

The  amnesty  granted  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's /b/a  remits  a 
third  of  the  sentences  of  short  duration  only. 

The  amnesty  of  the  "XXII.  Settembre"  does  no  more  than 
It  does  not  aHecl  the  leaders. 

De  Felice  was  returned  as  Deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  in 
May,  by  an  important  constituency,  as  a  protest  against  his  uif^mt 
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imprisonment.  For  this  to  have  happened  in  Italy  is  proof  of 
tremendous  popular  feeling,  for  the  country  is  new  to  the  ways  of 
representative  government. 

A  most  important  point  is  this :  Many  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  condemned  by  courls-mar/ial  for  aets  commUkd 
btfurt  the  date  of  the  creation  0/  these  courts. 

A  judicial  inquiry  lias  affirmed  the  oft-impugned  legality  of  the 
military  sentences,  playing,  (hereby,  a  game  of  bluff  of  the  most 
outrageous  sort. 

L'ltalie,  a  Roman  paper  written  in  French,  raises  a  gentle— some 
would  say,  a  timid — voice  lo  plead  for  the  poor  prisoners.  The 
anti-Crispian  Italian  press  shouts  in  chorus  in  their  behalf.  But 
Italian  papers  are  not  influential  in  high  quarters. 

"  Young  Italy "  struts  and  peacocks  in  the  warmth  of  friendly 
foreign  opinion  ;  or,  still  youthfully  vain,  fumes  and  frets  under 
foreign  censure.  The  affairs  of  the  Sicilian  prisoners  might  have 
taken  a  happier  turn  had  English  newspapers  spoken  out  in  protest 
against  the  fate  of  those  who  were  simply  following  English  (originally 
Irish)  methods  to  gel  their  wrongs  redressed. 

But,  no  !  All  honour  to  Truth,  which  allowed  "  Ouida "  to 
plead  for  De  Felice  and  the  others ;  and  all  honour  to  the  Contem- 
porary Revie^B,  which  did  likewise.  Else,  English  periodicals  have 
been  dumb.  Lately  Mr.  Labouchere  recorded  a  fresh  appeal  re- 
garding De  Felice,  and  passed  it  on  lo  Mr.  Gladstone, 

And  at  this  point,  alas !  my  history  descends  to  the  humble  efforts 
of  private  persons.  In  the  constant  and  long-continued  search  for 
means  to  help  the  prisoners,  these  persevering  individuals  met  plenty 
of  sympathy,  but  few  practical  suggestions.  At  length  a  Scotch 
admirer  of  constitutional  methods  and  a  Genoese  working-man  said, 
almost  in  the  same  breath  :  "AVhy  not  erect  the  prisoners  into  a 
Test  Question  for  the  General  Election  ?  "  Why  not,  indeed  !  Here 
was  an  outlet  for  pent-up  activity  !  Here  was  no  mere  ray  of  hope, 
but  a  broad  beam  of  that  sunshine  of  the  soul  \ 

What  can  be  easier  than  to  draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  electorate, 
recapitulating  the  Sicilian  story  in  a  more  diplomatic  version  than 
that  set  forth  above  ;  dwelling  on  Sicilian  loyalty  to  the  royal  house ; 
omitting  or  softening  contentious  points  ;  introducing  any  little 
touches  likely  to  commend  the  matter  10  various  worthy  classes  of 
the  community?  The  Genoese  is  certain  his  club  will  circulate 
thousands  of  copies.    The  foreign  colony  in  Rome  will  do  something. 
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VuioQsodter  bdpfoldunnelsareijecbrcd  to  be  open.  But  behold.' 
NoonewiO  eren  set  np  the  broadsheet.  Two  Turinese  printing  offices 
dedare  that  the  official  mind  would  describe  as  Socialism  such  an 
^ipeal  to  the  decton.  The  presses  would  be  seized.  The  raided 
ptcmises  would  suffer  no  end  of  injury  ;  in  short,  the  heavens  would 
fidl  (for  the  jninten).  One  great  sfamperia  is  consolingly  kind. 
But  all  are  equally  firm  in  refusing  to  have  onjthing  lo  do  with  the 

Iaw]reis  are  omsulted.  Tlie)-  defend  the  printers'  position.  The 
moat  gloomy  of  these  men  of  the  long  robe  says  that  even  the 
humUe,  Decessary  bilt-sttcler  would  not  go  unpunished  in  such  an 
enterprise  and  that  those  primarily  responsible  for  the  appeal  would 
be  conducted  to  the  frontier  and  forbidden  Italian  soil,  after  suffering 
nried  pains,  penalties,  and  incoriN-enicnces. 

Our  Genoese,  meantime,  has  made  inquiries,  and  comes  back  a 
much  sadder,  if  a  wiser,  man.  How  his  tune  has  changed  !  His 
"  Society  ■  idiises  to  touch  the  appeal— even  with  longs.  Poor 
Carlo  only  dares  to  coafi^r  on  the  dangerous  subject  in  discreet 
tmdeitones.  In  presence  of  an  alien  ear  he  barely  whispers  that 
now  we  have  in  Italy  the  <vii//i>  dtmuilie,  inaugurating  a  spy- 
syston  worthy  to  be  employed  in  filling  Siberian  mines  with  convicts. 
His  club  warns  members  to  run  no  risks,  except  for  certain  objccis— 
such  as  the  clearing-up  of  the  bank  scandals,  ^\'hat  the  club  says 
is:  "  Don't  meddle  ;  don't  complicate  things!"— iAicii/o,*<rej«»MSi. 
^Vhat  his  friends  say  is :  "  Roman  constituencies  have  already 
nominated  De  Felice  for  election  to  Parliament.  Perhaps,  if  tkdti, 
ht  will  be  released  fivm  prison."  VChaX  his  newspaper  tells  him  is: 
"  Concentrate  the  voting  strength  upon  the  Giolitti  business.  Down 
with  Crispi ! " 

In  vain  the  foreign  contingent  sings  "  Never  despair." 


It  is  to  a  lingering  death  that  poor  Speranza  now  seems  condemned. 
The  stor)'  would  have  come  to  a  full  stop  here,  were  it  not  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  little  pleasantry  or  harlequinade— how  should 
scherzo  be  translated  ? 

A(\er  efforts,  numerous  but  unavailing,  lo  help  the  prisoners,  one 
of  their  sympathisers  discovered  that  prison-made  goods  are  sold,  a 
percentage  on  the  prices  being  set  to  the  credit  of  the  workers ;  and 
that  almost  every  prisoner  learns  a  trade  in  gaol.  One  acquaintance 
had  bought  Us  UibVes,  uiothet  his  socks,  in  the  prison  courtyard. 
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Pallanza  happened  to  be  the  nearest  prison  in  which  Sicihan  patriots 
were  confined.  l"he  sympathiser,  on  further  inquiry,  found  that  sales 
are  no  longer  held  in  the  gaol ;  but  "there  were  depdt%"  said  Rumour. 

H  certainly  was  a  great  descent — from  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
patriots'  release,  by  putting  pressure  on  Parliament,  to  the  mere 
spending  of  money  in  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  in  order  to 
help  to  fill  prisoners'  purses  when  the  good  day  of  their  discharge 
should  dawn  !  Truly,  it  was  as  if  a  mountain  in  labour  should  bring 
forth  a  characteristically  Italian  mouse.  Still,  better  a  mouse  than 
nothing. 

Kindly  acquaintances  warned  the  foreigner  that  all  who  displayed 
concern  for  "  young  Sicily  "  became  thereby  "  suspecL"  The  coalto 
domidlio  was  trotted  out  again  (in  a  solemn  whisper).  The  kait 
penalty  that  threatened  the  patriots'  friends  was  being  "shadowed." 
"  It  does  not  hurt  you,  but  it  is  wearisome— never  to  go  out  without 
an  agtnt  dogging  your  footsteps,"  said  one  fatherly  Italian. 

But  the  sympathisers  clung  to  their  mouse  ! 

Once  arrived  at  Pallania,  an  obliging  coachman  declared  :  "  Ah, 
si,  I  can  show  you  the  Queen  Carmen  Silva's  villa  "  (part  of  the 
inquiry  to  the  driver  was  a  diplomatic  veil — the  sympathiser's  conces- 
sion to  prudence  ;  a  tribute  to  the  ioat/o  /),  "  but  her  Majesty  does 
not  live  there  now  ;  and  I  can  take  you  to  the  prison  ;  but  nothing 
is  sold  there.  We  can  pass  by  the  /ocai  prison  "  (slight  ofTences),  he 
explained,  "  and  the  hospital,  too.  Or  we  can  go  for  a  m'a  drive  in 
the  country." 

"  But  the  work  of  the  prisoners  is  sold,"  said  the  sympatiiiser, 
harping  on  the  old  string,  after  the  Queen's  villa  had  been  twice 
passed  in  review. 

" Oh,  assuredly ;  but  in  dipSIs"  said  he. 

"Then,  drive  to  a  dipot" 

"  You  would  not  like  the  things.  They're  only  rough  goods — 
for  the  poor." 

"I  can  give  them  to  the  poor." 

Like  the  polite  Italian  that  he  is,  the  coachman  tried  in  every 
way  to  please— even  to  humour — his  fare  ;  and  he  showed  a  most 
remarkable  gift  for  conversational  fencing.  He  went,  despite  protests, 
as  far  as  Intra,  chatting  and  pointing  out  objects  of  interest.  He 
proposed  a  lengthy  giro,  and  strongly  advised  driving  over  lo 
Mergozzo  and  Stresa  (towards  the  close  of  a  November  day  1).  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  said,  stepping  from  the  box-seat  into  a 
shoemaker's  workshop  :  "  This,"  with  a  great  wave  of  his  whip-hand, 
"  this  is  a  dfpdi  for  the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  prisoners," 


aa«  vd  K»d  tbe  «tek  dn^  good 


for  ■ 

^^"■j:  1  '.-.'niKeT^tir*  on  Consdmtionalisai  m  Italr  is  this  samt- 
pj!  f ,l-.::a.t  Kory  K  :w  ~crogride  is  lolj-'s  march  .'  How  fittfc 
havs  ihe  rrv-vct-niri  of  cotmnz  lalan  freedom  been  teibsed! 
F-,-;:ts.-iI  ij'taEcn  :s  ocw  pmmshei  in  the  &ir  kingdom. 

^\\tv  lul^g.--}  =;ri  oppnssed  when  Anstm  held  Lomboid)- ind 

I  -.  :>i;  *L\t:«  wiZs  had  eon  in  Ireland  ;  bat  ^>eaken — in  mj 
e\per.«w.  C!fr^i:n:T— wwe  not  in  sach  tenor  of  the  soand  of  tbdi 
OWT1  TOicvs— IT--  :=e  Grwn  Isle — in  those  days  as  were  my  poor 
fcer.-ii  a  lu'y  lis;  srrr^.  There  was,  in  the  iocomporable 
per.irj-,ili.  a  pi.'i:::ci!  a;n:.-tsphere  as  of  another  Russian  Poland. 

Msir;;:re.  the  r-iif  flower  of  classic  Sicily  lies  withering  in  SiB 
r.en;-^i-"o.  Volietrx  FilLiRsi,  in  prisons  that  cry  aloud  for  another 
Howard,  another  Mrs.  Fry.  Why  shall  the  best  people  of  the  nation 
tr.  iure  the  very  woT^t  fa:e  ?  ,\te  there  no  old  frieods  of  "yoai^ 
luily  ■"  still  alive  ?     No  friends,  eren,  of  thote  friends  T 

Another  question ;  Will  not  the  partition  of  Turkey,  or  eren 
international  consultations  aboDt  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
Open  up  ways  of  approaching  Italy  on  questions  of  her  intoul 
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policy  ?  Might  not  foreign  diplomats  promise  to  be  obliging  about 
Tripoli — and  more  besides — ^in  return  for  amnesty  for  these  per- 
secuted Sicilians?  And  if  Italy  were  inspired  to  retort  with  a 
request  for  the  amnesty  of  Irish  political  prisoners,  might  we  not  say, 
Tanto  meglio  ? 

CLARE  SOREL  STRONG. 
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L  tcyirai    vKked  piu<ul\ 
CStaMCnlC^kire.* '     FcSer  had  niore  wit    i 
■ooidk    He  migitt  oot  faxve  tsfted  iboot  'pmaid  with  nunts' 
irbehidfndnov.    OKofllKailred^ibqFiwMGRnoesacz.' 

So  nak  "  naw  LohIh^'  oAorae  Cumk  Jt^O-^^.  ia  his 

iiliiiir  1  "  Vaa*  1 1ll rf  dK  Owe*  Ttarr  ftf  t  NofoabiT, 

t>95.  BatabMlatf  «B7  doafatfal  wiietbeT  the  "topnl  wied 
pomb*  Htae  &db  the  iJmlrot  sq3|)lf  of  nntrad  abbots  b 
Gtoacala^R  OldNiAaB  Baky  nja  "diB  pfDtob  is  wd  lo 
kne  lis  OK  en  acconat  tbit  tbere  were  ntore  tkfa  xnd  mitred  Abbocs 
(n^  in  Ooncestenhije  thzn  in  any  two  shirks  in  Ei^taod  besides ; 
btit  soQK,  &tim  WiUiun  of  UilmesbniT,  refer  it  to  the  frwitlbliics 
of  ii  in  Religioa,  in  that  it  is  aid  to  hare  returned  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel  with  tbe  increase  of  in  himdredlbld.'' 

It  seems  at  least  as  likdj  that  tbe  qoaint  prorcrb  arose  fron  tbe 
once  Tcry  cdd)ialed  H0I7  Blood,  preserred  and  vcnenUed  at  tbe 
Abbey  of  Hailes,  or  Haks,  near  Wincbcomb,  in  East  dotKCStctdme, 
tbe  birthplace  of  Aieiandei  (^  Hales,  the  "  Irre&a^ble  Doctor,' 
wbodied  in  1345- 

This  abbey,  very  few  fragments  of  which  remain,  was  fooDded 
in  1 146,  by  Richard,  Eari  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Kii^  Heniy  III. 
Earl  Richard's  son,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  is  said  to  have  broo^t 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Blood  "out  of  Germanic,"  a  third  put  of 
which  he  gave  to  Hales  Abbey,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  tbe 
College  of  Bons  Hommes,  of  his  own  foundation,  at  Ashridge,  near 
the  Berkhampsteads,  in  the  extreme  western  come'  of  Hertfordshire. 

The  Ashridge  relique  is  said  to  have  been  exhtUted  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  1538,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  proved  to  be  booey 
coloured  with  saffron.  Hales  Abbey  was  a  very  rich  foandatkm; 
among  other  possessions  it  held  the  laise  parish  of  Haoghley  in  Hid- 
Suffolk,  and  we  find  tha^  at  a  manor  covit  held  in  1475,  ^  Abbot 
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of  Hales  was  ordered  to  erect  a  new  gallows  in  Luberlow  field  at 
Haughley,  it  being  at  the  same  time  decided  that  U'illiam  Baxieyn 
should  hold  his  lands  by  the  service  of  finding  a  ladder  for  the  lord's 
gallows.  To  this  day  the  church  of  Sl  Mary  at  Haughley  has,  in  one 
of  the  south  aisle  windows,  the  arms  of  Hales  Abbey, 

Froude,  in  his  "History  of  England"  (1875,  vol.  iii.  p.  100),  refers, 
with  what  some  would  call  his  usual  carelessness,  to  the  phial  of 
Holy  Blood  at  Hales,  in  Worcestershire.  It  was,  he  says,  as  famous 
for  its  powers  and  properties  as  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
The  phial  was  opened  by  King  Henry's  visitors  in  the  presence  of 
an  awe-struck  multitude.  No  miracle  punished  the  impiety.  The 
mysterious  substance  was  handled  by  profane  fingers,  and  was  found 
to  be  a  mere  innocent  gum,  and  not  blood  at  all,  adequate  to  work 
no  miracle  either  to  assist  its  worshippers  or  avenge  its  violation. 

Here  is  Bishop  Latimer's  report  to  Cromwell :  "  We  have  viewed 
a  certain  supposed  relic,  called  the  Blood  of  Hales,  which  was 
enclosed  within  a  round  beryll,  garnished  and  bound  on  every  side 
with  silver,  which  we  caused  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people.  And  the  said  supposed  relic  we  caused  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  said  berj'l,  and  have  viewed  the  same,  being  within 
a  little  glass,  and  also  tried  the  same  according  (o  our  power  by  all 
means ;  and,  by  force  of  the  view  and  other  trials,  we  judge  the 
substance  and  matters  of  the  said  supposed  relic  to  be  an  unctuous 
gum,  coloured,  which  being  in  the  glass,  appeared  to  be  a  glistening 
red,  resembling  partly  the  colour  of  blood.  And  after,  we  did  take 
out  part  of  the  said  substance  out  of  the  glass,  and  then  it  was 
apparent  yellow  colour,  like  amber  or  base  gold,  and  dolh  cleave  as 
gum  or  bird-lime." 

Chaucer's  Pardoner  enlarges  on  the  outrageous  swearing  of  the 
debauchees  of  his  day  : 

ller  olhes  been  ko  greet  and  so  dampoable, 
Thai  il  b  grisly  for  to  hierc  hem  swcre. 
Out  blisfnl  Lotde's  body  thay  lo-lcre  [ 
Hem  tboughte  Jewes  rent  him  nought  y-uough. 
And  ech  of  hem  at  olheres  synne  lough. 


Later  on  in  the  poem  we  have  this  specimen  of  a  riotous  gambig 
swearing : 

By  Coddei  precious  hcrl  and  by  His  naf  Its, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist,  lh«t  is  in  Hayles— 
Senoi  ii  my  chaunce,  and  also  cink  ati<l  trayl 
By  Coddcs  armcs,  and  thou  falsly  play, 
Till  diggere  scb«l  thui^h  thin  bene  goo  ! 
FF« 
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There  are  many  other  examples;  for  instance,  Ccrvej-s,  in  the 
BCDer'i  Tale,  swears  by  "  Criates  fote." 

It  would  be  an  over-long  stoij-  to  tell  oTtlie  various  shrines  where 
portions  of  the  Holy  Blood  were  deposited.  Mantua  had  the  most 
cdd)nted  relique  of  this  kind,  and  there  was  a  phial  containing  some 
dropB  kept  lichind  the  Confessor's  shrine  at  WcsBninster  Abbey,  along 
Wtdl  *  tooth  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  a  stone  showing  the  footprint  of 
tiieucending  Saviour. 

This  phial,  which  he  received  from  the  Master  of  the  Templars, 
WIS  pfcsented  to  the  monks  of  Westminster  by  King  Henry  III,  in 
1147,  ind  it  was  the  custom  for  the  reigning  King  to  carry  it  himself 
in  Mate  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Abbey. 

Tlieie  is  a  church  at  Bruges,  dedicated  to  the  Saini  Sang,  where 
there  is  ttill  shown  a  vessel  containing  what  is  there  called  "  the 
pcedoui  blood."  But,  perhaps,  the  strangest  legend  of  all  those 
deiling  with  God's  blood,  as  old  authors  bluntly  write,  is  that  which 
tdb  how  the  precious  blood  came  to  Fecamp.  As  It  is  not  generally 
known,  ud  is  germane  to  our  subject,  we  will  give  it  here.  Accord- 
iDg  to  the  legend  (formally  drawn  up,  in  all  probability,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  but  doubtless  floating  about  from  mouth  to 
month  in  the  abbey  ever  since  its  foundation),  Joseph  of  Arimatbea, 
who  had  scraped  this  blood  from  around  "  the  prim  of  the  nails  "  in 
the  Lord's  hands  and  feet,  and  had  carefully  preserved  it,  bequeathed  it 
on  his  death  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Isaac  stole  away  to  Sidon  with  the 
sacred  treasure,  and  secreted  it  (together  with  the  knife  that  had  been 
used  in  collecting  it)  in  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  fig-tree  which  grew 
on  the  border  of  the  sea,  the  bark  of  which  closed  up  again  miiacu- 
lously  as  soon  as  the  relics  were  enclosed  in  it  The  sea  seeming  to 
woo  the  fig-tree  by  lovingly  washing  its  roots,  Isaac  cut  down  the 
trunk  and  committed  it  to  the  waves.  It  sank  into  the  waters  and 
disappeared,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  was  washed  into  a  bay  of 
France,  where  the  waters  withdrew  from  it,  and  left  it  stranded  amid 
sand  and  seaweed.  Here  it  put  forth  branches,  and  the  fig-tree 
being  unknown  in  those  parts,  it  drew  attention,  and  was  removed 
on  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen.  At  a  certain  spot  the  trunk  became 
so  heavy  that  the  waggon  broke  underneath  it.  It  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  resisted  all  attempts  to  move  it  farther.  Thus  was  indicated  the 
pbce  where  the  great  abbey  church  of  Fecamp  (a  name  meaning  the 
"  Plnin  of  the  Fig-tree,"  Fici  Camfms)  should  be  founded.  Duke 
Richard  the  Fearless,  of  Normandy,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  minded  to  reconstruct  the  church  in  close  neighbourhood 
to  his  palace,  and  in  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  having  fotmd  the  above 
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history  in  the  archives  of  the  former  abbey,  made  search  for  and 
discovered  the  miraculous  trunk,  and  having  drawn  forth  the  sacred 
relic,  placed  it  beneath  a  pillar  of  the  new  edifice,  near  the  altar  of 
St.  Saviour,'  Here  it  soon  received  a  miraculous  accession ;  for,  in 
a  village  church  about  a  league  from  the  abbey,  the  bread  and  wine 
with  which  the  parish  priest  was  celebrating  the  Eucharist  at  St, 
Maclou's  altar  were  changed  into  actual  Flesh  and  Blood.  Duke 
Richard,  having  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  miracle,  added  the  Flesh 
and  Blood  to  the  former  relic  ;  and  both  together  became  the  great 
centre  round  which  all  the  worship  of  the  abbey  revolved.  The 
Mass  of  the  Precious  Blood  was  said  there,  the  passage  of  St.  Peter 
about  our  not  being  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  Precious  Blood  of  Ciirist,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  forming  the  Epistle;  while  the  Gospel 
was  the  account  of  the  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Luke. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Fc'camp  Abbey,  as  given  in 
the  "  Life  of  Losinga,  First  Bishop  of  Norwich,"  by  Dean  Goulbum 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Symonds  (1878,  vol.  i.  pp.  56-58). 

When  Christianity  was  undergoing  the  throes  and  segmentation 
caused  by  the  religious  cataclysm  which  rocked  and  rent  the  theology 
of  the  western  world  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  men  of  the  "New 
Religion,"  as  it  was  called,  had  no  words  too  scathing  to  brand,  and, 
if  it  might  be,  banish  the  old  legends  which  had  so  long  solaced  and 
amused  the  faithful.  "Great  pardons,"  cries  Bale,  "hath  the  anti- 
Christ  of  Rome  given  to  the  worshipping  of  idols  and  of  old  rotten 
bones,  threatening  most  terrible  death  unto  them  that  would  not  at 
his  commandment  do  the  same.  At  Geneva  was  honourably  wor- 
shipped an  ass's  tail,  and  at  Tholosa  a  young  boy's  shoe,  great  indul- 
gences granted  unto  both,"  But  the  ex-Carmelite  of  Norwich  was 
very  rough-tongued  :  dejeune  ktrmitt  vuil  diabU,  dhlfrirt  lean. 

About  a  century  later,  however,  grim  old  Weever,  in  his  "  Ancient 
Funerall  Monuments,"  gives  a  quaint  list  of  some  of  the  reliques  at 
the  great  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  :  "  Drops  of  St.  Stephen's 
blood  which  sprung  from  him  at  such  lime  as  he  was  stoned,  and 
some  of  the  coles  with  which  St  Laurence  was  broiled. 

"  They  had  certaine  parings  of  the  Gcsh  of  divers  holy  Virgins, 
and  a  sinew  of  SL  Edmund,  laid  up  in  boxes. 

"They  had  some  Skuls  of  ancient  Saints  and  Man>Ts,  amongst 
which  was  one  of  Sl  Petronill,  or  Pemell,  which  the  country  peopi 
,  but  ihe  conaplioa  U  lik«  •Aims. 
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were  taught  to  lay  to  their  heads,  thereby  lo  be  cured  of  ail  kinds  of 
agues. 

"They  bad  the  bootcs  of  St  Thomas  of  Canlerbur)-,  and  the 
fword  of  St  Edmund. 

**  It  was  in  use  here  amongst  the  Monkes,  as  often  as  they  desired 
nim^  to  cany  wiih  them  on  their  Processions  a  coffin  wherein  the 
booea  of  St  Botolph  were  inclosed,  hoping  thereby  the  sooner  to 
have  pleasant  showers  to  refresh  the  drie  parched  earth." 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  and  Weever  feels  compelled  to 
acMnfully  write  " aniks  faiula"  in  the  margin. 

A  more  impartial  writer  than  Bale  or  Weever,  Dean  Stanley,  forcibly 
caBs  attention  to  the  vast  importance  attached  to  rdics  from  the  fifUi 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  exaggerated  beyond  all  boonds  by  die 
peculiar  reverence  attached  to  the  corporeal  elements  and  particles 
(so  to  speak)  of  religious  objects.  Hencc^  sayt  the  Dean,  the  strange 
practice  of  dismembering  the  bodies  of  saints,  a  bone  her^  a  heart 
there,  a  head  here,  which  painfully  neutnlises  the  rdigious  and 
histOTical  effect  <^  even  the  most  authentic  and  the  most  naed  gnrci 
Jn  Christendom  ;  the  still  stranger  practice  of  the  invendcHi  and  sile 
of  lelics,  which  throws  such  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  alL  Hence 
Tindry,  thefts,  and  commerce  in  these  articles  of  sacred  merchandiae. 
A  very  notable  plundering  expedition  was  that  of  the  monks  of  Ely, 
who  raided  the  quiet  town  of  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  and  1^ 
force  majeure  carried  off  the  precious  body  of  St  Withburga,  the 
dariing  treasure  of  the  place.  In  Dereham  Churchyard  there  is  to 
this  day  the  holy  well  of  St,  Withburga,  and  an  inscription  there  sets 
forth  that  it  was  the  saint's  burial-place,  but  that  "  the  Abbot  and 
Monks  of  Ely  stole  this  precious  Relique,  and  translated  it  to  Ely 
Cathedral,  where  it  was  interred  near  her  three  Royal  Sisters,  A-D. 
974."  In  1106,  at  a  grand  function,  the  illustrious  Withburga  vas 
transported  to  a  new  tomb  in  Ely  Cathedral,  but  in  the  process  her 
sarcophagus  was  broken,  and  her  body  was  found  in  most  perfect 
preservation.  "  Fair  for  the  Lord  (and  for  Him  only),"  as  the  old 
chronicler  sa)s  in  ihe  Ziicr  Et:emis,  "  was  her  face,  animated  with 
the  breath  of  life,  the  rose  still  sitting  on  her  cheeks  ;  her  breasts  were 
full  and  perfect  as  in  the  springtide  of  her  age,  her  chaste  limbs 
were  fresh  and  supple  as  with  the  beauty  of  Paradise."  It  would 
appear  that  the  saint  was,  in  the  old  sense,  buxom  to  her  captors — 
but  the  transaction  was  distinctly  hard  on  the  devotees  of  Dereham. 

But  we  must  stay  no  longer  in  this  strange,  misty  world  of 
Christian  legends,  a  queer  land  filled  with  quaint  shadows,  dim 
crepuscular  figures,  grotesque,  saintly,  ethereal  and  goblinesque. 


God  in  Gloucestershire. 
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That  the  Holy  Blood  of  Hales  was  of  far  more  than  local  celebrity 
is  testified  by  the  fact  that  Pynson  printed  a  little  volume,  now  most 
rare,  containing  an  account  of  how  Christ's  blood  was  brought  to 
Hales,  the  pardons  granted  by  the  Pope  in  connection  with  it, 
and  the  Reliques  there.  The  work  is  in  metre,  and  the  full  title 
is  "  A  Little  Treatise  of  Divers  Miracles  showed  for  the  portion  of 
Christ's  Blood  in  Hayles." 

Considering,  therefore,  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  relic,  may  wd 
not  credibly  surmise  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  strange  topical  proverbi 
"  As  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire  "  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
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A  COMUOHWXALTH  HeRO. 

MR.  C.  H.  FIRTH,  to  irixMn  students  of  hisiory  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  clearest  light  that  has  been  cast  upon  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  brou|^t  to  general  ken  a  Crom- 
wellian  hero,  ctatceming  whom  histoiy  and  record  have  been  pracii- 
cftlly  ulent  Qose,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  research  that  up  to 
now  could  tnce  any  mention  of  Joachim  Hane.  The  jounul  of 
this  W(»th7,  "containing  his  escapes  and  sufTetings  during  his  &a- 
plc^ment  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  France  from  November  1G53  to 
Fetmiary  1654," '  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Kinh  from  the  MS.  in 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  It  abundantly  repays  perusal,  having  a 
Bunyan-like  simplicity,  faith,  and  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  narrating 
some  of  ihe  most  painful  and  infelicitous  adventures  that  ever  befell 
mortal.  Hane's  story,  though  stamped  with  the  obvious  impress  of 
sincerity,  is  almost  as  romantic,  though  in  a  miserable  fashion,  as  are 
the  experiences  narrated  concerning  Erasmus  by  Charles  Reade  in 
"  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  Except  as  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
England,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cannot  claim  Joachim  Hane,  He  was 
of  German  extraction,  was  born  at  Frank fort-on-the-Oder,  and  was 
a  German  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
appeared  in  England  first  in  1649,  and  "was  employed  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  report  on  the  fortifications  of  Weymouth,  with  a 
view  to  the  building  of  a  citadel."  After  a  like  occupation  at  Yar- 
mouth he  went,  presumably  with  Cromwell,  to  Scotland,  and  remained 
there  with  Monk,  rendering  with  his  "  morUr-pieces "  great  sen-ice 
at  the  sieges  of  Stirling  and  Dundee,  and  reporting  concerning  forti- 
fications at  Inverness.  These  and  other  services  commended  him 
to  Cromwell,  by  whom,  October  1 1,  1653,  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
play  a  part  in  what  Mr.  Firth  calls  "one  of  the  obscurest  and  least 
known  episodes  of  Cromwell's  foreign  policy." 

■  Oxfoid  :  B,  II,  Blockwe:!.     London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
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A  Spv  of  Cromwsll  in  France. 


WITH  Mr,  l'"mh's  knowledge  or  conjecture  as  to  the  duties 
Hane  had  to  discharge  I  have  not  space  to  deal.  He  had 
i II struc Lions,  probably,  to  learn  all  he  could  concerning  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  south'  of  France,  with  a  view,  in  the 
contingency  of  a  ivar  between  England  and  France,  to  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  with  them,  and  lo  report  on  the  stale  of  the  defences 
on  or  near  the  Garonne,  His  duties  seem,  in  fact,  lo  have  been  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  spy.  Concerning  his  mission 
he  himself  is  silent,  asserting  that  he  was  only  a  genlleman  travelling 
for  his  pleasure.  This  statement  seems  to  have  taken  in  nobody, 
and  he  himself  naively  records  ihat  "  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  things 
did  not  consist  with  my  safety  at  thai  lime,"  At  the  outset  his 
journey  was  prosperous.  Tending  "  upon  some  private  occations 
,  .  .  towards  Rie,"  he  took  ship  lo  Rouen  ;  thence  by  Paris, 
Orleans,  down  the  Loyre,  by  way  of  the  cities  of  Bloys,  Amboys, 
Toures,  Saumeur,  and  Anglers  to  Nantes,  and  so  on  to  Rochell, 
The  spelling  of  ihe  names  of  places,  I  may  observe,  is  Hane's,  At 
Rochell  a  "scolt "  claimed  to  have  seen  him  at  Edinbui^h  or  with 
the  English  army.  Hane's  deniab  attracted  the  suspicions  of  a 
Frenchman  of  a  "  meane  quallity,"  and  in  the  judgment  of  his 
"  further  experience,  a  man  of  hungry  conditions."  Hane's  footsteps 
were  subsequently  dogged.  ^Vhen,  accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Blaye, 
he  was  arrested,  and  was  sent  in  custody,  together  with  his  accuser, 
to  Bordeaux.  Ruefully  he  tells  how  all  the  way  up  the  river  his 
captors  "  contr)'ved,  as  it  were,  a  comidy,  or  rather  a  tragedie,"  of 
his  future  sufferings,  "  introducing  severatl  persons,  whereof  some 
acted  the  hangman's  part,  some  the  condemned  prisoner's  .  .  . 
making  the  mast  of  the  boat  for  a  payre  of  gallows."  They  called, 
moreover,  upon  all  the  people  they  met  upon  the  river,  telling  them 
that  "  if  they  had  a  mind  to  see  an  English  saint  hanging  on  ihe 
gallowes,"  they  should  go  to  Bordeaux. 


Unparalleled  Sufferings. 

"/~^OMEDY"or  "tragedie"  as  this  might  be,  il  could  scarcely 
V_^  be  called  a  burlesque.  Hane's  sufferings  were  scarcely  less 
than  his  guardians  intimated.  In  Bordeaux  the  real  hangman  by 
whom  he  was  to  be  tortured  in  order  to  wring  a  confession  out  of  him, 
became  his  companion  instead  of  the  mock  hangman.  Torture,  mean- 
time, in  those  days,  and  under  such  circumstances,  meant  the  worst  of 
deaths.     Hane  conlrived,  accordingly,  to  avoid  the  attention  of  his 
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I  and  escape.  Now  began  the  roost  terrible  life  that  a 
flqjtiTC  ever  led.  He  managed  unaided  to  drop  from  Ibe  citj  walls, 
tad,  craning  the  moat,  got  into  the  countiy.  Better  almost  bad  it 
been  fix  him  had  he  been  killed.  Constantly  reairested  and  as  often 
tiKfiT^T^  his  life  seems  never  vrorth  an  hour's  purchase.  Not  a 
Akad  did  he  meet,  not  a  woman  or  a  child  took  pity  upon  him. 
lite  leait  ill  turn  that  was  done  him  was  to  strip  him,  and  send  htm 
to  hide  an  but  naked  in  the  winter's  cold.  Yet,  though  his  feet  were 
«n^  numbed,  and  all  but  useless,  he  struggled  on.  Now  on  one 
bank  of  the  river,  now  on  another,  he  hid  himself^  cold  and  starrii^ 
in  bftint  and  beneath  hedges.  So  well  h^d  the  hue  and  cry  spread 
dut  hii  appearance  brought  immediate  pursuit  Those  who  want  to 
penne  thrilling  adventures,  of  which  Defoe  could  scarcely  have 
dreamet^  must  read  the  volume.  Hane's  constant  escapes  brought 
Wfoa  him  strong  suspicions  of  diabolical  possession  without  rendering 
WQcae  hit  poiiition.  Escape  he  did  at  length,  and  by  a  series  of 
ifiliyflM  got  back  to  England,  arriving  in  the  Downes  on  March  23, 
and  the  same  day  coming  to  London.  Here  I  will  leave  him, 
intoning  a  song  of  praise  for  his  release,  the  sincetit7  of  which 
BOne  will  question. 

The  Pursuit  akd  Rewards  of  Literature, 

SPECIAL  interest  always  attends  the  observatiotts  of  litenuy  men 
and  thinkers  concerning  the  advantages  of  reading  and  the 
rewards  of  literature.  Most  commonplace  books  are  full  of  such 
sayings,  and  the  best  of  them  have  frequently  been  reprinted  as 
mottoes  to  books  or  series  of  books,  or  sometimes  to  the  bookseller's 
catalogue.  The  following,  extracted  from  a  letter  dated  June  zi,  1771 
or  1773,  written  to  Condorcet  by  Turgot,  the  celebrated  economist 
and  statesman,  is  new  to  me,  and  will,  I  suppose,  be  so  to  most  of 
my  readers  :  "  Whatever  you  may  say,  I  bdieve  that  the  satisbction 
resulting  from  literary  studies  is  deeper  than  any  other  satisfaction. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  by  literature  we  may  be  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  mankind  than  we  can  be  in  any  official  position  in 
which  we  strain  ourselves,  and  often  without  succeeding,  to  effect 
some  small  benelits,  while  we  are  made  the  unwilling  instruments  of 
very  great  evils.  All  these  small  benefits  are  transient,  but  the  light 
that  a  man  of  letters  can  shed  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  all  the 
artificial  evils  of  mankind,  and  enable  men  to  enjoy  all  the  good 
offered  them  by  Nature.  I  know  well  that,  in  spite  of  this,  there 
will  still  remain  physical  evils  and  moral  disappointments  which  must 
be  endured  by  bowing  the  head  under  the  yoke  of  necessity.    But 
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enduring  and  fighting  against  these,  the  human  race  is  strengthened 
in  moral  character." 


T 


The  Philosophers  and  Turgot, 
HESE  worthy,  albeit  sanguine  words,  I  have  taken  from  the 
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just  published  memoir  of  Turgot,  by  Mr.  W.  Walker  Stephens,' 
a  brilliant  and  capable  study  on  the  lines  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morlcy,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  Concerning  Turgot  himself 
who,  according  to  the  famous  saying  of  Malesherbes,  had  the  mind 
of  Bacon  and  the  heart  of  L'Hopital,  Mr.  Stephens  waxes  eloquent 
in  euli^y.  Turgot  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best,  noblest,  wisest,  and 
most  upright  and  feeling  of  beings  that  humanity  can  boast.  Had 
Louis  XVI.  dared  to  face  the  opposition  of  his  Court  and  the 
domestic  persistence  of  his  frivolous  queen,  he  would  have  saved  his 
life  and  perhaps  his  crown,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  been  different.  No  man  was  ever  dearer 
to  his  friends,  and  none  has  extracted  warmer  or  more  merited 
tributes  of  admiration.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held,  I  am  tempted  to  extract  from  Mr.  Stephens's  volume  the 
utterance  of  Voltaire  to  La  Harpe  when  the  news  was  given  him  that 
Turgot  had  been  dismissed  from  power:  "Ah.mon  Dieu,what  sadnews 
I  heatt !  France  would  have  been  too  fortunale  ...  I  am  over- 
whelmed in  despair  ...  I  see  only  death  before  me  since  Turgot 
is  out  of  place.  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  have  been  dis- 
missed- A  thunderbolt  has  fallen  on  my  head  and  on  my  heart." 
Again,  later,  he  writes  to  D'Aigental :  "  You  believe  that  I  am  not 
dead,  because  I  write  to  you  by  my  own  feeble  hand;  but  I  am  really 
dead  since  Turgot  has  been  deprived  of  power."  Condorcet  wrote 
to  Voltaire  a  letter  ending  with  the  words,  "Adieu  !  we  have  bad  a 
beautiful  dream."  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  hear  this  tribute  from  the 
philosophers  to  the  noblest  and  most  practical  of  their  number,  the 
man  who  sought  to  carry  into  effect  the  dreams  they  dreamt?  Con- 
firmed cynic  as  he  is,  Horace  Walpole  spares  a  word  of  admiration 
for  Turgot  the  Frenchman,  says  that  he  is  every  day  "  plannii^  and 
attempting  acts  for  public  happiness  "  (Letters,  vol.  vi.  p.  148).  He 
even  taxes  his  dear  Iriends  with  triviality  and  ingratitude  in  plotting 
to  upset  him. 

The  Most  DtsurrBatsTCD  or  Frescr  Statisuew. 

I  CANNOT  dwcO  at  any  lo^  opoo  Tarxot,  with  wSmn  T  irr 
compeUed  to  luppoK  1117  naden  aeqoabtfed.     On  vv 
tfaingi  concenang  faiia,  dnnni  fron  oifier  tOBKc*  bwfalw  ^^ 
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s  life,  I  will,  however,  venture.  Brought  up  m  n  period 
iriMn  post  beliefs  and  superstitions  were  pbccd  upon  their  trial,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  found  htmselT  incapable  of 
adopting  the  ecclesiastical  career  to  which  he  had  been  dedicated 
ftom  hn  birth.  In  his  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  works  of  Turgot, 
Dapoat  (de  Nemours)  says  that  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  pass 
tiuotlgb  life  wearing  on  his  face  a  mask  [of  priesthood].  The  outset 
of  his  career  has  been  held  prophetic  of  its  entire  duration.  His 
<»ly  pce-occupaiion  was  to  submit  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason, 
aiid  be  refused  submisdon  to  the  inteUectual  rqiressioa  of  the 
Church,  not  throng  hatred  of  her,  but  tbrouf^  hii  pusion  for 
macm  and  knowledge.  After  his  retirement,  &tsl  in  a  sense  to 
FrSDC^  frtm  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  he  intafered  odc^  in  a 
cbamcteristic  spirit  of  generosity  ai>d  instgl^  nrfpc^  on  his  suc- 
cessors thit,  when  war  with  England  was  imminent  throng^  the 
•Df^ott  g^ven  by  France  to  tbe  levolting  American  cokxiia, 
O^itain  Cook  and  his  vessd  should  be  declared  exempt  from 
injury  and  capture.  After  dealing  with  the  semces  of  Cook  to 
knowledge  and  science  Turgot  speaks  of  his  bong  now  on  his 
retom  from  his  third  voyage  for  the  purpose  t£  eiqtlonng  tfie  ooast^ 
islands,  and  seas  north  of  Japan  and  of  California.  He  nrgei^ 
accordingly,  that  Cook's  expedition  having  (mly  fiv  its  purpose  Ae 
«nla^ement  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  he  inhabits,  it  would 
"  well  accord  with  the  king's  magnanimity  that  the  success  of  the 
expedition  should  not  be  compromised  by  the  hazards  of  war."  In 
Che  case  of  a  rupture,  which  was  then  imminent,  between  France  and 
England,  it  would  be  well  that  instructions  should  be  issued  to  aU 
the  oiEcers  of  the  royal  navy,  and  to  all  owners  of  privateers,  "to 
abstain  from  hostility  towards  him  and  his  ship,  to  allow  bim  fredy 
to  continue  his  navigation,  and  to  treat  him  in  every  respect  as  it  is 
customary  to  treat  the  officers  and  vessels  of  nations  neutral  and 
iriendly."  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  suggestion  of  a  minister, 
suffering,  in  disgrace,  and  finally  banished  from  power,  was  favourably 
received  and  carried  into  effecL  Are  we  in  this  country  capable  (rf 
like  generosity  ?  I  hope  so  ;  but  am  not  so  sure  as  I  should  like 
to  be.  The  whole  recalls  the  period  when  war  between  France  and 
England  was  fierce  and  cruel,  but  loyal  and  chivalrous,  and  when 
our  own  Sidney,  also  a  Turgot  and  a  L'Hopital,  could  write  of  "  that 
sweet  enemy  France." 

SVL\ANUS  URB.UJ. 
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MACINTYRES    BARANTA. 

By  Louis  W.  Montaonon. 

THE  men  who  guard  their  country's  honour  fix)m  an  arm-chair 
were  nobly  mad :  was  not  Russia  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
India  ;  and  where  the  .  .  .  gazetteer  was  Penjdeh  ? 

In  these  circumstances  the  Daily  Herald  had  to  keep  up  its 
reputation  ;  so  the  chief  sent  for  Macintyre^  and  the  two  men  took 
counsel 

"  ^Vhat  we  want,"  said  the  little  man  to  the  big  one,  ''  is  definite 
information  about  the  Pamir  country ;  whether  there  is  any  serious 
movement  along  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier;  the  truth  about  the 
Askabad  railway  and  Merv.    When  can  you  start  ?  " 

Macintyre  threw  back  his  head  and  settled  his  shoulders. 

"To-morrow  morning,  sir ;  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  letters  of 
credit  and  my  papers." 

And  so,  on  a  sweltering  June  day,  Macintyre  landed  from  the 
steamer  Irtish  at  the  slovenly  wooden  stage,  just  below  the  ferry 
at  Semipalatinsk,  having  made  the  journey  from  London  without  a 
hitch,  in  less  than  a  month. 

Then  his  troubles  began.  His  avowed  purpose  was  to  shoot 
argali  in  the  Ala  Tau  ;  but  the  Russian  governor,  Colonel  Boriso- 
vitch,  either  doubted  his  errand,  or  else  was  minded  to  make  him 
pay  for  his  whistle ;  at  any  rate  everything  went  tangled.  Never 
were  horses  so  hard  to  come  by ;  there  were  a  few  wretched  KirgbU 
brutes,  but  as  for  Ti«w  '     '    \ 

vou  ccuuac    « 
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for  lovK  or  money.  Then  came  a  hitch  about  papers  ;  the  official 
mail  from  TolxiUk  i^as  unaecoimtably  delayed,  and  so  on  and 
soon. 

Tht  governor,  of  courso,  was  disgustingly  polite,  and  Madntyre, 
not  to  be  outdone,  kepi  as  chceiy  ns  though  he  had  no  desire  in  the 
woild  except  to  U;  bandied  about  from  secretary  to  clerk,  and  to  be 
the  patient  prey  of  fleas  and  mosqaiios. 

A  Week  passed.  Maciiityre  bad  done  nothing  but  procure  a 
guide:  He  was  a  treasure,  no  doubt,  for  he  appeared  to  know  evo^ 
route  and  almost  every  village  between  Semipalatinsk  and  Ak  Tcpe. 
Beauty  was  not  his  strong  point ;  his  lace  was  like  the  top  crust 
of  a  aqaare  loaf,  with  two  oblique  slits  for  e}'es,  and  a  nose  set  in  the 
hoUow  in  the  middle ;  but  he  could  ride  and  fight  and  be  true  to  his 
nit,  for  Vermak  w»s  a  Kara  Kirghiz. 

The  week  grew  lo  a  month,  and  the  town  became  unbearable. 
TTie  long  straight  streets  of  houses  gleaming  white  in  the  pitiless 
sun  ;  the  strings  of  vicious  camels  with  their  filthy  drivers  ;  the  awfnl 
sight  of  relays  of  prisoners  with  pasty  faces  and  eyes  wolfish  for 
liberty  denied  ;  the  horrible  cfilu\-iuni  which  steamed  from  their 
mnrashcd  bodies  and  their  loathsome  rags  ;  above  all,  the  stink  of 
the  prisons— these  things  made  life  a  ghastly  nightmare. 

Food  was  a  secondary  consideration,  but  a  very  real  one. 
Maciniyre  lived  upon  successive  dishes  of  mutton,  varied  only 
by  an  occasional  relief  of  fish  ;  while  he  grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of 
cranberries,  and  his  gorge  rose  at  the  sour  rye  bread. 

Of  course  he  had  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  send  an 
occasional  telegram  to  Fleet  Street,  and  these  of  the  most  non-com- 
mittal character.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  as  bright  as  if  editors  were 
unknown.  He  visited  the  markets,  and  chaffered  with  the  merchants, 
who,  in  return,  kept  his  tongue  limber  to  the  Turki,  and  gare  him 
valuable  hints  about  the  country  and  his  intended  route. 

His  tall  spare  figure,  clad  in  a  light  grey  suit  of  Afghan  cloth,  and 
crowned  by  a  pith  helmet,  as  he  swung  along  the  streets  with  that 
long,  tiruless  tramp  of  his,  grew  to  be  as  well  known  in  Semipalatinsk 
as  the  cbraz  of  St.  Nicholas  outside  the  church,  and  looked  as  cool, 
no  matter  how  hot  and  dusty  everybody  else  might  be. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  the  noontide  sun  iras  blazing  his  fiercest; 
when  the  dust  was  in  ever)-ihing — eyes,  ears,  and  teeth  ;  when  the 
reck  from  the  river  and  the  fcetid  smell  of  the  prisons  had  driven 
everj'body  else  to  the  shelter  of  the  houses  and  loose-limbed  sleep — 
Macintyre,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  liigidarinni, 
without  a  wrinWe  orv  his  lean,  brown  face,  though  the  ghost  erf  a 
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smile  kepi  flitting  in  his  keen  grey  eye,  strolled  down  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  governor,  a  bare  brick  barrack  frizzling  in  the  sun. 

There  he  proceeded,  with  the  utmost  good  temper,  to  awoken 
everybody  from  the  siesta  :  the  porter  at  the  gateway,  the  clerks  in 
the  chancelleries,  the  secretary  in  his  sanctum. 

"  He  was  tremendously  sorry  lo  be  such  a  bore,  but  time  was 
getting  on,  and  the  argali  would  be  unapproachable  ;  so  he  had  come 
to  inquire  about  those  papers  of  his.  Nothing  heard  as  yet  ?  Beastly 
nuisance  I  Well,  he  would  look  in  to-morrow  about  the  same  time  ; 
perhaps  by  then  they  would  have  something  for  him."  And  he 
nodded  to  the  sweating,  cursing  clerks,  and  lounged  happily  away. 

Then  the  governor  lost  liis  temper,  and  invitations  poured  in 
upon  the  luckless  Englishman  from  all  quarters — breakfast,  lunch, 
reception^he  was  never  alone  for  a  moment.  Of  course,  thus 
occupied,  he  was  always  in  sight,  and  could  not  get  into  mischief* 

But  the  governor  had  forgotten  his  daughter  Marie.  This 
young  lady  had  been  to  school  in  England,  and  much  preferred 
MacintyTe's  frank  courtesy  to  the  sensuous  brutality  with  which  even 
the  educated  Russian  treats  his  womankind.  So  she  and  Macin^re 
flirted  outrageously.  There  was  not  a  thought  of  harm  in  it,  but 
the  governor  was  furious,  and  so  was  a  certain  lieutenant  of  Cos- 
sacks. 

Naturally,  it  was  the  barishna  who  gave  Macintyre  his  chance. 

Governor  Colonel  Borisovilch  held  a  grand  reception,  to  which 
Macintyre  was  duly  invited.  For  the  two  days  before  the  function, 
however,  the  town  had  been  tormented  by  the  bouran— a  hot,  dry 
wind,  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Siberia ;  the  sun  had  been  a 
ball  of  fire  and  the  town  an  uneasy  dustheap. 

As  a  consequence  the  salons  became  unbearable,  and  so  the 
governor  converted  the  ample  flat  of  his  roof  into  a  bit  of  fairy- 
land ;  the  Russian  loves  Chinese  lanterns  and  coloured  lamps. 

Here,  when  the  evening  ivas  well  advanced,  Macintyre  found 
himself,  for  the  moment,  alone.  Around  him  was  the  pleasant 
susurrus  of  light  chatter  and  the  rustle  of  woman,  sharpened  by 
the  tinkle  of  careless  bughter  and  the  musical  clink  of  ice  in  the 
goblet ;  below  him  stretched  the  grey  mystery  of  the  formless  plain 
and— liberty.  Into  the  cloudless  sky  the  young  moon  began  to 
swim,  and  by  her  light  Macintyre  could  trace  the  broad  caravan 
road  which  led  to  Ulugulski  and  freedom, 

A  light  touch  fell  upon  his  arm,  and  th«  voice  of  Matit 
Borisovilch  said  : 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sic"' 
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fasnk,  but  only  music,  moonlight  and  -  ■  -"  She  paused  and  dropped 
a  modting  courtesy. 

llMintyrc  faced  her  with  the  smile  of  a  comrade  :  "  And  I  am 
to  dol^  barishna,  that  I  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  inntation." 

She  taised  her  pretty  shoulders  with  a  little  shrug.  "  Vou  are 
not  COotfilimcntary.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Macintyre,"  looking  down  that 
he  might  not  see  the  laughter  in  her  eyes,  "  you  are  suffering  from 
Ae  bonran.  A  morning  gallop  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
woild.' 

He  undentood  the  laughing  mischief  bat  answend  her  quite 
aeriouiljr: 

**You  think  so?  But  I  have  do  hoises,  and,  irtiM  is  vone,  do 
one  ebe  would  teem  to  hkYC  any — tot  sale." 

"  Bothe  nuM,  how  unfortunate."  She  began  opening  and  dntttit^ 
her  Ein  ai  if  that  had  been  the  one  thing  impoitanL  **  Then  I  w^ 
pOM  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  next  wed?" 

"  Next  wedc,  baiishna  ?  ' 

"  Yes ;  haven't  you  heard  of  the  mighty  question  of  the  pjgmiet 
irtiich  has  been  keeping  us  all  agog  fat  a  month  past  ?  ' 

*'  Ob,  you  mean  the  quarrel  between  the  Kirghiz  khans,  wfaidi  the 
governor  bu  been  trying  to  appease." 

"  Which  he  has  appeased,  thank  goodness  I  All  the  pexfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  houEe  of  the  Kirghiz  odour." 

"And  yet,  how  happy  could  I  be  under  one  of  their  Sapping 
tents.  I  was  dreaming  of  it  wht;n  you  came  to  reprove  me.  Look," 
and  he  drew  her  nearer  to  the  silken  rope  which  ran  waist  high  aboi'e 
the  coping  of  the  roof ;  "  look,  what  a  charming  contrast." 

"  Charming,  indeed,"  she  answered,  with  the  contempt  of  know- 
ledge ;  "  and  you  could  prefer  that  to— this  ?  "  And  she  put  her  hands 
behind  her.  "  What  a  pity  you  cannot  examine  those  yourts  a  little 
closer.  If  you  could  only  go  to  this— what  do  your  Anglo-Indiaus 
call  a  meeting  where  there  are  races  and ?" 

"Gymktuna,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it.  Next  w<;t;k,  ths  reconciliation  between  the 
khans  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  sort  of  Tartar  g)-mkhana.  I  shall  be 
there,  and  the  Kirghiz  are  splendid  horsemen." 

"And  to  the  making  of  a  horseman  go  two  things,  a  man 
and " 

She  nodded.  Macintyre  looked  at  her  hard,  for  a  further  hint; 
but  her  dancing  eyes  and  smiling  lips  defied  inquiry.  The  Russian, 
girl  as  well  as  boy,  is  a  born  diplomat. 

Next  day  Macintyre  provided  himself  with  a  complete  Kirghiz 
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outfit,  from  the  long  woollen  shirt  to  the  kalal,  a  coat  like  a  dressing- 
gown  ;  a  tibetka,  like  a  polo  cap,  and  a  sheep  skin  hat,  like  a  guard's 
busby.  His  plan  was  very  simple.  He  meant  lo  go  to  this  show,  to 
which,  of  course,  he  had  been  invited,  and  then  to  slip  away  from  the 
parly,  rig  himself  out  in  his  Kirghiz  costume,  join  Ihc  Tengri,  and, 
papers  or  no  papers,  carry  out  his  mission. 

Accordingly  Yermak,  who  had  been  going  and  coming  between 
the  town  and  the  yourts  for  three  daj's,  did  not  return  upon  the  night 
before  the  show  ;  he  was  to  lie  perdu  with  his  master's  disguise  in  a 
clump  of  shmb-geranium,  about  midway  between  the  town  and  the 
yourts. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fateful  day,  the  governor  and  his 
suite,  with  a  guard  of  Cossacks,  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  set  out ;  the 
whole  jingling,  flashing,  laughing  in  the  bright,  cool  air,  Macintyre, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody — almost,  had  a  capital  mount,  and  so  was 
honoured  with  a  place  among  the  staff;  he  was  well  surrounded  there. 

They  reached  the  yourts  about  nine,  drank  koumiss,  lounged, 
and  smoked  the  cigarette  of  peace, 

At  three  came  the  grand  c%ent  of  the  day.  Within  a  rude 
enclosure  of  bushes  and  camel-hair  ropes,  two  lines  of  mounted 
Kirghiz,  each  twenty  strong,  ranged  themselves  opposite  to  one 
another.  Behind  each  rank  was  a  post,  smeared  black  in  one  case, 
red  in  the  other.  The  spectators  were  all  outside  :  the  governor 
and  his  party,  the  two  khans,  who  glowered  at  one  another  in  the 
most  promising  way,  and  then  a  vast  circle  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  every  Bat  Tartar  face  aglow  with  excitement. 

Between  the  two  mounted  lines  within  the  ring  sat  a  solitary  rider, 
holding  a  kid  before  him.  He  lifted  the  struggling  creature  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  at  every  lift  it  bleated.  At  the  third  the  two  lines 
of  horsemen  shot  forward  and,  in  a  moment,  the  ground  was  occupied 
by  a  galloping,  tearing,  screaming,  mass  of  mounted  devils,  each  of 
whom  was  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  poor  little  kid,  and  touch 
with  it  the  black  post  or  the  red. 

For  an  hour  the  bounds  of  Pandemonium  seemed  broken  ;  one 
was  choked  with  the  cloud  of  dust  which  rose  from  riders  and  on- 
lookers alike,  was  deafened  by  theit  shouts  and  screams,  and 
poisoned  by  the  reek  of  their  steaming  bodies. 

At  last  one  of  the  Tengri  touched  the  black  post  with  the 
horrible  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  a  kid.  The  Russian 
governor  had  had  enough  and  so  had  his  companions.  They  moved 
off  to  wash  the  dust  from  their  throats,  and  then  somebody — 
missed  Macintyre. 
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During  the  shindy  of  ihe  "  kJd  game  "  he  lud  caught  Harie^ 
<7e  fbc  a  notncnt,  and  had  oodd^xl  £ue«cJl  to  her ;  sbc  bad  smiled 
tMcfc  at  him  "  Good  luck,"  rather  wistfuUy,  and  then  he  had  edged 
off  bcUnd  the  youits,  stntck  into  the  scrubs  and,  bjr  the  time  he 
«••  mined,  was  safe  in  the  tree  gerauiam  with  Yennak. 

There  he  doniied  the  Kitghif  dress,  from  the  wooUen  shirt,  which 
■illr  him  itch  all  tner,  to  the  haggy  trousers  and  boots  ;  the  kahl 
and  tibetka  he  laid  reader,  but  it  was  too  hot  to  put  them  on  yet. 
Then  Yennali  pioduccd  some  venison  cut  up  into  piectfs  about  the 
aiie  of  a  dtHiiino,  and  looking  as  caubte;  which  he  roasted  ov-ei  the 
ashes.  With  these  and  some  corn  brandy  flavoured  with  cranberries 
tbe  two  men  made  a  meal ;  so  did  the  most^uitos.  Alter  that  the 
fagidves  by  an<J  sweltered,  Mac)nt)Te  doing  his  best  to  forget  his 
tm^jles  in  a  pipe.  The  only  sounds  were  the  buzz  of  the  mosquilos 
and  the  champ  of  the  horses ;  except  now  and  then  for  a  sharp  sl^ 
when  one  of  the  "  Russbns  "  became  too  intimate  with  liIaciDtyre, 
orlbrthequick  jingle  of  budcle  and  bit,  when  one  of  the  horses  flicked 
his  tait  and  shook  himself  to  be  rid  of  the  flies. 

At  Us^  when  ihc  sun  bc^an  to  decline  and  the  long  shadows  to 
creep  over  the  pLiin,  Macintyie  got  up  into  a  wUlow  that  grew  near 
a  moist  patch,  and  from  thence  kept  a  bright  look-out  for  the 
Russians. 

Presently,  out  of  the  red  haze,  he  caught  the  flash  of  the  low  son 
upon  burnished  steel,  and  soon  made  out  the  whole  party  :  tbe 
governor  and  his  stafl',  and  then,  at  an  inter^'al  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards,  a  gay  group  of  ladies  and  officers.  Macintyre  could  almost 
fancy  that  he  heard  the  ripple  of  the  laughter  and  the  jiiigte  of  the 
accoutrements.  The  Cossack  guard  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  possibly  it 
was  hunting  about  for  him. 

Horses  and  men  grew  larger  as  they  came  on,  till  the  cavalcade 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Macintyre's  hiding-place. 

Suddenly,  like  a  pack  of  grey  wolves,  there  dashed  out  of  tbe 
scrub  a  party  of  Kirghiz  some  fifty  strong.  ^Vith  a  rush  they  rode 
down  the  liltic  party  of  ladies  and  officers,  unhorsing  several  and 
scaltering  the  rest  right  and  left.  Then  two  of  them  seized  the 
horse  upon  which  the  barishna  was  riding,  and  the  whole  troop, 
swerving  to  the  right,  galloped  madly  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
yourls. 

For  several  minutes  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  among  the 
Russians,  men  and  horses  driven  hither  and  thither,  some  never  to 
rise  again  ;  one  poor  fellow  lay,  hand  under  bead,  as  if  asleep— 
with  his  neck  broken. 
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But  the  habit  of  disciplini  constrained.  Two  of  the  freshest 
men  ga.llopcd  ahead  to  call  out  the  guard  ;  the  injured,  with  ihc 
ladies,  moved  slowly  onwards  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  drew  in  belts, 
looked  to  girth  and  stirrup-leather,  and  then  dashed  after  the  flying 
Kil^hi^, 

Meantime  these  last,  leaving  the  track,  began  to  bear  towards 
some  low  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was  fast  declining  in  a  glory  of 
cloudy  colour.  But  whereas  the  Tartars,  knowing  the  ground,  made 
rapid  way,  the  Russians  became  hopelessly  embarrassed  in  the  scrub. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  looked  like  a  scene  in 
some  realistic  drama.  Macintyre  was  a  man  of  action ;  Veimak  had 
had  all  his  wild  blood  fired  by  the  sudden  rush,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  galloping  horses. 

"  Karen  Issyk,"  he  shouted  in  his  gross  voice,  and  waved  his 
hand  to\vards  the  Kirghiz.  Macintyre  recognised  the  name  of  the 
clan  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  "kid  game."  Almost  at  a 
[Doment  the  two  men  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and,  Yermak  leading, 
rode  as  hard  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  after  the 
flying  baranta.  The  scrub  seemed  alive  with  men  ;  Macintj-re's  one 
desire  was  to  come  up  with  the  two  who  had  the  lady,  and  he  felt 
under  his  kalal  for  his  revolver. 

Presently  the  scrub  began  to  thin,  luckily,  for  riding  in  the  heavy 
Kirghiz  dress  was  hot  work,  A  mi.nute  or  two  more,  and  Macintyre 
saw  three  figures  break  into  the  open  j  they  were  Marie  Borisovitch 
and  her  captors. 

Forgetting  his  dress,  he  shouted:  "Coiuage,  barishna,  we  are 
coming." 

She  turned,  recognising  the  voice,  but,  seeing  only  Kirghiz  as 
she  thought,  sank  together  again  upon  her  saddle,  and  made  no 
effort 

The  cry  was,  however,  fatal  to  Macintyre.  In  a  moment  he  was 
sunounded  by  yelling  tribesmen,  and  borne  onward  in  their  rush,  a 
prisoner.  He  looked  round  ;  resistance  n-as  hopeless,  Vcrmak  had 
disappeared. 

For  an  hour  they  rode  madly  on,  always  towards  the  low  hills  and 
the  setting  sun.  The  air  was  full  of  the  bitter-sweet  perfume  of 
crushed  bracken ;  the  white  birch  shivered  ghostly  in  the  half 
light ;  the  cherionika  shed  her  snowy  petals  upon  them ;  still  they 
swept  on,  deeper  and  more  deeply,  into  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

At  last  Macintyre  saw  the  red  twinkling  of  many  fires ;  then 
came  the  yelping  of  dogs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  party  rode  into  the 
midst  of  a  clamouring  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.      Marie 
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h  ins  lifted  from  her  horse,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and 
tenor.  Madntj-rc  was  dragged  to  the  ground,  his  Italal  stripped  off, 
and  bis  arms  pinioned.  Then  the  two  were  led  before  the  khan, 
«iio  nt  framed  in  the  dark  opening  of  his  yourt,  and  blinking  in  ibe 
fireli^t,  half  stupid  with  naliphka. 

The  courage  of  both  man  and  giil  m^as  thejUt  the  finn 
groond  beneath  their  feet  and  knew  aomrthing  of  dteir  dtagB. 

•*  We  are  to  KC  the  youits  a  Itttk  doaer,  togedwr,  baririma,' 
■aid  Hadntyie  with  a  smile. 

She  nodded  with  something  of  her  old  bri^itnea^  iriiile  Ae 
flidigfat  reddened  the  gold  of  her  h»r  and  flidercd  in  her  dumng 
cjea. 

For  a  minute  or  two  tbejr  stood  thm — be  and  the  gi^  with  dm 
o^>ton  by  the  fire,  the  blinkii^  khan  at  their  feet — Uadn^i^ 
«^  dte  instinct  of  the  joumaliit,  thinking  what  ^ilendid  copy  tbe 
•cene  would  make. 

Before  them,  at  uregular  intenala,  stood  tbe  jouits,  the  grey  tit 
looming  wan  in  the  dying  li^t,  tbe  kx>se  cloths  flap[»i%  in  the  even- 
ing breeze.  Beyond  lay  the  potpte  shadow  of  the  hiUs,  crowned 
hoe  and  there  by  a  mass  of  doud,  its  edges  touched  by  die  ainkmig 
son  with  lingering  fire. 

Around  them,  in  a  wide  semidide,  squatted  the  Kir^i^  tbe  men 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  returned  raiders,  the  women  gazing  at  tbe 
high-bred  Russian  girl  as  at  a  vision  from  another  world,  and  holding 
their  children  between  their  knees  to  remind  them  of  this — the  flat 
(aces,  the  glistening  eyes,  springing  into  sight  or  falling  into  shadow 
as  the  firelight  leaped  or  sank. 

From  the  far  left  came  the  many  sounds  of  the  herd  ;  the  air  was 
full  of  the  moist  sweetness  of  the  coming  night,  mingled  with  tbe 
acrid  smell  of  the  dung  fires. 

A  hush  fell  upon  all  as  one  of  the  Kirghiz,  having  prostrated 
himself  before  the  khan,  told  the  story  of  the  baranta.  It  was  a 
drowsy  business,  but  the  end  made  up  for  all. 

"  Behold  now,  O  Khan,  give  order  that  we  may  obey ;  give  order, 
O  Son  of  Ghcnghiz,  whose  wisdom  is  boundless  as  the  steppe,  whose 
anger  terrible  as  the  bouran." 

And  the  khan  blinked  in  the  firelight.  "  AVho  had  poisoned  his 
naliphka,  so  that  he  could  not  think  ?  " 

Macintyre  saw  how  it  was,  and  hope  revived.  \Vhile  the  Kii^hii 
was  droning  out  his  oration,  the  Englishman  muttered  to  the  girl 
at  his  side  ;  "  Have  you  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  ?  " 

She  sidled  a  little  closer  to  him.    The  next  moment  bis  arms 
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were  free,  and  he  felt  her  bare  hand  brush  over  his.  Every  nerve  in 
his  body  tingled.  Of  course  they  were  only  comrades  in  danger, 
but — well,  he  was  man  and  she  was  woman.  The  Kirghiz  droned 
on,  trying  to  pierce  the  muddled  wits  of  the  khan,  who  sat  blinking 
in  the  fire  flicker. 

Presently  the  brute's  head  nodded  and  his  sheep-skin  cap  was  lilted 
over  his  eyes.    A  child  laughed. 

Then  the  rage  of  the  savage  and  the  fire  of  the  naliphka  blazed 
out  together.  The  khan  leaped  to  his  feet  and  glared  around  him, 
his  eyes  rolling  in  the  fire  play.  He  flung  his  arm  towards  the 
prisoners,  and  shouted  a  guttural  order. 

Three  women  started  forward,  but  Macintyre  was  nearest  and 
free.  He  leaped  upon  the  khan,  gripped  him  by  the  throat  of  his 
kalal  and  clapped  a  revolver  to  his  ear.     Then  he  aired  his  Turki  : 

"  Hear,  men  of  the  Issyk ;  the  daughter  of  the  Great  White  Presence 
will  go  into  the  yourt  of  the  khan  :  he  and  I  have  much  to  say.  Let 
no  man  presume  to  draw  near,  or  I  wilt  slay  this  one  where  he  stands." 

For  a  heart-throb  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  hung  upon  a  thread. 
Then  Macintyre  nodded  to  the  girl,  who  slipped  into  the  yourt  and 
dropped  the  flaps  behind  her. 

The  khan  stood  passive  ;  to  feel  that  rim  of  cold  iron  was 
wonderfully  sobering.  But  when  the  girl  had  disappeared,  he  shook 
himself  together  and  laughed  a  thick  laugh. 

"  Ha,"  he  cried,  "surely  this  also  is  a  mighty  khan.  I^t  us  treat 
him  as  a  brother.  Set  the  cauldron  and  bring  forth  the  sheep. 
Hasten,  men  of  the  Issyk,  lest  reproach  fall  upon  our  hospitality." 

Macintyre  never  loosened  his  hold;  he  watched  with  his  soul  in 
his  eyes. 

Four  men  set  up  a  great  cauldron  and  filled  it  from  their 
water -skins,  ^Two  others  heaped  brushwood,  dried  fern,  and 
camel  argols  around  it,  and  fired  the  heap.  Another  man  dashed 
away  towards  the  herd.  Silence  reigned  in  the  great  circle  of 
watchers — Ihey  might  have  been  statues  but  for  their  eyeballs  rolling 
in  the  firelight. 

The  scene  fascinated  Macintyre,  and  for  a  moment  he  relaxed 
his  vigibnce.  That  was  fatal.  In  a  heart-beat  the  pistol  was 
dashed  from  his  hand,  he  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  thrust  head 
to  knees  and  hands  lo  feet,  and  so  bound.  Then  two  men  carried 
him  like  a  sheep  towards  the  cauldron  and  dropped  him  down 
by  the  fire.  The  water  was  already  beginning  to  hiss  as  the  great 
pot  heated. 

The  crowd  pressed  in ;  they  had  often  heard  of  a  khan,  when 
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be  cune  to  power,  thrusting  a  brother  or  ao  uncle  into  the  boiling 
auldron  ;  now  tbey  were  going  to  see  it  done,  and  they  fought  for  a 
good  pUce.  I'he  khan  urged  the  men  to  pile  on  more  iaA,  znd 
amed  the  slowness  of  the  fire. 

Madntyre  lay  in  torment :  the  cords  cut  into  him,  and  the  heat 
made  them  bite  the  deeper.  The  fire  was  eating  into  his  flesh 
where  the  clothc-s  were  drawn  tight  by  his  doubled  body.  In  the 
throb  of  his  agony  he  caught  himself  wishii^  that  burning  wool  did 
not  Stink  so.  The  steam  began  to  curl  above  the  cauldron,  and 
he  almott  welcomed  the  idea  that  it  suggested ;  anything  must  be 
better  than  this  dry  torture. 

Suddenly  a  woman  screamed.  He  could  not  turn  his  head,  but 
he  knew  the  voice  ;  it  was  Marie  BcHrisovitch,  who,  drawn  by  the 
mmoar  of  the  crowd,  had  shpped  from  the  )-ourt ;  she  saw  and 
tmdcntood. 

Wth  a  supreme  effort  Machityre  dominated  his  body,  and, 
thoogfa  bts  voice  n-as  hoarse  with  agony,  shouted  out : 

"Marie,  the  revolver  dropped  inside  the  yourL  The  horses  arc 
to  the  left.     Fly  1 " 

The  khan  did  nofunderstand  English,  but  the  tone  was  unous- 
tlkaUe  ;  he  roared  an  order.  Two  men  stooped  to  raise  Mac- 
intyre  and  thrust  hira  into  the  boiling  cauldron  ;  there  was  a  sharp 
crack,  and  he  on  the  right  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  forward,  tearing 
at  the  fire  with  his  hands. 

Then  it  seemed  to  Macintyre  that  the  shot  was  echoed  with  a 
thousand  reverberations  ;  the  roar  of  thunder  was  in  his  ears  ;  the 
earth  shook,  and  he  knew  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  Marie  was  laying  cool  bondages  to  his 
bums,  and  Yermak  was  holding  a  water-skin. 

A  week  later  Macintyre  got  his  papers  and  set  out  to  "shoot 
argali "  in  the  Ala  Tau.  His  last  public  appearance  in  Semipala- 
tinsk  was  at  the  wedding  of  Marie  Borisovitch  and  the  lieutenant  of 
Cossacks.  But  ever)body  knows  what  a  furore  his  letters  made 
when  they  appeared  in  the  Daily  Hfrald. 
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■  "p^  UROPEAN  history  is  generally  much  better  known  and  more 
\^  appreciated  than  the  records  of  the  struggles  and  conquests 
of  the  New  World,  for  the  study  of  which,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
a  decided  distaste.  For  one  ivho  hns  read  the  history  of  India,  a 
hundred  are  acquainted  with  that  of  France  or  Spain  ;  and  the  strife 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  for  instance,  is  a  subject  much  more 
familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru  or  the 
many  wars  of  North  America. 

And  it  is  not  altogether  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so,  for  in  the 
New  World  there  has  usually  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,  which  to  many  is  so  attractive. 

In  Europe  you  have  large  masses  of  men  and  glittering  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  led  by  men  of  ancient  name  and  royal  blood,  and  a  bact- 
yround  of  historic  towns  and  frowning  castles.  Very  different  is  the 
picture  which  transatlantic  warfare  presents.  Pizarro's  army  con- 
sisted of  but  a  handful  of  adventurers  and  half  a  doien  horses. 
Instead  of  brightly-clad  troops  advancing  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  you  have  ragged  desperadoes  scrambling  through  the  under- 
growth of  primeval  forests ;  the  object  of  their  attack  no  castle  of 
the  Rhine,  but  a  collection  of  squalid  huts ;  the  enemy  half-naked 
savages  aimed  with  bow  and  tomahawk.  There  is  an  absence  of 
pageantry,  of  the  picturesque  and  the  chivalrous— there  is  no 
"Gentlemen,  fire  first !  " 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  an  event  is  not  always  to  be 
judged  from  the  dimensions  of  the  instruments  employed;  a  pen- 
knife may  cause  death,  and  so  may  a  bomb  or  a  guillotine.  The 
significance  of  a  battle  rather  depends  on  the  questions  which  it 
decides  than  upon  tlie  number  of  troops  engaged,  and  in  America 
matters  affecting  vastly  the  course  of  the  world's  history  have  been 
settled  by  very  insignificant  forces. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  ri^elted  that  colonial  history  and  colonial 
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sflain  recave  so  little  stteiition  from  the  English  people  and  from 
English  statt^men. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  liiat  the  colonies  arc,  or  that  on  the  whole 
they  hive  been  hardly  used,  but  that  they  have  been  n^lected — they 
have  been  allowed  to  turn  ciier)-  one  to  their  own  way,  and  dieir 
importance  as  part  of  a  great  Empire  has  been  sadly  overlooked. 
Our  colonics  are  very  loosely  knit  together,  and  have  but  little  con- 
nection either  between  themselves  or  with  the  mother  country,  in 
commercial  mailers  they  treat  each  other  and  England  almost  as 
foreign  countries.  There  lus  been  in  the  past  no  unity  of  purpose, 
no  adequate  appreciation  of  a  common  interest,  no  general  scheme 
of  defence,  no  conception  of  an  Imperial  policy. 

Hapfuly  this  state  of  thJJigs  is  changing  ;  and,  though  the  idea  of 
Imperial  Federation  has  not  as  yet  taken  definite  form,  sympathy 
and  inteiest  and  the  desire  for  closer  connection  is  growing  stronger, 
year  by  year,  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  all  parts 
of  die  world. 

Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  and  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  ties  across  the 
Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  and  in  time  of  war  controls  the  trade  o( 
Catuda.  That  it  should  l)e  undefended  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in  colonial  matten.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case  ;  St.  John's  was  once  fortified  and 
garrisoned.  It  is  of  the  troops  which  formed  the  principal  part  of 
its  garrison  that  1  wish  to  tell  the  story. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Newfoundland 
will,  I  think,  make  two  matters  clear :  first,  that  this  island,  which  is 
the  key  to  Canada,  should  not  be  left  undefended  ;  secondly,  that 
the  goiemment  of  this  colony  should  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  the 
local  politicians,  whose  incompetence  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question,  as  their  transactions  during  the  last  two  years  have  shown, 
by  no  means  for  the  first  time. 

Either  this  colony  should  revert  to  the  Government  of  the  Crown 
or  it  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  is  long  and  complicated,  and  it  is 
not  a  happy  one.  In  the  beginning  the  island  v.-as  simply  a  fishing 
station  frequented  by  seafaring  people  of  most  of  the  maritime 
countries  of  Europe;  but  after  a  lime  only  by  the  English  and 
I'rcncb,  who  continued  to  dispute  its  possession  until  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  In  the  course  of  time,  notwithstanding  many  re- 
strictions and  discouragements,  a  popuktion  gradually  .grew  up,  and 
steadily,  though  slowly,  increased.     Newfoundlanders  ascribe  the 
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unhappiness  of  their  country  to  the  brutality  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  difficulties  constantly  recurring  with  the  French  on 
the  subject  of  the  fisheries.  No  doubt  many  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Home  Government  were  harsh  and  sometimes  unjust ;  no  doubt 
the  French  fishery  rights  are  and  have  been  a  very  great  nuisance, 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  ancient  colony  in  the  past, 
the  entire  cause  of  its  present  deplorable  condition,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  people  themselves.  They  have  ever  been  a  discontented  people — 
at  the  present  time  they  are  also  corrupt— and  in  past  times,  before 
self-government  had  created  corruption,  they  were  turbulent ;  of  this 
the  history  of  the  local  regiments  is  evidence. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  patentees  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  were  utterly  idle  and  worthless,  and  later  many  men  who 
were  "  broken  "  at  home  settled  here-  Then  came  large  numbers  of 
peasants  from  Ireland,  and  after  the  rebellion  of  1798  crowds  of 
rebels  found  a  home  in  Newfoundbnd,  Doubtless  they  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good,  but  it  was  sadly  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  new  land  ihey  chose. 

The  mutinous  spirit  which  pervaded  America  and  Europe  towards 
the  close  of  last  century  was  not  absent  in  Newfoundland.  When 
the  American  colonies  revolted,  Newfoundland  stood  loyal,  though 
not  unanimously  loyal— its  people  chose  to  remain  under  the  old 
flag ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  something  of  Hobson's 
choice. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the  French  Republic, 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  was  raised  for  the  defence  of 
this  important  colony.  It  was  recruited  entirely  in  the  island,  but 
the  officers  were  of  the  regular  army, 

Newfoundland  has  always  been  quite  distinct  from  Canada,  and 
the  Governors,  who  during  the  whole  of  last  century  were  almost 
invariably  naval  officers,  were  quite  independent  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  both  in  civil  and  military  matters.  In  1 797,  Admiral  Sir 
William  \Valdegravc,  aftern-ards  Lord  Radstock,  was  appointed 
Governor.  A  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
then  commanding  the  land  forces  in  North  America.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  issued  orders  concerning  the  troops  in  Newfoundland, 
but  the  Governor  maintained  that  he  atone  had  the  direction  of  all 
forces  within  the  colony.  After  considerable  correspondence  the 
question  was  decided  by  the  King  in  the  Admiral's  favour. 

Waldegrave  entertained  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  lower  classes 
in  his  colony,  and  from  the  first  placed  but  little  reliance  on  the 
Newfoundland  Regiment 
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At  the  time  of  the  tenible  mutiny  at  the  Nore  very  serious 
trouble  arose  in  Newfoundland.  The  crew  of  the  Latona,  a  man-of- 
mr  staiiuned  at  St  John's,  broke  into  open  mutiny,  but  the  admirable 
pranpiitudc  with  which  the  Governor  acted  quickly  restored  order. 
He  wns  a  good  specimen  of  Ihe  English  gentleman  of  a  hundred 
yetn  ago.  He  believed  in  the  monarchy,  and  his  religion  was  not 
skilled  o'er  w-ith  any  philosophic  doubt  He  did  his  duty  fearlessly 
ssd  wpressed  his  opinions  without  the  least  ambiguity.  \Micn  the 
first  danger  was  over,  he  had  the  crew  brought  ashore,  and  surrounding 
dMm  with  companies  of  Ihe  Newfoundland  Regiment,  the  Artllleiy, 
vA  Marines,  he  poinicd  out  to  them  in  forcible  language  the 
cnmnity  of  their  offence,  and,  after  informing  them  of  the  execution 
rf  Aer  brother -conspirators  at  the  Norc,  he  concluded  with  tho 
pioDS  injunction,  "Now  go  to  church"  (it  was  Sunday  momil^}, 
"and  pray  God  to  inspire  you  with  such  sentiments  as  may  acquire 
you  the  respect  and  love  of  your  countrymen  in  this  world  Hnd 
eternal  happiness  in  the  nest." 

The  loyalty  of  the  Newfoundland  Raiment  was  just  then 
qoestionable,  and  the  s-trj  eagerness  with  which  the  non-comraisaoneil 
officers  and  men  offered  a  rcnard  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  exposure 
of  those  who  had  spread  a  rumour  of  their  disaffection  seems  lo 
have  strengthened  the  suspicions  which  the  Governor  entertained 
concerning  them.  In  1 798  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Pntiaod : 
"  Vour  grace  is  well  acquainted  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  are  either  natives  of  Irebnd  or  immediate 
descendants  from  them,  and  that  the  whole  of  these  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  As  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Raiment 
has  been  raised  in  the  ishnd  it  is  needless  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  small  proportion  that  the  native  English  bear  to  the 
Irish  in  this  body  of  men.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  mention  tlris 
circumstance  \\\  order  to  show  to  your  grace  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  military  in  case  of  any  civil  commotion  in 
St.  John's." 

In  the  following  year,  Major-Gcneral  Skerrclt,  an  officer  who  bad 
been  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  8t>d  who, 
in  command  of  the  Durham  Fencibles,  had  served  with  distinction  at 
Arklow  and  Vinegar  Hill,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Newfoundland.  It  seems  probable  that  this  officer  may 
have  been  selected  in  consequence  of  Sir  ^ViUiam  Wald^iave's 
misgivings,  on  account  of  his  experience  in  the  late  troubles  at  borne. 
At  any  rate,  the  selection  was  a  happy  one,  and  doubtless  his  experi- 
ence was  usetuV  in  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  s( 
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The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  St.  John's  consisted  then 
as  now  of  Irish  Roman  Cathohcs,  and,  as  has  been  said,  many  who 
fled  from  Ireland  after  the  '98  settled  in  Newfoundland.  A  secret 
society  ivas  formed  under  the  name  of  "United  Irishmen,"  which 
embraced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  of  which, 
as  was  found,  nearly  all  the  men  of  the  Newfoundland  Regiment 
were  members.  The  oath  taken  on  joining  this  society  was  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"By  the  Almighty  Powers  above  I  do  persevere  to  join  the 
Irishmen  in  this  place. 

"  I  do  persevere  never  to  divulge  the  secrets  made  known  to  me. 

"  I  do  persevere  to  aid  and  assist  the  heads  of  the  same  of  any 
religion." 

In  the  winter  of  1799-1800  the  united  Irishmen  in  this  place 
conspired  to  shake  the  pillars  of  domestic  peace  in  a  manner  which 
neither  ihe  Almighty  Powers  above,  nor  people  of  any  religion,  could 
be  expected  10  approve. 

The  plan  was  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  when  the  officers 
and  those  of  the  regiment  who  were  Protestants  were  at  Divine 
Service,  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  secret  society  should  attack 
and  blow  up  the  church,  and  massacre  their  officers,  and  the  mer- 
chants, and  every  one  of  any  importance,  and,  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  St.  John's,  should  continue  their  bloodshed  and 
pillage  in  the  out-ports. 

But,  happily,  notwithstanding  his  promise  to  persevere,  someone 
must  have  divulged  the  secrets  made  known  to  him,  for  Dr.  O'Donnel, 
Ihe  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  became  aware  of  the  plot,  and  promptly 
informed  General  Skerrett.  Accordingly  on  the  Sunday  morning 
fixed  for  the  massacre,  the  officers  did  not  go  to  church,  but  the 
raiment  was  turned  out  on  parade,  and  several  arrests  were  made. 
Skerrett  and  his  officers  acted  with  great  caution,  and  refrained  from 
taking  any  very  decided  steps,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  wide  extent  of  the  disaffection  in  the  colony.  Bishop  O'Donnel 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  loyalty,  and  for  the  energy  of  his 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  bring  his  people  to  a  better  state  of  mind. 
The  Governor  was  at  this  time  in  England,  and  General  Skerrett 
acted  for  him.  Ail  went  on  quietly  for  a  time,  but  the  disaffection 
continued,  and  before  long  another  plot  was  formed,  which  seems  to 
ha^'e  been  confined  to  the  regiment,  though  no  doubt  tiic  towns- 
people would  have  been  very  ready  to  join  the  mutineers  had  they 
been  successful.  Port  Townshend  lies  at  the  west,  Fort  ^Villiam  at 
*"*  east  end  of  the  town,  a  mile  or  more  apart.     The  consprators 
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from  both  places  arranged  to  meet  behind  the  powder-shed  ai  Fort 
Townibend  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  their  programme  was  to 
overpower  thtir  officers  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  then,  having 
robbed  ^  merchants,  to  scue  some  vessels  in  the  barbour,  and 
make  their  escape  to  the  United  States. 

But  it  happened,  that  on  the  evening  they  had  selected,  Colond 
SUnner  had  a  supper-party  at  Fort  Ton-nshend,  and  being  unable  to 
leaTe  the  barracks  unobsened,  those  at  Fort  Townshend  did  not 
meet  their  friends  from  Fort  ^Villiam  at  the  hour  appointed.  Thus 
left  to  themselves,  those  who  had  assembled  ixcame  alarmed,  and 
fled  to  the  woods.  The  plot  was  discovered,  they  were  followed  up 
and  anested,  and  tried  by  court-martial.  Five  were  hanged,  and 
■eren  shot,  and  many  transported.  Shortly  afterwards,  by  ordCT  of 
die  Dnke  of  Kent,  the  regiment  was  removed  to  hcadquarten,  and 
idieved  by  the  66th. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  brought  about  a 
tempomy  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment 
wai  disbanded. 

But  with  (he  almost  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  another  regi- 
ment was  mised,  styled  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Fencibles.  It  was 
a  tiiousand  strong,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Colonel  Skinner, 
who  was  shortly  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  William  Molesworth. 

This  regiment  had  one  major,  nine  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  and 
seven  ensigns,  but  four  of  the  captains  and  four  of  the  lieutenants 
had  only  temporary  rank. 

The  history  of  this  regiment  was  uneventful.  It  was  neva 
engaged  on  active  service,  but  remained  in  St.  John's  until  the 
Waterloo  Campaign  brought  the  long  war  to  a  close.  In  i8i6tbe 
officers  were  placed  on  half-pay. 

In  1814,  another  force  was  raised,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Newfoundland  Veteran  Companies,  and  Major  Thomas  Kirwin 
Burke,  C.B.,  an  officer  who  had  served  at  Waterloo,  was  appointed 
to  the  command.  There  were  two  captains,  six  lieutenants,  three 
ensigns,  and  an  assistant  sut^eon.  They  were  mostly  old-service 
officers,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  were  natives  of  Newfoundland. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle,  R.E.,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  island  in  1841,  gives  the  following  information  on 
military  matters : 

"  The  military  stationed  in  Newfoundbnd  consists  of  the  personal 
staff  of  His  Excellency  the  Major-General  commanding  at  present, 
limited  to  an  aide-de-camp,  who  transacts  all  the  duties  connected 
with  his  office  as  well  as  those  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quartennaster- 
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Cieneral's  depaitmenls.  There  is  also  a  fort-major  to  regulate  the 
guards  and  interior  garrison  duties,  with  a  town  sergeant;  and  a  full 
company  of  the  Royal  Artillery  is  arrays  stationed  at  St.  John's, 
being  relieved  at  stated  intervals  from  England.  The  foni5cations 
of  the  island  are  under  the  control  of  a  Lieut,  Colonel  of  Engineers, 
who  has  a  subaltern  officer  and  a  civil  department  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  barracks,  &c. 

"This  officer,  with  tlie  commanding  officer  of  artillery  and  ordnance 
storekeeper,  form  a  board  of  respective  officers  for  the  check  and 
control  of  ordnance  expenditure  and  barracks  and  examination  of 
accounts.  In  short,  the  system  of  military  departments  is  such,  that 
at  a  very  short  notice  they  are  capable  of  energetic  action  and 
extension.  In  addition  to  the  company  of  artillery,  which  is  always 
complete  in  officers  and  men,  there  is  a  very  efficient  regiment,  named 
somewhat  singularly 'The  Royal  Nt-wfoundland  Veteran  Companies,' 
under  the  command  of  a  major,  with  the  usual  staff  of  adjutant, 
quartermaster,  paymaster,  surgeon  and  assistant- surgeon,  the  surgeon 
being  also  the  principal  medical  officer  on  the  station. 

"  We  have  said  that  this  corps  has  been  somewhat  singularly  named, 
as  nothing  strikes  a  military  obsen-er  more  than  to  see  this  veteran 
regiment  on  parade,  when,  instead  of  decrepit  and  worn-out  soldiers 
— men  whose  best  years  have  been  spent  in  siege  and  battle— a  fine 
heal  thy -looking  regiment  of  comparatively  young  men  turns  out,  in 
clothing  supplied  by  the  Ordnance,  which  regiment  might  take  its 
place  in  line  with  some  of  the  best  troops  of  Britain.  The  officers, 
it  is  true,  are  many  of  them  old  soldiers,  but  there  is  not  one  who 
could  not  still  do  his  share  of  fighting, 

"  It  is  said  this  corps  is  to  be  augmented,  as  the  duty  is  severe, 
owing  to  the  scattered  ports  and  increased  importance  of  the  station. 
There  is  no  militia,  but  the  Governor  can  at  any  time  create  a  force 
of  that  kind.  The  fishermen  and  settlers  of  Newfoundland  have 
already  distinguished  themselves  when  so  embodied,  and  perhaps  a 
finer  race,  for  the  combined  operations  of  sea  and  land  service,  could 
not  be  found." 

In  1842  "  Veteran  "  was  omitted  from  the  title  of  the  regiment. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Companies  did 
not  show  themselves,  some  years  later,  worthy  of  the  praise  which 
Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  bestowed  upon  them.  Indeed,  that  officer 
appears  to  have  been  neither  an  altogether  reliable  historian,  nor  a 
very  acute  observer,  for,  speaking  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland 
Regiment  which  was  disbanded  in  1S02  owing  to  its  disloyalty  and 
insubordination,  after  two  disgraceful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
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It  and  distiub  the  peace  or  the  colony,  he  says  that  thai 
It  haj  been  very  efhcicnt. 

Colonel  McRca,  who  was  qusttcred  in  St.  John's  in  1S65,  is  a 
bcMa  authority,  and  a  book  nhich  he  published,  entitled  "  Lost 
Aaid  the  Fogs,"  is  vety  interesting.  Aixording  to  bim,  many  of  [be 
Men  of  the  Newfoundland  Ctunpanics  were  very  indiiTerent  character^ 
and  tbcy  were  nearly  all  married,  and  had  their  families  in  the  torn. 
Inoofrigible  otfenders  Ttom  the  forces  in  Canada  were  drafted  to  the 
Neirfoundland  Ri^imenl. 

lo  1S60,  some  six  years  after  complete  Responsible  Goremment 
bad  been  accorded  to  Newfoundland,  very  unliappy  political  diffi- 
Cakies  arose,  due  chicBy  to  the  bitter  feeling  existing  between  con- 
lictiog  religious  parties,  and  lo  the  bck  of  rectitude  and  ability  on 
Ibe  part  of  the  popular  representatives.  In  the  House  of  Assembly 
tbe  Attofney-CWneral  grossly  insulted  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Bannerman,  and  the  Govcmment  was  dismissed.  The  conseqoeac 
akctions  nure  contested  with  a  violence  and  license  which  might  be 
eq>ected  in  a  community  divided  in  race  and  religion,  and  of  1 
peofde  of  very  little  education  and  entirely  unaccustomed  to  th;^ 
bancbise.  At  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly  a  furious  not 
look  place.  The  populace,  enraged  and  excited,  altetnpted  to  fotee 
an  entry  to  the  House,  but  U-ing  resisted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  rushed  down  to  Water  Street,  where  they  broke  into  the  sbt^ 
and  looted  the  stores,  and  made  free  use  of  the  public -houses.  Tbe 
Royal  Newfoundland  Companies  were  ordered  out,  and  Coloiiel 
Grant,  with  the  greatest  moderation,  endeavoured  to  disperse  tbe 
mob.  He  was  an  officer  of  ability  and  experience,  having  served 
through  the  Crimean  Campaign,  and  was  present  at  Balaklan, 
Inkcrman,  and  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol,  receiving  tbe  brevet 
tank  of  major  in  1854. 

For  hours  he  and  his  men,  unable  without  recourse  to  Srearms 
to  make  any  way  against  the  overwhelming  numbers,  endured  insult 
and  rough  treatment,  being  pelted  with  stones.  At  length  someone 
in  the  crowd  fired  on  the  soldiers.  Then  the  order  to  fire  was  given, 
and  several  of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  bells  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  rang  out,  calling  the 
angry  Irishmen  to  the  presence  of  their  bishop;  they  ob^ed— 
probably  the  discharge  of  musketry  did  not  make  them  less  ready  to 
respond  to  the  episcopal  summons— and  the  streets  were  quickly 
cleared. 

This  was  the  lirst  lime  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Companies  enr 
fired  a  shot,  and  the  last— the  last  because  the  event  discovemt  a 
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most  unsatisfactory  state  of  discipline.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
order  to  load  was  given  many  of  the  men  had  dropped  their  cart- 
ridges on  tlie  ground.  Whether  or  not  they  sympathised  with  the 
rioters,  at  all  events  they  were  unwilling  to  fire  on  their  friends,  many 
of  whom  were  doubtless  tlieir  relatives,  for,  as  has  been  said,  most  of 
them,  even  those  who  were  not  natives,  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  (he  townspeople.  The  regiment  was  relieved  by  another  from 
Can-idi,  and  the  inquiry  which  took  place  led  to  the  disbanding  of 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Companies.  After  1862  they  disappear 
from  the  Army  List. 

The  Newfoundlanders  are  physically  a  vcr^-  fine  race,  and  having 
for  generations  occupied  their  business  in  great  waters  they  are  second 
to  none  as  seamen.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 
make  good  soldiers,  but  the  experience  of  the  Newfoundland  Regi- 
ments goes  to  show  what  indeed  hardly  needs  emphasising,  that  it  is 
not  good  to  keep  a  regiment  continually  in  the  place  where  it  is 
raised,  for  the  intimate  relations  which  naturally  exist  with  the  people 
of  the  place  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  case  of  civil  commotion. 

A  few  years  later  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  nearly  all  of  the 
self-go\'eming  colonies,  and  for  [he  last  quarter  of  a  century  New- 
foundland has  been  without  any  armed  force  with  the  exception  of 
the  constabulary,  which,  though  a  very  efficient  body  of  men,  is  not 
150  strong,  and  is  distributed  all  over  the  island,  the  force  in  St. 
John's  numbering  only  about  forty  men. 

There  is  not  a  single  gun  in  St.  John's,  though  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  might  easily  at  no  great  cost  be  made  as  impregnable  as 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  map  of  North  America  to 
see  the  immense  importance  of  Newfoundland.  Whoever  holds  St. 
John's  in  time  of  war  commands  the  trade  of  Canada,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  our  cables  land  there,  so  that  should  the 
island  be  seized  by  a  foreign  power  we  should  lose  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  North  America.  The  two  last  Governors,  Sir  Henry 
Blake  and  Colonel  Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
volunteer  force,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  latter  wished  to  have 
St.  John's  fortified.  The  Imperial  Government  offered  to  supply 
guns  and  to  send  half  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery  if  the  colony 
would  pay  the  men,  but  the  Colonial  Government  refused. 

The  theory  of  the  Home  Government  seems  to  be  that  those 
colonies  which  enjoy  responsible  government  should  provide  for 
their  own  defence.    This  seems  to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  but  it 
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doet  not  follow  that  because  the  expense  is  to  be  home  by  a  Colonial 
Gonmment  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  leave  undefended  thai 
potion  of  the  Empire  over  nhich  it  rules,  more  particularly  if,  as  in 
dw  cue  of  Newfoundland,  the  safety  of  another  and  greater  colon; 
peady  depends  upon  its  secure  possession. 

It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  long  peace  which  England  has 
Cf^OTBd  may  some  day  be  broken,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  in  the 
ercnt  uf  a  conflict  with  a  great  European  power  or  powers,  the  Navy 
nuf^  not  he.  sufficient  to  defend  the  whole  of  our  vast  and  scattered 
Empire,  so  that  the  maintenance  of  land  forces  and  the  erection  of 
fixtifications  in  the  colonies  would  not  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary 
jncainion. 

WhaCcN-cr  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  volunteer  forces  of  ^ 
Anitnlasian  colonies,  in  Newfoundland  there  is  no  such  force  on 
wtndi  to  rely,  and  the  history  of  the  local  regiments  would  not  lead 
W  to  expect  great  things,  should  the  Newfoundlanders  in  a  spirit  of 
pktriotism,  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  manifesution,  raise  i 
Tiduntecr  corps. 

Were  Newfoundland  a  desolate  rock  incapable  of  supporting 
homan  life,  void  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  which  it  is  said  to  con- 
tuiii  and  shorn  of  its  exhauftless  fisheries,  its  geographical  position 
would  yet  make  it  woiih  the  expenditure  necessary  to  insure  its  con- 
tinued possession  to  the  British  Crown. 

J.    r.    MORRIS   FAWCETT. 
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IF  ever  there  was  an  opportune  time  for  magnifying  the  reputation 
of  Tobias  Smollett,  it  is  surely  the  present.     His  merits,  until 

now,  have  been  steadily  depreciated  on  the  score  of  an  overwhelming 
coarseness,  but  a  generation  which  glorifies  the  author  of  "Jude 
the  Obscure "  ought  not  to  find  "  Peregrine  Pickle "  too  rank 
for  its  taste.  Though  Smolletfs  heroes  have  the  disadvantage  io 
point  of  language  and  bearing,  in  their  sentiments  and  charactes 
they  are  no  such  ruffians  as  some  recent  popular  heroes.  The 
day  of  triumphant  realism,  perhaps,  begins  already  to  wane,  aod  k 
is  only  fair  that,  before  it  is  too  late,  Smollett  should  haire  waatt 
share  in  its  brilliance.  By  virtue  alike  of  energy  and  knowledge  be 
is  a  very  king  among  the  realists.  He  has,  of  osaxwt,  none  cf  llie 
scientific  instinct  which  marks  the  best  norelisa  of  tCHfc^.  Hil  u 
the  pure  zest  of  story-telling,  and  he  makes  t^  in  bmiddl  flf 
sympathy  and  experience  what  he  bcks  in  precbioa.  To  im  all 
kinds  of  human  nature  were  (amiliar,  notutpedoMnitobccfcMficdt 
phenomena  to  be  explained,  but  wah  the  hooxf^  cad  \tm  taaom 
familiarity  of  frequent  contact.  He  knew  the  Mjnhihu  sad  te 
Fleet,  Wapping  and  St.  Giles*,  the  ganuDg-boows  cf  CoMM  riwh% 
and  the  bagnios  of  Lcmg  Acre,  with  a  knowla%e  ttot  onif  S  *~-*'X, 
a  seaman,  a  cully,  or  a  pimp,  each  ia  lui  own  ■ 
But  his  experience  was  not  boonded  bf  theK  ■ 
His  was  a  bold  and  adventmtNis  ipirit,  aad  of  a ' 
think,  he  must  ha\e  taken  his  fiD.  In  the  cocfc-fil  cf  a  ■ 
under  the  walls  of  Cartfaagena,  in  I 
of  highwaymen,  in  JaonJ 
the  bleak  hills  of  Piedmont,  S 

suffered  strange  thingi  tndeedL  vbca  il  vac  «  cm^  t»  vtmm  bp 
an  adventure  in  any  Eo^di  laae  as  ■o«ad»ji  ■■  Hm  ifaKit  *4  am 
Indian  jungle. 

Roderick  Random," Snolatfs  im Md  f    >iil  m 
well  described  as  a  jfrnet  at  m^m  «r  «  Ii 

What  is  a  Saga?"  a^  Ml  i 
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"itis  neitbei  qnitea  piece  of  history,  nor  wholly  a  romance."  It 
lias  to  offer  "  tnic  pictures  of  lifo  and  character,  which  are  always  the 
nme  at  bottom,  and  true  pictures  of  manners,  which  are  always 
clianpng.  .  .  .  Talcs  of  enterprise,  of  fighting  by  land  and  sea, 
fighting  with  men  and  beasts,  with  storms,  and  ghosts,  and  fiends." 
SqioUett  ii  the  contemporary  of  Voltaire  .tnd  Hume,  and  his  ghosts 
•aid  fiends  aie  not  likely  to  be  very  fem'bic  or  very  real ;  but  the 
fighting  ukI  llie  storms,  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  are  alt 
genuinely  mo\irig.  His  picture  of  manners — the  manners  of  an 
En^and  which  seems  not  much  less  strange  to  as  than  Jufius 
Onai's  Britain  might  hare  been— ^is  not  merely  accurate  and 
JBtnikwT,  bat  so  forcility  true  that  those  who  have  once  looked  on 
it  CU  never  wholly  sh-ike  off  the  impression.  He  has  chosen  to 
I  with  an  aspect  that  must  alwa>'s  have  its  signilicance, 
n  in  dw  most  cncr\-atc  .ind  ease-loving  limes.  Smollett  did  not 
jhraya  pick  his  matter  out  of  the  kennel  *'  Roderick  Random  "  »  as 
Ceftainly  die  most  complete  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
Ae  dghteeiHh  ix'ntury  as  the  whole  of  Smollett's  novels  are  the  best 
docmnenti  for  the  study  of  the  centur>-'s  social  life. 

It  is  to  Ben  Jonson's  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  to  Chapman  and 
Mv*ton*B  *^stw.ird  Ho,"to  plays  such  as  these  rather  than  to  Shakes- 
peare, that  one  nuist  go  for  mere  "local  colour."  In  the  same  way 
Smollett  paints  characters  more  narrowly  differentiated  hy  time  and 
place  and  circumstance,  than  Fielding's.  Fielding  has  sacriSced  tfae 
slight  perishable  idiosyncrasies  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the 
eternal  fundamentals  of  human  nature.  "  Roderick  Random  "  has 
suffered  in  general  estimation  from  ha\'ing  been  followed  so  immetfi- 
ately  by  "  Tom  Jones."  Smollett,  it  has  long  been  a  truism  to  say,  was 
outdone  both  in  art  and  wholesomeness.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  take  from  him  even  thai  which  he  has.  The  constructian  of 
"  Roderick  Random  "  is  obviously  loose,  to  an  extreme  degree ;  by 
the  side  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  the  book  seems  to  have  no  constructioB  at 
all.  There  may  be  some  compensation  for  this  in  the  opportoai^ 
which  Smollett  gains  of  introducing  so  many  more  people  and 
incidents  into  his  book.  In  the  pages  of  "  Roderick  Random  "  we 
are  jostled  by  all  kinds  of  queer  folk.  We  might  be  picking  oar  w«y 
through  the  surging  streets  of  Old  London,  or  footing  it  on  a  market- 
day  along  the  most  crowded  of  the  aiKient  coaching- roads. 

If  it  has  been  truly  said  of  "Tom  Jones"  that  "the  wiitda  of 
heaven  blow  along  the  pages,"  it  is  also  true  of  no  small  part  of  the 
"  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random  "  that  they  are  freshened  by  l3ut 
sea-breezes.    This  is  an  inestimable  service  our  author  has  done  lis 
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country  and  its  literature,  in  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  revela- 
tion of  the  nature  of  those  half-devils,  half-heroes,  who  fought 
England's  battles  under  Benbow  and  Rodney  and  Hawke.  The 
popular  taste  puts  a  spiclc-and-span  "  turn-out "  before  real  grit,  and 
a  respectable  swagger  of  sentiment  before  everything.  No  wonder 
that  the  Jack-iar  of  popular  legend  is  tame  and  spiritless  beside  Jack 
Ratllin  and  Bowling  and  Hatchway.  Yet  ive  can  never  sufficiently 
admire  at  the  unconquerable  love  of  roving  and  excitement  which 
made  life  seem  more  than  tolerable  on  floating  hells  like  the  Thunder. 
Smollett  relies  on  the  interest  of  pure  action  ;  he  scorns  the 
meretricious  charms  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque.  The  truth  is 
that  his  material  is  so  picturesque,  so  romantic  in  the  sense  of  being 
both  strange  and  terrible,  that  it  gains,  rather  than  loses,  by  a  prosaic 
handling.  If  hard  living  involves  keen  sensation,  which  is  doubtful, 
the  hero  Roderick  must  have  enjoyed  enough  of  sensation  to  furnish 
forth  a  whole  school  of  modern  Hedonists.  It  asks  a  little  reflection 
before  one  can  believe  it  possible  that  one  life,  or  even  a  dozen  lives, 
would  sufiice  for  the  exploits  achieved  by  this  young  man  before  he 
is  twenty-five.  Yet  a  great  part  of  these  adventures,  one  must 
suppose,  was  reported  from  Smollett's  own  experience.  No  melo- 
dramatic accessories  are  needed  to  heighten  the  thrill  when  Strap 
and  Random  wake  up  to  find  themselves  in  the  rend c?vous  of  a  gang 
of  highwaymen,  with  one  of  the  fratemily,  armed  to  (he  teeth  arid 
colloguing  with  his  paramour,  the  landlord's  daughter,  separated 
from  them  only  by  a  cracked  wall  of  lath.  There  is  no  varnish  of 
art  over  the  description  of  Random's  usage  at  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
crew  and  the  brutal  Crampley  on  the  inhospitable  Sussex  short. 
The  scenes  on  board  the  Thunder  are  all  set  before  us  with  a  bald 
simplicity  that  is  a  hundred  times  more  eflfective  than  the  most  care- 
ful cbboration  of  horrors.  The  half-insane  autocrat,  with  all  those 
human  beings  in  his  power,  for  life  or  death ;  the  fawning  Macshane, 
the  choleric,  garlic-scented  Morgan  ;  the  noisome  cockpit,  the  cro*'ded 
forecastle,  the  bustle  and  noises  and  smoke  and  sudden  flashes  of 
an  engagement ;  the  dare-devil  sailors,  with  their  childish  simplicity, 
their  strange  recklessness  of  human  life.  Here,  if  nowhere  else, 
Smollett  is  supreme.  Here,  at  least,  he  shows  the  truest  instinct  of 
art,  which  permits,  nay,  forces,  him  to  say  exactly  what  he  means 
with  a  precious  artlessness,  But  Smollett  can  do  other  things  than 
this.  He  cannot,  it  is  plain,  be  summed  up  as  a  word-painting 
Vcrcstchagin.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his  rich  humour, 
though  "  Roderick  Random  "  is  full  of  a  humour  more  iigorous, 
perhaps,  though  less  charming,  than  that  of  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 
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%  may  well  be  said,  however,  of  the  more  peaceful  deaoip- 
\  yet  so  full  of  movemcni  and  colout,  which  drop  from  bis  pen 
T  he  has  nut  been  seduced  into  the  dangerous  methods  of 
1  satire.  How  we  enjoy  our  peep  at  that  Scotch  parish  school— 
h  the  master  is  such  a  brule— and  the  fearful  conspiracy  <A 
dw  boys,  aided  and  abetted  by  Lieutenant  Bowling  !  Wc  can  afford 
to  lati^  heartily  at  that  other  dominie's  roguery,  the  English  hedge- 
Her,  who  has  added  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  inn- 
^  to  his  learned  profession.  We  can  smack  our  lips  over  his 
fnadrimum,  his  double  ale,  and  heartily  relish  his  Latin^tagged  gossip 
OTCT  a  pipe  by  the  open  hearth  of  the  black-r^ftercd  kitchen.  Hi 
hate  not  to  settle  the  bill  in  the  morning.  What  fun  will  not  M 
to  OUT  share  on  the  road,  whether  we  trudge  along,  knapsack  zbadt, 
or  take  the  kindly  shelter  and  queer  company  of  Joey's  wagon  ?  Or 
pesh^H  we  travel  in  not  quite  so  plebeian  a  style.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  taken  coach  to  Balh  along  with  our  friend  Rory,  who  is 
bound  thither  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  cairyiiig  off  an 
heiress.  Good  luck  go  with  him  !  if  only  because  he  has  persuaded 
as  to  take  so  pleasant  a  journey.  We  never  enjoyed  so  famous  an 
iqipetite  as  ai  the  halts  of  this  expedition  of  ours.  We  develop  a 
wondeiful  interest  in  boxing  encounters  which  cost  us  neither  blood 
nor  bruises.  In  these  rollicking  novels  the  gentlemen  arc  alu-a}^ 
ready  lo  lug  out,  and  the  bumpkins  to  fall  to  fisticufls.  Dunus 
himself  has  no  greater  variety  of  duels,  nor  does  he  recount  them  in 
a  more  thorough -going,  circumstantial,  connoisseur- like  manner. 
Fielding's  men  have,  most  of  them,  an  aversion  to  "  Frenchified 
blades."  The  Middlesex  Justice  of  Peace  could  not  quite  see  his 
way  to  openly  countenance  duelling.  A  boxing-match  was  more  to 
his  mind  ;  but  even  at  a  boxing-match  he  could  not  drop  "  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman."  He  was  thinking  all  the  while,  "  What  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  Homeric  parody!"  Smollett  was  "conveniendy 
learned"  (harsh  critics  say  "inconveniently  pedantic"),  but  whra 
he  comes  to  a  fight  he  can  tliink  of  nothing  else.  There  is  -no 
playing  with  so  serious  a  subject. 

Ht^arth  and  Smollett  must  be  studied  side  by  side.  No  Other 
two  men  have  so  preserved  for  us  the  features  of  Old  England.  A 
whole  book,  a  brge  and  most  fascinating  book,  might  be  written  on 
Smollett's  London-  As  we  read  him,  how  can  we  fail  to  conjure  up 
the  streets  of  tall,  dark-browcd  houses,  the  noisy,  dirty,  good* 
humoured,  violent  mob ;  the  strutting  beau,  and  the  lumbering 
Alderman's  coach  which  splashes  him  with  mud  ?  Perhaps  we  escort 
a  reigning  toast  to  and  from  the  Opera,  and  sit  into  the  small  houi^ 
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losing  all  our  ready  money  to  her.    In  the  morning  it  may  be  that  a 

jealous  Irish  fortune-hunter  will  challenge  us  to  a  meeting  behind 

Montague  House.     If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  sun  ive  that,  we  shall 

I       »pend  the  rest  of  the  day,  at  the  coffee  house  and  elsewlwire,  with  a 

i  party  of  wits  and  bloods,  with  whom  we  shall  sally  forth  at  night  to 
scour  the  hundreds,  sweat  the  constable,  and  break  all  the  windows 
in  our  quarter  of  the  town.  Unless  we  should  be  overpowered  and 
carried  to  the  round-house,  which  is  extremely  unlikely,  it  may  be 
our  luck,  as  we  saunter  homewards  at  last,  lo  look  in  at  some  gin- 
shop  still  open,  and  find  the  respectable  Mr.  Medlar  dancing  bare- 
headed in  the  midst  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ragged  hunters. 

L  There  are  critics  who  find  no  pleasure  in  "  Roderick  Random  " 

because  they  are  so  scandalised  at  the  character  of  the  hero.  Critics 
always  will  be  wiser  than  their  author.     The  most  careless  reader 

'  can  sec  that  Rory  is  not  intended  for  a  "  plaster  saint."  The  severest 
critic  can  scarcely  deny  that  he  is  almost  all  that  Smollett  intended 
lo  represent,  A  brave,  haughty,  fairly-accomplished  lad,  with  an 
inflexible  but  very  limited  code  of  honour,  and  a  temper  not 
unnaturally  soured  by  the  consciousness  of  having  been  denied 
every  ordinary  chance  in  life.  The  wonder  is,  when  we  reflect  on 
what  he  had  to  undergo,  not  that  Rory  sank  so  low  as  he  undoubtedly 
did  at  times,  but  that  he  did  not  make  utter  shipwreck  of  his  life  ; 
ivith  his  temptarions  and  opportunities,  that  he  never  did  anything 
to  bring  his  neck  into  danger— even  that  alone  is  no  small  merit.  He 
is  taunted  with  his  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Strap ;  but  that  could  not 
but  arise  from  the  false  position,  intolerable  10  any  man  of  Mr, 
Random's  pride,  into  which  the  two  had  fallen.  Rory  is  always 
generous  to  those  who,  he  feels,  are  beneath  him,  as  his  conduct  lo 
Rourk  O'Regan  proves;  but  he  could  not  endure  patronage,  howe\er 
delicate,  from  an  inferior.  His  blunt  confessions,  so  constantly  used 
against  him,  are  themselves  a  sign  of  penitence.  To  be  appreciated, 
they  should  be  compared  with  the  hypocritical  glosings  of  a  really 

I  selfish  man,  which  Thackeray  has  admirably  reproduced  in  "  Barry 
Lyndon."  The  Chevalier  Barr^-,  we  may  be  sure,  ne\'er  pleads  guilty 
Vyxa  ungenerous  act. 
It  is  said  that  the  foulness  of  this  book  is  revolting  to  all  but  well- 
seasoned  readers.  Of  that  I  cannot  well  speak,  for  I  suppose  I  grew 
seasoned  unawares.  My  first  reading  came  very  early  in  my  teens, 
and  I  have  renewed  my  acquaintance  at  short  intervals  e^er  since, 
and  never  without  delight.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  He  who  would 
walk  much  in  our  English  bnes,  in  all  weathers,  must  not  be  afraid 
\       of  miry  places.    Smollett  is  not  always  over-clean,  but  his  dirt  is  of 
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the  hnaytxd,  not  or  the  soncr.  In  a  very  prosaic  xge,  he  deariy 
apprdiended  one  kind  of  poetry — the  poetir  of  action,  and  he  tta&e. 
it  ^qiarent  to  every  one,  and  glorified  il,  not  hy  throwing  oiver  it  i 
hi»t  and  extraneous  glamour,  but  hy  presenting  it,  inth  severe  pre- 
Ctnon,  as  it  actually  was.  With  such  an  intention,  and  sudi  a 
method,  he  desenes  to  find  partisans  in  the  camps  of  Realism  and 
Romance  alike. 

J.  K.  MCCUN. 
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A    BISHOP   IN   PARTIBUS. 
I, 

DR.  GEORGE  SMITH,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  "  Life  of  Henry 
Marty n,"  published  in  1892,  has  the  following  passage: 
"  Like  Marehman  and  the  Scrampore  missionaries,  Henry  MarCj'o 
kept  up  a  Latin  correspondence  with  the  missionaries  sent  from 
Rome  by  the  Propaganda  to  the  stations  founded  by  Xavier,  and 
those  aftervi'ards  established  by  that  saint's  nephcn-  in  the  days  of  the 
tolerant  Akbar.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Anglican,  Baptist, 
and  Romanist  missionaries  al!  over  the  East  co-operated  with  each 
other  in  translation  work  and  social  intercourse.  More  than  once 
Martyn  protected  the  priest  at  Patna  from  the  persecution  of  the 
military  authorities.  He  planned  a  visit  to  their  station  at  Bettia,  to 
the  far  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  In  hospital,  his  minis- 
Uations  were  always  offered  to  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  absence  of 
their  own  priest,  and  always  without  any  controversial  reference." 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling  was  that  when  Martyn  was 
appointed  Chaplain  at  Dinapore  in  1807,  and  when  his  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal  Mohammedan  religionists  led 
him  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Patna,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  call  on  the  Italian  padre.  The  clergyman  who,  though  then 
unrecognised  by  the  Government,  offered  his  services  to  the  Catholic 
soldiers  at  the  military  cantonment,  was  a  Capuchin  from  Milan 
whose  secular  names  were  Giulio  Cesare  Scotli,  and  who,  in  the 
conamon  parlance  of  the  barracks,  was  termed  Father  Julius  Cresar. 
Martyn  saw  much  of  this  monk,  and  his  habits  of  inquiry  and 
courteous  interest  in  the  views  of  his  friend  led  Martyn  to  dream  of 
his  conversion  to  Protestant  views.  The  subsequent  career,  how- 
ever, of  the  Italian  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  at  any  time 
di&posed  to  question  the  security  of  his  position,  ^\'hen,  in  1809, 
Martyn  was  moved  up  to  Cawnpore,  Padre  Giulio  appeared  there 
klso ;  and  as  be  fell  at  that  place  under  the  ken  of  the  authoress' 
'  I(  i>  a  curious  insUncc  of  how  a  little  leaven  of  gcniui  leavens  the  whole 
lump,  thai  Mrs.  Sherwood's  wiiunp,  though  handicapped  with  fnigollcn  didaciies, 
are  Hill  to  tome  extent  alive.  In  1891  Messrs.  SwanSonneruchdn&Co.  puHiihed 
« idecticn  from  ha  stories  as  on  illttslrated  Christnus  liuok. 
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Hn.  Shcsvood,  vbo  was  not  anAiUul  u  portraits  executed  villi  the 
po^  sc  bcTOtitr  acqaaiiited  vitb  bis  penooality.  There  ns  i 
naall  idiyum  vxxxj  at  that  time  in  Cawnpore  coasisting  o( 
Daoid  Cook;  hb  snter,  Heuy  MortTn,  Mn.  Sbcrwood,  and  bei 
hw^tltll,  who  was  pajnnaster  of  the  Sjrd  Foot  (now  the  ist  Shn^ 
AacX  ■■id  a  fe*  military  and  other  adherents  ;  artd  great  cordialitjr 
ented  in  die  circle.  Uartyn  was  hard  at  work  oa  his  Persjao 
Totuncm,  and  be  ond  lo  summon  an  informal  coiminittee  to  coa- 
rider  the  qasiian  of  eqairalcal  terminology.  Mrs.  Sherwood  bti 
dacribedkit  Iteatniieest  cottclai-e  lo  be  imagirted.  Tbeioat 
fl(  tlui  Bkecttng  was  a  ^vdcn  gloomy  vitb  palm-trees  and  3)04 
and  the  thne  tnually  stmcJown.  There  was  an  Arab  and  a  moak, ) 
B»ioau>-,  a  Bengalee  gentleman,  a  local  &[oonshce,  and  dooblfca 
a  few  citechists  and  stadents  in  the  Inckgrotind.  Se%'en  langmgES 
woe  aiqilo|«d,  tbey  woe  employed  all  together,  and  in  an  enasetic 
kqr.  ^  &r  the  loodcst  was  the  tumultuous  Arab,  Sabdt,  tbea  1 
QtristiaOi  aod  tjnanoical  dragoman  to  Uaityn.  Poor  wretch  .'  as  he 
at  tbetc^  waring  the  kicks  of  his  Saracen's  head  and  bawling  in 
tfentotian  tones,  be  Utile  thought  what  a  fiuure  was  awaiting  him. 
ApOMacy,  bankruptcy,  political  tnlrigne  in  fer  Acheen.  seiniit; 
ooodenination,  the  yawning  sack,  and  the  proTotind  remorseless  sea  \ 
The  monkish  member  vros  Padre  Giulio.  He  is  thus  outlined  h; 
Mrs.  Sherwood  :  "  The  second  of  Mr,  Martyn's  guests,  whom  I  roust 
introduce  as  being  not  a  whit  behind  Sabit  in  his  own  opinion  of 
himself,  was  the  padre  Julius  Cxsar,  an  Italbn  monk  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Mr.  Martyn 
had  become  acquainted  with  hitn  at  Patna,  where  the  Italian  priest 
was  not  less  zealous  and  active  in  making  proselytes  than  the 
Company's  Chaplain,  and  probably  much  more  wise  and  subtle  in  his 
movements  than  the  latter.  The  Jesuit  was  a  handsome  young  man 
and  dressed  in  the  complete  costume  of  the  monk,  «rith  his  little 
skull-cap,  his  flowing  robes,  and  his  cord.  The  materials,  howeva, 
of  his  dress  were  very  rich  ;  his  robe  was  of  the  finest  purple  satin, 
his  cord  of  twisted  silk,  and  his  rosary  of  costly  stones,  whilst  his  air 
and  manner  were  extremely  elegant.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
there  Mr.  Sherwood  was  at  home  with  him,  but  his  native  language 
was  Italian.  His  conversation  with  Mr,  Martyn  was  carried  on 
partly  in  I  Jtin  and  partly  in  Italian." 

The  monk  was  a  Capuchin,  and  not  a  Jesuit  as  Mrs.  Sherwood 
supposed.  But  these  distinctions  were  little  noticed  in  those  daya^ 
and  a  priest  was  called  a  Jesuit  as  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  are 
usually  called  Lauaroni.    The  dress  described  was  not  monastic  but 
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clerical  only.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  1824,  Bishop  Heber,  then 
on  that  jouniey  up  country  which  he  has  rendered  familiar,  met 
Padre  Giulio  at  Bankipore,  the  civil  station  of  Patna,  and  thus 
records  his  impressions  :  "  I  met  here  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  intelligent -looking  little  man,  whom  I  immediately 
and  rightly  guessed  to  he  the  Italian  padre  '  Giulio  Cesare,"  of 
whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  '  Martyn's  Life.' "  And  again  ; 
"  Underneath  the  walls  of  the  Granary,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation with  Padre  Giulio,  who  speaks  French,  though  not  well, 
yet  fluently.  He  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world,  smooth,  insinuat- 
ing, addicted  to  paying  compliments,  and  from  his  various  accom- 
plishments an  acceptable  guest  at  all  English  houses  where  French 
or  Italian  is  understood.  He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  Martyn, 
who  thought  well  of  him,  and  almost  hoped  that  he  had  converted 
him  from  Popery.  He  was  apparently  pleased  with  the  notice  which 
I  paid  him,  and  I  certainly  was  much  amused  and  interested  with 
his  conversation.  I  found  him  a  great  admirer  of  Metastasio,  and  of 
course  not  fond  of  Alfieri.  He  himself  is,  indeed,  a  Milanese,  so 
that  he  feels  for  the  former  as  fo  a  countryman  as  well  as  a 
brother  ecclesiastic." 

From  these  notices  we  may  gather  generally  the  sort  of  man 
Padre  Giulio  was.  Evidently  of  excellent  character,  well  versed  in 
the  usages  of  society — accommodating,  pleasant,  and  accomplished  ; 
and,  from  the  religious  side,  in  no  way  wanting  in  zeal.  There  was 
in  him,  perhaps,  a  streak  of  the  well-dressed  Ai>de  kttri  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  welcome  absence,  however,  of  profligacy  and 
scepticism.  But  whilst  he  was  circulating,  apparently,  from  one 
Capuchin  mission  to  another,  a  Catholic  establishment,  which  had 
been  founded  many  years  before  at  Surdhana,  north  of  Meerut,  was 
being  enlarged  and  endowed  on  a  scale  hitherto  unwitnessed  in  that 
part  of  India.  The  princess  in  whose  territory  this  work  was  being 
pushed  forward  was  a  Mohammedan  convert  to  the  Latin  com- 
munity, baptized  Joanna,  and  highly  pleased  with  the  addition  of 
"  Nobilis  "  which  her  social  position  suggested.  Hur  great  church  at 
Surdhana,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  consecrated  in  1822  by 
Monsignor  Pezzoni ;  and  as  it  was  to  preside  over  this  fabric  that 
Padre  Giulio  ultimately  received  episcopal  orders,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  explained,  as  briefly  as  possible,  how  a  territory  specially 
secured  to  this  princess  by  the  Great  Mogul  should  have  been  held 
in  the  interests  of  Rome.  For,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Keene  in  the  Calcutta  Heviav,  in  an  article  entitled  Surdhana,  the 
u<a  of  the  Sombrtt  (to  which  this  paper  is  much  indebted),  "  Many 
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%  acquainted  vritb  the  military  cantonment  of  Meenit  ind  in 
i  iu^-c,  perhaps,  wondered  what  ire  the  facts  wfaidtacejonl 
tOK  the  appearance  of  a  fine  three-storeyed  bouse  and  a  Ui]p  cfandi 
in  Ae  midst  of  the  characteristic  sqiolor  of  a  lutive  nUage." 

IL 

In  the  oM  churdi  of  Sl  Mary's  at  Eastboomc  there  is  a  noau- 
ment  with  a  long  inscription  to  one  Henry  Lushinglon.  He  m 
tbe  ion  of  the  war  of  ihe  place.  Dr.  Lushington,  and  the  h&ts 
nccmls  the  lirtues  and  misfortunes  of  the  son  in  tumid  Ungtuje. 
Aboot  the  misfortunes,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For,  goii^ 
oat  to  India  in  the  Company's  service  in  1754,  when  only  stittCE 
TCan  of  age,  the  )-oung  man  was  in  175S  in^-olved  in  the  liili  cf 
Cilcnlta,  and  passed  that  dreadful  night  in  tbe  Black  Hole.  He  we 
(H>eo(  the  t wen ly- three  who  escaped  suffocation  out  of  146  whow«t 
endosod  in  Ihe  lock-up.  But  it  was  only  a  brief  respite,  for  in  1763 
be  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Paina.  The  Black  Hole,  like  tb; 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  temtile 
dnasters  of  the  worid ;  but  the  Patna  tragedy  is  far  less  knoirr:, 
though  quite  devoid  of  the  element  of  accident,  which  in  somt 
degree  modifies  the  cruelty  of  the  dungeon  story.  Tlie  history  of 
the  times  is  complicated,  and  must  be  abstracted  to  yield  only  tbe 
&cts  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Kasim  Ali  was  a  noUema 
the  English  had  themselves  raised  to  the  Musnud  oTBengaL  In  tbe 
course  of  time,  certainly  not  without  some  prm'ocation,  thii  prince 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  foreign  sup^rters  and  thought  bionrif 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  their  alliance,  and  so  revolted.  He 
was,  however,  defeated  more  than  once,  and  was  hanging  abont  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Patna — where  he  had  already  made  the  memben 
of  the  factory,  their  soldiers,  and  adherents  prisoners — when  he  heud 
that  his  capital,  Monghir,  had  fallen.  Greatly  exasperated,  Kasim 
Ali  sent  orders  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Armenian  ofHcer  in  (x>mmand  at  Patna,  Gregorius  Khan, 
corrupted  to  Gurgin,  refused  to  obey.  A  European  adrenttn^ 
named  Reinhardt,  in  the  ser%ice  of  the  Nawab,  volunteered  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  frenzied  man.  He  placed  the  prisoners  in  a 
court  jard,  and  fired  volleys  into  them  from  upper  rooms.  Forty- 
eight  gentlemen  of  the  civil  and  military  services  were  destroyed,  and 
huHed  in  a  well.  Reinhardt  is  called  on  the  monument  that  has 
been  mentioned,  "  one  Someroo,  an  apostate  European,"  There  b, 
however,  no  evidence  that  he  ever  apostatised,  though  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  ornament  to  any  creed.   But  his  story  mtist  be  sketdied 
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His  name  was  Walter  Reiohaidt,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Trin-es. 
He  must  have  been  born  about  1720,  and  went  out  to  Madias  as  a 
young  man  in  the  army  of  the  French  East  India  Companj,  and 
took  pact  in  the  n-ars  then  going  on.  In  1754  peace  ms  awcUided 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  but  it  was  broten  agno  ia 
1756.  When  Chevalier  Law  was  sent  bjr  I^Dy  tontnftxceClnD&z- 
nagore,  the  General  earned  Reinhardt  with  him,  Ib  1757,  lwu<-i, 
the  Frunch  settlement  was  taken  by  dive  and  Admiral  WataOB,  tm 
Law  and  Reinhatdt  escaped.  Cooling  out  as  a  p™»t»j  ] 
had  reached  sergeant's  rank.  It  may  be  said  I 
aptitude  was  great.  He  seems  to  have  driQed  ■ 
successfully,  and  to  bare  been  a  r 
ready  in  resource  The  two  1 
Law  by  the  fugitive  Emperor  Shah  Alan,  sad  Ka^aiA  I9  Ka^ 
AIL  The  btter  distiogoisbed  biiastf  ia  the  bade  iiiq^  aa  Gn^ 
when  tbe  skilful  resistance  made  by  lun  cooid  tOKctif  faai«  bocs 
tn-ercoroe,  under  the  drannstanoa,  bj  an  officer  of  1^  riMnwiawi 
gallantry  than  Major  Adams. 

Aftei  the  Patna  business,  Reiahanb  eso^ed  ia  liae  to  OaA, 
hanng  been  first  preseit,  howcrer,  at  die  battle  ct  Bviar,  wbne  tic 
Emperor  and  the  Oodh  Ytzier  w«ie  dHipaiwl  faf  Honra.  He  *ka- 
irards  took  service  with  tbe  Jat^  tbe  bead  of  wfaidi  tiS>^  die  Rajah 
of  Bhurtpore,  came  prominently  forward  in  the  gntnal  oonliaun. 
Reinhardt  formed  his  troops  inlo  an  oipaited  megcamij  farce  ;  tbe 
bdg»ie  being  said  to  consist  of  four  baaBow  of  foot,  a  cxnfay 
corps,  and  six  field-pieces.  In  1775  he  tfaaried  ibe  defeat  el  the 
JaU  when  they  were  attacked  by  tbe  Persian  \'uier  of  tbe  tettoted 
Emperor,  and,  finding  that  for  tbe  present  tbe  impeiial  influence 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  placed  bis  bri^kde  at  the  service  of  Delhi. 
For  the  support  of  these  mcnenaiies  a  district  xunoundii^  the 
village  of  Sunjhana  was  assigned,  and  these  lands  p^yijfd  a 
revenue  of  about  six  lakhs  of  fupees,  or  acity  thousand  ponods,  as  rates 
Iben  were.  The  adventurer  has  been  called  Rdnhardt  tor  clcamcsj 
sake,  but  he  was  known  as  General  Sombre,  changed  by  tbe  natires 
into  Somroo.  The  sobriquet  is  said  to  have  been  ^ren  by  old 
Qkttes,  when  he  was  a  prii-ate,  from  his  heavy  or  sulky  look.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  In  1778  Reinhardt  died  at  Agra  and  nai 
buried  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery,  where  his  mausoleum  may  sUll 
be  seen  vnth  its  inscriptions  in  Persian  and  Portuguese.  He  rebuilt. 
it  ti  reported,  the  Italian  Mission  Church  in  1772,  and  the  fabric  b 
caIaat,though  no  longer  devoted  to  aacicduses.  Though  never,  julir 
u  is  known,  a  ren^ad^  the  adventurer  bad  adopted  native  habits,  an 


v.a%  the  possessor  of  a  harem.  Al>out  the  year  1765  Hsn  «v 
nx^vcd  rnlo  this  Miutna  a  girl  of  some  twelve  )-can.     She  its 

the  daughter  of  a  Mussulman  of  Arab  or^n,  and  had  bccD  wd 
cducat«!,  but  thrown  with  her  moUier  on  the  world  hj  an  unledn) 
Mep-brothirr.  In  vhal  capacity  she  entered  Reinhardt's  CumI;  i 
not  known  ;  perhaps  as  a  dancer ;  perhaps,  since  she  knew  PeniaB,t 
amuse  the  ladies  with  tales,  or  to  write  letters  for  tbcm  to  ihdt  ttll 
tmns.  tloweier  this  may  be,  she  attracted  the  master's  aotio 
being,  though  small,  well-formed,  with  lar^^e  and  liraly  ^es.  The 
were  perhaps  married  by  Moslem  riles,  and,  at  any  rate,  when  Ra 
hardtdied,  she  had  acquired  suflideni  infiuerice  to  be  entrusted  « 
his  estates  and  the  command  ol  s  army.  In  1781  she  was  bapds 
into  (he  Latin  Church  l>y  the  n:  e  of  Joanna,  but  she  figures  is  il 
history  of  the  times  as  the  Begum  Somroo.  Reinhardt  had  \dt 
son,  .\loyMus,  the  oSspting  of  a  Mohammedan  woman,  but  he  n 
provided  for  with  an  allowance  and  liitd  at  Delhi,  under  a  mdt 
name.  And  the  Litle  lady  remained  supreme,  with  her  troops, 
subject  population,  and  a  sUff  of  military  and  ciTit  officers.  Hi 
celebrated  Irishman,  George  'ITiomas,  entered  her  service  abotit  lb 
year  1 7S7,  and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  Begum  was  enabled  a 
1788  to  rescue  the  Emperor  from  a  serious  danger  at  Cokalgnri 
which  he  had  encouuiercd  from  a  rebel  chief.  In  a  public  dDrtw 
the  Regum  was  thanked,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  Omamenl 
of  her  sex."  And  now  follows  a  strange  brief  episode  in  1  BS 
already  sufficiently  romantic.  She  fell  really  in  love.  The  genilt 
man  who  played  Paul  to  her  Virginia  on  this  occasion  was  a  weS' 
conditioned  young  Frenchman  named  Le^iissoull,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  her  army  after  the  departure  of  Thomas,  To  this  offico 
she  was  united  in  Christian  marriage  in  the  year  1793.  The  imion 
for  various  reasons,  was  not  popular  with  the  troops,  and  a  sprii 
of  discontent  arose  which,  fostered  by  Aloysius  Reinhardt,  led  *i 
last  to  conspiracy.  The  lovers,  for  such  they  really  continued 
agreed  to  escape  or  die  together.  They  left  Surdhana,  Le\-assouli 
on  horse  back,  the  Begum  in  her  palanquin,  taking  with  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  cash.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
mutineers.  The  hearers  were  urged  to  greater  exertions,  but  tlK 
footsteps  behind  grew  louder.  Thinking  all  vras  lost,  the  Begum 
stabbed  herself  with  a  stiletto.  The  fact  was  told  Levassoult.  He 
put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  fell  dead  on  the  road.  The  rebels 
captured  the  wounded  princess,  and  carried  her  back.  She  had  not 
reached  a  vital  part,  and  gradually  recovered,  but  was  kept  in 
durance  and   subjected  to    indignities.      Her  old  friend   George 
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^r  Thomas  came  to  her  rescue.  By  his  assistance  the  mutiny  was  put 
H  down,  and  Aloysius,  who  had  appeared  at  Surdhana,  was  sent  back 
to  Delhi,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  The  Begum's  position 
was  now  secured.  When  the  English  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
Lord  Lake  ultimately  took  Delhi,  the  Surdhana  princess  at  once 
discerned  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  hastened  to  the  British  camp 
to  give  in  her  allegiance.  The  hearty  chief,  impatient  of  Oriantal 
etiquette,  lifted  the  Begum  from  her  palanquin  and  gave  her  a  good 
smacking  kiss.  This  impropriety  was  explained  by  its  recipient  to  her 
attendants  as  a  parental  embrace  bestowed  on  a  daughter  desirous  of 
reconciliation.  For  thirty  years  and  more  she  continued  the  friend  of 
the  British,  and  governed  her  State  in  tranquillity  and  with  success. 
It  sounds  strange  in  these  days,  but  in  the  year  1814,  when  the 
Goorkha  war  broke  out,  the  Company  was  so  short  of  troops  that  the 
Begum  Somroo  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  cantonments 
of  Meerut.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  husband's  regiment,  the  53rd,  was 
stationed  there  when  the  orders  for  joining  the  campaign  arrived,  and 
Sherwood  had  of  course  at  once  to  march.  The  authoress  records  ; 
"The  troops  left  Meerut  on  the  nth  of  October,  and  left  it  wholly 
unprotected,  with  many  women  and  babes  ;  hut  the  Begum  Somroo 
sent  some  of  her  wild  bands  to  protect  the  ladies.  Six  men  were 
stationed  at  my  husband's  bungalow,  and  these  men  looked  so  like 
banditti  that  I  was  constantly  in  dread  of  giving  them  offence.  The 
chief  of  them,  a  tail,  dark  man  of  sinister  and  fearful  aspect,  yet  such 
a  one  as  an  artist  would  delight  to  draw  as  a  captain  of  brigands, 
always  followed  me  whenever  I  set  my  foot  out  of  doors,  keeping 
close  behind  me  if  1  walked  or  went  in  a  palanquin  to  call  on  a 
friend." 

Mrs,  Sherwood  had  previously  been  introduced  to  the  Begum, 
and  may  be  allowed  lo  give  her  impressions. 

"Early  in  the  year  1813  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  George 
Nugent,  with  his  lady,  arrived  at  Meerut,  and  the  Begum  Somroo 
came  from  her  own  territorj-  of  Surdhana  to  pay  her  compUments  to 
the  great  people.  She  sent  her  usual  present  of  rose-water  lo  the 
English  ladies  in  the  station,  and  I  went  with  the  Colonel's  lady  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  her.  The  Begum  had  engaged  a  bungalow 
in  a  green  open  plain  between  the  cantonments  and  the  city  of 
Meerut,  and,  according  to  the  native  custom  which  requires  all  females 
to  affect  privacy,  the  front  of  the  bungalow  was  enclosed  by  the  canauts 
of  a  tent,  made  so  as  to  resemble  pillars.  The  old  lady  was  silling  in 
the  hall,  on  an  embroidered  dais,  enveloped  in  magnificent  shawls. 
There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the  room,  except  the  cushions 
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and  floordodi  of  kincob.     A  number  of  women,  by  no  means  hand- 
nndy  dressed,  slood  on  each  side  of  the  throne." 

Hn.  Sherwood  had  hod  a  Persian  Testament  richly  bound,  and 
|l»K.iikd  it  to  her  Highness  under  (he  impression  that  she  had 
■ever  seen  one  before.  The  kindly  Englishwoman  would  have  been 
d  to  know  that  one  of  the  Begum's  Carmelites,  Pezzoni,  had 
the  Bible  into  Hindee  for  the  inslraction  of  nath-e 
WhiLTi  Pf-hnji  HH-er  was  at  Meerut  in  December  1814 
berecdrcd  frienillv  m.-^iLi  -  '.'■m  the  Begum,  but  as  he  does  not 
n  Padre  GhiUo  it  seems  imlikdj  that  the  moidr  was  Aen  at 
A  Catholic  authority  states  that  the  laige  cimrdi  of 
SatAana  was  consecrated  by  Mons^;nor  Penoiri  in  iSia.  If  tfan 
WH  to,  pesfaaps  it  was  opened  for  woi^p  before  it  was  fimdied, 
becsBse  Heber  speaks  of  the  church  as  in  coune  of  constnictton  in 
18x4.  Tltere  w«s  always  a  Carmelite  in  attendance  on  the  B^;mi], 
and  the  names  are  given  of  DeusdecUt,  of  Penoni,  and  Cesare.  The 
laat  appears  to  have  been  the  &vourite,  and  peiliaps  from  1825 
onwards  he  was  settled  pennanentlyat  the  new  palac^  which  by  that 
time  was  completed.  This  was  die  greatest  success  he  readied,  or 
at  any  rate  the  happiest  podtton  he  occupied.  The  people  atomd 
Um,  it  is  true,  were  a  strange  and  motley  crew ;  but  he  was  treated 
with  great  respect,  as  was  indeed  due  to  his  character,  i^ainst  wbich 
there  was  never  a  breath.  Considerable  state  was  kept  up.  A 
dinner  party  was  given  each  day  at  which  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments met,  and  were  reinforced  at  times  with  visitors  from 
Meerut.  There  was  Major  Regholini,  commander  of  the  troops 
end  architect  of  all  the  new  buildings,  and  George  Dyce,  who,  with 
the  easy  promotion  bestowed  on  adventurers,  was  called  Colonel 
Dyce,  and  was  general  superintendent.  He  had  married  the  only  child 
of  Aloysius  Sombre,  and  their  son,  David  Ochterlony  Dyce  Sombre, 
was  recognised  by  the  Begum  as  her  heir.  He  was  born  in  1808, 
and  was  no  relation  to  the  princess,  though  great  grandson  of  the 
original  Reinhardt.  The  saloons  were  full  of  oil  paintings  of  all 
sorts  of  soldiers  of  fortune  and  friends  of  the  family.  At  these 
banquets  there  was  always  a  place  for  Padre  Giulio.  The  band 
played,  the  wines  of  France  flowed  freely,  and  all  seemed  bright 

III. 

In  1834  the  Begum  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  growing 
upon  her.  She,  who  had  been  plump  and  comely,  was  now  wrinkled 
almost  beyond  the  imitation  of  Balthazar  Denner,  withered  and 
epicene.    There  seemed  a  necessity  for  a  sMtleraent  of  her  affairs; 
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By  deed  of  gift  she  transferred  the  bulk  of  her  property  to  the  young 
Dyce  Sombre.  And  she  made  arrangements  for  bequests  in  sii[^)ort 
of  Catholic  establishments  and  missions.  She  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  Gregory  XVL  (Capelbri),  detailing  what  she  had  done, 
and  requesting  him  to  accept  a  donation  of  some  twelve  thousaad 
pounds.  This  was  sent  through  the  agency  of  Padre  Giulio,  whom  the 
Princess  entreated  might  be  made  a  Bishop  ;  and  siie  further  begged 
a  decoration  for  young  Da\id,  a  relic  for  her  church,  and  the  Papal 
benediction  on  herself  and  her  work. 

In  December  1835  the  answer  came.  The  Pope  was,  of  course, 
much  pleased  ;  he  granted  all  that  liad  been  required  of  him.  Padre 
Giulio  was  made  Bishop  of  Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  once  the  scat  of 
the  cult  of  Aphrodite  (Schiller  has,  in  his  "  Gods  of  Greece," 

SterUiche  n<il  Gottem  und  lleioen 
Huldigicn  in  Amaihimt), 

and  also  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Surdhana. 

The  relic  was,  doubtless,  not  foi^otten,  and  the  young  Dyce 
Somlire  became  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 

In  January  of  the  next  year  the  Begum  died,  and  her  heir  con- 
firmed all  the  bequests  she  had  made ;  but  the  new  Bishop  was 
dissaiislied  with  the  pro^isions  for  his  see  and  would  not  remain, 
Before,  however,  the  subsequent  events  in  the  monk's  career,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  related,  and  in  order  that  the  last  facts  may 
refer  to  him,  the  years  shall  be  anticipated,  and  the  fate  of  Surdhana 
concisely  told.  In  1837,  David  Dyce  Sombre  arrived  in  Europe, 
with  a  handsome  income  derived  from  his  personal  property,  and 
with  claims  against  the  East  India  Company  which  he  subsequently 
lealised.  The  landed  estate  of  Surdhana  was  resumed  by  the  British 
Government,  as  it  had  been  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Brigade  no  longer  required.  The  wealthy  Eurasian,  being  in  Rome 
in  1839,  caused  a  grand  funeral  ceremony  to  be  performed  in  the 
Church  of  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  in  honour  of  Joanna,  Princess  of 
Surdhana  ;  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
who  was  then  principal  of  the  English  College.  This  discourse  is  on 
the  table  ;  a  new  edition,  printed  at  the  Surdhana  Press,  and  dated 
1889.  The  style  is  less  pure  than  Manning  would  have  required  or 
Newman  employed,  but  tlie  sentiments  are  grave  and  elevated,  and 
appropriate  to  the  occasioru 

Dyce  Sombre  came  in,  naturally  enough,  for  a  good  deal  of  notice 
in  England.  He  married  the  Honourable  Mary  Anne  Jcrvis, 
iter  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  got  into  Parliament.     It  Is  not 
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necetsary  to  dwell  on  the  failings  of  this  unfonuiutc  man.  He  hi 
been  brought  up  as  an  Oiieninl,  and  was  rich  enough  to  indulge  hi 
prodivitics.  Consequently  his  life  "-as  irregular,  and,  indeed,  s 
eccentric  that  an  attempt  to  hare  him  pionounccd  a  tunaitc  was  i 
die  end  successful,  Tlie  writer  saw  him  at  Dover  in  1846 — a  tal 
dusk)-,  hea»7  shouldered,  lumpish  man— skimming  pebbles  into  ih 
teft  for  putime. 

He  afterwards  visited  Paris  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  faimc 
decision,  and  there  remained.  In  1850,  he  crept  over  to  LoDdoo 
and  at  Fenton's  Hotel,  in  shattered  health,  and  abandoned  by  hi 
nnshine  firtends,  the  Chevalier  met  the  sorrowfiil  close  of  a  waste* 
liie.  His  remains  were  carried  out  to  his  IiKlian  home.  He  «■ 
desirous  of  leaving  his  money  away  from  hb  wife,  and  his  wil 
<Urected  that  all  his  property  should  be  devoted  to  founding  a  schoo 
at  Studhana  for  the  education  of  youths  of  mixed  birth.  To  insnn 
his  wishes  bdng  carried  out,  he  made  the  East  India  Company  he 
executor,  and  interested  that  corporation  in  his  testament  by  leavii^ 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman  ten  thousand  pounds  each 
The  Honourable  Mary  Anne  Dyce  Sombre  afterwards  married  Cecil 
Forester,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  in  his  fiunily  and  became 
Lord  Forester.  The  wilt  was  finally  put  aside  as  that  of  a  lunatic 
But  the  law  proceedings  were  very  protracted  and  ^>ensive.  The 
property  had  arisen  from  a  grant  confirmed  by  the  Great  Mc^l  to 
the  odalisque  of  an  Indian  hnri.m  ;  and  those  who  had  to  look  after 
their  inlcrtsts  in  it  were  the  Holy  Father,  an  English  peeress,  and 
the  East  India  Comp.any. 

The  money,  the  investments,  ihc  Surdhana  pabce  and  its  contents, 
went  to  I-aUy  ForestLT,  ivho  only  died  in  the  spring  of  1893,  lea^-ing 
the  properly  to  the  prcsi^nt  Baron,  an  English  clergyman.  The 
Catholic  institutions  go  on  there,  but  without  much  \-itaIity ;  the 
palace,  with  its  curious  if  not  valuable  gallery  of  portraits,  takes  its 
untcnded  chance— a  poor  one—  against  the  effects  of  a  climate  where 
heat  and  damp  are  alternately  in  excess.  But  to  return  to  the 
Bishop. 

He  was  dissatisfied,  it  is  said,  with  the  endowments  for  the 
support  of  himself  on  the  deaih  of  the  Begum.  Colonel  Sleaman 
saw  him  "looking  very  disappointed  at  the  smallness  of  his  legacy." 
But  we  must  try  to  view  the  matter  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  As 
a  Franciscan,  Padri^  Ciulio  could  not  hold  private  property,  and, 
therefore,  he  can  have  been  only  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  his 
sec.  And  if,  as  Dyce  Sombre  told  the  Pope  in  a  letter  alter  the 
flight  of  the  prelate,  "  he  was  to  have  had  three  thousand  rupees  a 
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year,"  looking  at  the  then  salaries  of  the  Latin  church  in  India,  the 
monk  could  scarcely  have  thought  the  sum  loo  small.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  arrangeoieiils  placed  him  too  much  under 
the  control  of  the  new  heir  ;  and  the  padre,  who  must  have  known 
the  Ufe  David  Dyce  Sombre  led  and  the  effect  it  was  producing 
on  his  brain,  may  well  have  shrunk  from  a  position  hurtful  to  his 
self-respect.  Still  he  should  have  relied  on  his  spiritual  authority, 
and  the  desertion  of  his  post  was  a  fatal  mistake.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  he  had  acted  rashly,  and  perhaps  kept  out  of  the  way  on 
reaching  Italy,  for  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  made  to 
renounce,  by  formal  deed,  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  in  favour  of 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hindostan.  Thus  he  certainly  incurred  the 
censure  of  his  superiors,  and  disappears  from  our  sight  in  some 
disgrace.  But  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  any  worse  fate  awaited 
him  than  obscurity,  or  perhaps  some  country  charge,  where  his 
ecclesiastical  rank  may  have  gained  him  parochial  deference. 

In  calm  moments  he  may  have  looked  Iiack  with  interest  to  his 
early  life  as  a  missionary.  He  could  have  recalled  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  amiable  Daniel  Corrie,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Madras. 
As  they  talked  over  their  respective  methods  of  appealing  to  [lie 
native  mind,  they  little  thought  of  any  dignities  awaiting  themselves. 
But  neither  the  mitre  of  Amathunt-i  nor  that  of  Madras  brought 
any  accession  of  happiness.  Corrie  was  thrown  into  an  unfamihar 
scene,  and  brought  into  contact  with  unsympathising  authority.  Tlie 
missionary  labours  he  loved  «'ere  restricted  by  new  languages  and 
new  forms  of  creed,  and  he  held  his  see  little  more  than  a  solitary 
year.  His  episcopal  rank  led  Padre  Giulio  directly  10  the  com- 
mission of  the  irretrievable  mistake  of  his  life.  Little  thought  the 
two  of  possible  promotion  in  the  day  of  small  things ;  indeed,  Corrie 
thought  httle  of  his  when  it  came.  Uut  still  less,  perhaps,  did  they 
expect  10  survive  in  marble,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  So, 
however,  it  was  to  be. 

The  fine  statue  of  Corrie,  by  Weekes,  stands  in  the  cathedral  of 
St,  George  at  Madras  ;  whilst  a  plaster  model  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  original  may  be  found  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 

The  striking  group  of  statuary,  by  Tadolini  of  Rome,  placed  in 
Ihe  church  of  Surdhana  by  Dyce  Sombre,  in  1842,  in  memory  of  the 
Begum,  contains  five  figures  of  life  size.  One,  of  course,  represents 
Joanna  Nobilis  herself,  and  close  beside  her  may  be  seen  the  form, 
once  admired  and  beloved,  of  Giulio  Cesare  Scotti,  who  had  at  her 
I  request  been  created  Episcopus  in  partibus  Infidelium. 

;.   W.    SHERBR. 
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A    LIGHTNING    TOUR. 

THE  currrat  of  our  life,  e^xdally  in  tnvdfing  is  nowidq* 
conventioiial  etKmgb.  Wdcome,  Ibenfar^  aajthing  b  tbe 
fcim  of  wlventUK,  anything  out  of  the  commoii,  and  "  ottf  of  the 
waj,"  and  different  from  tbe  humdrum  rails  on  which  we  roll  doug 
■•  snootUy  efoy  day.  Perhapa  it  ii  not  life,  bat  oorsd^  that  ii 
Monotonous ;  life  is  fiill  of  tnms,  changes,  and  sorpriaes.  We  caa 
find  the  dramatic  if  we  look  for  it  It  has  been  iustly  said  tlat 
Miwadays  we  do  not  travel,  but  we  "aime."  In  the  old  limef 
Ae  enjoyment  was  found  in  tbe  jounwy  Itsdf,  in  ttiesott  of  paDonna 
Aat  gteeled  the  trsTetler's  eyes  as  he  posted  aknq^  Now  the  aim  ii 
IB  obliterate  or  abolish  the  intefrening  space,  and  jfKn  the  tm 
points  as  speedily  as  we  can. 

And  again  :  Our  dail)-  life  has  now  become  so  crammed  full  of 
things  and  doings  that  the  day  seems  scarcely  long  enough  to  contain 
them  all.  While  the  measure  of  things  to  !>;  done  is  enlarging  hourly, 
ttie  measure  of  time  remains  [he  same.  No  Procrustean  method  has 
been  discovered  to  stretch  it.  Being  thus  compelled  to  take  it  as  it 
is,  we  must  only  make  of  it  what  we  can,  and  make  the  mosL 
Johnson's  advice  to  take  "  short  views  "  of  things  may  be  extended 
to  travel,  and  one  method  of  expanding  the  hours  may  be  to  con- 
centrate our  view.  It  w.ts  some  reflections  of  this  kind,  over  the 
friendly,  ever-soothing  pipe,  that  led  me  to  take  my  "  lightnii^ 
tour,"  and  thus  prove  to  my  fellow- creatures  how  much  can  be  made 
of  a  single  "difficult "  day,  as  Alice  Meynell  has  it. 

A  pleasant  walk  to  the  station  in  the  steel-blue  morning  brought 
mc  to  Victoria  Street,  with  some  minutes  to  spare.  The  train  was 
to  slart  at  5.45,  Wandering  down  a  short  way,  I  had  a  glimpse  ol 
the  Abbey,  the  first  of  the  many  cathedrals  I  was  to  see  in  the  couise 
of  my  long  day. 

This  departing  by  an  early  morning  train  is  always  a  new 
e\]ierience.  There  is  a  bleakness  in  the  incidents;  you  have  the 
place  nearly  entirely  to  >-ourself.  The  ticket-taker  or"  snipper  "^aes 
at  you  with  bul  %.  doubtful  air.    On  this  occasion  a  single  porter  was 
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my  fellow -passenger.  As  we  went  along  the  day  seemed  gnidually 
to  get  life  and  warmth.  It  U  always  dramatic  and  scenic  to  6nd 
Rochester  approaching,  with  the  passage  across  the  silvery,  open 
river,  the  noble  Castle  rising  so  sad  and  forlorn  and  abject  on  the 
other  bank.  I'oc  a  draught  of  genuine  old  fashion,  commend  us  to 
Rochester,  and  that  first  promenade  up  its  ancient  High  Street  It 
was  dose  on  seven  o'clock.  Nothing  as  yet  was  open,  or,  indeed, 
stirring,  A  most  picturesque  stroll  that  was :  all  the  objects  were 
brought  together  within  small  compass— the  Cathedral  just  behind 
the  High  Street,  which,  however,  had  little  openings  broken  here  and 
there  ;  an  old  gate-house  or  two,  with  an  arch  through  which  could 
be  seen  the  Close.  Here  was  the  richly -coloured,  rubicund  old 
Guild  Hall ;  the  fine  old  Clock  House,  the  statue  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  and  good  old  framed  houses  in  profusion,  overhanging  tlie 
causeway.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  piquant  than  this  High 
Street,  which  stands  "  exactly  as  it  did "  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  all  its  colour  faded  and  mellowed  and  harmonised. 
"  Feelings  "  of  any  kind  in  these  shrewd,  practical  days  of  ours  are 
precious,  and  it  is  not  an  expensive  thing  to  nourish  and  cultivate 
them.  Long  after  they  will  return  to  us  again  and  again,  and  supply 
renewed  pleasure.  Thus  I  sliall  always  look  back  to  that  early  mom 
in  the  Rochester  High  Street. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  town  I  found  m>'self  pausmg  before  the 
inn,  "  The  Bull  Inn,"  a  long,  sad-coloured  building  with  an  archway 
and  courtyard  and  perhaps  a  mouldy  tone,  like  an  old  piece  of 
furniture.  U'e  could  imagine  that,  in  the  old  pre-railway  days,  thb 
was  a  stately  establishment  enough,  and,  indeed,  Lo/.'s  tone  is  that 
of  respect  almost  reverential.  What  associations  of  another  time, 
su^ested  by  his  name,  come  hack  on  me  I  with  tlie  image  of  the 
bright,  genial,  and  energetic  novelist  striding  along  the  High  Street, 
and  doing  the  honours  of  the  jJace.  The  spirit  of  Boz,  indeed, 
pervades  every  comer  of  the  place  Every  building  and  notable 
spot  lias  been  quickened  into  hfe  by  his  magic  pen.  It  is  extia- 
ordinary  the  virifying  and  general  interest  this  gives,  for  those  who 
are  deeply  read  in  his  books.  A  sort  of  "  hallucination,"  against 
which  you  vainly  struggle,  seems  to  convey  that  all  the  incidents  of 
the  fiction  have  actually  occurred  in  these  places.  With  this  feeling, 
then,  I  entered  "  The  Bull,"  passing  under  its  spacious  archway,  and 
began  to  think  of  Mr,  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  and  of  all  the  quaint 
merry  doings  that  occurred — it  must  be  so^under  its  roof.  Every- 
tliing  seemed  in  tone  and  in  keeping— the  great  courtyard  wliere  the 
pi^iiig  caniages  used  to  lie  up  in  ordinary— tlic  queer  little  offices 
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see  the  peat  folk  standing  at  ihe  top.  There  was  the  little  bnlcony 
at  ihe  bottom,  some  six  feet  above  the  floor  ;  a  little  room  or  closet 
t>ehind  for  the  musicians,  which  Boi  has  taken  care  to  note.  This 
room  is  used  still  for  dances,  assemblies,  dinners,  &c. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  I  despatched  the  breakfast,  paid  the 
moderate  bill,  and  went  fonb  again.  A  day  might  be  comfortably 
spent  in  Rochester,  for  there  is  much  to  see,  but,  like  all  such 
picturesque  things,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  whbin  a  nKstsoned  period. 
We  must  live  with  tbem— grow  familiar— Iben  we  b^ia  to  be 
interested  and  leam  their  particular  charm.  It  is  irapossilile  to  know 
or  understand,  say,  a  cathedral  such  as  Cantarbmy  or  Aatmapt  anj 
more  than  we  know  any  lirii^  per«Ki  by  a  mere  lin^ 
monuments  do  not  give  op  their  charm  to  the  fat 
There  must  be  the  feeling,  too,  that  we  can  Fcnna  a 
ftnd  yet  again.  There  should  be  the  sense  dtteaAea 
it  need  not  be  said,  li%'es  again  in  the  stories  of  Dicfc^o^  ~  Kebritl^* 
Great  Expectations,"  "Edwin  Diood,'  and  *Tbe  Sa<B  9am 
Travellers."  Between  ibem  aD  iheie  is  smctly  Idl  s  <mwB  ^t- 
described.  He  has  perfectly  cang^  the  '  '"'Tirt^  ade  ^  4c 
place.  In  one  of  the  I^brick  gpwodes  tfaoe  ■  a  Ackft  «f  Ac 
Castle  from  the  bric^  wfaidi  letfcs  s  nrt  of  nd  mfiamam.  lie 
Cathedral  is  interesting  and  worthy  a  slgfat-fcerVatH^liai ;  ba  it  ■ 
only  after  reading"  Edwin  Drood' that  welosfc  M  JlwiAa  Mtf 
Itaffc  feehng  and  curiosity.  I  waadoed  i^  fiadiv  <^  don*  «fim 
even  at  thai  hour.  It  seemed  baUL  In  wavficaa^KiaaadiiaadinB 
off  it  meandered  away  defigbtM  Etfc  nM  fiA'iaiid  tecs  ^ 
streets,  with  a  chaianng  row  of  c 
white  sashes  and  camd  doof^  " 
at  Richmond,  the  "  Haid  oT  i 

There  are  varioos  4M1  hliaw  I  ihom  dtt  f  ^*— M,  Mij  f  M^ 
out  the  imposing  Rcworaiion  Home  m  Ae  ■^*— t  tern.  ^  a^ 
and  perhaps  the  fioat  dng <tf  ihe  bad  m  Ac  «ay^«f 'ao^aij 
daub,"  fhtmed  tiaba^  Ugh  tool  aad  oacAai^^  >*q^  a^  Ac 
jnpcwing  and  ^ooay^ookiag  EMp>e  H—e  m  *e  I^Imk. 
rTbe  proper  house  far  a  mtMj,  I  Am||«— k  •  so  asafaa^  m4  Ab 
yirden  round  it  so  dinaaL 

AU  (hit  tnae  I  was 
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railings,  the  road  lying  far  below.  Here  we  come  to  "  tlw  Linca," 
arid  see,  on  ihe  right,  slighlly  swelling  downs  with  comers  of 
bastions,  forts,  &c — in  short,  where  was  the  re\-iew  attended  by  the 
Pickwickians,  One  of  these  is  Fort  Pitt,  where  Mr.  V.'inJde  "  met " 
Dr.  Slammer,  The  whole  tone  of  the  scene  seems  to  have  1>een 
exactly  caught  by  the  novelist.  Here  is  the  rmv  in  which  he  lised 
during  his  Iiard  childhood,  Ordnance  Row,  a  poorish  sort  of  letrace, 
the  bouses  small  enough.  But  time  was  shortening,  and  I  liad  to 
quicken  my  pace,  for  the  morning  express  which  I  had  anticipated 
was  nearly  due. 

It  was  8.45.  Now  we  whirled  down  to  good  old  Doi-er.  Here 
we  find  the  same  "  show  "  that  is  renewed  morning,  noon,  and  night 
in  sempiterna ;  the  embarkation,  ever  dramatic  and  picturesque, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  hundreds  of  years. 

Teiio'dock,  It  was  a  delightful  tra^-elling  morning.  Therewefenot 
many  passengers.  Always  fresh  and  novel  is  the  Bay  of  Dover,  with 
its  amphitheatre  and  crested  cliffs  crowned  by  the  Caslie,  It  would 
need  a  Ruskin  lo  interpret  the  feelings  the  scene  inspires,  which  no 
doubt  rest  on  a  sense  that  here  is  the  grand  entrance-gale  lo  oU 
England- — secure  place  of  shelter  and  reception  for  the  travellei. 
There  is  always  the  air  of  movement  with  one,  too,  of  patrona^  and 
protection,  different,  perhaps,  from  the  open,  low-lying  French  poctit 
where  you  seem  to  intrude  on  some  scenic  gala  going  on,  and  fed  jOU 
had  better  get  out  of  the  way. 

By  half-past  eleven  we  were  at  Calais,  that  ever  picturesque  poft, 
though  now  altered  out  of  its  old  shape,  I  can  nexier  lose  iijr 
interest  in  the  scene  at  landing  :  the  strange  faces,  uniforms,  &c,  hiK 
always  a  novelty.  1  dare  swear  no  traveller,  no  matter  how  often  be 
passes  to  and  fro,  gels  over  this  first  surprise.  A  landing  in  fordgp 
parts  to  me  is  always  new.  With  Sterne,  one  pities  the  folk  that  gi> 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  finding  all  things  the  same  and  roonotonoui. 
In  this  fashion  of  being  pleased  with  little  things,  we  not  only  keip 
from  "  rusting,"  but  have  a  perpetual  feast  of  entertainment.  Whit 
you  look  for  you  will  find.  /  found  a  piquancy  which  wiled  away 
the  moments  in  watcliing  the  French  sailors,  gay,  good-looldng 
gaillards,  and  in  noticing  their  relation  to  the  three  or  four  Eo^iih 
"salts"  who  were  among  them.  The  forced  good-humour,  the 
attempts  to  be  sjmpathetic  on  the  side  of  the  "  Britisher"  sho«wI 
that  the  relations  were  delicate  enough.  Thus  puss  and  the  C 
terrier  are  sometimes  compelled  to  be  harmonious  at  the  firesid  ~ 
nothing  is  more  comical  than  their  wary,  distrustful  looks. 

At  Calais  I  bad  time  to  see  my  second  Cathedtal :  1 


d  the  tea 
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churcli  which  Ruskin  has  interpreted  and  almost  sung.  It  is  grim- 
ness  itself,  and,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  its  old  English  steeple  has 
become  blanched  and  dried  by  the  blasts  and  storms  of  centuries. 
As  we  wind  slowly  round  the  town  in  the  circuit  taken  by  the  railway, 
the  little  place  looks  quite  brilliant — with  its  clustered  houses  afar 
off — the  ever  charming  and  piquant  steeple  of  the  Town  Hall,  now 
hiding,  now  showing  itself  among  the  tiled  roofs.  This  notion  of  a 
central  objtct,  spire,  belfry,  frc,  belong  to  the  foreign  town.  Oure 
are  all  crowded,  pilcd-up  masses.  The  Cathedral  turning  its  back  to 
us,  I  noted  the  fine  bastion-like  masonry  that  rose  from  the  ground, 
the  buttresses,  S:c.  We  came  at  last  to  "  Calais -Ville,"  the  fine,  new, 
and  spacious  station,  which  really  belongs  to  the  new  semi-English 
town  of  S.  Pierre,  and  to  make  which  Richelieu's  fine  gate  was 
levelled. 

We  now  set  off  merrily — at  12.15  —  through  the  Trench 
country — the  day  bright,  the  fields  "  laughing,"  The  look  of  those 
spreading  fields  is  a  sort  of  surprise,  with  the  women  in  glazed 
hats  standing  at  the  level  crossings,  carrying  their  flag  to  "  the 
present," 

Boz's  little  paper,  "  A  Flight,"  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  photo- 
graphs of  the  journey  from  London  to  Paris.  He  has  missed 
Doling.  The  reader  feels  as  though  he  were  being  whirled  along, 
and  notes  the  changes  in  the  day,  the  weary  drawing  on  to  evening, 
the  look  of  the  towns,  &c.  In  about  an  hour's  time  we  were  passing 
those  enormous  cement  factories  which  line  the  railway  as  we  near 
Boulogne  ;  the  chimneys,  houses,  factorj',  and  warehouses,  ail  seemed 
smirched  and  splashed  with  this  rich  compost.  We  do  not  descend 
into  Boulogne,  and  halt  at  the  bright  little  Tintilleries  Station  far  up 
the  hill,  so  well  known  to  the  English.  Many  a  pleasant  dance  we 
have  looked  on  there,  the  lights  sparkling  among  the  trees.  Here  is 
my  third  Cathedral— the  strange  fantastic  pile  in  the  High  Town,  so 
txtravaganl  and  ignorant  in  its  design  and  detaUs  ;  and  yet,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  said,  so  full  of  honesty  of  purpose,  that  it  carries  off 
these  gross  defects.  That  High  Town,  hackneyed  as  it  is,  is  ever 
charming  from  its  antique  tranquillity  and  simplicity.  It  is  a  curious 
feeling,  passing  into  such  an  enclosure.  Once  in  the  old  days  I  came 
by  a  diligence  from  Boulogne  to  Calais — an  ancient  "  ramshackle" 
three-horse  thing.  \\'e  were  walking  up  and  down  hills  all  the  time, 
and  were  the  whole  day  on  the  march.  ^Ve  pass  ^Vimmille  and 
Wimereux,  those  curious  little  ragged  places  by  the  sea  which  ar^- 
L  stming  haid  to  become  watering-places.  They  seem  merely  a  tuim- 
^  bcne^,  with  a  few  villas  in'     '  — lept,  or  miscalled, 
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tkdU/f.  A)>out  Iwn  o'clock  the  ground  round  us  begins  to  gic 
leafy  and  luxuriant ;  wc  arc  drawing  near  to  what  seems  an  importa: 
town.  Ixmling  up,  I  sec  rising  above  the  gay-looking  houses  son 
Cie»in -coloured,  rich-looUing  cathedral  lowers,  that  seem  lacewor 
and  ivcognisi.'  that  wc  arc  at  AW.fviJlc. 

I  "descCDd  "  at  the  busy  station,  which  is  full  of  modoa  SI 
fttMn  which  I  vallc  away  towards  the  [teasantly  (M-&shkiaed  toi 
in  the  distance.  I  mmder  that  peo[de  do  not  oftena-  give  tfaa 
felves  such  [deasant  little  treats  as  this.  That  seemed  a  perfect  ni 
avenue^  halfa  mile  long,  with  fields  and  trees  on  each  side  and  a  ft 
bouses.  The  avenue  continued  till  it  came  to  the  entrance  of  d 
ttieetof  the  town,  which  inritedfrom  a&ToK  The  road  was  cron 
twic^  once  by  one  cS  the  pretty  canals  of  the  Flemish  sort,  and^  fiuth 
on,  by  the  river.  Houses  rose  at  the  edge  of  the  water  tike  those 
Bruges.  This  walk  was  a  foretaste,  for  there  were  constant  glin^ 
of  the  scrft,  &iiy-ltke  towers  inviting  you  on.  The  little  town  wfaii 
we  ttow  enter  was  a  surprise — Samuel  Prout  all  over.  We  do  not  & 
nich  places  on  the  beaten  track.  It  has  stood  where  it  did,  and 
of  the  old  Provincial  pattern,  bringing  back  to  me  the  Frendi  torn 
of  childhood— say,  the  hill  over  Havre,  where  eveiything  was  in 
sort  of  totpid,  old-world  condition.  The  entrance  to  the  ICg 
Street,  or  "  Great  Street,"  as  the  French  have  it,  is  bright  and  pait 
coloured,  and  the  lines  pleasantly  broken,  owing  to  the  houses  bdr 
built  one  by  one.  ^\'e  arc  led  en  gradually  until  we  come  to  it 
beautiful  Cathedral,  which  is  at  one  side  of  the  street,  only  lying 
little  back  ;  its  charming  tracery  and  laccwork  seem  as  thoug 
wrought  in  sugar.  It  is  ime  Flamboyant,  and  on  to  the  flankii 
towers  are  encrusted  small  corner  ones.  It  must  be  an  educatic 
for  the  natives  to  have  such  an  object  always  before  them — not  pi 
away,  or  out  of  the  way  in  a  close,  but  actually  within  their  touch  i 
it  were.  I  al  once  feel  the  truth  of  Ruskin's  description  r  "  The  va 
threads  of  the  now  thin  and  nervous  stonework  catch  an  ague  i 
mingled  wantonness  and  terror,  and.  Flamboyant  with  a  fatal  glot 
tremble  in  their  ascent  .as  if  they  were  seen  through  troubled  an 
heated  air,  over  a  desert  horiion  ;  and  lose  themselves  at  last  in  th 
likeness,  no  more  as  the  ancient  marbles,  of  the  snows  of  Olympui 
but  of  the  fires  of  condemnation." 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  too  troubled  an  image,  where  all  seem 
perfect  repose,  but  it  is  true  and  forcible,  and  also  poetical.  Entei 
ing,  however,  there  is  a  sad  shock ;  it  seems  like  passing  into  son)' 
ruined  old  shanty.  Only  a  portion,  that  to  the  front,  has  been  com 
pletcd,  the  resl  \\as  becix  pithed  up  and  covered  in  somehow.    -I 
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is,  indeed,  a  disastrous  spectacle  of  neglect,  and  the  contrast  to  the 
outside  is  extraordinary,  and  even  painful. 

I  had  a  pleasant  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  stroll  through  this 
scenic  town,  which  at  every  turn  glinted  with  colour,  and  suggested 
the  perfect  truth  of  Prout's  delightful  water-colour  drawing.  There 
was  the  grand  "  Place  of  Arms,"  half  filled  or  blocked  up  by  a 
monstrous  marble  monument  to  Admiral  Courbet,  a  worthy  sailor 
of  whom  the  world  knows  little.  He  is  perched  aloft,  giving 
orders  from  his  deck,  on  a  sort  of  marble  ^pergne,  while  below  him 
are  a  number  of  struggling  figures  expressing  admiration.  He  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  whole  place,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  At 
Calais  1  had  found  out  that  the  honest  old  street  in  which  Dessin's 
is  situated  had  had  its  name  changed  violently  from  that  of  Rue 
Neuve  to  that  of  "  Rue  Admiral  Courbet."  I  wish  he  were 
away. 

There  is  a  fine  old  inn  here,  where  I  should  have  liked  to 
put  up — the  "  Tik  du  Jiati/"  or  "  Bull's  Head  "  it  was  called.  It 
had  been  an  old  mansion  belonging  to  some  great  lord,  and  had  a 
charming  courtyard  with  an  archway  for  entrance,  and  many  hand- 
some chambers.  I  lingered  long  before  it,  and  could  fancy  the 
worthy  natives  trooping  in  at  one  or  two  o'clock  for  dinner  every 
day,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  primitive  towns,  and  as  I  had  seen  it 
at  the  capita!  "Chapeau  Rouge"  in  Dunkirk— the  snuggest  hotel 
I  wot  of,  and  I  wot  of  many  ;  the  wine  and  fowls  superlative.  I 
remember  asking  the  host  for  some  of  his  wine  to  take  away,  which 
he  declined  in  a  rather  suspicious  fashion. 

I  found  myself  next  in  an  old  street  where  was  a  framed  house 
with  carved  doorway,  and  covered  with  vines  apparently  ;  the  mansion 
or  residence  of  Francis  the  First,  it  was  said.  It  was  framed  in 
black  and  white,  tottering  over  the  street  in  a  decrepid  way,  as  was 
natural  in  one  of  its  great  age.  In  these  old  French  cities  there  are 
always  forlorn,  retired  streets,  rows  of  sound  private  houses  with 
gardens  behind,  and  quaint  old  doonvays.  These  have  a  sort  of 
solemn  attraction,  as  though  life  were  closing  in  for  those  who  live 
in  them.  At  the  end  you  see  the  trees  and  rich  greenery  of  Uie 
Open  country.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  was  an  imposing  old 
church  which  1  had  not  time  to  explore.  There  is  a  quaint  and 
pleasing  belfry  here  beside  the  Town  Hall,  of  the  fifteenth  century 
or  thereabouts,  which  gives  note  of  the  Flemish  origin  of  the  place, 
for  we  are  in  French  Flanders.  The  shops  here  have  that  gay, 
sparkling  look  which  we  oden  see  in  these  old  towns.  I  was  tickled 
with  the  name  " Prudhomme"  over  a  shop— one  which  I  had  ne\'er 
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meat  out  of  ihc  (zmous  novcL     I  noted,  too,  thai  every  b«iufae 
shop  was  adorned  with  a  pair  (A  veil -modelled  golden  bulls'  hek 

Mad  I  had  time  1  should  have  Hkcd  to  wonder,  cm  this  fre: 
waany  day,  in  the  outskirts,  crossing  the  little  bridges,  gettii^  vie; 
of  the  town  from  the  back,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  bk 
l&e  towers  of  the  Cathedtat,  but  I  had  not  many  minutes  to  ^ 
sol  tomedbgick  to  tbe  tUtion. 

It  was  now  1^7  r.iL,  aod  cestuxAf  it  wffi  be  adnitlcd  I  had  i 
been  losing  time.  The  ti«iit  now  came  ap,  and  w<e  flew  <m  o^  « 
Teaching  the  grou  cathednd  dtj  of  Amwi^  u  3.30  pm 

This  was  latfaer  a  change :  here  we  were  amoi^  the"  iq>-t(>-dM 
modems.  There  was  the  Gnnd  Avenae — an  »tt*'«npt  at  a  n 
boolevard— andin  ndteranwooodition.  Therewastiie 
of  ibe  manufacturing  town.  Hie  streets  as  I  made  i 
seemed  rather  dirty  and  uninteresting.  Not  very  accepuble  fVn 
were  the  new  trim  squares,  dose  to  the  hotels,  where  the  imtiv 
were  Htting,  trying  to  imitate  the  Parisiata.  The  gkxy  of  the  phc 
oar  old  friend  the  Cathedral,  contrives  to  hide  tts^  in  tl^  ma 
SDCCessFul  way.  In  neariy  every  other  town  the  towets  at  s[»ies  a 
always  delibeiately  asserting  themsdves.  You  cannot  shut  tfaem  as 
Here  you  would  not  find  them  even  on  lotting  hard.  It  a,  1 
course,  a  nobl^  overpowering  thing — vain  to  praise  and  idle  to  on 
dcmn.  I  relished  much  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  its  fair  gardai 
and  ih.it  quaint  brick  building  in  the  Close,  very  old-fashioned  an 
piquanl.  But  within,  how  noble  and  superb  !  the  first  glance  takir 
in  the  whole  intt;rior.  Something  novel  ahvaj's  strikes  you  on  eve 
fresh  visit  to  such  phcus,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  impressed  t 
the  sense  of  its  being  richly  and  variedly  furnished,  as  it  were.  Ha 
there  were  compartments  framed  off  with  fine  brass  and  iron  griile 
paintings,  marble  altars,  and  the  rest.  I  once  heard  a  Mas  ha 
betimes  of  an  ordinary'  morning,  when  the  Cathedral  was  shown  ; 
its  proper  function.  It  was  a  dramatic  sight,  the  honest  nati« 
scattered  about— the  general  stillness,  the  devout  air.  Some  of  th 
violet-caped  canons  were  in  the  superbly  can'ed  stalls.  The  richl 
carved  and  decorated  altar  was  put  to  its  proper  use.  The  Cathedn 
seemed  to  come  to  life  and  movement.  The  starers  or  travella 
who  come  in  at  noon  with  their  guides  never  see  the  Cathedral.  1 
is  ihen,  as  it  were,  covered  up  and  at  rest.  Who  tliat  has  seen  th 
glorious  Antwerp,  or  the  still  more  glorious  S.  Gudule,  at  Brussek 
at  such  an  hour,  when  the  richly -coloured  panes,  the  carved  column! 
the  oak  and  the  shadows  all  fall  into  a  sort  of  background  for  tb 
ceremonial,  will  ever  forget  it  ?  Even  the  old  Flemish-faced  sacristai 
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fho  conies  and  looses  a  rope  under  the  lower  and  pulls— adds  lo 
picturesque  effect.  You  hear  the  tone  of  the  great  bell,  muffled 
as  if  high  up,  and  lost  in  the  clouds  and  shadows  of  the  tower. 
Outside  in  the  town  one  notes  the  full  clang. 

When  seiA'ice  is  over  the  canons  get  up  and  go  home.  Some 
are  very  aged  and  decrepid,  and  totter  as  they  lean  on  some  younger 
brother.  I  watched  some  one  or  two  enter  what  seemed  their  Httie 
poorish  lodging  in  the  Close.  Their  stipend,  some  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  would  make  our  canons  of  York  and  Westminster 
smite. 

I  now  wandered  about  for  some  lime,  not  very  much  recreated. 
The  Town  Hall,  where  a  "great  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,"  is  a 
heartless  building  enough,  tamely  modern,  and  dispirilin!;.  I  turned 
away,  and  sought  the  station.  This  Amiens  station  has  a  nightmare 
sort  of  existence,  and  never  goes  to  bed  ;  the  buffet  seems  lo  be 
eternally  open,  trains  are  always  coming  up,  and  the  English  per- 
petually passing  to  and  fro.  I  note  a  lady  and  her  daughters  getting 
out  her  boxes,  and  directing  a  porter  in  true  Slraiford-at-Bow  French, 
which  he  respectfully  accepts.  She  finishes  with  "  Own  poo  marcher  1" 
— that  is,  to  the  Hotel  :  as  who  should  say.  Can  one  um  one's  feet  to 
get  lo  the  Hotel  ?  AlUr  h  pitd,  I  presume,  would  be  more  correct, 
but  he  understood  her.  I  liked,  however,  her  air  of  perfect  self- 
satisfaction,  and  fancy  her  saying,  "  One  sfuiuld  know  Fnnch  to  go 
abread"  Seated  in  the  carriage,  I  noted  also  a  bluff  old  red-faced 
colonel — was  it  ? — who  was  seeing  off  his  dapper,  bright  son,  in  gay 
uniform,  with  whom  he  talked  jovially  to  the  last  moment,  and  then 
embraced  him  cordially. 

»  By  4.18  P.M.  we  are  hurrying  southwards.  No  longer  on  the 
•"beaten  track  and  through  route,"  we  jog  along,  slopping  com- 
fortably at  every  station  in  a  very  tedious  fashion.  Every  station 
seemed  the  same  as  the  last,  and  at  every  station  one  or  two  persons 
get  in  or  out.  Still,  I  like  the  j)rovincial,  "  out  of  the  world  "  tone  of 
our  progress.  At  one  halting-place  a  stoutish,  elderly  matron,  in 
deep  black,  and  with  strong-smelling  baskets,  is  hoisted  in,  and 
begins  almost  at  once,  in  querulous  strain,  to  ask,  "  When,  O  when, 
sir,  shall  we  get  to  Beauvais?"  By-and-by  she  weeps  to  herself, 
and  breaks  out  with  exclamations,  "Oh,  llie  sad  voyage,  the  sad 
voyage  !  "  I  begin  to  fancy  that  if  there  lie  anything  "  irisle,"  it  is 
"  le  vin,"  as  our  lively  neighbours  are  fond  of  calling  it  when 
describing  this  maudlin,  sorrowful  stage.  But  I  did  the  worthy 
woman  wrong,  for  she  told  me  her  whole  story,  which  was  pathetic 
ewwoh      She  bad  been  burying  her  daughter,  beyond  Paris,  and 
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«u  now  returning  lo  a  desoUtc  household.  As  we  were  ovo  tw 
boon  together,  I  had  every  detail,  and  seemed  to  hare  assisted  X 
person  .11  ihc  departure  oT  thu  poor  giii 

Kot  until  .1  qu2rtcr-p:ist  eight  did  we  reach  Bcauvais.  It  wi 
now  the  gloaming,  which  I  did  not  regret,  as  it  lends  a  pianresqu 
atnKuphcTC  for  ihc  firal  icquainlancc  with  an  old  town.  Th 
teemed  a  fine,  impressive,  "  Tat-looking  "  place.  Between  it  at>d  ifc 
sWibn  was  a  belt  of  trees  and  canals,  which  I  found  entirely  sui 
rounded  the  town,  rnatung  a  charming  promenade.  I  could  st 
perfectly  where  the  old  walls  had  been,  the  place  of  which  had  bee 
btkeo  by  this  verdant  promenade.  These  old  cities  can  never  quii 
obliterate  the  mark  of  their  fortilications.  Now,  this  was  to  be  tb 
moat  enjo>-ablc  visit  of  the  day.  It  was  all  a  novelt)-.  I  took  m 
VBjrup  the  street,  "on  speculation,"  as  it  were,  that  opened  befor 
xat,  and  saw  that  I  was  in  a  very  old  and  picturesque  pbce  indecc 
The  street  was  narrow,  and  wound  a  little,  but  every  step  was  . 
nupiise.  The  houses  were  all  inj-sterious  and  melancholy,  broVei 
up  into  shadows— most  of  them  capped  by  heav)-  "  dormers"  of  ai 
odd  pattern.  They  were  in  the  shape  of  deeply -recessed  hoods,  am 
had  a  curious  shadowy  tone  about  them.  1  strolled  on  and  on,  ani 
at  but  debouched  in  the  noble,  astonishing  Place  of  Arms,  a  mos 
trtily  picturesque  expanse,  quite  like  the  opening  scene  in  an  opera 
of  ^■ast  size  and  variety,  of  irregular  shape,  and  intruded  on  by  pro 
jecting  buildings.  Here  was  many  a  striking  house,  with  gablet 
roofs;  the  Town  Hall — modem  it  seemed^utting  out  in  the  centre 
and  a  bronze  heroine  in  the  middle.  Numerous  little  dark  by-street 
led  off  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  scene,  too,  was  full  of  assoda 
tions— numbers  were  crossing  the  Place,  or  stopping  to  talk  in  groups 
a  regular  va-tt-vitnt.  The  lights  were  beginning  to  glitter.  I 
seemed  the  old  provincial  France  all  over.  All  were  honest  country 
town  folk.  1  could  not  make  out  a  single  restaurant,  and,  indeed 
as  Mr.  Penley  used  to  say  in  the  play,  "  I  wanted  that  badly."  Fo 
during  this  long  day  I  had  only  been  able  to  snatch  something  a 
stray  buffets.    On  lightning  lours  you  must  eat  as  you  can. 

I  was  delighted  with  this  dramatic  scene,  and  could  have  lingered 
but  I  followed  a  turning  that  led  me  straight  to  the  literally  over' 
powering  Cathedral.  It  was  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  furnish  an  idea  of  this  masa 
of  stone-  a  mere  fragment  of  a  Cathedral,  which  rises  like  some  huge 
cliff  or  crag.  The  effect  was  more  astonishing  and  vast  from  its 
boiiig  seen  through  the  shadows.  There  was  something  original  in 
making  its  acquaintance  in  this  fashion.    Astonishing,  too^  were  the 
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enormous  crags  that  did  duty  as  buttresses— perfect  buildings,  and 
seeming  themselves  to  require  to  be  buttressed — which  gave  it 
support.  It  was  really  not  tike  a  Cathedral,  but  more  like  some 
■  'beetling  tower  or  bastion— all  height,  and  no  length.  It  was  too  late 
to  see  the  interior.  We  are  told  that  this  great  monument  •ass 
intended  to  eclipse  Amiens,  and  was  carried  up  so  high  as  to  over- 
power its  supports,  and  fell  in.  It  had  then  to  be  propped  up 
with  added  pillars;  the  ambitious  scheme,  like  other  ambitions, 
"  o'erleaped  itself,"  and  the  work  slopped  short  on  the  favourite 
church -building  excuse,  "lack  of  funds."  Encrusted  on  to  it  I 
found  a  gloomy,  frowning  building— an  ancient,  stiff,  and  unadorned 
church  of  the  eleventh  centurj-,  which  is  called  La  Basse  CEuvre  :  I 
have  no  doubt  a  great  curio.  Its  simplicity  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  elaborate  work  beside  it.  I  was  more  interested  by  the 
curious  old  building  which  rambled  away  to  the  back— a  low 
antique  slruclure,  with  vast  and  huge  blackened  eaves— a  genuine 
antique,  full  of  shadow  and  colour;  it  is  really  piquant,  and  is,  it 
seems,  the  Town  Museum. 
I  Time  was  passing  away  rapidly  in  these  entertainments,  so  1  took 
I  my  way  down  one  of  the  winding  streets,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Station,  trusting  that  something  would  "  turn  up  "  on  the  road— and 
it  did.  I  came  suddenly  into  a  large  open  place,  and  found  mysrif 
confronted  with  a  magnificent  abbey  church,  which  stretched  right 
.".cross  from  end  to  end.  'I'he  Place  was  the  Saint  Stephen's,  and 
the  church  that  of  the  same  saint.  The  variety  of  details— the 
broken  lines,  the  towers,  spires,  and  gables,  were  all  in  profusion.  I 
could  have  liked  to  have  lingered  and  gazed  and  walked  round  ii ; 
but  I  must  push  on.  I  came  to  the  Promenade,  which  circled  Ilie 
town,  and  here  were  abundance  of  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  and 
flowing  water,  all,  too,  lit  up  with  lamps;  behind,  the  shadowy  old  lown. 
1  passed  the  large  building,  which  1  was  told  was  the  great  Tapestry 
\Vorks.  I  came  to  the  station.  I  had  made  friends  with  a  burly 
ticket-taker  during  the  process  of  passing  in  and  out  several  limes, 
and  asking  questions.  He  showed  me  about,  and  also  the  way  to 
the  restaurant,  where  there  was  a  dinner  at  "fixed  price"— wine 
included — neither  wine,  nor  dinner,  nor  fixed  price  very  good.  h\. 
the  side  next  the  platform  little  tables  were  set  out,  where  you  could 
have  your  cofifec,  chasse,  and  cigar,  and  look  on  at  the  passengers 
passing  and  repassing — not  a  bad  idea.  As  I  sipped  and  smoked  I 
»llcd  all  1  had  seen  in  this  busy  day.  Now  the  train  was  ready, 
U)d  I  set  off  on  my  return  journey  through  the  night. 

'  "bout  9  P.M. ;  there  was  nothing  eventful,  and  I  had  the 
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carriage  to  myitclf  and  my  thoughts.  I  &nd  tticm  gcner^ly  not ' 
bad  company,  nnd  might  say,  as  the  old  Dumas  did  at  a  paity,  "]< 
■etais  bicn  cmbct^  sant  tnoi."  Here,  at  half  past  ten,  was  An 
Ifpin,  and  the  milway- station,  mth  the  devouring  tunnel  at  one 
I  paced  the  platform  paiicnily  until  the  Paris  express  came  clalt 
JB.  Then  we  flew  on  and  on  in  ri^t  good  st^  ontil  at  1.3a 
good  old  CaUii  was  once  nme  readied.  I  alwayi  rdbfa  tint 
hoar*!  wait  on  the  [Mcr,  as  d>e  tmnka  are  being  got  on,  the  i 
diining,  the  sea  calm,  the  dectric  lights  competing  with  the  a 
the  pretty  station  as  badcgroond. 

The  hotel  her^  brilliantly  lit  atMl  oomiortable,  seemed  to 
you  to  stay.  But  the  word  is  "on  and  yet  on,  throu^  the  1 
aaray  with  a  shriek,  a  lattlc;  and  a  roai,"  as  potx'  Boz  used  to 
it  There  was  a  crowd  of  passengers,  and  very  wdcotne  wa 
gentle  doie  after  the  long  and  what  ought  to  have  been  faHgn^ 
It  seemed  but  the  usual  **  Ux\y  wink^**  when  with  the  dawn  we 
entering  Dover  Harbour — the  slate-cdomed  sky  breaking  widi 
and  purple.  Here  were  the  two  ponderous  tnins  waiting  to  wdi 
us.  It  was  just  four  o'clock.  So  long  and  leisurely  was  tfw  pK 
into  the  two  trains,  that  beii%  unburdened  with  luggage  I  set  c 
walk  it  up  to  the  town,  and  a  curious  promenade  it  was. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  section  of  the  Dover  commi 
always  awake  and  moving  at  these  small  hours.  I  passed  nun 
of  living  beings.  Lights  were  everyivhere.  Herewas  Diver's"D 
Castle  Hotel "  right  in  the  way,  its  door  hospitably  open,  and  a 
up  ready  to  capture  anyone  like  myself  that  pas-i^ed.  The  crof 
\essels  seemed  10  be  slumbering  in  the  harbour.  There  was  a 
feet  stillness,  and  the  air  and  light  were  clear  and  inspiring.  Or 
waj'  I  had  a  rather  bizan-e  encounter,  and  met  what  was  pcrhap: 
last  thing  one  would  have  thought  of  meeting  at  such  a  tira 
young  fellow  on  a  bicycle  !  He  stopped  to  ask,  "  Which  boj 
fvad  to  Londi'n  ? "  1  told  him,  and  we  fell  into  talk.  He  had  c 
over,  he  told  mc,  in  the  boat,  had  been  "riding  "  in  Belgium. 
l>ad  an  appointment  on  business  in  town  at  noon.  He  did  not  I 
the  number  of  miles  which  he  would  have  to  cover.  He 
mounlcd  his  machine  and  set  off  cheerily.  It  was  a  curious  fe> 
to  find  oneself  in  that  lonely  station,  where,  however,  the  restai 
and  other  offices  were  all  duly  open,  lights  flaring,  the  tea  and  o 
gL-tling  hot,  and  waiting  girls  bustling  about.  They  seemed  t 
U-ikinf;  things  leisurely  down  at  the  Pier,  for  it  was  long  before 
v.dl-l.idcn  trains  at  last  came  rolling  in. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  or  so  we  set  off,  the  day  bang  now 
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declared  and  bright  We  flev  throng  die  pieasani  Kmiish  caoanx. 
I  looked  out  for  Canterbmy — ahrajs  invidix^  aisd  sanr  tbe  *^^'<^»^ 
snowy-looking  Cathedral,  repealing  afu*  6SL  a  thmg  of  fpct  and 
pleasure.  Cathedral  town  it  is  called,  but  it  is  so  placed  as  ahnjs  to 
seem  a  little  \'illage,  clustered  round  the  feet  of  the  CatbednL  Tbe 
green  luxuriant  country  seems  to  come  up  to  it  quite  dose.  This 
the  eighth  Cathedral  I  had  seen  in  the  tiiaitj4biirboiHs:  Wi 
Rochester,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Abbeville;,  Amiens^  Beainais,  and 
Canterbury  !  Finally,  a  little  after  six  we  were  enterii^  Yictoria 
Station — only  a  few  minutes  after  the  train  I  had  departed  by  on  the 
day  before  had  started  ;  and  thus  my  j^tnii^  tour  of  twenty-lbiir 
lours  came  to  an  end. 
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ON     THE     WRITING     OF   HISTOR 


ALL  men  by  nature  are  htslomns,  for  in  thrir  memory  they  \ 
the  laic  of  that  small  world  in  which  they  play  Ihdr  [ 
And,  as  Carlylc  has  said,  we,  in  great  measure,  speak  but  to  nanal 
tMir  ronveraations  are  small  histories.  So  it  is  with  the  greater  wi 
beyond.  No  rudest  nation  but  can  somewhere  show  the  first  be: 
mngx  of  a  history,  in  keeping  with  itself  and  with  the  times.  J 
looks  across  his  shoulder  at  the  past,  and  everj-where  sits  dom 
Qio's  feel  to  learn  the  lessons  she  alone  can  teach,  that  vast  espcrie 
which  is  her  own.  True,  he  looks  forward  also,  till  it  almost  so 
that  his  strained  ej-es  can  dimly  shadow  forth  one  or  two  obj 
looming  in  the  mists;  but  yet  his  province  Ues  within  the  past. 
Bacon  says,  his  history  makes  him  wise — the  stady  of  that  nai 
track  which  lies  in  partial  sunshine,  which  all  men  bare  trod  in  ti 
brief  march  between  the  two  unknowns. 

And  yei  this  Clio,  whom  all  men  admire,  this  eldest  daughte 
the  memory,  this  goddess  moving  calmly  and  serene  amid  the  bu 
of  a  jarring  world,  is  little  better  than  a  waj-ward  child  who  tel 
tale  to  suit  the  hearer's  car,  and  changes  with  the  ever  chanj 
times.  She  stands  apart  from  all  her  sisters,  boasts  of  truth,  anc 
her  daring  falsehoods  gains  belief  Among  the  Muses  she  wc 
play  the  part  of  the  unsullied  puritanic  maid,  yet  she  will  look 
full  within  the  eyes  and,  without  flinching,  she  will  roundly 
Napoleon's  bold  assertion,  that  all  history  consists  of  fiction  wh 
men  have  agreed  to  hold,  possesses  something  strangely  near  the  tn 
and  it  is  not  the  wild,  rash  statement  which  at  first  it  seems. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  laid  his  hand  upon  the  two  great  faltai 
which  most  of  all  mar  our  poetic  judgment,  he  likewise  exposed 
errors  which  hai'e  probably  done  most  to  turn  man's  mirror  from 
level  to  oblique,  so  that  the  moving  scenes  we  watch  within  are 
distorted  and  unnatural.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  ti 
account  of  the  inevitable  personal  and  strangely  subtle  element 
each  man's  work,  which  unmistakably  affects  the  whole.  Stran. 
says  Carlyle,  in  his  "Heroes,"  that  "for  any  man  the  truest   fad 
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modelled  by  the  nature  of  the  man,"  just  as  the  colours  and  the 
forms  of  light  are  those  of  the  cut-glass  through  which  it  shines.  It 
is  not  history  that  we  have  read  but  some  man's  thoughts  about  it, 
who  has  viewed  it  from  a  standpoint  quite  peculiarly  his  own,  which 
no  one  else  can  ever  wholly  share,  and  which  is  also  utterly  diverse 
from  that  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scene.  Admitting  that  he  starts 
unbiassed,  which  is  rarely  so,  granting  that  in  all  earnestness  he  strives 
to  gather  from  the  facts  his  theory,  and  not  to  make  these  facts  fit 
in  with  any  preconceived  ideas  or  conceptions  of  his  own,  still  his 
whole  training,  his  entire  past  life,  his  outlook  on  the  world,  his  very 
rank,  must  bring  their  subtle  influence  to  bear;  his  likings  and 
antipathies  creep  in  almost  before  he  knows  it;  while  he  paints,  Ms 
features  and  his  portrait  will  appear,  tilt  in  the  very  greatest  scenes 
the  mere  historian  holds  a  foremost  place.  We  look  on  the  old 
world  through  other's  eyes,  and  everything  is  tinted  by  their  hue. 

The  wider  aspect  of  this  personal  and  narrow  element  bears 
further  fruil.  The  true  historian  is  surely  one  whose  prejudices  have 
been  worn  away,  and  who  is  not  the  member  of  a  slate,  rather  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  to  an 
honest  mind  than  that  the  orthodox  and  credited  account  of  any 
nation's  story  must,  within  its  bounds,  be  subject  to  a  censor,  which 
is  found  in  national  hereditary  bigotry  and  pride,  which  readily 
omits  or  condones  all  its  failures  and  defeats,  and  pushes  into  pro- 
minence its  virtues  and  its  gains.  The  rank  official  falsehood  which, 
it  has  been  said,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  China  to  explain  the 
n-ar — that  inundations  swept  away  the  forts  which  should  have 
checked  the  Japs  upon  the  march^is  after  all  a  history  of  its  kind. 
And  we  have  little  cause  indeed  to  scoff,  when  every  nation  has  a 
Clio  of  its  own,  and  when  their  chorus  makes  complete  discord.  "  It 
often  seems  to  me,"  says  Froude,  "as  if  History  was  Hke  a  child's 
box  of  letters,  with  which  we  can  spell  any  word  we  please.  H'e  have 
only  to  pick  out  such  letters  as  we  want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  and 
say  nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit  our  purpose,"  The 
sluggish  Saxon  nature,  which  was  recently  aroused  to  celebrate 
Trafalgar,  sees  no  ground  at  all  for  questioning  with  whom  the  triumph 
lay ;  and  yet  Lord  Rosebery  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  list  of  Spanish 
victories,  which  hangs  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  Trafalgar's  name 
appears  among  the  rest  -which  is  indeed  a  proof  of  many  things,  but 
chiefly  how  impossible  it  is  to  hope  for  universal  history. 

There  is  a  tale  that  Raleigh  once  looked  out  from  the  Tower 
windows,  watching  a  street  brawl,  of  which  he  afterwards  heard  three 
accounts,  which,  diverse  in  tliemselves,  agreed  to  differ  from  his  own 
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i^KirL  So  is  U  with  all  hi^loiy.  For  the  authorities  arc  men  who, 
wbcn  they  wrote,  were  more  or  less  wiihin  the  thick  of  it,  xdA  biassed 
tonrds  some  side,  some  hero,  or  some  cause.  They  were  too  dose 
to  xccuiaiely  gauge  that  irhich  ros  passing  round  them;  rhile  they 
wrote  ihdr  minds  were  blinded  bjr  their  passions,  till  ihef  only  am 
thai  which  they  wished  to  see,  or  little  dse.  Their  knowledge  at  tiK 
litat  was  not  exact,  and,  as  it  is  passed  on  Irom  age  to  age,  it  fimj 
more  dim,  more  v^:ue  and  shadowy  still,  till  the  few  fxcxs  are  bin  to 
hideaway  their  shm  proportions  in  a  goodly  mass  of  more  or  less  ena 
imi^nings.  Time,  as  it  p:isse3,  carries  much  away,  and  we  an 
faintly  realise  the  past.  The  standpoint  has  been  shifted  since  thOK 
days,  and  we  look  out  on  things  with  other  %-iews  than  those  of  half 
acenttiry  ago.  The  world  is  monng  forward,  leaving  far  behind  tbe 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  ancestors,  yet  we  would  judge  Act 
by  our  standards  and  our  views,  moving  among  a  pcruked  multitude 
And  dreaming  thcj'  look  out  through  modem  eyes.  Vet  it  is  not  so, 
ai>d  between  hs  lies  a  growing  gulf,  impassable  and  fixed,  which  wiA 
the  years  is  slowly  widening  out.  True,  human  nature  is  at  heart 
unchanged  ;  true,  at  the  bottom  it  is  still  the  same  ;  yet  each  age  tas 
its  meaning  and  its  creed,  which  those  who  follow  can  but  sttire  to 
speli  The  spirit  of  an  age  dies  with  the  time,  and  cannot  be 
rcquickened  into  life^ 

"  Friend,"  said  Faust,  "  the  times  that  are  gone  are  a  book  wilh 
seven  seals  ;  and  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  the  pKtst  ages  is  but  the 
spirit  of  this  or  lliat  worthy  gentleman,  in  whose  mind  those  ages  are 
reflected." 

TTie  second  error  Matthew  Arnold  notes  is  that  whidi  he  has 
termed  historic,  and  which  has  its  rise  in  misproportion  of  the 
se\-eral  parts,  by  bringing  into  notice  minor  things,  and  slurring  ovo 
what  is  really  great.  In  history  this  fault  is  plain  enough,  for,  with 
a  strange  persistency,  historians  have  hung  around  the  palace  and  the 
throne  of  kings,  and  chronicled  the  gossip  of  the  Court.  Inialttbl; 
the  noisy  things  attract  them,  so  that  no  small  war  that  etKis  in 
bloodshed,  and  in  liitle  else,  can  ever  lack  its  due  historian,  while 
those  greater  things  that  grew  in  silence  slowly  towards  the  light 
escape  their  notice,  or  are  lightly  touched.  It  is  no  gross  exaggeration 
to  maintain  that  the  chief  crises  have  been  left  unsung,  man's  greatest 
benefactors  lie  unknown,  their  very  names  forgotten  in  the  past 
Thi,'  life  of  Tamerlane  is  known  to  all,  his  conquests  and  his  ghastly 
pyramids,  and  yet  not  one  in  twenty  knows  the  name  of  a  far  greater 
man  of  that  same  age,  who  revolutionised  the  whole  wide  world,  rat 
by  the  sword,  but  with  his  magic  types.     And  that  vast  genius,  who 


^^^^^^^^^Hiu^.           1^1 

unlocked   Coi  us  the  mighty  wotld  Unt  lies  iritbin  ibe  ham,  Ac      1 

greatest  of  invi^ton,  nho  first  wrote,  is  ksmm  hf  nnrtiiig  biK  bii      1 

roonuinent.                                                                                                            | 

As  Froude  would  have  it,  tnan  mttst  dEuge  Ibc  nyie  n  nAaA     J 

be  thinks  uid  w-rites  about  the  past.    It  is  a  daaB  W  be  «i^A|^J 

with  awe,  and  we  must  let  the  actora  say  thdr  ay,  and  pfaf  *i^^^^| 

assigned  them,  and  not  interject  what  ax  think  as  die  |lif  M^^^H 

For  we  must  definitely   understand  that  tboe  dmu  or  '""'^^^^^I 

tapestries,  or  "  gods  who  sit  among  their  perfect  mrii^'*  but  fa^^^^^H 

blood,  with  hearts  and  minds  Like  us^  «iio  xb  andkimh  "'"^^^^^H 

through  their  hfe,  men  whom  it  is  oar  '■"■'"■  Id  nfee  '■■^i^^^^^l 

19  limitations  will  permit.    For,  IScc  k  is  «c  nq^  thcfacxafl^^^^^l 

that  hisiofy  is  but  the  teoxd  of  oar  pcH  nen^  Ktes.    I^^^^H 

Mozzini  shows  us,  they  are  not  aloo^  en^ic  falcKks  of  pa^di^^^H 

sandstone  ag&     Id  them  the  tfaoi^li  aid  bxHip  «r  **^^^H 

which  dimly  shiroiDeied  in  aH  lesKT  miod^  ase  fbcaHe^  caHOi^^^^l 

and  flash  forth.    Tbey  are  tbeipAoMeaaf  dKvaicdoBMM^^^H 

whom  they  have  come  fonh,  &on  wkam  ifa^  daw  *e  ■■V'^^^^l 

which  still  urges  on.    Thqr  are  ibe  ^ps  lad  pedBc»  «<  Ab^^^^H 

could  we  but  undersiawltbcnwobaiidkaKkBaedaB.    A^^^^^ 

to  6o  this  is  the  question  to  be  beed.      b  s  ^idi^  ay* 

Thackeray,  who  argues  tbat  x  bat  we  cas  bs  pns  m  w  Ae 

mi3ii)dge,or  -*'-l ' -^ r J        f    i     iliup  ■■! 

seWes— ^i-^  .r,*.rirB  JmgomMt.  ~^fttji  fcn  ■  ^ijtj  ui 

ever  know  ibose  nen,  wbo  ■»•«  aBOi^  ife  fc^C  i^B^  Ams 

1     whom  janii^  hisbxiei  en^  wfaidb  cmh>  he  li^E^  w  imm  ; 

an^  Gtatemeot  yoa  ewer  aide  ametjmm^Mf  wm  »itmtt 

tro.twcnhy_^tfa.n«>«eflfyBTJilii  rm.^wfc— yir»«<Mi 

Troe,periectknowla%eiiiBpaaAfe    A^|a««a«a««« 

tocea$ealteiDpts,aiidiiMX^daatfccta«nMa^fc|a^  g,^. 

ngne  db»  oodine  »  acamUt,md  k  U  mmmr  ^  «m  --p- 

screen  when  all  the  fietioa  te  bo.  wiptd  M^;»l  «k'«»^^ 

her  business  is  to  write  »  i^>^  faSM  «  ^fcnwa^wM,  j^^^H 

fiction  is  the  tniot  faittxy.    TkMi^  arf  MkcmMm^^^^I 

time  are  there  cnbalded.  Be  mm  raMyutt  «Ki^  "^'^^^l 
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wander  nith  a  wondering  awe,  like  men  bom  out  of  scaaoo,  Unnj 
tn  ibe  pcut,  ntnid  old  mtrn,  strange  &ces,  other  minds.  Dip  into  the 
"Spectator,"  and  vc  straightway  walk  the  slreels  of  tbe  old  Londoi 
once  again,  llic  link-boys  flash  about  us,  fade  into  the  dark  ;  thi 
cliairmen  slowty  bmr  my  lady  home  ;  my  lord  is  roistering  dow 
the  ntatrcst  sircot,  his  very  song  is  carried  to  our  car«  ;  the  wits  ai 
bughing  in  ihc  coffee-house  ;  and  to  admiring  footmen  soldiers  ^cr 
Uw  »CMn  of  Blenheim  or  of  Kxmillies.  If  it  is  possible,  it  must  b 
here  that  wc  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  old  days. 

As  to  the  lessons  history  can  teach,  Froude  has  declated  ttu 
tlicfc  is  only  one— that  this  world  has  been  founded,  and  is  fuccd  ta 
governed  upon  purely  moral  grounds.  So  that  the  crowd  is  after  i 
proved  tijjhl,  who  nightly  clamour  in  the  theatres  that  vice  most  b 
outwitted,  virtue  must  prcrail.  Their  only  error  is  impatiena 
They  must  have  it  now— in  history  one  sometimes  has  to  wait  \'t 
as  we  watch  the  moving  pageant,  though  right  often  falls,  thoug! 
wrong  Seems  finally  to  triumph,  retribution  comes,  it  may  be  quickl; 
or  it  may  be  late.  "  The  Duke  of  Weimar  told  his  Mends  alwap  B 
be  of  courage  ;  this  Napoleonism  was  unjust,  a  falsehood,  and  cook 
not  lasL  It  IS  a  true  docUinc.  Injustice  pays  itself  with  fiightfa 
compound  intcresL" 

Another  lesson  history  makes  plain— the  majesty  of  &ilotc 
Through  the  past  there  have  been  men  who  sowed  and  never  reaped 
reformers  who  liave  struggled  for  ihe  right  and  saw  no  outcome  K 
their  lifelong  toil,  men  who  fought  hard  and  failed.  Yet  they  wen 
far  from  useless.  By  their  very  fall  they  guided  those  who  foUowi 
what  path  not  lo  take,  and  made  (he  success  nearer  and  more  sure 
The  history  of  Russia  has  a  lale  that  once  her  soldiers  filled  a  detp- 
dug  moat  with  their  own  bodies  that  their  friends  might  pass  across 
the  quivering  and  living  bridge-and  who  shall  say  that  they  who 
stormed  the  town  were  more  heroic  than  the  men  who  died  ? 

And,  finally,  all  history  has  been  one  long  self-revelation  of  om 
God.  It  is  a  fnllacy  to  idly  dream  He  left  the  world  two  thousafid 
years  ago,  for  those  who  listen  closely  still  can  hear  His  footstep 
softly  passing  through  the  night. 

ARTHUR   ;.    GOSSIP. 
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OUTSIDE     THE     WALLS. 


THERE  is,  or  was,  a  notable  Frenchman— and  only  one— who 
divided  his  holiday  time  with  equal  zest  between  the  Parisian 
boulevards  and  the  London  suburbs.  Living  or  dead,  he  deserves 
well  of  UR,  for  he  did  unusual  homage  to  that  practical  compromise 
between  Art  and  Nature  which  is  a  principal,  if  little  recognised, 
feature  of  our  national  heahhy-mindedness. 

Our  vast  suburbs,  from  which  is  recruited  the  bulk  of  the  citizen 
manliness  that  keeps  the  full-blooded  metropolis  vigorous  and 
sound-winded,  are  a  characteristic  institution  whose  significant  im- 
portance is  not  always  estimated  at  its  pre-eminent  value.  Despised 
of  the  West  End  and  unrecognised  of  the  shire,  they  have  not  the 
artificial  exclusivcness  of  the  one,  nor  the  narrow  provincialism  cf 
the  other,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  their  virtues.  For  the 
intellect  and  culture  of  the  town  radiate  through  ihem  from  the 
central  sun  of  life,  while  the  country  is  at  their  back  doors  to  keep 
thepn  natural. 

Yet,  for  the  credit  of  fashionable  judgment,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  suburb,  whereof  that  lying 
immediately  without  the  charmed  circle  of  "  Society "  may  justly 
merit  the  stigma  of  its  lazy  contempL  For  this  submural  aper  of 
chartered  snobbery^this  tumorous  outgrowth  of  the  town  itself— 
the  muddy  "  fringe  upon  its  petticoat " — like  an  idiot  thief  escaping 
from  its  walls,  bears  away  in  its  ugly  cockney  arms  whatever  of  its 
trumpery  characteristics  it  can  lay  hands  on,  and,  in  imitation  of  its 
masters,  grimaces  like  Simon  Tappertit  in  ruffles  and  garter  ribbons. 

The  other  species— originally  exiguous  villages  situated  more  or 
less  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city— self-contained  hamlets 
that  have  marched  doubtingly  on  to  meet  the  invading  prosperity, 
and  have  at  length  been  absorbed  into  it,  as  are  rolling  pellets  of 
([uicksilver  into  a  pool  of  the  metal — is  the  properer  kind  of  suburbs, 
stalwart  in  the  virtues  of  their  race.  Here  the  independence  of  the 
old  world  shakes  hands  with  the  enterprise  of  the  new.  Here  are 
traditions  and  ancient  buQdings  enough  to  assert  a  little  history  of 
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their  own,  and  character  Etrong  to  sUiid  upon  iu  good,  bro:id  feel 
without  Uic  assisUncL'  of  disdainful  neighbours.  These  ate  the 
flowering  margins  that  take  th^  sun  outside  the  circle  of  dry  msbes 
gathered  about  the  populous  pool  of  life— ^ihose  shabby  sedges  thai 
are  for  ever  imitating  the  rustic  of  silk  garments. 

Such  a  subuth  I  love  to  wander  about  on  a  balniy  morning;  to 
meet  the  breath  of  its  broad  common  wafted  through  wholesome 
■treets ;  to  loiler  in  and  out  the  marketing  throng  that  hovers  lilte 
flies  about  the  motley  windows  of  its  warm  substantial  shops;  to 
li^>pen  here  and  there  upon  a  venerable  building,  some  red  manor- 
bovM  or  stained  old  church,  tolerant  of  the  more  ambitious  archttec- 
tme  at  its  elbows  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  antiquity.  Life  ti 
dean  in  such  a  place,  and  the  blue  hilts  of  El  Dorado  are  never  bi 
dotant 

But  most  admirable  is  it  in  its  manifestation  of  the  national  lorc 
of  flowers.  Surely  wc  shall  not  cease  to  be  a  great  people  so  long  a 
we  keep  this  characteristic.  It  impressed  >\'asbington  Irving  kmg 
agov  Mtd  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  [xipulation  since.  1 
swear  you  will  never  see  in  any  land  but  England  a  coalbeava 
plimge  his  grimy  nose  into  a  rose  blossom  with  aesthetic  ecstasj. 
I  believe  in  no  other  country  do  pallid,  gutter  children  so  beg  ami 
pny  a  bud  of  jou  when  you  carry  a  posy  through  the  streets. 

An  Englishman's  front  garden  is  the  measure  of  his  cbaiactec, 
and  willy-nilly  he  exhibits  his  nature  in  his  choice  of  flowers. 

Turn  with  me  down  this  plf.isani  road.  It  is  so  arboured  in  with 
a  young  avenue  of  sycamore  trees,  that  at  first  sight  we  see  little  of 
the  double  row  of  houses  flaiikin^  it.  They  are  only  cockney  villas, 
in  a  mi.ied  style  of  architecture  that  would  drive  culture  crazy  ;  jel 
they  are  far  more  suggestive  than  a  terrace  in  Belgravia. 

It  is  a  happy  July  morning  ;  great  clouds  are  loitering  through  a 
holiday  sky,  drawn  to  the  sun  like  iea  birds  to  a  lantern,  and  cirelu^ 
round  it  in  la^y  arcs.  An  old  woman  in  a  clean  apron  is  crying 
"  Lavender  !  sweet  bvender  !  "  in  a  resonant,  accustomed  voice  from 
door  to  door.  Outride  a  gat^  a  bright- haired,  black- stockinged 
little  ijirl  is  nursin;;  a  blinking  fat  fox-terrier  as  if  it  were  a  baby,  and 


The  siuiares  of  front  g.irden  are  nearly  all  in  bloom  with  a  variety  of 
(lower:.  Ilerj  are  hollyhocks  like  little  curly  heads  in  immense 
Stan  lied  ruffs— pert  ICIiiabethan  courtiers  or  preposterous  clowns^  U 
your  f.incy  chooses  ;  cvcniiig  primroses,  each  flower  holding  ■•  -the 
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fading  sunset  holds  the  eccoizig  sti^  ooe  hnnmaiB  orsaJ  bc  ic  tiu 
heart  of  its  lemon  gloom,  viih  a  tioj  ^^^^■^^  to  ^r^  muidi  ^?»r  narc 
over  it,  like  the  dvazf  that  goards  ai  die  Xardi  Pok  the  siea:  shzzr- 
bering  diamond  which  xsthekers^cne  of  ihe  woeid  :  sves:  pes  ^oc: 
tiptoe  for  a  flight."  Their  ovner  is  vidiaar  donxK  a  &ie  lihsaZ- 
handed  fcUow  of  broad  lievs  and  p»^aga^  d!i;KBiiki&.  a  hnk  ■"w?*^ 
and  untidy,  perhaps,  bat  the  son  of  ineaad  joc  wmic  Hke  ti  g^  is  is 
an  emergency. 

Here  are  orderly  lovs  of  raWrilrrii,  tibar  pobes  »»ji%ui%  liss 
liule  lighted  Qiincie  hnteriB:  zdobt  ViVfiai  LQiKxrped  ^sisx:  ssasnp 
at  the  sky,  and  ^Hcj-hot  geizniams  hd^dan^  Th<  um)vLi  tuiffii  akioC 
from  the  rabble.  This  hoosdioider  is  a  be  of  a  pMJveuL 
wears  a  hea\y  watch-chain,  and  is  indoncd  lo  taxn  vp  has,  n: 
the  social  stiatmn  he  has  rmnhf^  frcxm.  He  is  a  saburban  Spem? 
in  his  inastenoe  on  ordex&iesB^  wears  ^lalterdadies  oiver  prtr-^ 
leather  boots,  never  sheds  a  waisamal  batton,  and  his  afiairs  viH  u 
found  in  hopeks  oonfasion  after  his  death. 

In  this  draggled  patch  of  gmond  we  find  ^thrift* 
meagrely,  aixi  ^honesty*  that  wiD  never  renew  the  gnem 


of  its  youth  till  the  scades  hJH  ham  ks  eycsL    A  hmd^amd 

lives  here,  we  are  sore — a.  Ulkam  who  prides  hamad[  tskml 

ha\-ing  cheated  any  nan,  mnch  lev  faoBsdl^  cf  a  i^bck  if 

He  asks  no  credit  for  tha^  oor  wifl  be  gne  x  ior  jau'amg. 

picture  him — a  tall,  drr-jased 

and  a  nose  so  large  that. 

the  misfortnne  to  appear  a  cancatse  d 


The  garden  next  door  fixoois  ta3  bBsksBi  tf  jckm^s  arfS  T/xur^ 
else  save  a  square  patch  cf  acnsMKd  jsava.    2«xc  "^  2r>/:« 
of  all  the  summer  lies  in 
know,  some  overworked  desk,  y 
fragrant  coontij  boyhood  of  ies  bete^  Ae  sm  ^  zttr^inrj  'x'r\ 
him  from  die  hills  and  orrfefd^i 

One  front  there  ii;  and  <kc  orfy,  w*a&  x  -ja-»r-.  -/  iv»*n  -.f 
any  kind,  having  been  floorad  wis  oesaerr  '-^"^  J^I  -:  irr-jt  i^ar^ 
The  vulgar  Philistine  here  is  coc  cf  20  «ieauM«-  fi^  *jaa  u-.  a*'-^^ 
right  of  place  in  this  schnaal  resnae  oaci  ixfti  Mur.si',  /'fc'.^  •«='  '--^ 
duchess's  diawing-rooniL 

A  little  kmex  dora  iSae  pwfca  as  a  ??rfe;  arvvi^-  t^-  *^*>«*^ 
with  modey  jewels  of  dkamjc^  w  crKr^jrvwx  aac  iiJt^^^    '-  '^'^ 
creepers  and  cKer-lappuiar  riy»t  -Jm:  i=^>  '^  '^  '-^-"^  2lc« 
visible  save  in  rfifrromg  zSns  aod  a  <scnrs  -:f  ^a^r.itfwr'^  ^^^"^i 
A  generous,  green-hearted  i£^jw^  i»  ^-^-A  »^  *«  '**^' 


( .  Tkt  Gtntlemaiis  Magasiiu. 

tbOM  improvident  irresponsible  Tro}^  of  existence  who  arc  oODStant^y 
building  for  tbcinsel^-es  gay  palaces  of  sand  that  their  next  tide  of 
caprice  v&shcs  away.  \Vhen  an  empty  bouse  is  suddenly  tenanted 
bjf  one  tif  these  breezy,  apple-cheeked  gentry,  and  we  see  him  ei- 
hibiting  cxtnoidinary  skill  and  despatch  in  the  matter  of  transfona- 
iag  ha  btirenncss  into  a  cunning  bower  of  beauty,  whistling  lo 
h^neU  the  while,  wc  always  expect  to  see  the  bill  up  again  in  the 
window  of  that  hotise  within  a  month  or  sa  And  look  !  here  to  be 
•lire  is  the  board  half  hidden  in  a  weigela  bush  !  The  pretty  teiK- 
nent  is  to  let,  and  Master  Jack-o-dandy  is  blowing  his  bubble 
cfacwhcrc.  The  next  comer,  if  he  be  a  solid  householder,  win 
probably  trim  the  creepers  and  crop  down  the  garden  like  a  very 
barber  ol  respectability. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and  turning  sharp  lo  llie 
rifbt,  the  common  ties  before  us.  A  hun^-ing  groom  ahnost  dashes 
open  us,  and  stops  breathless  to  ask  if  wc  ha-v-e  happened  upon  a 
tnunt  dog  that  has  given  him  the  slip,  ^^'e  ha\-e  seen  many  dc^ 
and  inquire  what  was  he  like  ?  The  groom  is  puzzled.  He  sucb 
in  bit  mouth  and  passes  his  hand  thoughtfully  across  his  bristling 
Itpa.'  Finding  no  inspiration  there,  he  tilts  his  cloth  cap,  and  rakes 
over  his  stubbly  head  with  crookt  finger-tips.  He  is  an  innocent- 
laced  man,  with  brief,  black  whiskers  like  tags  lo  keep  a  wig  on. 

"  Like  ? "  he  says  ;  "  why — "  he  brightens  and  sets  his  tap 
straight—"  like  a  fox  terrier  with  a  bushy  tail — what  they  calk  a 
colliery  dog," 

We  have  seen  no  animal  answering  to  this  description;  nor,  of 
course,  has  anyone  else.  The  groom  hurries  on,  and  becomes 
breathless  again  in  a  moment.  Later  he  passes  us  once  more,  with 
his  recovered  charge  in  hand.  It  is  a  lithe  snap-jawed  collie,  and 
we  see  at  once  he  was  right  about  the  tail. 

This  particular  common  proves,  when  we  emerge  upon  it,  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  long  broad  slope  of  grass,  crowned  as  to  its 
sumniLi— from  which  one  may  enjoy  a  wide  pictured  view  of  a  noble 
campagna  ending  in  a  blur  of  Surrey  hills— with  gorse  bushes,  a 
railed  horse-pond,  and  some  fine  Lombardy  poplars.  The  original 
village,  or  jiarl  of  it,  from  which  the  suburb  has  walked  townwards, 
lies  grouped  at  the  fool  of  the  declivity,  as  if  its  stones  had  been 
spilled  there  from  the  upper  ground  in  ages  past,  and  taking  root 
where  ihey  fell,  had  sprouted  into  a  pretty  disorder  of  little  shops 
and  cottages.  Old  inhabitants  allude  to  this  quarter  as  "  the  village" 
still,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modem  town  which  shoots  from  it 
as  an  oak  from  an  acorn. 


Oulside  the  Walls. 


It  is  one  o'clock,  and  our  stroll  has  made  us  hungry.     There  are 
confectioners  and  publicans  galore  about  the  place;  but  our  needs 
^  are  not  for  such.    This  queer  little  old  tavern  will  suit  us.     It  adds 
ft  a  zest  to  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  to  have  to  descend  one  step  below 
H  the  street  in  search  of  it,  and  receive  the  homely  deference  of  Mrs. 
^wBhepherd,   "  Licensed  Dealer  in  Beer,  Tobacco,   and  Cider,"  for 
^Bkppetiser.     Hers  is  a  good  old-time  house  of  call  for  waggoners 
^■jriving  their  lazy  teams  to  and  fro  between  London  and  the  mid- 
^■Surrey  farms.     Here,  at  primitive  wooden  tables— mere  plank  slabs 
i      laid  upon  trestles — do  these  taciturn  Jehus  munch  their  blocks  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  gulp  their  swipey  quarts.    They  are  mostly 
respectable  men  of  few  ideas,  and  their  clothes  are  redolent  of  muck- 
yards.     But  a  fund  of  amusement  is  often  to  be  got  out  of  them  if 
one  goes  the  right  way  to  work. 

A  bright  little  linker's  barrow  is  standing  outside  as  we  enter.  A 
comfortable  plump  jackass,  bemused  with  thought,  is  harnessed  to  it, 
and  all  its  brass,  from  the  stamped  bosses  on  the  good  donkey's 
bridle  to  the  grindstone  guard  and  the  funnel  spout  of  its  dripper,  is 
polished  to  the  last  twinkle. 

The  tinker  himself,  a  stout  unci  can- shaved  man  in  a  white  apron 
smeared  with  kettle-black,  is  having  his  dinner  in  the  common-room, 
and  is  the  only  present  occupant  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  queer 
elfish  boy  sitting  beside  him,  whose  solemn  dirty  face  peers  out  of  an 
old  crushed  chimney-pot  hat,  as  a  caddis-worm  looks  out  of  its  pipe. 
He  is  reading  aloud  from  an  old  dog-cared  volume,  against  which 
his  arms  are  crossed  on  the  table,  but  stops  as  we  make  our  appear- 
ance. 

"  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  says  the  tinker,  his  knife  upraised  in 
his  fist,  which  rests  upon  the  board,  and  his  cheek  bulging  like  a 
monkey's  pouch.  "  Stow  it,  Abimelech !  You  find  us  in  the  pursoot 
of  knowledge,  gentlemen." 

"  Praiseworthy,"  we  say.     "  Don't  let  us  interrupt  you." 
"This  here  boy,"  says  the  tinker,  "is  the  oasers  of  his  father's 
'art,  barrin'  the  green  which  he  ain't  got  none  of  it." 
"  He  looks  knowing,"  we  venture. 

"  Knowin'  ain't  the  word  for  it,  gentlemen.   This  here  boy  brings 
his  mind  to  the  wheel  of  edication,  sets  the  sparks  a-flyin',  and  blass 
me  if  it  don't  come  out  as  sharp  as  a  furrit's  tooth." 
"  ^Vasn'l  he  reading  to  you  ?  " 

"  Readin'  to  me  ?  he  alius  is.  He  rides  the  moke  while  I  walks 
ie  and  steers  her,  and  all  the  time  he's  a-spoutin'  out  of  some 
a  way  to  make  your  mouth  water.     His  idea,  gentlemen — 


fcr  oar  mutiail  cdicatjon  and  cnjopneni.  Ho's  heart  and  nttle  tc 
woe,  is  that  boy,  and  I  dunno  now  A3  I  could  pol  a  edge  to  so  ind 
as  a  pair  o"  scissors  without  his  voice  to  take  the  time  bj-.  Ain't  i 
wo,  Abimeledi  ?  " 

**  That's  h,"  sajs  the  queer  boy. 

"  We're  got  anigh  through  the  hbtory  o'  England  in  the  bsl  b 
ni^i,  we  have,"  says  il>e  tinker,  looking  admirii^ly  at  the  df  j"» 
it^  my  opinion  that  there  ain't  a  pint  in  it  that  one  can't  ist  aa 
t'other  answer." 

"  Not  a  p«nt,~  echoes  the  queer  boy, 

"Ah!"  says  his  father,  fondly  ;   "  the  edication  in  that  then  U 

body  !     ni  lay  there's  not  a— not  a "  he  pauses  suddod^p^ 

plexed  for  a  word ;  "s'elp  me  if  I  can  call  to  miod  his  uain^^ 
I'vt  got  a  friind  in  the  line,  loo.     ^f  'ofj  a  man  as  stuBs  ?  " 
"  Alderman  ?  "  wc  suggest,  faintly. 
"  No,  not  thaL" 

"  Sioiv-away,"  sa>-«  the  qacer  boy,  with  an  ii^enVous  ax^waad 
ideas.     His  father  draws  aside  so  as  to  regard  hini  triumplaatlf. 

"WTio'd  have  thought  o'  that  but  him?  "  he  gasps;  "bo^iKk 
ain't  that  neither.     Blass  mc  !  him  as  stuSs  dead  animals! " 

"Oh!  taxidenntst !  "  J 

"  Thai's  the  ticket !    Ill  lay  there  ain't  a  taxi -w hat ^l'>^^ata  < 

as  can  fill  a  skin  as  fuH  o'  tow  as  his  is  o'  larning.     Why  he'i « 

Ihe  kings  and  queens  as  pal  as  his  alphabet.      Who  had  the  heada 

olT  of  him,  Abimelech  ?  " 

"  Chawly  Stooarl,"  answers  the  shrill  changeling,  promptlj-. 
"  What  did  'Ener>-  one  die  of,  Abimelech  ?  " 
"  A  surfeet  o'  palfrejs,"  sa>-s  the  queer  boy, 
"  Hless  us !  he  must  have  been  a  liippophagjte,"  we  put  in  mDi^ 
"That's  as  it  may  be,"  says  the  tinker,  looking  puzzled,  "bn - 
ills  countenance  clearing— "we  ain't  set  on  g'ography.  meaodlf 
son." 

U'c  are  very  much  pleased,  and  pursue  our  new  "  cdicatJon-B 
the  end.  Hut  the  linker  has  to  be  on  the  move  again  shoitlf,^ 
giv.-sus  "Good-day"  gciiiallyas  he  leaves  the  room.  ThequcJta 
follows,  but  we  stop  him  as  he  passes. 

"  Are  you  masculine  or  ft-minine  ?  "  we  whisper. 
"  Ni.'ither,"  he  answers  indignantly,  and  Uic  crown  of  his  tansfaol' 
hat  is  ihe  l.isl  tiling  we  see  as  he  vanishes  through  the  door. 

BEVtS  C&M£. 


EARLY    LONDON    CONCERTS. 


[  T  7  HILE  the  Taried  fortunes  of  London  opera  can  be  gathered 
VV  from  the  pages  of  memoirs,  and  other  works  dealing  with 

le  social  life  of  past  limes,  another  branch  of  musical  hislor)'  has 
Ben  comparatively  neglected  by  the  chroniclers.  We  know  how 
(ciety  was  split  into  factions  on  the  question  of  the  respective 
lerits  of  Handel,  and  Bononcini.  Cuz?oni,  and  I^  Faustina.  The 
Arasiastic  reception  of  singers  like  Farinelli  is  summed  up  in 
lie  famous  ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes,  "One  God 
nd  one  Farinelli  ! "  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  brilliant 
Cene  that  the  Opera  House  must  have  presented  at  a  period  when 
ID  sombreness  had  as  yet  invaded  male  attire,  and  when  those  in 
Ogh  position  were  marked  ofT  from  lesser  men  by  a  distinctive 
Itess.  But  no  such  glamour  is  cast  over  the  early  history  of  con- 
trts.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  present  time,  when  as  many  as 
fty-six  concerts  of  different  kinds  have  been  performed  in  a  single 
reek  of  the  London  season,  is  the  obscure  beginning  of  these 
ntertainments.  Music  was  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
I  favoured  few  in  the  daj-s  when  John  Evelyn  was  invited  by  Mr. 
ilogcT  l.'Estiange  to  hear  Baltzar,  the  "  incomparable  Lubicer,"  on 
:  violin,  or  dined  at  Arandel  House,  to  listen  to  "excellent 
nusiq  peiform'd  by  the  ablest  masters,  both  French  and  English, 
jn  the  orbos,  viols,  organs,  and  voices  " — composed  purposely  for 
he  Queen's  ChapeL  But  the  general  public  had  little  opportunity 
jf  listening  to  mu^c  (A  a  high  class.  "  Half  a  dozen  of  fiddlers," 
■ys  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "History  of  Music,"  "would  scrape 
•Sellenger's  Round,'  or  '  John  Come  Kisse  Me,'  or  '  Old  Sir  Simon 
Ibe  King,'  with  divisions,  Ifll  themselves  and  their  aodience  wctc 
tired  ;  after  which  as  many  pbycrs  on  the  hautboy  wcmiM  in  moK 
harsh  and  discordant  tones  grate  forth  'Green  SIee»t«,'  'T«lfc»w 
Stockings,'  '  Gillian  of  Croydon,'  of  some  such  common  dance  tsnr, 
and  the  people  tbougfat  it  fair  miisJc"  At  a  nodt  fcner  ^VA 
ate  assured  that  one  of  these  •oog»—''Oid  Sir  Simon  the  Kinjj 
nithotberesoch  as  •Bobbing  JooB,*  and  "Sir  Ceoil*.  \U  wm 
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Eaghnd,"  amused  Squire  Western  in  hU  cups— for  be  never  t^hcd 
any  music  but  whnt  vras  light  and  airy.  The  numerous  tor^n 
nnaciaos  -who  visited  (his  countr)-  at  the  Restoration,  thotigh  dicy 
mtj  turn  hindered  the  development  of  a  school  of  genuine  Biidd 
music,  uncloul>li»ll>-  did  much  to  raise  lh«  tone  of  the  perfontuixes 
then  tboughl  good  cntnigh  for  the  public  Years,  boweva,  were  la 
dapae  before  the  sui  freed  itielf  from  the  associations  of  the  lamn, 
and  Tocal  and  instrumental  music  could  be  heard  without  The  iaaa 
of  tobacco  smoke,  or  an  accompanying  clatter  of  pewter -pots.  John 
Banister,  a  son  of  one  of  the  "  K-aits  "  of  the  parish  of  5l  Giles-in-Ihe- 
Tldds,  was  probably  the  first  to  set  on  foot  comcens  to  which  tbc 
public  were  admitted  on  pyment.  King  Charles  II.,  following  !bc 
example  of  the  French  Court,  possessed  a  band  composed  of  twenl)- 
foor  violins,  led  by  BaUzar,  a  native  of  Lubeck,  who  setUed  tt 
En^and  about  the  year  165^.  Banister,  who  had  been  sent  by  Ac 
King  to  further  his  musical  education  in  France  was,  on  his  retno, 
iq^xnnted  leader  of  the  Royal  band  at  a  salary  of  ^£^40  per  anmnB. 
Thia  post,  hovever,  he  eventually  lost  for  some  remarV  advent 
to  the  appointment  of  French  musicbns,  and  to  his  dismissal  m 
no  doubt  owe  the  idea  of  stating  public  concerts,  which  he  ttai 
concaved.  The  rumour  of  Banister's  ill-humour  hod  reached  ibe 
ready  ears  of  Mr.  I'cpjs,  and  an  entry  in  his  Diar>-  informs  us  lltf 
"the  Kings  vi.illin,  Ibniiicr,  is  mad  that  the  King  hatha  KrencliDan 
come  to  be  tliiuf  of  ^on'u  pan  of  the  Kings  musiquc."  The  journals 
of  the  time  contain  various  notices  of  the  conceits  which  Banistti 
now  proceeded  to  hold  at  his  house  "over  against  the  Geotge 
Tavern  in  White  Fryers."  The  first  of  these  was  announced  fa 
December  30,  167;,  to  commence  at  four  o'clock — "and  every  after- 
noon for  the  future  precisely  at  the  same  hour,"  so  runs  the  Loniat 
Gaztilt.  Some  years  later  wc  hear  of  him  still  giving  musical  ento- 
Uinmcnts  at  "The  Academy  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."  hs> 
interesting  account  of  the  arrangements  at  his  concerts  was  gathered 
by  Dr.  Bumey  from  North's  "Manuscript  Memoirs  of  Music' 
"  Banister  having  [jrocured  a  large  room  in  White  Fryers,  near  the 
Temple  back  gate,  and  creeled  an  elevated  box  or  gallery  for  the 
musicians,  whose  modesty  required  curtains,  the  rest  of  the  room 
was  filled  with  seats  and  small  tables,  alehouse  fashion.  One  shillii^ 
which  was  the  price  of  admission,  entitled  the  audience  to  call  foi 
what  they  pleased.  There  was  verj'  good  music,  for  Banister  found 
mi'ans  lo  procure  the  best  bands  in  London,  and  some  voices  to 
assist  him.  And  there  wanted  no  variety,  for  Banister,  besides  playu% 
on  the  violin,  did  wonders  on  the  flageolet  to  a  thro'  bas^  and  seraal 
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other  masters  also  played  solos,"  About  this  period  that  eccentric 
individual,  Thomas  Britton,  the  "  small-coal "  man,  did  much  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  music.  Coming  up  as  a  boy  from  Northamp- 
tonshire to  London,  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  vendor  of  small  coal 
in  St.  John  Street,  ClerkenwelL  Some  years  later  we  find  him  still 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  once  sacred  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
— at  the  north-east  corner  of  Jerusalem  Passage,  in  a  house  upon  the 
Mte  of  which  the  "  Bull's  Head  "  Inn  was  afterwards  erected.  In  the 
Stable  attached  to  this  dwelling  he  established  in  1678  a  musical  club, 
which  was  not  long  in  gaining  celebrity.  Access  to  this  unpromising 
abode  of  the  Muses  was  gained  by  a  ladder-like  staircase  on  the 
outside.  The  scurrilous  Ned  Ward,  his  neighbour,  made  sarcastic 
allusions  to  it :  "  His  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  which  has  long  been 
honoured  with  such  good  company,  looks  withoutside  as  if  some  of 
his  ancestors  had  happened  to  be  executors  to  old  snorling  Diogenes, 
and  that  they  had  carefully  transplanted  the  Athenian  Tub  into 
Clerkenwell,  for  his  house  is  not  much  higher  than  a  canary  pipe,  and 
the  window  of  his  state  room  but  very  little  bigger  than  the  bunghoie 
of  a  cask."  But  enthusiasts  were  nothing  daunted  by  the  odd  sur- 
roundings of  the  place,  and  cheerfully  climbed  to  the  little  room 
where  Banister  played  the  first  violin,  and  Dr.  Pepusch  the  harpsi- 
chord— "a  Rucker's  virginal  thought  the  best  in  Europe"— and, 
above  all,  where  Handel  might  occasionally  be  heard  at  the  organ. 
Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  individuality  of  this  coal-vendor, 
who,  besides  his  passion  for  music,  was  something  of  a  bibliophile. 
Prior  has  recorded  his  praise  in  verse — 

In  Greece  or  Rome  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dork  a  sphere — 
and  his  likeness  is  preserved  to  us  on  the  canvas  of  Woolaston. 
Walpole,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  says  that  the  opinions 
concerning  him  were  various,  "Some  thought  his  musical  assembly 
only  a  cover  for  seditious  meetings ;  others,  for  magical  purposes. 
He  was  taken  for  an  atheist,  a  presbyterian,  a  Jesuit."  This  club 
continued  to  meet  on  Thursdays  for  nearly  forty  years.  Admission 
was  for  some  time  free,  but  eventually,  as  Walpole  records,  "  the 
subscription  was  ten  shillings  a  year,  Britton  found  the  instruments, 
and  they  had  coffee  at  a  penny  the  dish." 

Thoresby,  writing  in  the  year  1711,  informs  us  that  on  his  way 
home  one  day,  he  "  called  at  Mr.  Britton's,  the  noted  small-coa!  man," 
and  there  beard  "a  noble  concert  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental 
— the  best  in  town,  to  which  most  foreigners  of  distinction  for  the 
fiincy  of  it  occasionallv  re£oit." 
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Music-lovers,  however,  at  this  period  weie  not  entiidy  depen- 
dent on  the  aiterprise  of  Briuon.  The  concerts  set  oa  foot  by 
Talbot  Young,  at  the  sign  of  the  *'  Dolphin  and  Crown,"  in  St  Ftail's 
Cliurchyard— then  a  celebrated  haunt  of  musicians — soon  attained 
a  considerable  popularity.  Later  on  they  were  held  at  die  **  Casde 
Inn,"  Paternoster  Row — once  an  ordinary  kept  by  Tarlton,  the  ode- 
biated  comedian  of  the  reign  of  Queen  ElizabedL  The  house  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  on  a  laiger  scale,  when  its 
great  room,  handsomely  decorated,  was  used  for  concerts.  Here^  as 
Sir  John  Hawkins  tells  us,  *' auditors  as  weU  as  performers  were 
admitted  subscribers,  and  tickets  were  delivered  out  to  the  memben 
in  rotation  for  the  admission  of  ladies."  At  times  th^  hired  seoHid- 
rate  singers  from  the  operas — this  form  of  entertainment  hariif 
dowly  but  surely  gained  a  footing  in  this  country. 

Concerts  given  by  Italians  were  fairly  frequent  at  the  close  of  die 
seventeenth  century,  the  newspapers  of  the  period  containing  manj 
advertisements  reb^g  to  them.  Thus,  in  1692,  the  Ltmdan  GcMtik 
informs  the  public  that  *'the  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately  come  over  that 
is  so  fiunous  for  her  singing),  though  it  has  been  repeated  diat  she 
will  sing  no  more  in  the  consort  at  York  Buildings,  yet  this  is  to  give 
notice  that  next  Tuesday,  January  loth,  she  will  sing  ther^  and  so 
.continue  during  the  season."  York  Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  was  a 
favourite  spot  for  the  holding  of  concerts,  and  was  only  rivalled  by 
Hickford's  Dancing  School,  in  James  Street,  Haymarket,  an  establish- 
ment largely  patronised  by  the  fashionable  world.  The  following  yearwe 
find  Signer  Tosi  calling  attention  to  his  "  consort  of  musick  in  Charles 
Street,  in  Covent  Garden,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  evening." 

The  year  17 10  is  a  famous  one  in  the  history  of  English  music, 
for  it  not  only  saw  the  founding  of  the  "Academy  of  Ancient  Music," 
but  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Handel,  the  forerunner  of  the  many 
famous  foreign  composers  and  performers  who  have  nowhere  found 
a  warmer  welcome  than  in  this  country.  "  Rinaldo,"  his  earb'est 
opera,  was  produced  during  the  following  year.  The  Academy, 
which  grew  out  of  an  association  formed  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor" 
Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  was  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Pepusch,  who  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
later  on  married  the  celebrated  singer,  Margarita  de  TEpine.  It  is 
not  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  most  of  the  best  music  of 
the  period  was  Church  music,  or  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church,  to  find  the  members  of  the  Academy  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.     For  eighty  years  or  so  this  institution  pursued  its 
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somewhat  chequered  existence.  Handel's  "  Esther,"  which  had 
been  composed  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  Chapel  at  Cannons,  was 
performed  by  this  society  during  Lent,  and  its  success  led  lo  the 
custom  of  performing  oratorios  regularly  during  that  season.  The 
author  of  the  "  Messiah  "  was  the  first  to  introduce  organ  concerts 
into  England,  and  in  many  ways  gave  a  much-needed  stimulus  to 
the  taste  for  sacred  music.  The  programme  of  a  concert  given  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  May,  1711,  for  [he  benefit  of  Signor  Carbonelli,  a 
celebrated  violin  player  brought  over  to  this  country  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  performances  in  \ogue  in 
the  days  of  the  First  George.  The  programme  was  divided  into 
three  acts,  or  parts  as  we  should  now  call  them,  the  first  of  which 
consisted  of  "a  new  concerto  for  two  trumpets,  composed  and  per- 
formed by  Greno  and  others,  and  a  concerto  by  Signor  CarbonelU," 
In  the  second  act  was  to  be  found  "  a  concerto  with  two  hautbois 
and  two  llutes,"  as  well  as  "a  concerto  on  the  base  violin,  by  Pippo." 
The  third  part  included  "a  solo  on  the  arch-lute,"  by  Signor  Vebar, 
and  "  a  new  concerto  on  the  little  flute,"  together  with  "  a  concerto  on 
two  trum[>ets,  by  Grano  and  others  "  in  conclusion.  Each  act  also 
contained,  by  way  of  variety,  a  song  by  ^frs.  Barbier.  Carbonelli, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Corelli. 

Besides  formal  concerts  a  feast  of  music  during  the  summer 
months  was  provided  at  the  various  open-air  resorts.  As  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Mr.  Pepys,  Vauxhall  was  known  to  fame,  and  mighty 
diverting  it  seemed  to  him  to  hear  the  nightingale  and  other  birds 
mingling  their  strains  with  those  of  the  fiddlers  and  harpists,  while 
the  fine  folk  laughed  and  strolled  about.  Among  the  numerous 
associations  of  this  spot,  which  seemed  an  earthly  paradise  to  our 
forefathers,  those  connected  with  music  and  song  are  not  the  least 
interesting.  For  these  gardens  Dr.  Amc,  the  author  of  "  Rule 
Britannia  "  and  "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks,"  composed  many  a  song, 
some  excellently  interpreted  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated  singer.  Miss 
Young,  Others  were  first  heard  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Lowe,  who 
rendered  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  and  "  Blow,  Blow,  thou 
Winter  Wind,"  better  than  even  Beard.  While  Handel  was  pro- 
ducing his  numerous  operas  and  oratorios,  Vauxhall — or  Spring 
Gardens,  as  it  was  then  styled— was  at  the  height  of  its  tame,  and 
was  often  reached  by  water  from  l\'hitehall  Stairs.  Marylebone 
Gardens  were  also  popular,  while  in  May,  174a,  Ranelagh  was  opened 
■  evening  concerts  with  Festing  as  leader  of  the  band.  Here 
■*"  ""-^t  singers  of  the  day,  in  the  person  of  John 
&  in  llie  "  Uessiab," 
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'^  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  other  works.  Dibdin  consiiJered  htm,  taken 
altogether,  as  the  best  English  singer.  On  the  stage  his  fame 
equalled  that  won  on  tlic  concert  platrorm,  the  character  in  which  be 
appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  being  Macheath  in  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera."  The  principal  hdy  vocalist,  who  also  excelled  in  ontorio^ 
vas  Guilia  Frasi,  whose  portrait  is  sketched  by  Dr.  Bumey  :  "  Young 
and  interesting  in  peison,  with  a  sweet  clear  voice  and  a  smooth 
chaste  style  of  singing."  Her  application  and  diligence,  however, 
seem  to  have  left  something  to  desire,  for  the  story  goes  that  Haodd, 
on  bearing  that  she  inteniJeil  to  study  hard,  and  learn  thorotjgh-bu^ 
exclaimed,  "Ah!  vaat  may  we  not  expect?"  Meanwhile,  Ms. 
Comelys  drew  the  world  of  fashion  to  her  Assembly  Rooms  in  Soiio 
Square.  In  February,  1764,  we  find  her  announcing  "a  gracd 
ctXKsrt  of  vocal  and  instrumental  niusic."  Many  others  wete  sub- 
seqaeotly  hdd  here,  in  addition  to  balls  and  other  entertainmeno. 
Two  years  later  she  secured  two  excellent  musicians.  Bach  and  Abel 
to  direct  her  concerts,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  btr 
•ociety  nights  were  so  well  attended  that  she  was  obliged  to  nub 
a  new  door  in  Soho  Square.  This  period  is  one  of  considenUc 
interest  in  the  annals  of  London  music,  as  witnessing  the  aniialoi 
the  future  composer  of  "  Don  Gio^'anni."  Four  years  had  d^aed 
from  the  death  of  Hardd,  when  the  Infant  prodigies,  AA'oUgai^urf 
Marianne,  accompanied  by  thdr  father  I.eopold,  arrived  in  fe 
capital  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Cecil  Court,  St,  Martin's  Unt 
The  king's  birthday,  June  5,  1764,  was  considered  an  auspdoB 
-occasion  for  the  first  introduction  of  the  joung  composer  and  bis 
sister  to  the  public — their  previous  appearances  having  been  naik 
at  Court.  The  notice  in  the  Puhtic  Advertiser  informs  us  thU  '« 
the  Great  Room  in  Spring  Garden,  near  Si.  James's  Park,  Tutsii.ti 
June  5,  will  be  performed,  a  grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrametiai 
music  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Mozart  of  eleven,  and  Master  MonC 
of  seven  years  of  age,  I'rodigies  of  Nature."  This  venture  w 
attended  with  success,  and  in  the  same  month  Wolfgang  plitol 
pieces  of  his  own  composition  for  t!ie  benefit  of  a  "  Public  osefcl 
charily,"  at  a  concert  given  at  Ranclagh. 

The  limes,  however,  were  not  propitious  for  artistic  enteiprad 
In  January  of  the  new  year  the  king  was  seized  with  an  akraoi 
illness  which  lasted  to  the  beginning  of  April,  in  additictn  to  iW 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  discontented,  with  the  result  that,  fc 
three  days  during  May,  London  was  in  the  hands  of  a  riotous  vA 
Owing  to  these  unpropitious  circumstances,  a  concert  given  by  tl 
Moiaits  0.1  YWcVloT^^  (ixtw.  Coom^  in  Brewer  Street,  met  wiAIl 
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icouragement.  From  this  time  the  father  imiled  the  public  to  test 
itiie  youthful  prodigies  in  private  every  day  from  one  to  three  o'clock 
his  lodgings,  in  Thrift  (that  is  the  present  Frith)  Street,  Soho.  Tlie 
lUJt  of  this  appeal,  however,  not  being  entirely  satisfactorj-,  they 
led  to  the  City  and  tried  the  "Swan  and  Hoop  "Tavern,  in  Corn- 
all,  the  price  of  admission  being  reduced  to  half  a  crown  each 
rson.  Before  leaving  the  capital,  the  Mozaris  visited  the  British 
useum,  to  which  Wolfgang  presented  his  six  published  sonatas  and 
manuscript  madrigal,  entitled  "  God  is  our  Refuge."  For  these  six 
■otiatas,  written  for  the  harpsichord  with  accompaniment  for  the 
violin  or  German  flute,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Charlotte,  the  young 
composer  had  received  a  sum  of  fifty  guineas.  In  July,  1765,  the 
family  left  London  en  route  for  The  Hague,  their  visit  having  produced 
little  effect  save  that  of  interesting  musical  amateurs  such  as  Daines 
Barrington.  The  young  ^V■olfgang  had  been  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  many  years  were  to  lapse  before  his  music  appeared  almost  as  a 
revelation  to  musicians  in  this  country.  A  fashionable  singer  of  this 
period  was  Tenducci,  a  friend  of  the  Mozart  family.  At  Ranelagh 
no  one  was  more  popular,  one  of  his  chief  successes  being  gained 
in  Dr.  Ame's  "  Artaxerxes."  In  company  with  that  composer  he 
travelled  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  while  in  London  received 
enormous  sums  for  his  performances.  Some  years  later  it  had 
become  the  fashion,  according  to  WaJpoIe,  to  go  to  Ranelagh  two 
hours  after  everjthing  was  over.  "  You  may  not  believe  this,"  he 
writes,  "  but  it  is  literal.  The  music  ends  at  ten  and  the  company 
go  at  twelve."  This  practice  induced  the  authorities  to  fix  the  com- 
mencement of  the  concert  at  a  later  hour  than  before.  At  this  time 
the  more  serious  side  of  music  was  by  no  means  neglected,  as  we 
gather  from  the  establishment  of  the  "  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  " 
on  the  lines  originally  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Until  the 
close  of  the  century  its  concerts  were  held  in  rooms  in  Tottenham 
Street,  on  the  site  of  the  future  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  For 
several  years  they  were  held  in  the  concert-room  of  the  Opera  House, 
and  were  finally  regulariy  given  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  For 
«ome  time  this  establishment— now  a  club— had  been  managed  by 
Sir  John  Gallini,  the  Court  dancing -master,  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that 
of  Mrs,  Cornelys,  Masquerades,  "  festinos  "  assemblies,  and  so  forth 
alternated  with  more  serious  musical  productions.  The  opening  of 
these  rooms,  which  were  in  after  years  to  gather  round  them  so  many 
musical  associations,  was  inaugurated  by  a  concert  given  by  Charles 
Abel  and  John  Christian  Bach,  a  son  of  the  ioeat  master  of  counter- 
pOioL'  Abel  was  chambei-m 
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Gainsborough  has  painted  him  playing  on  his  DAVOUfite  instmineat, 
the  viol-da-gamba.  King  George  III.  was  often  present  in  Hanover 
Square  and  extended  the  royal  patronage  to  the  ancient  concerts, 
writing  out  the  programmes  of  the  performances  occasionally  with  his 
own  hand  The  Queen  is  said  to  have  had  a  chamber  added  to  the 
side  of  the  Great  Saloon,  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
Tea  Room,  its  large  gilt  looking-glass  being  a  royal  gift  The  pieces 
performed  at  these  concerts  were  obliged  to  be  at  least  five-and- 
twenty  years  old,  all  modem  music  being  thus  rigorously  excluded. 
Out  of  the  efforts  of  this  society  the  £unous  Handel  Conmiemoration 
of  the  year  1789  was  successfully  started.  Many  favourite  singers 
appeared  at  these  performances,  such  as  Mrs.  Billington,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Weichsel,  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  vocalists  at 
Vauxhall,  and  Madame  Mara,  who  sang  Handel's  music  as  no  other 
of  that  day.  During  this  period,  James  Hook  (the  father  of  Theodore 
the  Wit)  was  organist  at  Vauxhall,  and  in  his  time,  which  lasted  hx 
into  the  present  century,  a  wonderful  succession  of  singers  appeared 
at  the  gardens,  including  Mrs.  Dickons,  who,  as  Miss  Poole,  when 
only  six  years  of  age,  had  played  Handel's  concertos,  and  Mrs.  Bland, 
unrivalled  in  her  rendering  of  ballads.  Then  there  was  Charies 
Iix:ledon,  the  ex-man-of-war's  man,  who  excelled  in  *'  Black-eye'd 
Susan  "  and  "  The  Storm,"  which  he  sang  in  character  as  a  sailor. 
He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  awkward  in  manner  and  not  free 
from  vulgarity,  according  to  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  who,  after  meeting 
him  one  day  on  a  coach,  wrote  :  **  Just  the  man  I  should  have 
expected— seven  rings  on  his  fingers,  five  seals  on  his  watch-chain, 
and  a  gold  snuff-box."  The  interest  of  the  history  of  London  music 
now  centres  to  a  great  extent  in  the  visit  of  Haydn. 

The  recently-established  professional  concerts  were  in  need  of  a 
conductor  of  note,  and  Wilhelm  Cramer,  the  violinist,  who  had 
attained  considerable  fame  in  this  country  as  head  of  the  king's  band 
and  leader  of  the  opera,  bethought  him  of  Haydn,  and  wrote  to 
engage  him  at  any  cost.  After  various  abortive  efforts  to  win  the 
composer  from  the  comfortable  retreat  of  Esterhdz,  he  was  at  length 
pursuaded  by  the  musician  Salomon  to  visit  London.  On  his  arrival 
he  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Bland's,  the  music  publisher,  at  No.  45 
Holborn,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  rooms  prepared  for  him  at 
No.  18  Great  Pulteney  Street,  the  residence  of  Salomon.  Near  here, 
at  Messrs.  Broadwood's,  is  shown  a  room  in  which  Haydn  used  to 
retire  to  compose.  At  Salomon's  he  would  appear  to  have  appreciated 
the  arrangements  made  for  his  comfort,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
cuisine^  7?h\ch  was  under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  chef.  We  find  him, 
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iwever,  complaining  of  the  late  hour  at  which  Ijindoners  dined, 
lOugh  to  us  six  o'clock  miglit  seem  uncomfortably  early.  In  March, 
1791,  he  conducted  the  first  of  Salomon's  concerts  at  the  rooms  in 
iHanover  Square,  and  in  this  and  the  following  year  he  brought  out 
i  first  six  of  his  Grand  Symphonies.  For  many  yeare  Salomon  was 
lOng  the  foremost  musicians  in  the  metropolis.  During  Mara's 
first  season  in  London  he  conducted  and  played  solos  at  all  her 
concerts.  The  Morning  Chronicle  called  him  a  genius,  and  asked 
whose  violin  playing  approached  nearer  the  human  voice  ?  When 
an  old  man  he  was  still  full  of  enterprise,  and  took  great  interest  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society,  Great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  series  of 
concerts.  Madame  Storace  sang,  while  Salomon  led  the  orchestra  as 
first  violin  and  Haydn  presided  at  the  pianoforte.  From  Great 
Pulteney  Street,  which  perhapswas  too  noisy  for  one  of  his  quiet  loving 
disposition,  the  great  composer  removed  to  a  house  in  Lisson  Grove, 
then,  true  to  its  name,  a  country  spot  not  too  near  to  the  town  and 
yet  not  quite  beyond  it.  Here  he  kept  up  an  intimate  nssociation 
with  his  many  friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Burney,  who  had 
greeted  his  arrival  with  a  poem,  and  the  young  J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in 
after  years  assisted  in  establishing  the  Phillurmonic  Society.  Space 
would  not  permit  to  speak  of  the  numerous  festivities  attended  by 
Haydn,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Handel  Feslival,  when 
a  thousand  or  more  persons  were  present.  Seated  near  the  Royal 
Box,  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  singing  of  Mara  and  Storace,  and  as 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "  Messiah  "  burst  forth,  he  is  reported 
to  have  wept  as  a  child,  exclaiming  "  He  is  Master  of  us  all."  Full 
State  was  observed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Gatettttr  announced 
that  ladies  would  not  be  admitted  in  hats,  and  were  particularly  re- 
C]uested  to  come  without  feathers  and  with  very  small  hoops,  if  any. 
We  next  hear  of  flying  visits  paid  to  the  country,  and  a  stay  at  Oxford 
during  the  Commemoration,  when  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  was  conferred  on  him  at  the  instance  of  his  ever-faithfu!  friend 
Burney.  In  November  he  attended  two  Guildhall  banquets  given  by 
the  departing  and  incoming  Lord  Mayors,  and  has  left  in  his  diary 
an  account  of  his  impression  of  them— the  heat,  the  smell  of  the 
lamps,  and  the  conviviality  of  the  male  guests,  who  sat  about  in  the 
ball-room  drinking,  singing,  waving  their  glasses,  and  shouting 
"  Hurrah!  "  without  intermission  all  through  the  night.  At  this  time 
he  also  witnessed  a  perfornnance  of  marionettes  at  the  small,  but 
elegant.  Fantoccini  Theatre,  belonging  to  Lord  Barrjnicre,  in 
'    ivile  Row.  '   ^""**    Esterbdzy, 
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be  was  no  doubt  interested  in  this  species  of  entemlnment, 
with  which  he  was  familiar  at  honne.  ^^'c  next  find  him  \-isiting  the 
Duke  of  YoA  at  Oatlands,  and  bearing  away  with  him  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  young  Duchess,  who  Ijefore  her  marriage  had  been 
a  Friocess  of  Pnissia.  During  his  stay  Hopimer  painted  the  portnit 
of  him  which  is  now  at  Hampton  Court.  On  his  tettim  from  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Cambridge,  his  services  woe  in  frequent  demand 
at  concerts.  Among  others  he  conducted  some  given  bj  Baithdemoo, 
who  had  some  years  previously  led  the  bond  at  Marylebone  Gardens, 
idien  Miss  Catley  was  delighting  her  auditors  with  her  rendering  of 
bfii"H«  During  this  period  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  Haydo 
in  royal  circles ;  he  attended  several  Court  balls,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wale*  had  been  present  at  the  second  concert  of  the  Salomon  seiitt 
His  more  intimate  friends  included  the  Bartolom  bmily  and  Jolm 
Hunter,  the  surgeon.  The  wife  of  the  latter  had  musical  tastes,  and 
at  her  receptions  in  Leicester  Fields  the  German  composer  most 
have  met  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of 
art  To  this  lady  he  dedicated  a  series  of  canionets,  for  which  ^ 
had  written  the  words.  The  youi^er  Bartolozri  was  devoted  to 
music,  and  this  was  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  composer 
and  the  father  of  the  lady  who  was  destined  to  chana  the  town  for 
long  as  the  wife  of  Armand  Vestris,  the  dancer  and  ballet-master  of 
the  King's  Theatre.  To  the  wife  of  the  elder  Bartolozzi,  the  cele- 
brated engraver,  Haydn  dedicated  some  of  his  compositions.  In 
June,  1 791,  with  the  end  of  the  London  season,  Haydn  brought  his 
first  visit  to  this  country  to  a  dose,  and  returned  to  Vienna.  A  little 
more  than  eighteen  months  were  lo  elapse  before  his  return  for  the 
last  time  to  our  shores.  Meanwhile,  the  attempt  of  the  directors  of 
the  professional  concerts  10  create  a  rivalry  between  Haydn  and  his 
favourite  pupil  Pleyel  missed  its  mark,  the  author  of  the  "  Creation  " 
being  present  at  the  first  of  his  pupil's  concerts,  when  the  programme 
included  one  of  his  own  symphonies  as  well  as  one  by  his  pupil.  At 
this  time  the 'Academy  of  .\ncient  Music,  which  was  somewhat  of  a 
survival  from  the  past,  closed  its  career,  while  a  series  of  vocal 
concerts  were  set  on  foot  by  Samuel  Harrison  and  Charles  Knyvett, 
On  Haydn's  return  to  London,  Salomon's  concerts  were  still  being 
held,  but  under  a  new  name — the  National  School  of  Music — in  the 
King's  Concert  Room,  recently  added  lo  the  King's  Theatre.  Here 
Haydn  conducted  his  own  symphonies,  the  "  Surprise "  being  a 
special  favourite.  He  was  once  again  frequently  at  the  Queen's 
concerts  at  Buckingham  House,  and  attended  at  Carlton  House  as 
many  as  twenty-six  times.    The  Prince  of  Wales  often  took  part  in 
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the  orchestra  on  these  occasions,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
played  the  viola  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  violin. 

Though  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  well  be  drawn,  the  earlier 
period  of  the  history  of  concerts  in  the  metropolis  may  be  said  to 
have  already  come  to  a  close.  Good  music  was  no  longer  a  luxury 
for  the  rich  alone.  With  the  increase  of  population,  wealth  had  become 
more  widely  diffused,  and  a  large  middle  class  had  grown  up.  In 
subsequent  years  the  composers  and  musicians,  who  flocked  to  this 
country  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  found  no  audiences  more  appre- 
ciative than  those  of  London,  and  in  no  capital  were  their  efforts  more 
handsomely  rewarded.  As  Haydn  remarked  with  regard  to  a  concert 
given  for  his  benefit  during  his  second  visit,  *'  It  is  only  in  England 
that  one  can  make  4,000  gulden  (^400)  in  one  evening."  And  in 
later  years,  Mendelssohn,  even  amid  the  genial  surroundings  of 
Naples,  could  write  of  his  "  smoky  nest "  in  Great  Portland  Street 
with  affection,  "  fated  to  be  now  and  ever  my  favourite  residence — 
my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  it."  The  love  of  concerted  music 
had  become  as  firmly  established  as  had  that  of  oratorio,  and  with 
the  broadening  of  artistic  sympathies  this  form  of  entertainment, 
started  so  tentatively  by  Banister,  has  been  destined  to  win  an  ever 
greater  measure  of  popular  favour, 

GERALD  p.   GORDONf 
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MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF. 

Es  giebt  problemadsdie  Nmturen,  die  keiiier  Lage  gewmcfasoi  sad  in  der  sie 
iicli  be6nden,  imd  denen  keine  genug  that  Dinns  enstdit  der  imgdieiire  Vl^der* 
•Ueit,  der  das  Leben  ofane  Gemui  yerzdirt — GcfiTRB. 

MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF,  like  that  wfld  boise  which  gaire 
Maieppa  so  rough  a  ride,  was  a  ^'Tartar  tA  the  Ukraine 
faveed.''  She  was  a  thorough  Russian,  but  upon  her  strong  hdioni 
and  inherited  qualities  were  superimposed  Frendi  culture  and  in- 
teasdy  modem  feeling.  Bom  at  Poltava,  November  ir,  1860^  die 
died  in  Paris,  October  31, 1884.  Her  &ther  was  a  married  Lolbario 
a  oonnubial  Ranger.  Her  mother  was  beautiful,  bugr,  afieclionate^ 
kind ;  but  had  to  separate  from  an  unendurable  husband,  and  to 
take  refuge  with  her  father,  the  grand&ther  of  little  Marie^  who^  afl 
through  her  childhood  and  her  youth — she  had  no  more  of  life  than 
youth — was  spoiled  and  pelted  by  grandparents,  by  mother,  and  by 
aunt  The  child,  softly  beautiful  and  rarely  gifted,  grew  up  as  a 
little  despot  over  loving  relations,  who  were  her  inferiors  in  talent, 
in  charm,  in  force  of  will,  and  strength  of  character.  That  strange, 
complex  character  of  hers  unfolded  itself  in  weakness  and  in  force, 
and  forms  a  subject  well  worthy  of  study  and  of  analysis.  From  a 
very  early  age  Marie  commenced  a  diary,  which  contains,  perhaps, 
more  Dichtung  than  Wahrhcit^  but  which,  as  it  is  possible  to  attain 
to  a  perception  of  the  truth  through  conscious  and  unconscious  per- 
version of  fact,  presents  us  with  a  strange  bizarre  record  of  a  short, 
sad,  many-sided  life  of  singular  complexity  and  of  morbid  interest 
Her  character  is  not  admirable,  or  even  lovable  ;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, highly  interesting.  The  one  key-note  which  dominates  all  the 
harmony  and  all  the  discord  is  a  strain  of  diseased  egotism  and 
esurient  vanity.  Her  whole  life  is  overshadowed  by  a  colossal  dae- 
monic Ego^  which  prompts  and  warps  action,  which  poisons  and 
depraves  feeling,  which  renders  success  abortive,  love  a  purgatory, 
and  religion  a  mockery.  Her  temperament  was  perfervid,  violent 
rather  than  strong.  She  was  passionate  rather  than  petulant ;  and, 
while  full  of  ardent  impulse,  was  coldly  calculating.     Her  tempera- 


ment  created  the  dark  sliadows  which  fell  so  early  and  so  deeply 
round  her  young  and  fevered  life.  She  was  self- tor  luring,  self- 
consuming.  Self  appears  in  every  trait  of  character,  but  she  wholly 
lacked  self-control.  She  vibrated  with  emotions,  sensations,  ambiitons, 
longings,  dreams,  but  she  was  absolutely  destitute  of  altruisms  ;  she 
was  not  affectionate  or  lender,  and  felt  but  litde  love  of  or  cnre  for 
Others.  Her  brother  Paul  would  seem  to  have  been  a  verj'  common- 
place individual.  Marie  was  keen,  eager,  full  of  vitalism  and  desire, 
but  had  no  patience,  resignation,  humility.  She  was  so  adorably 
clever  that  she  could  hardly  be  anything  more  than  clever.  Self  so 
dominated  her  that  her  v.'ays  were  not  ways  of  pleasantness,  or  her 
paths  paths  of  peace.  She  cared  for  happiness  rather  than  for 
blessedness ;  and  the  self-love  which  was  her  motor  shut  her  out 
bom  the  fruition  of  joy.  She  could  not  suffer  and  be  strong.  She 
was  mutinotis,  unsatis&ed,  and  had  no  conception  of  Enttagung. 
Her  ideals  and  requirements  were  essentially  vulgar,  though  veneered 
with  delicacy  and  complected  with  luxury,  elegance,  fashion.  Her 
self-love,  if  not  her  self-conceit,  could  be  easily  as  painfully  wounded ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  she  was  sensitive. 

She  was  always  contented  with  herself,  if  not  always  with  her  lot. 
Deljanl  and  rebellious  from  the  very  intensity  of  her  self-esteem,  and 
longing  for  distinction,  her  passionate,  arri^ant,  eager,  selT-seeking 
nature  impelled  her  by  its  own  impulse,  as  the  racehorses  which  run 
at  the  Roman  carnival  are  urged  forward  by  the  spurs  which  they 
bear  upon  their  backs,  and  apply  by  means  of  their  own  speed.  She 
must,  even  in  her  early  youth,  have  been  a  most  bright,  winning, 
|«apiidous,  whimsical,  and  exquisite  dainty  little  lady,  with  a  physical 
^H^iggBi  half  voluptuous,  half  piquante  ;  with  gay,  clever,  dating  talk, 
^niil>nth  large  grey  eyes  full  of  mischief  and  of  meaning.  A  bom 
'  coquette,  she  pushed  flirution  to  a  fine  art ;  and,  in  order  to  please 
herself,  she  delighted  in  pleasing— that  is,  in  pleasing  men,  for  she 
did  not  greatly  care  for  women.  She  was  elegant,  graceful,  delicately 
and  fastidiously  well  dressed,  and  had  ihe  gift  of  witchery  and  power 
of  irresistible  attraction— though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fuller 
and  larger  knowledge  of  her  character  would  have  deepened  her 
attractions.  There  was  no  shyness,  no  embarrassment,  no  mauvait* 
hontt  in  the  self-possessed,  dangerous  young  charmer.  She  bad  gifts 
of  beauty  and  of  diarm  which  were  fatal— to  bcr^lf  even  more  than 
to  her  lovers.  Vet,  when  she  pleased  to  be  so,  she  must  have  been 
very  pleasant.  She  could  intoxicate  and  subdue,  even  if  she  could 
not  hold  her  adorers.  She  took  pains  to  "  show  o^,"  and  I 
bdUiaPt  in  conversation ;  and  she  understood  well  how  best  to  din 
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ber  personal  allurements.  Her  insincerity  would  not  be  perceptible 
to  ft  too  readily  enslaved  admirer  ;  and  she  had  such  self-command 
that  the  would  never  go  funher  than  her  calculation  desired  to  ga 
She  lived  in  &  whirlpool  of  sham  passions,  but  never  caught  either  a 
noble  man  or  a  noblemaD  by  rank.  Her  tentatiTes  of  ambitioo,  as 
of  lore,  remained  (iitile.    Beatrix  Esmond  bad  the  saiiK  &te. 

Mademcnselle  Marie  has  left  a  diaij,  published  since  her  taAj 
death,  which,  alike  through  genuineness  and  blsity  of  feeling  is  a 
Bingulariy  interesting  self-record.  Through  her  tiudi  and  her  affectr 
tion  we  can  form  to  our  minds  a  tolenbly  onnplete  picture  of  her 
eccentric  and  unhappjr  nature.  She  expresses  bersdf  even  better 
through  writing  than  through  painting.  The  diaiy  starts  with  gnutdi- 
loquent  professions  of  exact  and  absolute  truth  \  but  this  was  a 
quality  which  the  young  lady  did  not  really  possess.  She  is  fon4 
she  says,  of  analysis,  and  tends  to  be  introspective ;  bat  she  heradf 
u  a  problem  to  herself;  and  her  introspection  remains  shallow,  because 
she  cannot  dig  far  down  without  striking  upon  the  adamantine  rock 
of  her  selfish  self.  She  cannot  see  very  much  of  herself  becanx 
there  is  so  much  in  her  that  is  not  real,  and  she  has  not  the  sin^ 
eye.  She  is  capable  of  exaggeration,  but  not  of  comic  ezaggeiatioi^ 
because,  like  most  heartless  and  self-absorbed  peisons,  she  has  but 
little  humour,  and  therefore  never  sees  life  in  large  relations. 

Let  us  let  her  speak  for  herself  through  extracts,  "  I  think  my- 
self too  admirable  for  censure."  "I  am  pretty  as  an  angel,  or  a 
wontan."  "  This  journal  is  the  most  useful  and  instructive  of  all 
books  that  have  been,  are,  or  ever  will  be  written."  "I  consider 
myself  a  treasure  of  whom  no  one  is  worthy  ;  and  those  who  dare 
to  aspire  to  (his  treasure  are  looked  upon  by  me  as  hardly  worthy 
of  pity.      1  consider  myself  a  divinity,  and  can't  conceive   how  a 

man   like   G can    dream   of  pleasing  me,      I    would   hardly 

treat  a  king  as  an  equal,  and  it  is  well.  ...  I  consider  men 
as  a  cat  would  a  mouse."  "  I  would  rather  be  in  society  than 
be  the  first  among  the  world's  celebrities.  A  great  lady,  a 
duchess  ! "  Surely  no  greedy  little  soul  was  ever  more  inflated 
with  vanity,  or  more  inspired  by  the  confused  ambitions  of  a 
disorderly  mind.  Naturally  enough,  mademoiselle,  who  writes  in 
many  varying  moods,  sometimes  contradicts  herself.  Her  chid' 
problems  in  life  arc  herself— and  Fate.  She  is  in  an  attitude  of 
constant  defiance  and  revolt,  blended  with  eager  yearning.  "  I  have 
a  gigantic  imagination,  and,  without  suspecting  it,  am  the  most 
romantic  of  women."  Oh,  mademoiselle,  how  you  do  love  to  pose  I 
how  you  desire  to  produce  effect!     "  The  matchless  fairness  of  my 
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complexion  is  my  chief  beauty,  I  feel  that  I  am  beautiful,  and 
fancy  that  I  shall  succeed  in  everything."  She  does  not  dislike 
fictitious  grief,  or  object  to  be  sad  for  very  wantonness.  "  I  like  to 
cry,  I  like  to  be  in  despair,  I  like  to  be  sad  and  miserable." 
"  Eagerly  seize  what  you  can  of  life  ,  .  .  nex'er  lose  an  instant  of 
pleasure  ;  lead  an  easy,  exciting,  and  splendid  existence.  .  .  . 
Be  powerful  ;  yes,  powerful !  powerful !  No  matter  how  !  Then 
you  are  feared  and  respected ;  then  you  are  strong,  and  that's  the 
height  of  human  bliss,"  Such  are  some  of  Marie's  ideals.  Hard  as 
her  nature  is,  she  has  soft  moments.  "  I  am  charmed  with  myself. 
My  white  arms  beneath  the  white  wool,  oh,  so  while  !  I  am  pretty." 
"Vanity  !  vanity  !  vanity  !  the  beginning  and  end  of  everything  ;  the 
sole  and  eternal  cause  of  everything."  Later  she  says  of  her  paint- 
ings :  "  I  exhibit  out  of  vanity."  Truly,  this  young  girl  walks  in  a 
vain  shadow.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  her  outrageous 
self-esteem  will  prevent  her  from  attaining  the  success  for  which  she 
pines  and  yearns.  It  was  her  wish  to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  to  fulfil 
every  wish  so  fast  as  it  was  conceived.  She  rages  because  the 
universe  does  not  seem  to  be  created  only  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
desires  ;  and  she  expects  from  Ufe  more  than  life  can  give.  "  I 
swear  that  I  will  become  famous ;  swear  by  the  Gospels,  by  the 
passion  of  Christ,  by  myself."  Then  she  asks  :  "  Why  does  not 
Prince  Orio/r,  who  is  a  widower,  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  me  ?  I 
should  then  be  ambassadress  in  Paris,  almost  Empress."  Her  ideals 
are  of  the  earth  earthy.  Grandiose  as  trivial,  pretentious  as  frivolous, 
the  lovely  young  Russian  has  no  elevation  of  soul,  no  nobleness  even 
in  her  dreams  and  reveries.  Her  thoughts  of  love,  as  of  ambition, 
are  poor  and  slight. 

Speaking  of  herself  as  a  journalist  and  diary-keeper,  she  says, 
self-admiringly,  but  truly,  "  I  do  not  fall  short  for  want  of  fine  terms," 
Like  Madame  Roland,  or  even  like  Nana,  the  sensuous  girl  takes  an 
extreme  and  self-complacent  delight  in  her  own  ph)-sical  beauty. 
"  My  body,  like  that  of  an  antique  goddess,  my  Spanish-looking  hips, 
lay  small,  perfectly -shaped  bosom,  my  feet,  my  hands,  and  my  child- 
like head."  She  poses  gladly  before  a  mirror,  and  records  tliat  she 
spent  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in  looking  at  her  pretty  self  in 
a  glass  ;  and  the  sight  gave  her  real  delight.  In  all  that  she  does  or 
says,  there  is  individualism  so  intense  that  it  attracts  and  holds  us 
greatly.  A  slight  thing  in  very  essence,  she  is  strong  in  her  persot> 
alily.  Her  first  love-dream  occurred  at  Nice,  when  she  was  a  very 
young  girl.  She  did  not  know  him,  but  she  saw,  and  fell  in  lore 
with,  the  English  Duke  of  H .     It  was  not  so  much  his  personal 
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qinlitiei  which  attracted  her,  but  rather  his  position,  hts  wealth — his 
atHety  pride.  He  was  grand  leigntur,  and  an  eligible  f-arii.  This 
nod  passion  laid  strong  hold  upon  the  fantasy  of  the  precocious 
duhl,  who  never  spoke  to  the  duke,  but  worshipped  him  from  afar. 
He  married,  and  her  idle  dream  turned  to  fntitity. 

She  had  a  fine  vcnce,  and  her  first  ait  desire  was  to  be  a  unger— 
rich,  popular,  triumphant,  caiessed.  She  woold  nther  have  been  i 
prima  donna  than  a  prix  de  Home ;  bat  this  dicaDi  of  success  and 
^or7  on  the  lyric  stage  feded  awajr  in  tbe  great  eariy  sorrow  of  the 
ton  of  her  voice.  This  aflUction  drove  her  strongly  into  a  desire  fix 
a  rich  marriage.  In  her  feverish  fimtasy  she  thought  dtat  she  dwnU 
Uke  to  wed  the  Ciar,  with  a  view  to  save  his  throng  and  to  Uesi  hii 
people  ;  bat  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  mademoiselle  cared  so 
mtidi  for  dirone,  or  for  people,  as  she  did  for  ber  seducing  greedy, 
ambitious,  pretty  little  self. 

Marie  reveals  herself  unconsdonsly.  She  is  scarcely  consdom  oi 
Hie  very  essence  of  her  own  character,  of  her  ambition^  of  he 
deaiies ;  but  she  can  depict  that  which  she  believes  that  she  believes 
Sbe  wrote,  too,  in  a  foreign  toi^e — in  French,  not  in  Rnssiaii 
Love,  of  a  soi^  is  about  to  happen  to  Marie  ;  an  amimr,  which  ii 

at  least  more  serious  than  her  fancy  for  the  Duke  of  H ,  is  non 

to  chequer  and  to  colour  her  restless,  feverish  existence,  so  desirous 
of  excitement,  so  anxious  to  dazzle  and  to  subdue.  She  fell  in  love 
— so  far  as  she  could  love — with  one  Pietro,  the  nephew  of  a  cardinal 
in  Rome.  ^Ve  know  well  the  kind  of  young  Italian  that  poor  Pietre 
was.  Well  connected,  profligate,  poor,  passionate,  with  the  romance, 
if  not  with  the  reality  of  passion,  the  unhappy,  slight  boy,  who  could 
say  tender  things,  and  roll  fine  eyes,  was  not  the  man  for  Galway, 
and  failed  to  win  his  capricious,  calculating,  heartless  mistress.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  account  which  we  possess  of  this  love  story,  thf 
Honne  is  painting  the  man  ;  and  the  fair  recorder  is  not  wholly  trust 
worthy.  The  dialogues  which  she  so  cle^-erly  recounts  are  toe 
dramatic  and  too  neat  to  be  quite  convincing.  The  after  bittemes; 
of  her  allusions  to  Pietro  is  so  great  that  she  must,  at  one  time,  havi 
cared  somewhat  for  him.  As  she  depicts  their  love  relations,  sh( 
shows  that  she  was  playing  a  pretty  little  comedy,  but,  in  her  desin 
for  self-exculpation,  she  does  not  see  that  she  paints  herself  as  i 
heartless  coquette.  His  weak,  sensual  nature  was  no  match  for  he 
cool  wary  calculation.  With  her  tongue  she  spoke  doubtfully,  bu: 
she  lured  him  with  her  eyes,  and  flattered  him  with  her  caresses.  Shi 
took  a  luscious  delight  in  playing  with  passion  up  to  the  very  edge  o 
dangci ;  but  she  \ras  so  hard  that  she  could  trust  to  herself  for  safetr 
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.Lovely,  brilliant,  witching,  she  led  the  youth  on,  and  maddened  him 
with  the  hope  of  successful  passion.  She  could  allure  and  inflame, 
and  yet  remain  out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.  She  applies  to 
her  lover  the  effective  Italian  launt  of  being  fisHo  di prtU  ;  she  calls 
him  a  "  wretched  son  of  a  dog  and  a  priest."  "  No,  I  never  loved 
him.  It  was  merely  Ihe  result  of  a  romantic  imagination  in  quest  of 
excitement."  With  her  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
Others,  she  would  noi  lot  him  go,  and  yet  would  not  grant  him  his 
heart's  desire.  It  pleased  her  to  be  tyrannical  and  despotic.  Pietro 
was  sceptical,  but  superstitious  ;  priest-ridden,  but  not  religious.  "  I 
loved  his  love  of  me,"  confesses  the  cool  enchantress,  revealing  t 
of  the  strangest  qualities  of  her  nature.  She  was  then  sixteen,  but 
in  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  force  of  will,  and  general  development, 
she  was  much  older.  The  lovers  fell  apart ;  perhaps  without  much 
harm  done  to  either ;  but  the  rupture  seemed  to  come  from  the 
gentleman's  side,  and  Marie  was  in  a  fury  of  wounded  self-love,  and 
in  a  terror  of  scandal.  The  report  of  such  a  termination  to  a  violent 
flirtation  might  injure  her  chances  of  ambitious  marriage.  But 
courage,  Marie  I  you  are  magnetic,  and  will  have  other  similar  dis- 
tractions and  amoun.  Still,  the  lady  does,  I  think,  protest  too  much 
when  she  records  her  loathing  of  the  kiss  which  Pietro  planted  upon 
her  not  unwilling  and  charming  lips  when  they  parted  for  ever.  She 
desired  revenge,  and  dreaded  injury  to  her  reputation ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  joy  of  many  a  cigarette  was  spoiled  for  Marie  by 
memories  of  that  abortive  amour.  "A  few  tears  make  me  look 
rather  beautiful  on  the  whole,"  says  the  occasionally  cynically  frank 
lady.  From  Rome  to  Russia  ;  and  her  sketches  of  Russia  and 
Russians  are  unusually  vivid  and  lifelike.  Of  her  father  she  ipvrites  : 
"I  must  accustom  this  man  to  me,  must  make  myself  pleasant  and 
necessary  to  him  ; "  and  she  succeeds  in  her  aim.  She  is  called  in 
Poltava  by  the  pretty  Russian  caressing  name  of  Moussia,  and  she 
.becomes  there  at  once  a  despot  and  a  pet.  She  plays  a  striking 
.part. 

Of  course  tlicrc  are  flirtations  and  passions.  One  of  her  unhappy 
adorers  touches  us  with  a  quite  peculiar  pity.  This  is  an  honest  and 
a  loyal  gentleman,  whom  she  calls  "  Pacha."  He  was  modest,  diffi- 
dent, tender ;  and  I  fancy  him  looking  at  us  with  that  noble  sadness 
which  we  see  in  the  eyes  of  a  stately  and  worthy  dog.  He  met  with 
a  dog's  treatment ;  but  bore  it  in  uncomplaining  silence,  if  with  a 
sore  heart.  The  little  enchantress  led  him  on  to  love  her,  made  him 
love  her,  and  when  he  did  love  her,  repelled  him  with  mocks  and 
taunts.     In  his  modesty  he  scarcely  thought  himself  wort'iy  of  a 
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woman  so  beautiful  and  bright ;  but  he  was  the  truest  admirer  that 
Marie  ever  enchained — and  flouted.  It  is  surely  a  roost  ignobie 
thing  in  a  fair  woman  to  seduce  men  to  worship  her  merely  for  her 
paatime  and  for  her  sport,  and  then  to  dismiss  them,  wounded  and 
abashed ;  but  Nemesis  waited  upon  the  heartless  flirtations  of  the 
ttxt  and  witching  Marie,  for  she  never  succeeded  in  retaining  die 
lore  of  a  trae  man,  or  even  was  successful  in  achieving  a  spiendid 
marriage  of  ambition.  The  hateful  little  creature — for  hateAil  she 
■ometiroes  is — speaking  truth  on  this  subject  says :  "The  mwe  a 
man  sufim  for  love  of  jrou,  the  happier  you  ate."  The  sufierinp  of 
the  "  &een  Man  "  gave  her  real  pleasure;  "  Do  you  notice  " — die 
asks  this  oS  readers  of  her  diary — "  do  you  notice  this  fierce  vsiuty, 
this  eagerness  to  set  down  the  ravages  one  causes  ?  I  am  a  TU^Rr 
coquette — or  rather — no  ;  a  woman,  that's  all."  "I  feel  qtnle 
happy."  The  chapter  of  Marie's  love  is  an  unpleasant  tbem&  She 
loved  herself  too  well  to  be  capable  of  love; 

Again  she  records  :  "  It  is  by  mean  actbg  that  one  rises.  The 
finest  actions  are  done  for  self." 

These  passages  express  her  most  real  convictions.  She,  always 
fond  of  being  talked  alMut,  thrust  herself  upon  the  notice  of  'lector 
Emanuel,  and  the  woman-loving  monarch  was  gracious  to  the 
audacious  but  attractive  little  beauty.  Her  ambition  had  hoped 
much  from  her  fine  voice,  but  when  this  organ  failed  her,  she,  im- 
pelled by  the  parching  thirst  for  renown,  turned  to  painting.  The 
larynx  could  no  longer  serve  her  turn  ;  but  the  little  hand— which 
she  finds  so  fair — was  yet  at  her  command  as  a  winner  of  reputation 
and  "glory."  I  do  not  think  that  she  had  any  real  vocation  for 
painting,  but  she  was  extraordinarily  clever,  and  could  assimilate 
readily.  She  tells  us,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  fond  of  my  art  i 
but  it  was  a  means."  "  If  I  don't  win  fame  quickly  enough  with  my 
painting,  I  shall  kill  myself,  that's  all."  She  did  not  pursue  painting 
in  order  to  give  delight  to  others,  or  even  for  its  sake,  or  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  delight  in  it,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  satisfy  her  own 
selfish  vanity  and  ambition ;  and  yet  any  person  who  gives  some 
strenuous  labour  to  art,  and  strives  to  attain  to  its  triumphs,  becomes 
elevated,  and  transferred  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  a  sphere  of 
abstract  interest,  uplifted  above  mere  self-seeking  or  paltry  objects. 
Marie  became  a  student  in  the  art  school  of  Julian,  and  liked  the 
novelty  of  her  position.  In  a  studio  like  that  of  Julian,  great  favour 
would  be  shown  to  a  pupil  who  was  a  young  lady,  charming  socially 
distinguished,  and  wealthy ;  who  drove  up  to  the  place  (mostly 
rather  late)  in  a  handsome  coufie,  and  who  could  excite  envy  and 
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admiration  by  appearing  in  the  studio  in  the  expensive  and  elegant 
dresses  in  which  she  went  inio  society.  We  soon  find  Julian  and 
Fleury  duly  impressed,  and  dining  frequently  with  Mademoiselle 
Bashkirtseff. 

Their  encouragement  of  the  brilliant  new  pupil  was  sympalhelic, 
but  the  Professor's  praise,  which  was  tolerably  warm,  was  not  always 
Strong  enough  wholly  to  please  a  young  lady  who  had  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  herself.  She  records  complacently  all  the  comphmcnts 
and  praises  that  she  could  obtain  or  extort ;  and  she  seems  to  have 
worked  for  a  time  with  cliaracleristic  hard  energy,  thirsting  all  the 
while  for  what  she  termed  "glory."  "  1  feel  mad  when  I  think  that 
I  may  die  in  obscurity."  Her  art  intercourse  with  Julian  and  with 
Fleury  reminds  us,  not  unpteasingly,  of  ihe  relations  between 
Frances  and  Crimsworth,  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  "  Professor."  The 
artful  little  minx  pretends  to  be  highly  deferential  to  the  masters,  and 
gravely  serious  in  the  pursuit  of  that  art  which,  with  her,  was  merely 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  painters  were  subjugated^as  Marie 
intended  them  to  be. 

Happiness,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  was  probably  im- 
possible to  a  mind  always  fevered  by  vanity  and  disquieted  by  self- 
love  ;  but  )'et  Marie  Bashkirtseff  had,  at  this  time  of  her  life,  many 
causes  of  happiness.  Her  mother  and  aunt  were  devoted  to  her, 
and  all  her  whims  were  law.  She  was  young,  fair,  witty,  clever,  rich. 
She  had  opportunity  and  leisure  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  her  choice. 
She  had  a  good  digestion  and  a  bad  heart ^had  nearly  everything 
wanting  to  her  bliss ;  but  all  her  hfe  was  poisoned  by  ^-anity  and 
conceit,  and  she  had  but  Utile  of  rest  or  of  true  joy.  Her  Ego 
obscured  her  prospect  of  happiness.  How  many  other  art  students, 
perhaps  of  greater  talent,  were  lonely,  poor,  miserable,  gaining  no 
patrons  by  means  of  beauty,  wealth,  or  charm,  and  struggling 
onward  through  depression  and  dispiritment,  hoping  against  hope, 
and  modestly  trusting  only  to  merit  and  to  work,  Marie  never 
thinks  of  these.  Self-absorbed,  it  was  not  her  way  to  think  of  the 
sorrows  or  difficulties  of  others. 

And  now  our  fair  false  heroine  is  embarked  in  a  new  activity,  in 
a  pursuit  which  may  absorb,  and  so  tend  to  cure  one  sicit  of  self- 
love.  Oh,  the  fire  and  Ihe  fever  !  the  alternations  of  ecstasy  and 
despair  which  agiLile  the  soul  of  Marie  !  She  has  her  disappoint- 
ments, her  depressions  ;  but  then  also  she  has  her  triumphs  and  her 
|oys.  She  wants  patience  to  finish  her  work.  She  would  like  to 
:gin  twenty  things  at  once,  and  to  complete  them  all  very  quickly, 
le  has  talent,  bright  intelligence,  anrf  niilrV  nhMwation.  She  can 
?0L.  ccLxxx.    sa 
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comprehend  readfly  and  apprehend  iapidly»  and  die  is  divided 
between  hopes  and  fearsi  between  bright  ecstasy  and  dark  doubt* 
Ptunting  is  not  an  easy  thing,  and  even  genius  needs  genidne  kbour. 
She  tends  to  the  naturalistic,  to  the  realistic  in  art  It  is  significant 
that  her  favourite  author  is  Bakac,  while  2k>la  perhaps  is  second  in 
her  estimation*  She  complains  of  her  "  violence  of  artistic  emotion." 
Indeed,  all  her  feelings  and  longings  were  violent  She  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  *'  the  execution  is  everything."  •  •  •  ''  But  the  senti* 
ment,  don't  you  see,  is  in  the  workmanship,  in  the  poetry  of  the 
execution,  in  the  charm  of  the  brush."  Bastien  Lepage  becomes  her 
idol,  and  influences  her  ideas  and  her  wcHrk.  It  is  not  probable  that 
she  was  very  lovable  to  the  other  pui^ls  in  the  studia  With  her 
icom  of  poverty  and  jealousy  of  merit,  she  could  fed  no  affection 
for  her  fellow-workers,  who  were  her  rivals  without  being,  as  she 
thought,  her  equals,  either  personally,  socially,  or  artistically. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  often  gracious  to  the  common  peoiri^ 
because  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  pose  as  a  benevolent  princess,  and  to 
receive  homage ;  and  she  may  have  had  occasional  sunny  moods  in 
the  painting  room,  pleasant  moods  which  would  be  succeeded  by 
fits  of  hauteur  and  leaden-eyed  dislike ;  but  she  would  not  be 
popular  or  really  liked.  To  the  professors  she  would  always  be 
winsome  and  caressing. 

Still,  she  worked,  in  her  febrile,  passionate  way,  but  even  art  did 
not  wholly  detach  her  from  an  old  amusement  Flirtations  went  on 
with  M.  or  N.  "  It  is  amusing  when  you  feel  that  you  are  making 
some  one  love  you."  The  born  coquette  could  not  resist  the  delight  of 
conquest.  She  was  not  in  earnest  in  these  artificial  amours^  but  her 
victims  were  often  seriously  captivated,  and  little  Marie  cared  nothing 
for  their  pangs.  In  her  portrait,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  her 
fascination  of  conscious  charm,  you  notice  the  shallow  hardness  of 
the  speaking  eyes.  From  time  to  time  she  still  contemplated  a 
marriage  of  ambition,  and  as  Paris  did  not  afford  her  suitable  matri- 
monial chances,  she  thought  of  going  to  St.  Petersburg  to  achieve 
there  the  kind  of  alliance  by  which  her  worldly  fantasy  was  allured. 
She  even  envied  the  wife  of  Rothschild.  The  world  was  too  much 
with  her. 

But  her  life  of  painting  brought  her  one  sorrow,  one  sore  trial, 
which  put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  her  peace,  and  nearly  ruined  all 
her  joy  in  art.  Marie  was  proud,  but  it  was  not  true  pride,  since  her 
soul  was  possessed  by  a  mean,  furious  jealousy  of  her  greater  rival, 
Mademoiselle  Breslau.  This  young  lady,  who  has  since  made  her 
mark,  had  few  external  advantages,  but  was  greatly  and  deservedly 
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sticccssful.  She  would  not  seem  to  have  been  beautiful  or  brilliant, 
could  not  compare  with  Marie  in  nil  or  charm  ;  she  was  poor,  and  not 
in  society ;  but  she  had  modest  talent,  she  worked  incessantly  and 
zealously,  and  she  defeated  the  many -advantaged  little  Russian.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  Marie  hated  Mademoiselle 

tBreslau.  In  no  part  of  her  conduct  is  Marie  more  hateful  than  in 
ber  treatment  of  this  successful  rival.  In  her  embittered  envy,  Bash- 
kirtseEf  speaks  of  "that  creature,  Bresbu."  Marie  complains  that 
God  is  cruel  to  her  ;  but  she  forgets  how  cruel  she  is  to  relatives,  to 
lovers,  and  to  rivals.  The  success  of  Breslau  is  wormwood  to  the 
passionate  resentment  of  this  good  little  hater,  who  actually  rejoices 
when  Breslau  produces  a  picture  which  is  less  good  ihan  her  other 
work.  Marie  is  an  odious  little  savage  In  her  relations  with  the  much 
meeker,  more  truly  gifted,  and  more  wisely  industrious  Mademoiselle 
Breslau.     Her  conduct  in  this  respect  is  an  unpleasant  revelation 

tof  Marie's  very  inner  self.  Poor  Marie  !  she  did  so  ardently  desire 
to  be  the  first  pupil,  to  gain  the  first  prize,  to  paint  a  picture  which 
should  create  a  quite  startling  sensation — and  then  that  Sreslau  was 
always  in  her  way,  achieving  the  things  for  which  Marie  strove. 
"  The  very  thought  of  that  girl  makes  me  uncomfortable.  1  feel  her 
to  be  a  force  against  which  I  am  breaking."  One  of  the  most  distinc- 
j  live  features  in  the  character— a  character  so  complex,  and  yet 
reducible  to  such  simple  elements— of  Mademoiselle  Bashkirtseff,  is 
her  religion,  her  relations  to  the  Unseen 

Wit  Einer  ist,  so  ut  sein  Goll ;  and  this  girl's  God  was  merely  an 
omnipotent  machine  who  could  answer  all  her  prayers,  and  grant  her 
all  her  desires.  But  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  one,  and  apparently 
did  not  grant  the  other.  She  is  thrown  into  wondering  an^'er,  into 
enraged  surprise.     "  It  is  I,  God  ;  it  is  1 1  " 

Many  men  have  more  faith  than  they  themselves  fully  know  of ; 
and  perhaps  this  young  lady  may,  in  some  sort,  fall  under  iha* 
category ;  but  she  certainly  is  impious  and  mutinous.  She  is  a  rebel 
against  God.  Her  vain,  flighty  little  soul  is  incapable  of  reverence, 
of  awe,  of  patience,  love  or  trust.  She  chiefiy  cares  for  God  in  order 
to  get  what  she  wants  out  of  Him.  Her  prayer  embodies  only  her 
vanity.  There  is  an  insufferable  levity  and  familiarity  in  her  way  of 
speaking  of  the  Deity.  If  He  will  not  give  her  all  that  she  wants, 
and  give  it  directly,  she  flics  into  sarcastic  rebellion  and  revolt. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  thoughts  abotJt  God,  which  she  has  had  the 
audacity  to  record,  will  best  paint  the  attitude  of  her  soul  towards 
s  Creator.  Her  indignation  is  ?;"  =*'•■  'v  strong  that  few  uiter- 
nces  of  her  unstable  Hei 
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theology  is  lacking  in  fiuth  and  hope :   ''I  do  not  wish  to  preadi 
idigion  out  of  goodness,  but  God  b  a  yaj  coovenient  institotioQ." 
To  pray  ^commits  us  to  nothing  distuibs  nobody.  .  .  .  Whether 
He  exist  or  no»  we  are  absolutdy  bound  to  believe  in  Him,  unless 
we  are  quite  happy,  and  then  we  can  do  without  Him."    **  God  is 
an  invention  whidi  saves  us  from  utter  despair."    ''  I  was  about  to 
swear  before  God,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  He  exists.      If  God 
exists.  He  could  not  be  offended  with  my  doubts,  which  are  only 
an  avowal  of  my  ignonmce."     She  has  been  "a  Ddst,  inth  days 
of  absolute  Atheism.    But  the  religion  of  Christ,  according  to  His 
own  words,  b  very  little  like  your  Catholicism,  or  our  (Russian) 
orthodoxy."     ''A  week  ago  I  gave  i,ooo  francs  to  the  poor,  and 
Heaven  b  rewarding  me  for  my  money."    ''I  am  now  horribfy 
•tiidLen  down— and  stricken  down  with  the  most  refined  crudty." 
''I  am  lost,  I  am  done    for — and    in   what  a    fearful    cage!' 
^  Except  for  my  constant  disrespect  towards  my  family,  who  do  not 
deserve  it,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with."     She  had  to 
apply  a  blister,  which  left  a  stain  upon  her  neck ;  a   stain  whid^ 
iriien  she  was  in  evening  dress,  had  to   be  concealed  beneath  a 
bunch  of  flowers  worn  over  the  right  collar-bone ;  and  thb  apparent^ 
slight  annoyance  provokes  from  thb  presumptuous  and  insolent  sod 
the  frantic  outburst,  '*  God  is  wicked  ! "     Marie,   ungenerous  and 
ungrateful,   did  not  think  of  coupling    thanksgiving   with  request, 
and   she   prayed  amiss.      *'God,  not  being  able  to  give  me  what 
would   render  life  possible  to  me,   gets    out  of  it  by  killing  me," 
Poor  girl  !      But  we  feel  for  her  a  tenderness  which  she  never  felt 
for  anyone,  because  we  know  that,  during  all  this  time  of  struggle 
and  of  defiance,  the  "  shadow  waiting  with  the  keys  "  is  slowly,  but 
surely,   drawing  near  to  the    unhappy   girl,   who,    so  full  of  vivid 
life  and  of  strong  desires,  is  to  die  so  young ;    to  die,  worn  out 
by   the   fret  and    tear  of  emotion    and   of  eager,   but  unsatisfied, 
longing   for  more  than  life   could   give  her.      Of  heredity,  in  her 
case,  we  know  nothing ;    but  consumption  was  slowly  undermining 
her  feverish  existence.      The  body  was  weakening  while  the  mind 
remained  strong  and  active.     Her  capacity  for  striving  for  enjoyment 
could  cease  only  with  life  itself.      She  had  courage,  but  had  little 
fortitude. 

The  tone  and  temper  of  Marie  Bashkirtsefi^s  dealings  with 
Heaven  arc  almost  indefensible,  but  charity  can  perhaps  find  a  faint 
excuse  for  her.  She  was  convinced  that  she  fully  deserved  all  that 
she  asked  for  ;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  pettish  spitefulness  of  her 
attitude  towards  God.     She  never  could  forget  herself,  never  could 
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leap  away  from  her  own  shadow.  Her  tnmnltnoos  egodsm  pro- 
duced a  chronic  state  of  initated  eza^xratioa— of  the  sava  im£i[' 
natio — and  she  felt  deeply  the  diill  of  disappoindoeot  azid  ebe 
bitterness  of  resentmenL  She  had  not  really  modi  iimgirufiirin  aad 
she  had  no  ideality.  Her  theology  was  a  wild,  pgirinraf<r  gaes  at 
the  Inscrutable.  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  cuw.rlig  2=  I! 
Being  that  could  be  hitter  and  di 
if  she  deigned  to  pray,  she  diocdd,  as  a  mar*^  x£  rcnrw,,  be  tssaf 
with  due  consideratioa.  She  tboo^at 
merit,  were  irresistible.     Bet  daose 


led  them  to  doubt  the  e&aqr  of  pczrsr  ifrnfr  be  s  x 
the  first  stone  at  her.    It  has  v^irr^  s  aser  snui  ±ac  -^ 


Powers  hold  the  word  ci  jcr  V  s  2e  2si  amf  tussk  x  it  -2e 
hope.  We  cannot  wbouT  ^Y'l'nM*  Kme  tu-ncaiLLv..  nx  wm  -se 
tone,  but  with  die  angry  depresacc  ^  'iis  xrssac  gnrmrc  ""a^y^^wy- 
young  mind,  which  was  3Z  ooce  dsnecssf  imf  -snsesrc  1^  'tat  isLssot 
of  her  prayexs  :  since  ochsr  zac  sccier  b^us  issps:  ist  ai  unimrarae 
sadness  at  the  sffmro  <Vi/i.yw  ^  a  -■=<?  '^^^  'i^  al  asKzasr *. 
could  no  more  be  r'':rj!«?  Garxcs  ImisK  -vcoes  ^  m  vnar 
of  day  she  wres^kd  wxh  God  31  varies  ?>s^^  JRir  aworc  lii 
those  who  dare  soch  ditjue  rrrrifiiT  iigmL  .  Jxxd: 
and  strife,  the  son  z»':x  2:  flssbm:  wricsefc.*  jferr  2 
and  almost  drsi'tt''l=a  'iiman  "iibh"  xai  ssssi:  «rn  2;,'Tb<:.-:jt  1;' 
Linlathen,  aery  of  arymwr  a±ac  ^grJue  aencs  if  >i#c'  "-rn^ 
there  is  a  God  thai  jov*±  1^  biae  imus^E  l«r  ik  js£  ^jse  txv  7j^ 
poor  undisciplined  Xsr^  ^agya  fHrC 

Meantime  sbe  w?ac  at  jwni  iiil  Vm  vr  -irzrr  r:r^I^.g*rirjt 
and  her  qukk  obKnacaoc — asd  ier  nxinm^  crj^:iz  hrr^j^^ssiir^ — 
she  makes  ooosadsabue  |i  -^'■■** 

But  as  she  increased  iLwr^iae:  OfTRasart  it  vsirti  sue  .-r  '•?^-^v. 
Her  disease  was  rrti'iiHjrrni  mnittrru:  arrt  !!r:i7:«^titf^.  sr^  .*> 
symptom  of  Ltr  c:c:^££zac  wh  a  ^smai  t#sihi*5».  *^a^T  trrtjif  tas^ 
been  a  sore  distrss  is  a  p£  "wn  ^iniii  -sik  -«  t^l.  sr/*;  t*-^-  r  j*-^ 
to  shine  xa  crxntrvk^cn,  Sut  -wa  irj-  -jr  il  2  ti-^-j-  -^  —->..• 
patient ;  and  gTr7.r7  loe  '.«:amft  sorirFt  11  :#rr  lar^-r  *  t .-  .<► 
least,  by  dy-lri^  ?*>=«&  ?»  lagin-:  vfv   n    -^l    h/.    ^-.-  --. 

touched  myse^'  wtisi  I  3mic  if  nr  *m.  '  T^^rT*  »«-rj'  .-sjr-  -  -  <^ 
tears— and  irxseoiei  i&ast  viissL  u  ^  r-V^  Var  s^t  j;/^  f 
her  too  brief  carasz.  w»  sev^  iie  iMnsx  v  rjrji«rr«  h*-  v^t -5  ><^ 
and  we  fed  an  aJnoK  s&nae  pi9  $sr  i#>r  Ti#t  ^^^^s^^rf  l^pr-*  r. 
her  record  «  tSaejf  aeg  jnnn  I«j  ^0s»afi&A  Ha*  1^  :for#ir 
Madame  BashkittK^  4bi  jsafe -•*?  iai  «Mrttf  fir<$.  lie 
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Mint  whose  life  became  a  wflling  sacrifice  to  those  she  loved,  an> 
eqiccially  to  her  niece.  "  1  am  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to  her  [l 
hci  atint]  1  I  even  wonder  how  ii  is  possible  to  make  such  a  ba 
'  Ktnm  for  such  noble  devotion.  It  matters  not  what  I  do,  sb 
Uviabes  nothing  but  care  and  Vdndncss  upon  me.  I  need  not  eve 
Mik  for  anything— she  watches " 

"It  is  said  that  my  manners  are  perfect,"  records  self-please 
lilaiie :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  her  manners  toward  bi 
mother  and  her  aunt  were  quite  elegant. 

And  still  the  deadly  disease  increases.  "  And  then  to  be  aUev  i 
teal  earnest,  to  talk  of  my  death  is  really  interesting.  I  repeat, 
amuses  me."  She  is  not  always  genuine  j  and  she  possesses  bi 
little  softness,  gentleness,  affection. 

By  a  sort  of  mockery  of  fate,  she  achieved  the  posthumoi 
success  of  luving  two  of  her  works  acquired  by  the  Luxemboui; 
but  this  success  came  too  late  lo  cheer  a  life  so  empty  of  the  fruhio 
of  its  strong  desire. 

The  long  exdtement  and  tnain-fennent  of  her  feveted  exialac 
are  waning  now  befiMe  the  numlung  influence  of  weakness,  and  ( 
laming  disease. 

One  more  romance,  one  ttndrtttt,  was  granted  to  her  fiiding  lifl 
which  could  yet  yield  her  one  last  pleasure.  She  had  long  wo 
shipped  Bastien  Lepage  as  a  painter.  He,  too,  was  ill,  and  was  als 
dying  when  fate  brought  him  into  close  intimacy  with  Marie.  \ 
they  had  lived  their  relations  might  have  ripened  into  an  amour;  h. 
the  two  painters  were  stricken  down  almost  together.  For  a  tiffi 
Marie  went  to  see  him  ;  then  she  became  worse,  worse  even  than  h 
was,  and  could  no  longer  go  out.  Then  the  sick  man  was  carried  t 
see  her,  and  the  picture  of  the  meetings  of  (he  dying  painters  is  moi 
pathetic.  The  last  recorded  meeting  showed  strangely  an  instanc 
of  the  lightiiing  before  death — the  last  flicker  of  characteristics  g(HD 
as  deep  as  character. 

Poor  M.-irie  was  even  yet,  in  her  wan  weakness,  caj>able  of 
melancholy  touch  of  coquetry,  and  on  Thursday,  October  16,  iSl 
when  Bastien  Lepage  called  on  her,  on  one  of  the  very  last  occasior 
on  which  they  ever  met,  Marie  "was  dressed  in  a  cloud  of  white  lac 
and  j>lubli,  all  different  shades  of  white;  the  eyes  of  Bastien  Lepaj 
dilated  with  delight.  '  Oh,  if  I  could  only  paint !'  said  he.  'An 
I- — -' "  They  were  lying,  stretched  out  on  cushions  on  easy  chaii 
and  very  close  to  each  other. 

On  October  31,  1884,  Marie  Bashkirtseff  died  at  the  age  < 
twenty-four.     The  rest  is  silence.     \\'&  have  no  record  of  her  h 
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hours,  of  her  parting  thoughts,  of  her  closing  scene.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  learned  how  her  ardent,  unquiet,  unsatisfied  soul 
passed  into  the  Great  Unknown.  No  more  days,  and  no  more 
diary. 

The  story,  told  by  herself,  of  her  short  and  oftentimes  sad  life  is 
morbidly  pathetic — is  fascinating,  if  at  times  repellent;  and  the 
whole  leaves  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  deep  pity  for  bright,  hard, 
gifted,  vain,  clever,  and  charming  Marie  Bashkirtseff;  for  one  who 
lived  so  intensely,  who  neglected  so  much  that  she  possessed  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  she  desired ;  who  disquieted  herself  in  a  vain 
shadow,  who  died  so  young,  and  yet  left  such  ardent  aspirations 
unfulfilled.  The  fitful  fever  of  her  short  life  is  o'er,  but  her  works 
do  follow  her,  obtaining  a  posthumous  recognition  which,  had  it  been 
given  in  her  lifetime,  would  have  yielded  her  some  happiness.  Her 
spiritual  range  did  not  reach  to  blessedness  ;  and  of  real,  calm 
happiness,  even  of  such  happiness  as  may  be  attained  by  mortality, 
her  probkmatische  Natur  was  incapable.  She  had,  and  made  for 
herself,  much  care  and  many  troubles ;  but  her  lot  was  not  altogether 
hard,  and  the  chief  enemy  of  her  peace  was — herself. 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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THE    EMPIRE    OF    THE   AIR. 


IN  the  childhood  of  the  world  the  primitive  hunter,  as  he  painfully 
tracked  his  game  throogh  the  tangled  p^iIn^c^-al  jungle,  must 
have  often  envied  the  ease  with  nbich  the  biid  of  prey,  having  first 
nuked  his  booty  from  alar,  swooped  down  upon  it,  cleaving  the 
tax  with  powerful  pinions,  heedless  of  the  obstacles  which  he^ 
dttined  to  the  eaith  by  his  slon'  mode  of  locomotion,  had  to  sur 
mount  by  the  expenditure  of  much  toil.  In  the  course  of  lime, 
as  the  hunter  learned  his  ait,  his  cunningly- winged  arrow  or  deftly- 
thrown  sling-stone  could  bring  down  the  fleelest -winged  bird  ;  bul 
even  thus  aided,  his  powers  remained  limited,  while  these  airy  beings 
could  flit  at  will  &r  beyond  his  reach  through  the  boundless  fields  d 
the  air.  The  mechanical  abiliiies  of  primitive  man  never  led  him  so 
br  as  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  anificial  flight,  as  we  may  well 
believe  when  we  consider  that  iven  now,  after  an  infinitude  of  work 
spent  on  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  it  has  not  yet  been  solved 
As  human  culture  slowly  advanced,  men  never  ceased  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  great  air-ocean,  vainly  desiring  to  be  abl« 
to  traverse  it.  The  myth  of  D.tdalus  and  his  escape  from  tbs 
Cretan  labyrinth,  along  "ith  his  son  Icarus,  by  means  of  wings  made 
of  feathers  and  fastened  on  by  wax,  but  evidences  the  attitude  ol 
men  in  all  ages  on  the  subject,  Icarus,  over  bold,  losing  his  life  bj 
soaring  too  near  the  sun,  so  that  the  wax  melled  and  his  wing! 
dropped  off,  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  victim  of  the  aero 
nautic  art,  too  many  of  the  votaries  of  which  have  paid  the  sanu 
penalty  through  their  rashness. 

The  subject  of  the  unconqucrcd  empire  of  ihe  air  has  naturall] 
had  great  fascination  for  imaginative  writvrs.  Nowhere  have  the  grant 
possibilities  of  the  conquest  for  commerce,  tnternnlional  intercourse 
and  general  progress  in  civilisation,  been  more  graphically  describct 
than  by  Tennyson  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  where  (he  prophetic  eye  o 
the  poet  secstheheavenslbegreatbighway  of  commerce,  but  also  see 
them  the  arena  of  dreadful  conflicts,  until  war  itself,  from  its  owi 
terrors,  should  become  impossible.  Though  this,  with  manyanothe 
ideal  of  youth,   has  remained  unfulfilled  after  more  than  half  ; 
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■centur>',  the  foundations  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  are  being 
certainly  laid,  .md  there  is  every  probability  that  the  future,  if  not 
s  very  near  future,  will  bring  the  complete  solution  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  beset  the  work.  The  poet  with  his  wide  generalities 
has,  in  this  case,  been  outstripped  in  picturesqueness  by  the  writers 
of  romance,  who  have,  by  the  nature  of  their  art,  been  able  to  go 
much  more  into  detail.  Jules  Verne,  the  romancist  of  science,  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation  in  more  than  one  of  his 
fascinating  volumes ;  but  in  this  field  he  has  been  far  outdone  by 
a  new  wTiter,  who  has  quite  recently  published  a  series  of  exciting 
romances  which  cover  the  whole  subject.  Starting  with  the  postulate 
ihat  the  crucial  point  has  been  passed,  and  the  necessary  mechanical 
difficulties  of  construction  overcome,  he  has  proceeded  to  show  the 
.-tremendous  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  or  group  of 
individuals  which  first  constructs  an  efficient  aerial  fleeL  Its  owners 
will  have  the  whole  world  at  their  absolute  disposal,  for  its  welfare  or 
its  destruction,  according  to  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  society  which 
they  may  hold.  The  canvas  of  this  writer  is  painted  in  crude  colours ; 
the  aerial  fleets  he  disposes  of  deluge  the  world  with  blood  ;  cata- 
strophe is  piled  on  catastrophe ;  the  end  is  in  one  romance  world-wide 
peace,  in  another  world-wide  war,  but  the  reader  is  spell-bound  while 
these  tremendous  issues  are  being  worked  out  on  a  new  stage,  with 
new  and  startling  effects.  Rising  from  the  perusal  of  these  remark- 
able books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  cry  aloud  to  those  nations 
whose  civilisation  is  not  all  a  sham,  and  urge  them  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  solve  the  outstanding  problem  ;  for  assuredly  it  will  be  solved, 
snd  assuredly  if  it  is  solved  first  by  a  nation  in  which  the  lust  of 
conquest  is  not  dead,  woe  betide  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  such  a  matter  as  the  na\igation  of  the  air,  which  has  long 
occupied  the  minds  of  enterprising  men,  much  has  been  done  in 
various  directions,  To  the  student  of  mechanical  science  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  seeking  to  command  powers  of  locomotion 
through  the  air,  any  more  than  through  the  water.  There  is  some 
analogy  between  the  production  of  motion  through  water  and  through 
air,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  density  of  the  two  fluids  operates 
immensely  to  the  disadvantage  of  (he  would-be  navigator  of  the  air. 
■  Flying  is,  of  course,  the  most  perfect  form  of  aerial  navigation,  and 
there  is  no  more  interesting  study  in  nature  than  that  of  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  that  marvellous  process.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  to  all  appearance  the  development  of  the  art  of  flying 
has  been  much  retarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  balloon.  In  fact, 
with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  which  -^  do 
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'Joseph  Montgolfier,  filled  a  paper  bag  with  heated  air,  which  rose  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  This  preliminary  success  was  rapidly 
followed  up,  and  they  gradually  increased  the  size  of  the  balloons 
experimented  with,  until  they  were  so  satisfied  with  their  progress 
that,  in  1783,  they  gave  a  public  exhibition,  sending  up  a  linen 
balloon,  105  feet  in  circumference,  which  was  inflated  over  a  fire 
supplied  with  small  bundles  of  chopped  straw.  The  balloon 
succeeded  beyond  their  utmost  expectation,  and  after  rising  to  a 
height  of  over  6,000  feet,  it  descended,  ten  minutes  after,  in  a  field 
ii  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  next  balloon  carried  a  car,  in  which 
were  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  The  success  of  this  further 
experiment  induced  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes 
to  risk  their  lives  by  making  the  first  ascent  in  the  new  and  wonderful 
machine.  Their  balloon,  which  was  forty-five  feet  in  diameter  and 
'seventy-five  feet  high,  and  was  inflated  with  hot  air,  passed  over  Paris, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people,  attaining  an  altitude  of  half 
e  mile.  Ballast  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  employed  in  regulating 
the  ascending  power  of  the  balloon.  This  first  venture  was  followed 
by  others,  and  De  Rozier,  the  first  to  ascend,  was  also  the  first  to 
meet  his  death  in  this  manner,  having  been  killed  with  a  companion 
by  the  burning  of  his  balloon  near  Boulogne. 

Charles,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Paris,  next  took  the 
matter  up.  He  realised  that  heated  air  was  not  a  satisfactory  agent 
for  inflating  balloons,  being  never  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  weight 
of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  He  accordingly  took  up  the  ex- 
periments with  hydrogen  where  Cavallo  had  left  them  off.  Hydrogen, 
being  thirteen  times  lighter  than  air,  oflered  greatly  increased  lifting 
power,  but  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  gas  on  the  large  scale 
necessary  was  both  expensive  and  tedious.  By  ultimately  succeeding 
in  making  a  gas-proof  material,  Charles  produced  the  first  practical 
gas-balloon,  which  ascended  in  December  1783  from  the  Tuileries. 

The  first  aerial  voyage  in  England  was  made  on  September  15, 
1784,  from  the  grounds  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  at 
Finsbury,  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  wondering  spectators,  by  Lunardi. 

During  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  these  first  ventures, 
balloons  have  become  quite  commonplace  affairs,  and  innumerable 
ascents  have  been  made,  both  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure,  and 
also  for  more  serious  purposes.  Scientific  men  early  recognised  in 
the  balloon  a  very  efficient  instrument  of  research,  which  promised 
to  furnish  much  information  regarding  the  meteorological  condition 
'*  much  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  this  direction. 
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Tbe  mmteroiu  £Ualtties  which  have  resulted  from  the  pmsuit  hat-c 
eonidenUy  detncted  from  its  adi-antages,  but  with  increased 
operience  ind  tbe  many  ingenious  devices  now  in  use,  ballooning 
liu  loM  mocit  of  its  dangei,  and  accidents  are  now  comparatively 
fctrnie. 

Tbe  pamdiate  has  proved  a  veiy  important  adjtmct  to  b«nocnin( 
with  respect  to  the  stCrt;  vA  tbe  icnxisut  in  tbe  event  of  his  baDooa 
^frf^r""Bi  tbougfa  it  b«s  come  more  frtquently  inu  promineDoe  m  a 
newis  of  Knsationa]  displ«7S  of  daring,  resulting  too  frequetd^  is 
Atal  accidents.  Tbe  idea  of  tbe  pancbate  is  very  old.  Leooari 
da  Vind,  who  occupied  himself  much  widi  aerial  tiavigatioi^ 
designed  on^  in  1453,  of  pyiamidal  shape,  with  a  base  of  60  feel 
square,  and  capable  of  supporting  ten  perscms.  Vetaniio^  of 
Venice,  reproduced  his  idea  in  1617,  with  various  modificatioos. 
Iat0  in  tbe  same  century  a  convict  escaped  and  fell  safdy  in  the 
mter  by  tbe  aid  of  an  uml»«lU.  Hie  invention  of  the  moden 
ptnchute  is  acoedited  to  Sebastian  Lenonnand,  who,  in  1783,  aboit 
tbe  time  the  balloon  appeared,  threw  himself  bom  tite  tower  of  Ae 
Observatory  dL  Hontpellier  by  tbe  aid  of  a  parachute  of  his  o«a 
devising.  Blancbard,  an  aeronaut  of  repute,  used  to  send  dowi 
from  his  balloon  sheep,  cats,  and  dogs  by  a  parachute  i<x  tbe 
amusement  of  spectators.  Gamerin  first  made  parachutes  of  hige 
dimensions,  capable  of  falling  from  great  heights  and  of  supporting 
a  man.  He  trusted  himself  to  his  apparatus,  and  in  1797  descended 
Aom  an  altitude  of  over  z,ooo  feet.  He  made  the  first  descent  in 
England  in  1802.  In  his  form  of  the  apparatus  the  violent  oscilla- 
tions during  descents  from  great  heights  were  checked  by  having  an 
aperture  at  the  top.  Cocking,  in  1837,  altered  the  shape  of  the 
parachute  to  that  of  an  inverted  lamp  shade,  but  it  crumpled  up^ 
and  he  lost  his  life. 

As  soon  as  balloons  came  into  use,  it  was  seen  that  they  might 
become  of  great  service  in  war  by  enabling  the  dispositions  and 
movements  of  the  enemy  to  be  observed  with  ease  and  safety  from 
great  heights.  As  early  as  1793  the  French  Government  began  to 
make  use  of  captive  balloons,  which  were  found  to  be  of  great  value 
during  the  wars  carried  on  after  the  Revolution.  A  regular  company 
of  "  Aerosticrs  "  was  formed,  and  apparently  more  practical  work 
was  done  with  captive  balloons  in  actual  war  during  this  period  than 
has  ever  been  accomplished  since.  Napoleon  ended  their  career  of 
usefulness  in  France  by  closing  the  Aeronautical  School  at  Meudoa 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  free  balloons  were 
employed  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  news  from  tbe 
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besieged  city  beyond  the  investing  lines.  Their  manufacture  was 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The  disused  railway  stations  were  con- 
verted into  balloon  manufactories,  and  training  schools  for  aeronauts. 
During  four  months  sixty-six  balloons  left  Paris,  and  these  carried 
out  160  persons,  and  enabled  three  million  letters  to  reach  their 
destination.  Of  360  carrier  pigeons  carried  out  only  fifty-seven  came 
back,  but  these  brought  from  the  outside  100,000  messages  to  the 
besieged.  One  balloon  actually  travelled  as  far  as  Iceland,  where  it 
was  found  long  after. 

The  use  of  balloons  for  purposes  of  war  is  capable  of  much 
extension  by  the  application  of  the  electric  light  for  signalling  pur- 
poses, invented  by  Mr.  Eric  S.Bruce,  and  exhibited  in  action  in  1885. 
The  envelope  of  the  balloon  is  constructed  of  a  translucent  material, 
and  its  interior  is  lighted  up  by  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps,  the 
current  being  conveyed  from  the  ground  station  by  an  electric  cable 
carried  along  the  rope  which  holds  the  balloon  captive.  By  suitable 
leans  the  balloon  is  lit  up  for  varying  periods,  conveying  the  message 
ito  the  distant  watchers  in  accordance  with  the  Morse  signalling 
le,  the  short  and  long  flashes  of  light  corresponding  to  the  dots 
[■nd  dashes  used  in  ordinary  telegraphy.  It  is  evident  that  this 
lode  of  signalling  oflers  very  great  advantages  where  it  is  possible 
have  the  necessary  equipment  carried  forward— and  that  does  not 
to  be  very  extensive— as  the  brightly  lit  balloon  can  be  seen 
very  great  distances,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
mnd,  except  in  mountainous  districts,  and  though  it  should  be 
;ld  by  the  enemy's  forces. 
Photography  from  balloons  was  first  tried  by  Nadar,  father  of  the 
Celebrated  Parisian  photographer,  some  thirty  years  ago.  His  success 
was  not  very  great,  but  his  son,  in  conjunction  with  Tissandier,  has 
obtained  some  marvellously  fine  instantaneous  views  in  this  way,  and 
now  it  may  be  said  that  no  scientific  aeronaut  considers  his  equip- 
ment complete  without  a  photographic  outfit.  The  views  obtained 
from  considerable  altitudes  are  not  particularly  pleasing  as  pictures, 
^but  their  utility,  from  various  points  of  view,  is  unquestionable.  In 
^■rar,  photographic  apparatus  carried  by  small  captive  balloons  may 
^Bk  operated  from  the  ground. 

^k  Among  minor  improvements  connected  with  the  manipulation  of 
balloons,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  idea  of  attaching  a  kite  of 
suitably  modified  form  to  a  captive  balloon,  which  has  been  experi- 
mentally found  to  add  to  its  steadiness,  and  particularly  to  prevent, 
great  measure,  the  dcnressin^  action  of  the  wind,  which  frequently 
■ps  the  batloor  — tionate  to  the  length 
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at  aUt  paid  obt.  The  use  of  the  kite  is  also  said  to  add  consida 
tbkf  to  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloon.  French  aeronauts  have  use 
■ill  u  aids  in  directing  boUoons,  and  have  also  devised  apparatus  t 
be  kt  down  into  the  sea  to  drav  water  into  the  car  for  ballasL  Thei 
bu  alio  been  put  forward  the  idea  of  a  refrigerator  for  condensin 
BMllttliefrom  llie  clouil-s  which  might  prove  useful  in  helping  a 
Mrootut,  whose  beOooo  had  gone  too  hi^  to  ictnm  oeatatli 
caidi  vitbont  e^>ending  too  much  of  hk  preckxia  gas. 

Some  yean  ago  an  American  genios  came  lorvard  with  a  pcofei 
irtucb  recalb  the  eariy  device  of  Fianda  Lam.  Thii  was  the  ca 
•tfoctiao  <rf' a  steel  vacuum  boUomi,  whicb,  if  feasible^  would  certaU 
have  solved  some  of  the  proUems  of  aerial  navigation.  It  wi 
tifwrted  on  &Totiiably  by  a  ccxnmittee  of  the  United  States  Htn 
of  Representadvet,  who  recommended  a  aubndy  of  sereoQr-fii 
dwosand  dcdlars  to  be  paid  to  tbe  inveotor  after  be  had  txpeadt 
an  equal  sum  dmwn  from  private  (ourcea.  But  the  bttaineaa  camel 
nodiing.  An  expert  mathematician,  who  was  asked  wfaedier  soch 
balloon  could  be  made,  went  fiiUy  into  tbe  question,  and  in  his  iqil 
brought  out  some  carkmt  bets.  He  stated  that  a  ballooa  filled  wil 
hydrogen  rises  and  lifts  a  load,  but  as  the  picasme  of  tbe  pu  waii 
»  equal  to  that  of  the  air  outside,  there  is  nothing  oeceasaiy  t 
prevent  collapse  but  a  modemtely  strong  silk  bag  for  confining  tli 
gas.  Light  as  hydrogen  is,  a  vacuum,  that  is,  the  entire  absence  i 
any  gas,  would,  of  course,  be  lighter  still,  but  then  the  enormoi 
pressure  of  the  outside  air  comes  into  play,  which  would  not  I 
balanced  by  anything  inside,  so  that  the  shell  would  have  to  benuc 
strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  The  thickness  of  the  shell  of  a  sphei 
a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which  would  just  float  if  entirely  empl 
of  gas,  would  require  to  be  not  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  an 
for  a  steel  envelope  of  this  thickness  to  withstand  the  crushing  fon 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would  require  to  have  a  strength  i 
resistance  of  130,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Steel  of  th 
strength,  however,  could  not  be  made  into  a  shell,  as  it  is  a 
ductile. 

The  inveniion  of  the  balloon  and  its  subsequent  development  t 
no  means  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation.  This  hug 
ungainly  machine  could  only  lift  from  the  ground  a  compaialive 
iiiiij^nificant  weight,  and  while  the  skilled  passenger  could,  wilhi 
certain  limits,  regulate  the  height  attained  by  the  balloon,  and  low 
and  raise  it  at  will  while  his  ballast  and  gas  lasted,  yet  with  respe 
to  the  direction  of  its  motion  horizontally,  the  whole  concern  in 
aljsoli:tely  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  winds.    Only  by  studying  the  vaiyin 
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air  currents  at  diETerent  heights,  and  bringing  the  apparatus  up  or 
down  into  one  deemed  most  suitable,  could  anything  at  all  be  done 
towards  making  progress  in  any  desired  horizontal  direclion  ;  and 
this  method  was  certainly  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  The  idea 
of  being  able  by  some  means  to  direct  the  course  of  balloons,  when 
first  proposed,  met  with  great  opposition.  Men  of  science  decLired 
it  to  be  physically  impracticable,  and  aeronauts  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  Duke  of  Arg>'!l,  President  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  in  his  "Reign  of  Law,"  says  :  "A  balloon  is  incapable 
of  being  directed,  because  it  possesses  no  active  force  enabling  it  to 
resist  the  currents  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  because,  if 
it  had  such  a  force,  it  would  have  no  fulcrum,  or  resisting  medium, 
against  which  to  exert  it.  It  becomes,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  must  go  with  it  wherever  it  goes." 
I  In  attempting  to  propel  a  balloon  of  the  usual  shape,  the  great 

^Ldifiiculty  met  with  is  that  immediately  it  begins  to  move  against  the 
^■wind  the  big  bag  of  gas  is  forced  out  of  shape,  and  in  proportion  to 
^pthe  propelling  power  applied,  threatens  to  engulf  the  car  and  its 
'1      tenants  in  its  folds,  or  to  suffocate  them  with  the  gas,  which  is  caused 
to  escape  by  the  alteration  of  its  capacity  with  change  of  shape. 
The  other  difficulty  is  the  construction  of  a  powerful  enough  and  yet 
light  motor,  which  does  not  require  fire  to  work  it.     Though  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  advance  has  been  very  slow.    The  French, 
[•who  have  persistently  stuck  to  the  balloon  from  a  national  pride  in 
invention,  and  who  have  done  most  for  its  improvement,  have 
ide  some  notable  steps  in  the  matter  of  balloon  propulsion.     Thus, 
rards  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
naval  builder,  constructed  a  balloon  with  a  rudder  and  a  screw 
driven  by  the  passengers.     It  was  found  that  a  velocity,  apart  from 
that  of  the  air  current,  of  about  six  miles  an  hour  could  be  obtained. 
Considerably  better  results  have  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Krebs  and 
Renard  with  their  cigar-shaped  balloon,  inflated  with  hydrogen,  and 
propelled  by  an  electro  motor  driven  by  storage  batteries.      They 
have  succeeded  in  travelling  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles  an  hour 
in  fair  weather,  and  in  steering  in  any  direction,  even  returning 
-exactly  to  their  starting-point ;  but  in  windy  weather  the  apparatus 
has  not  been  tried.      To  brave  any   moderately  strong  wind  the 
machine  would  require  to  travel  something  like  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
but  these  French  officers  do  not  expect  to  attain  a  speed  of  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.     In 
the  opinion  of  Maxim,  this  dirigible  balloon  is  as  near  perfection  as  is 
ever  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  machine  depending  on  aerial  dotation. 
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Tbe  empire  of  the  air  is  not  to  be  won  by  balloons.  They  h 
too  many  imperfEctioiis  and  limitations,  and  accordingly  this  at  I 
•i^t  hopeful  path  must  be  abandoned  Tor  the  more  difficult  one 
nechaniad  flying.  The  bird  must  be  imitated  as  far  as  hut 
powen,  aided  by  suitable  mechanical  derices  to  maie  op  f/x 
natural  deficiencies  of  man,  can  ga  Tlie  eH<Kts  of  dioae  inteiea 
in  tiie  matter  hare  been  of  late  mainly  directed  to  flying  madui 
vhkh,  dwugh  they  must  necessarily  be  heavier  than  the  air,  yet  i 
find  in  their  vciy  weight  and  inertia  means  iat  battling  nicceatf 
with  the  nuitble  air  currents.  The  subject  has  been  ap[»oached 
many  directions,  and  much  encouragement  has  been  gained  as 
difficulties  have  been  more  thoroughly  understood. 

So  much  has  been  recently  heard  of  Mr.  Maxim's  great  mad 
and  its  principles  arid  construction,  that  it  is  needless  to  recapitul 
here  particulars  which  abound  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  t 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  partial  success,  after  more  than  twenty  ye 
lal)our  on  the  subject,  and  the  expenditure  of  moch  mtmey,  rai 
lircly  hopes  that  the  near  future  may  see  the  whole  problem  of  ae 
navigation,  W  not  completdy,  at  least  practically,  solved,  leaving  1 
inevitable  margin  for  future  improvements. 

The  bird  is  the  perfect  flying  machine,  and  its  graceful  and  e 
motions  have  been  minutely  studied,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  s 
that  the  subject  is  perfectly  understood.  The  most  wonderful  p 
of  bird-fliRht — the  capacity  possessed  by  some  species  of  maintain) 
their  height,  and  even  of  increasing  it,  without  any  apparent  exerti 
of  force— has  now  been  fairly  well  settled  to  be  due  to  the  constan 
varying  air  currents.  Minute  examination  of  the  force  of  the  wi 
has  proved  that  the  steadiest  wind  in  appearance  is  in  reality  ma 
Up  of  ever-varying  gusts,  which  change  from  second  to  second  in 
most  remarkable  manner,  only  the  sum  total  making  itself  appart 
as  a  seemingly  constant  wind-pressure  on  the  usual  meteorologii 
apparatus  erected  for  wind -measurement.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ( 
plained,  centuries  ago,  the  rising  of  birds  by  "waves  and  gushes" 
the  air,  and  Langley,  after  many  experiments,  arrived  at  the  sai 
conclusion  in  1894.  The  heavy  bird,  gliding  through  the  air,  c 
utilise  these  "gushes"  to  he  lifted  to  a  higher  level  without  flappi 
its  wings  ;  merely  changing  the  inclination  of  its  wings,  it,  as  it  we 
"  tacks  "  in  an  upward  direction.  The  aeroplane  was  devised 
carry  this  into  practice  by  mechanical  means.  The  thin  rigid  surfai 
moving  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  edge  forwards,  and  inclin< 
upwards  at  a  slight  angle,  is  lifted  by  the  energy  of  the  air-partici 
as  they  meet  it,  and  this  energy  has  been  recently  demonstrati 
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athematically  to  be  very  much  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed 
I  be  the  case.  A  rapidly  rotating  screw  gives  the  necessary  forward 
otion,  and  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted— if  it  has  not,  indeed, 
ren  practically  overcome— is  the  devising  of  a  powerful  motor  which 
tall  yet  be  light  enough  not  to  overburden  the  bfting  power  of  the 
ftnes. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  among  which  that  of  being  able  to 
aintain  a  balance  counts  as  of  the  Utmost  importance.  The  bird 
els  and  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  slightest  irregularity  or 

ariation  in  the  air  currents,  while  an  inert  machine  must  be  provided 
ith  complicated  balancing  arrangements,  the  adjustment  of  which 
Komcs  more  difficult  as  the  forces  which  disturb  the  equilibrium 

f  the  machine  increase  with  its  size.  Much  may  be  learned  in  this 
rection  from  experiments  in  flying  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
astery  of  the  minuter  details,  and  the  attempts  of  Herr  Lilicnlhal, 
L  Germany,  have  been  watched  with  the  greatest  interest.  This 
Sntleman  has  devised  a  pair  of  wings  with  which  he  floats  consider- 
jle  distances  in  the  air,  having  first  acquired  some  forward  momentum 
1  running  down  a  gently  sloping  hill.  He  has  some  power  of  steer- 
[,  and  of  slightly  altering  his  position  to  meet  variations  in  the  air 

urrents.     He  has  also  constructed  larger  wings,  worked  by  a  motor 

mall  enough  to  be  carried  on  his  person. 
There  are  many  investigators  busily  occupied  in  studying  the 

Dnditions  of  aerial  navigation,  and  experimenting  with  the  most 
iried,  and,  in  some  coses,  fearful  and  wonderful  machines,  of  which 
ascription  could  convey  but  the  faintest  idea.    No  better  evidence 

f  the  widespread  interest  at  present  being  taken    in   this  fascinating 

abject  could  be  got  than  the  fact  of  the  existence  here,  on  the  Con- 
Dent,  and  in  America,  of  a  great  number  of  societies  which  have 
t  their  object  the  furtherance  of  the  science  of  aeronautics,  and 
10  of  an  increasing  number  of  journals  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
me  subject.     There  is,  indeed,  one  might  say,  a  "  boom  "  at  present 

I  aerial  locomotion,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  collapse  before 

ume  permanent  result,  beneficial  to  mankind,  has  been  arrived  aL 

A.    MACIVOR. 
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A    VALEDICTION. 

KFOR   MUSIC.) 

FAST  &lls  the  nigtit,  but  not  for  thee 
Twill  &de  like  that  of  yesterday ; 
When  once  again  along  the  lea 

The  timorous  glints  of  morning  stray. 
Thou  wilt  have  passed  to  fields  unseen. 

To  meadows  of  perennial  May, 
Where  never  veers  the  vernal  green. 
Nor  fleet  the  vernal  flowers  away  ! 

If  e'er  I  think  of  thee  as  gone, 

If  e'er  I  dream  of  thee  as  sped. 
Twill  only  be  in  winter  wan, 

When  leaves  lie  lorn  and  flowers  have  fled  ; 
But  when  anew  the  sun  has  shone 

Its  welcome  to  the  world  of  Spring, 
Still  by  my  side  thou'lt  wander  on 

As  tho*  thou  ne'er  hadst  taken  wing  ; 

Still  beneath  day's  dilating  beams 

Greet  each  new  flower  that  May  unfurls, 
Still  mix  thy  murmur  with  the  stream's, 

And  blend  thy  music  with  the  merle's  ; 
Then,  as  in  vespertinal  dreams 

The  sun's  tired  rays  receding  slant. 
Seek,  as  of  old,  the  wood  where  teems 

The  nightingale's  awaking  chant ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fast  falls  the  night ;  I  will  not  weep, 

Ah  no,  not  tears  shall  be  thy  dower 
To  carry  thro '  the  folds  of  sleep 

Into  the  clime  of  leaf  and  flower  ! 
Fast  falls  the  night ;  more  dark,  more  deep 

Each  instant  grows  its  eerie  sway — 
Farewell,  farewell,  I  will  not  weep, 

But  smile  thee  on  thy  journey's  way  ! 

WILLIAM  TOVNBBE 
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"  For  the  Crown,"  and  Others, 

A  POET  translated  by  a  poet ;  the  French  of  Francois  Coppfe 
done  into  EngHsh  by  John  Davidson  ;  this  is  indeed  to 
behold  a  Roman  by  a  Roman  valiantly  overcome.  Fnin^ois  Copp^e 
seems  lo  rank  in  his  lifetime  with  the  classics  of  his  country ;  John 
Davidson  is  now  so  generally  admired  in  England  that  I  am  glad  to 
remember  that  he  had  my  admiration  when  admiration  was  not  so 
■general.  Vet  neither  of  the  two  poets,  to  my  thinking,  has  distin- 
,  guished  himself  over  the  play  that  is  now  being  played  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dramatic  works  of  Francois 
Coppt'e  will  remember  that  a  certain  quality  is  not  merely  traceable  but 
conspicuous  in  a!!  of  ihem,  a  quality  which  is  rather  more  feminine  than 
I  masculine,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  effeminate  than  femininc- 
Jt  is  not  that  Francois  Copp^  avoids  bustle  and  action,  adventure 
and  intrigue.  Swords  meet  gallantly  in  his  pages,  patriots  plot  against 
grants,  women  betray  and  are  betrayed  ;  all  the  themes  of  tragedy,  all 
_the  incidents  of  what  it  is  now  convenient  to  call  melodrama,  are  freely 
used.  But  the  reader,  but  the  spectator,  feels  that  the  poet's  heart  is  not 
in  the  heady  business,  that  his  swords  do  not  gleam  as  they  gleam  in 
ttie  dramas  of  Dumas,  that  his  conspirators  do  not  conspire  with  the 
hot  pulses  and  the  fiery  souls  of  the  conspirators  of  Hugo.  One  seems 
to  imagine  the  author  ending  the  most  thrilling  of  his  dramatic  ex- 
periments with  a  sigh,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  one  of  pity  for  the  world's 
fckilties,  and  resignation  in  recognition  of  those  frailties.  This 
attitude  towards  life,  this  method  of  interpreting  life  on  the  stage, 
has  not  unnaturally  had  more  efTect,  and  more  disastrous  effect,  upon 
the  poet's  latest  play.  At  its  best  "Pour  la  Couronne"  is  but  a 
reactionary,  a  retrograde  piece  of  work,  affined  to  the  "  Orphelin  do 
Chine"  and  its  kind— those  pieces  in  which  Voltaire  and  the 
dramatists  of  that  day  invaded  some  impossible  China,  or  Turkcyj 
or  Arabia,  and  baptized  their  red-heeled  and  periwigged  her^ 
,with  fantastic  Oriental  names,  inspired  by  GaUand,  oi 
'ly  d'Herbeiol.     At  its  worst  "Pour  la  Couronne"  * 
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wetted  dowb  by  a  K&sc,  not  of  Tate,  but  of  apathy.  Its  Btilgi 
and  its  Ottomans  seem  but  bran-bolstered  figures ;  the 
betweea  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  between  Christianity  and  I 
links  to  the  importance  of  a  parish  aquabble  ;  dme  eaig^  « 
Balkans  war  with  drooping  wing  and  with  dejected  crot. 

Ttw  rich  gUb  of  rhythm  and  tfayme  that  Hr.  Dandaon 
boast,  the  art  in  vase,  in  the  uaecrf  woidi  that  be  bas  at  comi 
acaicely  avail  to  breathe  much  life  into  Ute  lassitade  of  "  F( 
Couronne."  Mr.  Davidson's  tempeiament,  bntastiq  vehe 
robust  and  yet  melancholy,  after  a  very  difierent  &sbkn  froi 
mdancholy  of  M.  Copp^  may  very  well  have  found  it  hi 
affine  itadf  to  the  vague  shadows  of  the  Frendi  poet's  6u>cy. 
Dftvidaon  most  have  found  it  hard  to  fed  a  liviog  interest  i 
pobelen  poiposes  of  the  Bnuicomita^  branded  as  they  are  wil 
brand  of  Reaben,  unstable  as  water,  unaUe  to  excel.  It  m 
admitted  that  "For  the  Crown"  is  a  better  play  than  "Pt 
Coarotme,"  but  it  has  to  be  recognised  with  n^ret  that  it  bs 
offered  Mr.  Davidson  the  chance  to  do  his  best  He  even  see 
have  caught  the  contagion  of  unreality ;  the  word  "malapert*  ji 
tiie  memory  throng  its  suggestion  of  a  school  of  drama  and  a 
of  English  with  which  Mr.  Davidson  has  h^ipily  nothing  in  con 
Still,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  imp 
upon  his  model ;  how  much  he  has  improved  may  effec 
be  shown  by  a  comparison  which  blazons  Mr.  Davidson's 
supremacy. 

The  singing  girl  of  M.  Copp^e's  play  sings  to  the  wife  c 
elder  Brancomir  this  little  song — 

L'ime  commc  un  cici  limpide, 

Elle  vient  d'avoir  quiiue  uu. 
Volei  vers  Ten  (an  I  candide. 

Pun  papiltoDS  blancs. 

II  r^atde  I'logjoue, 

El  lui  fait  baisser  les  yeux. 
Volez  TSts  la  vierge  itaae, 

Doux  papillou  bleui. 

II  rend  la  fillc  amoureuse, 

Et  lui  nvit  SOD  Hiaai. 
Volet  vers  ranuote  heuteuie. 

Beaux  papitlonj  d'or. 

Mab  il  part.     Au  cceui  bltste, 

Elle  pleure  tous  les  Km. 
Volei  Ten  U  d  Jlaiisje, 

Lourds  pnpiUons  DMrs. 
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Mr.  Davidson  has  put  this  poem  into  the  mouth  of  the  gipsy  girl, 
Militza,  who,  indeed,  has  but  little  of  the  gipsy  in  her  in  either  of 
the  two  plays.  A/ler  the  insipidity,  the  conventionality  of  phrase, 
the  meagreness  of  imagination  which  are  in  this  instance  the 
characteristics  of  M.  Copp^e's  verses,  Mr,  Davr<Json's  rejideriiig 
comes  with  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  a  native  ballad. 
At  sixteen  years  she  tnew  no  enre; 

How  could  she.  sweet  and  pure  as  light  1 
And  there  pursued  her  eveij where 

BuUeiQies  all  white, 
A  lover  looked.     She  dropped  her  eyes, 

Thai  glowed  like  pansics  wet  with  dew. 
And  lot  ihere  came  from  oul  the  skies 

Bullerftiei  all  blue. 
Before  she  fpiMscd,  her  heart  was  gone  j 

The  (ale  aX  love  was  swiTtly  told. 
And  iJl  aboal  her  wheeled  ond  shone 

Butterflies  of  golil. 
Then  be  forsook  her  one  sad  moin. 

She  wepl,  and  sobbed,  "  O,  love,  come  back." 
There  only  came  lo  her  forlorn 
Batletflles  all  black. 

How  much  here  Mr.  Davidson  has  the  advantage  of  M.  Copp^e. 
The  very  idea,  common  to  the  two  songs,  and  coming  from 
M.  Copp^e,  shows  commonplace  with  him  and  seems  original  with 
Mr.  Davidson.  There  is  a  simphcity,  an  ease,  a  native  music  about 
the  English  words  which  quicken  no  unpleasing  memories  of  other 
lines  of  pity  and  of  pathos — 

She  dwelt  beside  Ihe  UDlrodden  ways, 
and  which  charm  in  themselves  even  when  disassociated— as,  indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  disassociate  them — from  the  haunting  intonations  of  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Note  how  the  poem  gains  in  power 
by  the  elimination  of  adjectives,  especially  of  those  adjectives  by 
which  the  French  writer  seeks  and  loses  a  cheap  effect  in  the  varying 
qualification  of  the  varymg  butterflies.  We  weary  of  the  "purs 
papillons  blancs,"  and  the  "  doux  pnpillons  bleus,"  and  the  "  beaux 
papilions  d'or,"  and  the  "  lourds  papillons  noirs,"  with  their  monotony 
of  obvious  classification,  while  we  find  only  pleasure  in  the  simplified 
effect  of  the  English  poet  with  his  "  bulterilies  all  white"  of  the 
beginning,  and  bis  "  bulterRies  all  black  "  of  the  end. 

But  the  skill  that  could  convert  a  graceless  into  a  graceful ''   ' 
a  skill   that  tempts  to  the  belief  that  Mr,  Davidsor 
chose,  accomplish  the  well-nigh  imp^sible. 


^j4  ^^  GtntUmads  Magusim. 

M  Chanson  de  Barberine  "  in  English — ^fails  to  convert  a  feeUe  ] 
into  a  forcible  play.  That  proves  beyond  his  powers,  prob 
noald  prove  beyond  any  man's  powers  who  was  restrained 
hampered  by  any  duty,  accepted  or  enforced,  of  adhesion  to 
origbaL  It  is  not  the  play  *'  For  the  Crown  "  that  really  interesi 
tiie  Lyceum ;  it  is  the  players,  and  especially  the  three  print 
^yers,  two  women  and  a  man,  the  inteq>reters  of  Basilidc 
MiUtza,  and  of  Constantine  Brancomir. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible  for  your  workaday  playgoer  m 
feel  surprise  at  finding  the  part  of  the  imperious  and  ambitious  Bas 
given  to  Miss  Winifired  Emery,  and  the  part  of  the  gipsy  gii 
subordinate  part  until  the  end,  and  even  at  the  end — given  to  '. 
Patrick  CampbelL  Often  a  choice  that  seems  in  itself  surpii 
proves  in  the  end  to  have  its  own  curious  felicity.  So  mudi 
not  be  squarely  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  part  of  Basilide. 
the  dramatic  art  were  only  an  art  of  appearance  the  Basilid 
Miss  Emery  would  be  excellent.  In  her  pale  beauty,  in  her  Ian 
grace,  encompassed  and  adorned  by  the  splendour  and  the  stra 
ness  of  an  oriental  habit,  she  might  well  be  one  of  the  hax 
of  the  eighteenth  century  stage,  some  fair  French  or  fair  En^ 
interpreter  of  those  sultanas  and  princesses  of  a  patched 
powdered  East.  But  the  illusion  does  not  persist.  Basilide  i 
should  be,  the  toy  of  passions,  the  quarry  of  ambitions,  forti 
fool,  raging  for  the  unattainable  and  treading  truth  into  the  i 
and  drowning  honour  in  blood  for  the  sake  of  the  crown 
disappears  and  the  dream  that  is  denied.  Miss  Emery  is 
Cleopatra  of  the  Balkans,  no  Constance  of  Byzantine  strain  ; 
fires  and  furies  of  termagants  of  the  purple  are  not  for  her ; 
passions  and  ambitions  seem  too  flagrantly  simulated,  and  the  sin 
tion  chills.  She  can  be  the  exquisite  of  a  certain  kind  of  com 
she  can  ring  changes  in  a  certain  range  of  pathos,  but  she  canno 
at  least  she  does  not,  play  the  tyrant,  and  it  is  matter  for  m< 
that  she  tried  her  hand  at  the  game.  She  was  given  her  grace 
her  youth  and  her  many  gifts  for  another  end  than  this. 

Of  the  Militza  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  it  is  harder  to  spe: 
precise  terms.  There  is  something  flying,  indefinite,  elusive  in 
acting  of  this  part  which  provokes,  allures,  and  perplexes.  If 
were  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  their  simplest  elements  the  impress 
left  after  seeing  Militza,  those  impressions  would  express  thems- 
as  eyes  of  a  tragic  darkness,  lips  of  a  royal  red — and  then  a  voi< 
strange  in  its  intonations,  so  subtle  in  its  cunning  of  art  or  quah 
chance,l\\alV\.'\sV^id\.o  sa^  whether  the  effect  produced  is  exaspen 
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or  enchantment  I  have  not  always  liked  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
enterprises ;  I  find  upon  reflection  that  I  like  Militza  belter  than 
most  of  them.  Much  as  I  liked  her  Paula  Tanqueray,  I  did  not 
luiow  how  much  I  liked  it  until  I  saw  the  paK  attempted  in  another 
country  and  by  another  hand.  Much  as  I  disliked  tier  Dulcie 
Larondie,  I  grew,  if  not  to  like  it,  at  least  to  long  for  it,  when  I  saw 
what  another  actress's  impression  of  DuJcie  Larondie  could  lead  to, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has,  and  one  is  gtad  to  learn  it,  admirers 
whose  zeal  of  admiration  is  only  rivalled  by  their  ability  to  express 
it.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  champion  who  can  voice  a  rapture  that 
almost  needs  a  ritual,  with  the  fervour  of  the  fanatic,  and  yet  with  the 
composure  of  the  critic.  I  have  not  at  hand  some  radiant  sentences 
in  a  recent  Saturday  Review,  but  as  I  remember  them  the  author  of 
•'  Arms  and  the  Man  "  declared— reshaping  for  her  the  immortal 
phrase  of  Steele's— that  to  see  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  on  the  stage 
was  all  the  recompense  a  playgoer  deserved  or  need  desire.  This 
gallantry  is  not  all  phrase,  not  merely  lyrism,  not  only  what  Marcel 
called  "du  style."  The  actress  who  can  rouse  such  enthusiasm, 
whose  personahly  can  cause  so  sharp  and  so  persistent  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  cannot  at  least  be  commonplace,  I  do  not  think  that  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  has  yet  proved  herself  to  be  a  great  actress— 
Militza  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  permit  her  player  to  prove  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  and  yet  her  Militza  has  impressed  me  and  attracted  me 
as  nothing  else  that  she  has  done— always  and  obviously  excepting 
Paula  Tanqueray — has  impressed  me  or  attracted  me.  And  the 
attraction  deepens  with  resecing.  Militza's  eyes  seem  to  grow  more 
mysterious,  Militza's  voice  more  wistful,  every  time  ;  a  spectator,  no 
longer  indifferent,  wishes  for  some  better  part,  some  better  play, 
wherewith  to  test  at  once  all  the  beliefs  and  doubts  that  the  actress 
has  quickened  to  leave  unconfirmed  or  unanswered. 

Vet,  after  al!,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  playing  is  the  pith  of  the 
business,  the  heart  of  the  whole  Lyceum  adventure.  No  one  with 
any  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  stage  can  have  failed  for  this 
many  a  year  to  wonder  why  an  actor  of  so  much  ability,  of  so  much 
intelligence,  a  man  who  seemed  so  markedly  an  artist  in  an  art  that 
is  not  always  served  by  artists,  did  not  bulk  more  largely  in  the 
public  view,  did  not  assert  his  existence  and  his  gifts  more  strenu- 
ously, even  more  defiantly.  The  years  came  and  the  years  went, 
and  they  found  Mr,  Forbes  Robertson  playing  many  parts,  and  for 
the  most  part  pbying  them  well,  but  never,  as  it  seemed,  at  least  to 
Eome,  playing  quite  the  parts  or  holding  quite  the  position  that  his 
excellence  d'  H  Romeo,  and  played  it  well- 


ugh  bcTOnd  praise,  but  the  splendour  d  this  dann  wat  Mlowed  fa 
R  kaden  nooo.  Through  a  long  succcsboq  of  wisd  ioteipcetatkw 
the  memonr  recalls  with  delight  the  Bnckb^uun  of  "  Heniy  VIIL, 
a  creation  which  made  that  reviv^il  menuMabl^  tnd  reauaded  man; 
who  were  perhaps  beginning  to  forget  it,  that  Mr.  Forties  Robeitn 
might  be  the  great  romantic,  if  not  the  great  tra^c,  actor  of  his  tim 
Now,  at  last,  but  happily  not  loo  late,  he  has  done  iriiat  it  hi 
amaied  many  that  he  has  not  done  beCote :  he  has  taken  comman 
of  a  company  of  pbycrs  ;  the  dramatic  iostniment  is  in  his  hands 
be  has  it  in  his  power  to  sound  what  stops  he  pleases^  and  to  te 
fully  and  decisively  the  warm  convictions,  the  earnest  bdiefs,  oi  h 
admirers.  He  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  made  the  most  of  his  opportunit 
In  beginning  his  campaign  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  he  fou^ 
against  two  disadvantages — against  the  memory  of  his  own  eaiiit 
Romeo  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  against  the  keen  cuiiosil 
about  the  Juliet  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbdl,  a  curiosity  which  gat 
way  to  a  war  of  clashing  opinions  whose  noise  and  finy  turned  th 
thoughts  of  ihe  public  somewhat  away  from  Romeo.  Of  "  Michai 
and  his  Lost  Angel "  it  were  no  gain  to  speak.  Whatever  the  reason 
were  which  led  to  the  regrettable  withdrawal  of  a  remarkable,  darirq 
and  brilliant  play,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Forbes  Robertso 
did  not  seem  wholly  at  his  ease  in  the  part,  and  that  even  in  doin 
his  best,  he  did  not  succeed  in  showing  himself  at  his  best.  I  d 
not  think  he  succeeds  in  showing  himself  at  his  best,  for  that  mattei 
in  the  part  of  Constantine  Brancomir.  The  part  is  not  good  enougl 
is  too  half-hearted,  too  spiritless,  too  weak  of  execution,  too  feeble  c 
conception  to  serve  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  the  best  turn  in  th 
world.  Everything  he  does  must  interest ;  most  things  he  does  mu5 
charm  ;  and  so  his  Constantine  Brancomir  has  its  interest  and  it 
charm.  But,  so  far,  the  new  management  at  the  Lyceum  has  in  th 
main  afforded  opportunities  to  two  actresses,  and  though  this  i 
admirable,  perhaps  what  we  most  wish  to  learn  from  the  experimen 
is  how  far  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  can  go.  That  he  can  go  furlhe 
than  he  goes  in  "  For  the  Crown "  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt. 

I  have  left  myself  little  lime  or  space  in  which  to  praise  with  . 
heart  and  a  half  a  piece  to  which,  as  to  Lady  Blessington's  hand 
justice  has  not  been  done,  "Shamus  O'Brien"  at  the  Ope'r 
Comique  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  my  business  ti 
speak  of  ils  music,  but  Scribe  and  Wagner  remind  me  that  the  bool 
is  an  important  part  of  an  opera.  The  book  of  "  Shamus  O'Brien 
is  excellent,  and  the  acting  is  worthy  of  the  book.  Out  of  Sheridai 
Lffanu's  stimng  poem  the  dramatist  has  constructed  a  spirited 
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picturesque,  poetic  play,  which  follows  with  an  agreeable  but  not  an 
obsequious  deference  on  the  lines  of  Boucicault's  Irish  dramas.  And 
the  acting  is  admirable.  For  the  Shamus  O'Brien  of  Mr.  Dennis 
O'Sullivan,  as  for  the  gallant  English  officer  of  Mr.  William  Stephens, 
one  has  only  Mr.  Pinero's  pet  formula  of  praise,  praise,  praise.  But 
undoubtedly  the  best  acting  in  the  piece — and  to  say  this  is  to  say 
much— is  that  of  Miss  Maggie  Davis ;  acting  at  once  so  fresh,  so 
gracious,  so  dainty,  and  so  absolutely  right  that  I  am  at  once 
amazed  and  rejoiced  to  learn  that  she  is  new  to  the  stage.  Mr. 
Joseph  O'Mara  is  not  new  to  the  stage,  but  his  presentation  of 
the  informer  is  one  of  the  finest,  the  most  masterly  studies  in  the 
tragi-comic  or  the  comically  tragic  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  newest  play,  as  I  write,  upon  the  London  stage  is  "Monsieur 
de  Paris,"  the  one-act  piece  that  precedes  "  The  Chili  Widow "  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre.  The  play  itself  it  is  best  to  ignore.  Few 
people  know  much  about  the  servants  of  the  guillotine  in  the  days 
when  the  guillotine  was  yet  a  novelty.  The  authors  of  "  Monsieur 
de  Paris  "  do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  that  minority.  But  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  played  what  she  had  to  play  with  a  passion  and  a 
pathos,  a  power  and  earnestness  that  cried  aloud  for  a  better  play  to 
deserve  them.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  is  a  delightful  comedian  :  is 
she  determined  to  wear  both  the  masks  and  prove  herself  a  tragedian 
too? 

JUSTIN  HUNTLV  MCCARTHY, 
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Mr.  Sidney  Leb  on  National  Biography. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LEE,  the  editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  the  most  important  and  responsible  litem) 
undertaking  purely  national  in  chauracter  that  this  or,  perhaps,  an] 
other  country  has  imdertaken,  has  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  i 
lecture  upon  National  Biography  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institutiog 
on  January  31,  and  first  printed  for  general  circulation  in  a  magazine 
As  the  head  of  national  biographers,  Mr.  Lee  is  entitled  to  speak 
**  to  the  dty  and  the  world."  His  lecture  consists  in  part  of  counsel 
to  those  by  whom  he  is  served  or  aided.  It  has,  however,  a  wida 
application.  A  memorial  to  one  who  deserves  well  of  the  State  and 
his  countrymen  should  be,  Mr.  Lee  says,  with  a  cunning  employment 
of  alliteration,  "permanent,  public,  and  perspicuous,"  the  last  word 
signifying  in  a  shape  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
achievements  or  characteristics  it  is  sought  to  commemorate.  The 
best  way  of  securing  these  things,  the  "  best  drug  that  can  sen*e  as 
an  antidote  against  the  opium  of  time,"  is  a  written  biography. 
"The  safest  way,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lee,  "to 
secure  a  memory  from  oblivion  is  by  committing  the  same  to  writing.'' 
But  feeble  in  comparison  is  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust"  Pyra- 
mids, mausoleums,  statues,  and  columns  fail  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  permanence.  Those,  even,  who  reside  in  Pittsburgh,  or  ride 
in  a  brougham,  or  even  who  wear  Wellington  boots,  forget  that  the 
name  glorifies  an  eminent  statesman,  lawyer,  or  warrior.  The  cases, 
even,  in  which  elegiac  poetry,  such  as  Shelley's  "  Adonais,"  Tennyson's 
"  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  Wolfe's  "  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,"  have  immortalised  an  individual,  are  few. 
Biographies,  such  as  those  of  Plutarch,  are  the  most  abiding  of  all 
memorials  of  departed  greatness.  "  Tacitus's  *  Life  of  Agricola '  has 
outlasted  Agricola's  mausoleum."  National  biography,  meantime, 
if  it  is  to  be  permanent,  differs  in  toto  from  biography  as  ordinarily 
understood  and  practised.  Chance,  caprice,  or  a  score  other  causes 
work,  so  ihal  we  see  a  Life  of  Thomas  More  in  eight  volumes  which 
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tnight  well,  if  written  at  all,  have  been  compressed  into  one.  It  is 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Lee  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  this  and 
other  illustrations,  which  spring  out  of  what  he  says,  but  are  not  in 
evei;  case  said  by  him. 

The  FUNCTI0N3  of  National  Biographv. 

FROM  the  view  of  Froude  that  the  function  of  the  national 
biographer  is  adequately  discharged  by  the  national  historian, 
Mr.  Lee  rightly  dissents.  Wholly  different  from  the  field  covered  by 
the  one  is  that  occupied  by  the  other.  "  The  historian's  purpose," 
Mr.  Lee  eloqiiently  and  appropriately  says,  is  often  served  if  he 
catch  a  shadovfy  glimpse,  or  no  glimpse  at  all,  of  personages  who 
command  the  biographer's  most  earnest  attention.  Among  those 
who  make  no  conspicuous  figure  in  history,  Mr.  Lee  advances  Dr. 
Johnson,  Benvenulo  Cellini,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and 
Samuel  Pepys.  He  might,  indeed,  almost  have  included  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare.  Something  approaching  censure  is  passed  upon 
Froude  for  his  seeming  neglect  to  recognise  "  the  existence  of 
biography  as  an  independent  department  of  literature."  Froudc's 
judgment  upon  Mary  Tudor  might  have  been  corrected  had  he 
turned  to  the  "  Life  of  Queen  Mary,"  by  Miss  Strickland,  a  writer 
who  fills  "  a  very  humble  niche  in  the  temple  of  biographic  art." 
Into  the  questions  with  which  Mr.  Lee  most  specially  deals — the 
conditions  under  which  national  biography  best  fulfils  its  purpose— I 
cannot  enter.  Not  easy  is  it,  indeed,  to  compress  into  space  shorter 
than  Mr.  Lee  has  occupied  all  that  requires  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lee's  paper  is  generally  accessible,  and  is, 
e\en  by  now,  well  known. 


A  Suggestion  for  National  Biographers. 

I  AM,  however,  disposed  to  hint  at  a  means  by  which  future 
national  biographies,  naturally  of  other  countries,  may  be  run 
on  lines  less  costly  and,  so  to  speak,  less  imperial.  Where  great 
biographies  almost  always  break  down  is  in  regard  of  cost  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  "  Nouvelle  Biographic 
Wn^rale  "  of  Firmin  Didot,  where  the  first  half  of  the  alphabet  is 
finished  in  Vol.  xxxvij.,  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  is  comprised  in 
nine  volumes  more.  My  own  plan  will  probably  be  dismissed  as  silly, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  as  I  shall  show.  "^  the 

present,  where  one  wealthy 
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Mi '»  needkss.  Sudi  cues  are  nue,  and  almost  unique;  and  the  oot 
other  English  work  one  can  compare  with  the  "  Dictioiiary  of  Natiooa 
Biography,"  the  "  New  English  Dicdonaiy,"  is  a  result  of  co-<q>enUiv< 
labour,  the  cost  being  bome  by  a  rich  and  splendidly  endowei 
corponition.  The  plan  I  would  suggest  in  fiituie  compilations  i 
this— brevity  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  metL  The  greatest  of  ai 
English  names  is  now  coming  forward,  probably  at  this  veiymomen 
being  wiiiten.  A  life  of  Shakespeare  must  take  in  its  composition  i 
period  to  be  counted  by  months,  if  not  years.  In  a  case  such  as  thi; 
I  hold,  where  existing  lives  are  numerous,  the  notice  might  possibl; 
bo  compressed  more  easily  than  in  the  case  of  less  mighty  men.  Tbi 
fact5  are  few  which  have  to  be  chronicled.  An  anay  of  these,  a  certaii 
amount  of  narrative,  and  a  full  referrace  to  authorities  might  almos 
suffice.  It  is  ob\-ious1y impossible  in  this  case  to  give  a  full  tnbliogiapfaj 
In  the  cases,  moreover,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Tennyson  shortly  t( 
follow,  a  bibliography  rests  on  the  shdvesof  our  principal  libraries,  i 
reference  to  this  mi^t  possibly  suffice.  I  say  possibly,  because  ] 
see  the  weakness  of  my  own  views.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  zeakKC 
student  takes  over  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  to  Agra— 
possibly  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants — or  to  Fiji;  he  has  a  right  t( 
complain  of  being  refierred  to  inaccessible  sources.  The  same  bold; 
true  of  the  students  in  a  University  such  as  Upsala,  where  England 
is  closely  studied.  All  I  am  prepared  to  mainuin  is  that  it  is  ofter 
in  the  case  of  comparative  obscurities  that  full  information  is  of  mosi 
importance.  Meanwhile,  I  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  splendid 
ser\'ice  that  has  beer  rendered  by  Mr.  Lee  and  his  team,  and  litera- 
ture generally  upon  the  fact  that  the  end  of  this  huge  labour  is 
practically  in  sight.  What  remains  after  the  lives  now  in  hand  are 
written  occupies  practically  two  volumes  and  a  half  of  the  Dictionai}' 
of  Firmin  Didot,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 
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By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Coot. 

IT  was  long  since  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  turned  up  for  Alice 
Ttemaine.  She  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  up  lo  now  her 
life — with  one  exception — had  presented  no  particularly  attractive 
features.  And  yet  she  was  one  of  those  people  whom  one  would 
have  preferred  to  associate  with  ease  and  soft  places — so  small,  so 
pathetic  she  looked  in  her  worn  black  dress.  Her  brown  hair  was 
soft  and  pretty,  her  face  delicaie  and  refined — her  dark  eyes  were 
usually  plaintive,  but  to-night  they  shone  with  pleasure— and  was 
there  not  reason  ? 

On  Alice's  lap  lay  an  open  letter— a  precious  document  indeed — 
it  was  a  letter  of  acceptance  for  a  novel. 

Only  one  letter  in  Alice  Tremaine's  life  had  ever  been  as  sweet. 
That  was  a  letter  received  eight  years  ago — the  one  ray  of  happiness 
in  her  life  up  to  now— a  letter  from  young  Noel  Cnchton,  the  curate 
in  the  far  Hampshire  \iI1age,  asking  her  to  many  him  at  seme  future 
day.  That  future  day  had  never  yet  dawned,  and  the  letter  was 
already  turning  yellow  in  Alice's  desk ;  but  she  had  no  need  to 
re-read  it,  for  ever)'  week  \oe!  wrote  a  new  letter,  and  the  joy  of 
receiving  it  blotted  out  even  the  recollection  of  those  that  had  gone 
before.  .  ,  ,  And  she  saw  him,  oh  I  quite  often— twice  or  three 
times  a  year,  at  least — in  the  draughty  corridors  of  the  British 
Museum,  perhaps,  or  under  the  trees  in  Regent's  ParL  Those  were 
indeed  red-letter  days.  They  loved  each  other,  they  would  marry 
some  day — what  did  it  matter  when  ?  "  Some  day  "  Noel  would  get 
I  living  ;  "some  day  "  they  would  be  happy,  and  ttil  then  she  must 
woric. 
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And  Alice  bad  woriced.  Seven  yon  ttftvow  die  h^ come  i 
to  l^ndon  akme,  an  ofphan  and  friendlcsi,  with  her  littie  bo* 

s\-^  from  teaching  (she  had  been  giwemoa  in  Sir  A '%  biu 

in  Bbnkton  minor-hoose),  to  "go  in"  for  joomalisn.  Stw  h 
alw3)-s  had  a  strong  bent  to  Utentuie  and  thoogfa  she  staired  mc 
or  less  at  fiist,  in  time  she  made  enough  to  "  nib  akmg  aonuJMnr," 
the  aprcned  it     Nod,  the  BUnktoo  anate,  to  whom  die  fa 

becDine  a^aged  whOe  at  Sir  A \  had  indeed  at  first  oppos 

objections,  but  Alice  had  lan^ted  at  his  feais,  asstnii^  him  tint  t 
"drndfjerT'oTwriting  wasas  nodiing  compared  with  die  drudgery 
teaching  and  that  she  would  soon  "get  on,"  and  be  able  to  ea 
some  money,  too,  for  their  future  home. 

But  she  bad  not  always  "got  on."  Even  after  tbe  Sist  moot 
of  scmi'ttarvation  were  over,  woik  had  often  been  uncertain  ai 
fitrul.  How  many  days  when  Alice  had  not  an  idea  wbeicc  d 
n£\i  day's  dinner  was  to  be  [m>cured  !  bow  many  fruidess  joorne 
in  wind  and  rain  to  editois  who  had  "  no  opening  iot  her  services ' 
how  iiuny  weeks  irtien,  anxious  and  ailing,  she  had  Uil  as  dioii| 
her  powifs  of  writing  were  fiuling  her,  and  as  though  the  pcoEesac 
the  had  chosen  wereone  incessant  "making  of  bricks  without  straw' 
Of  course,  Noel  bad  never  known  all  this ;  she  had  always  kqN  ti 
bright  side  for  him— for  what  was  the  use  of  worrying  him,  bar 
worked  and  poor  as  he  was  also  ? 

And  now  tlic  tide  had  turned,  and  Fortune,  always  fitful,  h; 
smiled  at  last.  The  novel  over  which  she  had  been  working  eigl 
months  was  just  accepted.  Alice  thought  over  in  her  own  mind  i 
the  ciiperiences  that  had  led  to  its  accepUnce.  How  she  had  trii 
every  kind  of  style,  every  kind  of  "  ladies'  column,"  every  subject  st 
could  think  of,  and  yet  for  years  had  failed  to  make  a  name  otar 
kind.  How  she  had  occasionally  "  got  in  "  an  article  here  and  ther 
yet  had  never  managed  to  gain  a  really  solid  footing  on  any  magazii 
or  journal.  How  some  magazines  had  cut  down  their  prices  for  bi 
benefit— just  because  she  needed  the  money  so  badly — and  ho 
some  had  failed  to  pay  her  at  all.  And  how  at  last,  one  day  U 
June,  a  sympathetic  and  "up-to-date"  publisher,  touched  by  hi 
sad  looks,  and  struck  by  some  promise  in  her  style,  had  suggeste 
that  she  should  write  a  realistic  and  advanced  novel,  "  It 
the  onlj-  sort  that  pays  nowadays,"  he  said  ;  adding  kindly,  "  an 
I'm  sure  you  would  do  it  nicely." 

Alice  had  not  altogether  liked  the  commission,  but  she  felt  thi 
"  Iwggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  and  had  therefore  resolved  to  d 
her  best.    So  she  had  carefully  studied  the  "  tone  "  of  modern  fictio 
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before  beginning  a  task  that  was  so  contrary  to  her  natural  bent;  for 
Alice,  by  the  way,  was  a  retiring  and  modest  little  woman.  But  she 
wanted  to  do  her  work  well,  she  wanted  to  please  her  friend  the 
publisher,  and,  above  all,  she  wanted  the  money  ;  and  so  the 
"  advanced  "  novel  was  written.  The  little  type-writing  girl  whom 
Alice  employed  by  the  day  whenever  she  herself  got  work,  opened 
her  blue  eyes  to  their  widest  while  typing  ihe  stoiy,  and  Alice  her- 
self, pacing  up  and  down  her  little  room,  dictating  slowly  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  "  chck  "  of  tlie  Remington,  felt  the  bare  walls 
of  her  poor  garret  almost  blush  to  hear  her.  It  seemed  to  her  like 
a  kind  of  degradation  of  her  talents;  she  was,  however,  enough  of 
an  artist  to  do  the  thing  well  notwithstanding.  So  the  novel  liad 
been  finished,  and  sent  in  last  week,  and  now  it  was  accepted  !  In 
the  distance  she  saw  fame,  happiness,  and  golden  guineas  sparkling. 

Alice  was  recalled  from  her  day-dream  by  a  sudden  crash,  caused 
by  the  falling  embers  in  the  grate.  She  roused  herself,  and  looked 
at  the  clock.  Why  I  it  was  late,  already  long  past  tea-time.  Some 
one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Alice,  with  a  sudden  and  curious 
instinct  of  concealment,  crushed  up  the  precious  letter  in  her  hand. 
In  that  moment  the  thought  came  to  her  that  never,  never  would  she 
wish  the  outside  world  to  know  that  she  had  written  that  novel.  But 
it  was  only  a  young  girl  fair,  and  blue-eyed,  who  came  in. 

"  Oh  !  It's  you,  Minnie,"  Alice  cried  gaily  to  the  Httle  typist. 
"Come  in.  I'd  quite  forgotten  about  tea.  You  must  have  been 
impatient." 

Alice  rented  only  one  room,  with  a  tiny  cupboard-like  annex 
containing  a  bed,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  "  model  lodging-house."  It 
was  a  decent-sized  room,  and  she  paid  for  it  only  4^,  a  week ;  oppo- 
site, across  the  dirty  stone  landing,  where  the  noisy  workmen's 
children  played  and  shouted  after  school,  lived  the  typewriting  girl, 
equally  poor  and  friendless.  The  two  were  great  friends,  and 
generally,  for  cheapness,  had  their  meals  in  common. 

The  typewriting  girl  smiled  at  Alice's  remark.  "  Oh  !  I  didn't 
notice  the  time,"  she  said.  "I've  been  out  to  the  draper's,  and  I 
met  young  Smith." 

"  You  do  encourage  that  young  Smith,"  said  Alice,  half  reproach- 
fully, but  smiling  as  we  smile  at  the  foibles  of  our  friends. 

"Well,  it's  only  because  he  likes  it,"  returned  Minnie,  tossing 
her  curly  fringe.  She  was  a  pretty,  rather  weak-looking  girl,  pale- 
foced  and  slight,  with  a  tiny  waist,  and  shabby  clothes  caref 
the  most  of.  She  had  been  a  "dressmaker'" 
\,  before  she  took  to  typewritingt ' 
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shop-gill  still  clung  to  her — though  she 
in  ahaost  constant  compuiionship  vith  Alii 
nesses  ihc  cider  woman  had  bestowed  on  i 
so  Ltile  to  love,  loved  this  friendless  girl  of 
helped  her  liy  giving  her  work,  bui  had  nu 
Trequent  quinsies  and  small  ailments. 

"  H<;tc's  a  letter  for  you,  Miss  Tremau 
the  posiman  just  ontside,  in  the  street" 

A  k-«cr  —  and  in  Noel's  handwriting !  A 
And  then,  for  the  firat  time  that  day,  she  su 
3  cold  chill,  what  would  ke  think  of  her  c 
convcniional,  SO — no,  Alice  would  not  let 
Well,  pcrKips  he  would  never  know  ;  she  n 
him. 

"  Heart-st  Alice,"  the  letter  ran,  "  I  ha 
will  surprise  you.  I  am  coming  up  to  i 
T.  R.'s  iilacc.  who  is  ordered  abroad  for  a  \ 
manages  lo  get  along  without  me  for  a  t»t 
Ehall  not  reium  here.  Many  things  are  '  ii 
who  knows  but  that  at  last  our  patient  waiti 
Alice  looked  up  with  shining  eyes.  "  \ 
little  typist,  delightedly,     "  I  knew  it  ! " 

Now,  itie  little  typist  hnJ  n'jVLT  seen 
chanced  to  be  aivay  during  his  r.ire  and  bi 
like  all  women,  a  deep  intere'^t  in  a  l.ive  afiii 
Alice  closed  with  the  piiblish'.Ts  ofTer  ( 
unlimited  possible  "royalties"),  a;iil  Not 
Saturday.  Faultlessly  neat,  in  a  well-v.-om  1 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  buttonhole,  he  foi 
stairs  and  past  the  noisy  groups  of  children 
where  tea  was  set  out.  \Vhat  a  happy  met 
as  though  treading  on  air  ;  and  if  Noel  were 
with  Alice,  yet  he  loved  her  with  the  habit  ( 
years  now  sirce  tliey  had  become  engaged. 
have  been  clearly  a  case  of  propinquity,  fi 
ably  unlike  -Alice  eiitbusiasiic,  impulsive,  i 
rather  phlegmatic.  Noel,  as  v.-c  said,  had 
Alice's  taking  to  literature,  for  he  was  more 
his  views,  and  disliked  all  suggestion  of  thi 
was  a  young  man  of  about  the  same  age  as  1 
some,  and  dean  shaven,  with  a  slightly  ; 
might  evtu  si;(;TO  c(i\4  \ci  x^vow  who  did  not 
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Alice's  opinion  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  perfect.  And  the 
little  typist,  who  came  in  presently  to  make  lea,  and  whose  share  of 
curiosity  was  large,  was  apparently  appreciative  also  ;  at  any  rate, 
she  took  him  in  with  all  her  eyes.  After  tea  Noe!  and  Alice  went 
off  to  walk  in  Regent's  Park,  and  talked  of  many  things.  The 
vicarage  was  now,  said  Noel,  as  good  as  settled  ;  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  marr>'.  Could  Alice  manage  on,  say,  ;£2oo  a  year,  in  a  snug 
little  house  down  in  Hampshire? 

"Could  Alice  manage?"  AVhat  a  question!  Why,  liad  not 
eight  shillings  a  week  amply  sufficed  for  her  "  board  "  up  to  now  ? 
How  happy  ihcy  were,  and  what  plans  they  made  ! 

"  You're  not  looking  so  weli,  my  love,"  said  Noel  tenderly,  as 
they  sat  down  in  the  April  sunlight,  beside  the  fountain  in  the  park. 
"  Have  you  been  tiring  yourself?  " 

Alice  flushed.  She  wondered  whether  Noel  thought  her  looking 
older.  Alas  !  she  realised  that  the  only  reason  she  clung  to  youth  was 
for  his  sake.  She  had  felt  tired  and  old  lately — it  must  have  been 
the  writing  of  that  novel  that  had  so  ploughed  into  her.  And,  with 
a  sudden  impulse,  she  resolved  to  tell  him  about  the  novel. 

"  Noe!,"  she  said,  and  lifted  up  an  appealing  face  to  her  com- 
panion, "  supposing  you  wanted  dreadfully  to  earn  some  money,  and 
supposing  you  could  do  it  by  writing — well,  in  a  way  that  you  did  not 
altogether  like  or  approve  of— would  you  write  in  that  way  ? " 

Noel  smiled.  "What  an  absurd  question  !  And  you  really 
expect  me  to  answer  it  seriously?  How  long  have  you  taken  to 
evolve  such  a  problem  ? " 

"  No,  don't  laugh,  Noel,  but  tell  me,"  Alice  pleaded. 

"  Well,  then,  I  wouldn't  write— in  that  way,"  said  Noel.  "  It's 
self-evident,  I  should  have  thought,  I.ook  here,  Alice,  we've  never 
fixed  about  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  that  lawn- 
mower  for  the  garden— and  how  about  the  kitchener?  " 

So  they  went  back  to  their  happy  discussions,  and  Alice  put  the 
novel  out  of  her  mind. 

"  Well,  did  you  like  him,  Minnie?  "  Alice  asked  her  friend,  after 
Noel  had  taken  leave  of  her  at  the  door. 

The  Utile  typist  bluslied,  and  her  face  spoke  her  admiration. 
"  How  beautifully  shiny  his  boots  and  his  hat  were  ! "  she  said. 
"  He  might  have  come  out  of  a  bandbox  ! " 

After  this  Noel  came  often  to  see  Alice,  and  to  take  her  out  for 
l-walks  when  writing  houre  were  over — and  often,  too,  Alice  would 
.insist  on  Minnie's  accompanying  them —for  Minnie,  she  said,  was  not 
ttrong,  and  needed  plenty  of  fresh  air.     Minnie  was  not  at  all  loth  to 
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with  Minnie,  out  of  mere  dread  of  what  she  might  inadvertently  say. 
It  was  doubtless  a  kind  of  nervous  "  possession,"  for  Alice  had  been 
overworked.  But  the  shadow  had  silently  crept  between  them,  and 
every  day  it  grew. 

A  fortnight  from  the  day  Alice  had  written  to  the  publisher,  this 

advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers  : 

Now  Ready. 

THE    NEW    EVE : 

A    Storv    of    the    Act. 

By 

ALICE  TREMAINE. 

Alice's  instructions  had  come  too  late,  they  told  her  oi 
On  such  slight  things  may  a  life's  happiness  depend. 

n  a  day  or  two  the  book  was  "  out,"  with  the  name  of  its  author 
flaunting  gaily  on  th^  tltk-pagr,  and  on  Saturday  evening  Noel  came  by 
appointment  to  take  Alice  to  a  concert,  Alice  made  sure  that  he  had 
aeen  it.  He  was  moody  and  silent,  and  Alice's  feelings  were  such 
that  if  there  had  not  been  luckily  an  extra  ticket  for  Minnie,  she  did 
not  know  how  she  should  have  got  through  the  evening.  She  hardly 
dared  begin  any  subject  for  fear  of  leading  up  to  the  unfortunate 
novel,  which  indeed  she  began  to  hate  as  if  it  had  been  a  sentient, 
responsible  thing. 

Alice  was,  as  we  ha\'e  said,  very  sensitive ;  it  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
e  result  of  living  so  much  alone.  She  now  got  the  idea  firmly 
£zed  in  her  head  that  Noel  had  seen  the  novel  and  the  author's 
liame,  and  that  this  accounted  for  his  silence  and  altered  looks.  In 
reality  the  silence  and  allered  looks  were  more  or  less  the  result  of 
i's  own  changed  conduct.  She  no  longer  seemed  glad  to  see 
him  ;  no  longer  did  her  face  glow  when  he  suggested  a  country 
■■walk,  or  an  hour's  shop-gating  in  Oxford  Street ;  she  no  longer  liked 
to  talk  of  the  pretty  vicarage  that  should  be  theirs.  What  she  saw 
in  Noel's  face  was  mainly  ihe  reflection  of  her  own  mood. 

The  subject  of  their  approaching  marriage  was  somehow  dropped ; 
but  Noel  was  no  less  frequent  in  his  visits  ;  he  still  remained  at  his 
London  curacy  ;  and  now  the  autumn  drew  on.  On  one  of  the 
dark  November  days,  Alice  was  returning  from  the  British  Museum 
— where  she  had  been  looking  up  references  all  the  morning^totea. 
On  the  threshold  of  her  little  parlour  she  heard  voices^the  voices 
pf  Noel  and  Minnie.  What  could  they  be  discussing  so  earnestly? 
Alice  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Minnie  was  leaning  on  the 
Remington  typewriter,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  Noel 
was  bending  over  '  as  Alice  came  in  ;  Noel  was 
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«nd  sobs,  packed  up  her  Remington  typewriter,  and  said  farewell 
to  her  friend  one  March  day  on  the  platform  of  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  and  Alice  went  back  to  her  lonely  lodging — lonelier  now 
than  before — and  with  the  necessity  before  her  of  finding  another 
^pe writing  girl. 

Noel  had  not  called  within  the  last  week  or  so,  but  about  this 
itime  Alice  made  up  her  mind  to  write  to  him  fully  about  "The  New 
^ve,"  and  to  put  things  back  on  their  old,  happy  footing.  Of  course 
^  would  know  long  ago  about  it,  but  at  any  rate  she  would  relieve 
'bis  mind  by  a  full  confession.  So  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Noel, 
^Bnd  posted  it  herself  with  a  beating  heart. 

"  My  Noel  will  come  back  to  me  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
■'her  eyes  brimmed  with  happy  tears. 

Next  evening,  coming  back  from  one  of  her  editors,  she  noticed  a 
bulky  post-parcel  awaiting  her  on  the  table  of  her  little  room.  "  Oh, 
press-cuttings  ! "  she  thought  carelessly,  for  many  of  these  had 
showered  in  upon  her  of  late.  Beside  the  parcel  lay  a  letter.  This 
was  from  her  friend  the  publisher,  enclosing  an  account,  and  a 
cheque.  The  cheque  fairly  took  away  her  breath.  It  was  for  no  less 
R  sum  than  ;^zoo. 

"  Oh,  Noel,  Noel ! "  she  cried  out  involuntarily.  Here  were 
riches  at  last. 

Then  she  opened  the  parcel  that  she  had  supposed  to  contain 
press  cuttings,  and  started  in  amazement,  for  out  of  it  rolled  a  packet 
of  letters — her  own  letters— those  she  had  written  to  Noel,  with  such 
love  and  tenderness,  during  her  last  year  in  London.  A  note  from 
him  lay  at  the  top.    She  opened  it ; 

"  My  dear  Alice, — I  have  never  seen  '  The  New  Eve,'  nor  do  I 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that 
you  have  written  a  successful  novel.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  why 
you  seem  to  think  I  should  object  to  your  doing  so.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
something  vastly  more  important  to  say.  To  my  grief,  I  have  found 
that  we  have  both  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
realise  the  fact  before  it  is  too  late.  My  sole  consolation  is  that  I 
imagine,  from  your  manner  of  late,  that  you  have  found  it  to  be 
a  mistake  also.  We  are  not  suited  to  each  other  ;  and,  for  I  must 
confess  all,  I  love  another,  and  have,  indeed,  loved  her  for  long.  My 
only  prayer  is  that  you  may  soon  forget  one  who  was  never  worthy  of 
you. 

"Noel  Crichton. 
"Under  the  circumstances  I  return  all  such  of  your  letters  as  I 
have  here." 


To  «hich  1  say- 

THE  humourist  who  once  defended  an  unsexed  woman  under 
the  plea  that  she  was  a  victim  of  circumstance,  half  her 
ancestors  having  been  males,  sailed  closer  to  the  scientific  elucidation 
of  the  human  "  sport "  than  he  could  have  imagined.  Even  in  those 
who  are  most  gently  feminine  there  remains  an  inkling  of  the 
^meval  rib,  only  needing  a  special  environment  for  complete 
development.  We  have  here  a  clue  to  all  that  is  vital  in  thai  tire- 
W>me  personage,  the  New  Woman,  as  well  as  to  the  mannish  humour 
nf  the  female  gladiator  whom  Juvenal  flayed  in  his  sixth  Satire.  It 
fould  appear  that  not  even  the  cloistered  nun  has  been  exempted 
torn  the  ravages  of  this  craving.  Fournel,  in  his  "Curiosity 
rh&trales,"  tells  us  that  about  the  year  1594,  when  the  religieuses  of 
St.  Antony  gave  a  representation  of  "  Cl^opatre  "  before  an  audience 
'of  abb^,  the  male  characters  were  all  sustained  in  realistic  garb  by 
nsters  of  the  order.  So  far,  however,  as  the  actress  by  profession  is 
iconcerned,  additional  excuse  may  be  found  for  her  excursions  into 
the  forbidden.  Turn  about  is  fair  play.  In  the  beginning  female 
characters  were  travestied  by  boys.  When  woman  assumed  her 
iroper  position  in  the  economy  of  the  theatre,  a  subtle  atavism 
nduced  her  to  retaliate.  Having  tasted  blood  in  "  breeches  parts," 
&e  Rosalind,  she  was  not  content  until  she  had  fastened  her  teeth 
B  Sternly  virile  rSies.  Nothing  daunted  her,  not  even  the 
salaciousness  of  Tom  Killigrew's  comedy  of  "  The  Parson's 
Wedding"— a  Uvely  piece,  which,  according  lo  I'epys,  was  acted  in 

1664,  "by  nothing  but  women,  at  the  King's  house."     In  Drj'den's 
tologue  to  the  adaptation  of  "  The  Tempest,"  produced  at  the 
'  Theatre  on  November  7,  1667,  we  find  the  poet  saying  ; 
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In  167,  our  Etiglbh  actresses  soaght  once  more  to  s 
utter  supcrfluousness  of  the  mere  male  player  by  ririna 
performances  of  "  PhilasiCT."  "  The  Panron's  Wedding  "  m, 
Maiden  Queen  ;  or.  Secret  I^ve,"  at  the  old  theatre  in  Uncc 
Fields,  tot  Ihcm  I)r>tlcn  wrote  a  couple  of  sprightly,  if  & 
indecent,  prologues,  and  an  ccjually  shameless  epilogue  in  whi 
Reeve  prayed — 

Oh,  woaU  Iht  higha  po»cra  be  iinii  to  ui. 
And  Rranl  m  to  set  Uji  ■  feiiule  house  I 
Well  maVt  oanclres  to  please  both  sexes  Ihea: 
To  the  loeo  women,  to  the  woraea  men. 
Here,  we  pnaome,  onr  Xegs  are  no  ill  sight. 
And  Ihry  will  gire  yon  do  ill  dreams  at  night. 

Apart  from  these  successes  of  curiosity,  it  would  appear  1 
first  actress  of  any  prominence  who  achieved  distinction  in 
rSle  was  Mrs.  Mountford.  Colley  Gibber  expatiates, 
"Apology,"  on  her  mar\-ellous  fluidity  of  temperament,  rer 
incidentally,  "  Nor  was  her  humour  limited  to  her  sex  for  wl 
shape  permitted,  she  was  a  more  adroit,  pretty  fellow  than  is 
seen  upon  the  suge.  Her  easy  air,  action,  mien,  and  gestui 
changed  from  the  coif  to  the  cocked  hat  and  cavalier  in  f 
People  were  so  fond  of  seeing  her  a  man  that,  when  the  1 
Baycs,  in  'The  Rehearsal,'  had  for  some  time  lain  dormai 
was  desired  to  take  it  up,  which  I  have  seen  her  act  with 
true  coxcombly  spirit  and  humour  that  the  sufficiency  1 
character  required." 

Il  is  noteworthy  that  the  production  in  Paris,  in  1 702,  of  a  t 
comedy  by  Boindon,  called  the  "Bal  d'Auteuil,"  in  whic 
actresses  had  to  assume  male  coslume,  led  by  a  curious  ch 
circumstances  to  the  establishment  of  ihe  French  censorshij 
this  little  piece  two  girls,  masquerading  as  men,  accidentally  met 
assuming  the  other  to  belong  to  the  opposite  sex;  flirt 
"iiless  as  was  the  equivoke,  it  gave  rank  ( 
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e-minded  Duchesse  d'  Orleans,  whose  influence  caused  the  play  lo 

interdicted,     Not  onlj-  this,  but  Louis  XIV.  administered  a  severe 

imand  to  the  players  for  pandering  to  prurient  tastes,  and  gate 

Iders  that  an  official  should  be  appointed  to  examine  every  piece 

Itended  for  production. 

,  Returning  to  England,  we  find  that,  on  June  25, 1 705,  Congrevc's 
Love  for  Love"  was  represented  at  the  Haymarket  entirely  by 
Prominent  among  a  motley  troupe  of  players  acting  at 
Windsor  in  the  following  year  was  one  Susanna  Carroll,  who  tore  a 
Rssion  to  tatters  as  Alexander  the  Great.  By  a  marriage  with  the 
(ueen's  head  cook  this  lady  subsequently  became  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
nder  which  name,  as  authoress  of  several  lively  comedies,  she  is 
est  identiiied  now.  It  was  written  of  her,  on  her  death  in  i;23, 
Mt  "having  a  greater  inclination  to  wear  the  breeches  than  the 
rtticoat,  she  struck  into  the  men's  parts,"  one  of  her  qualifications 
w  which  was  that  she  "  had  a  small  wen  on  her  left  eyelid, 
Wch  gave  her  a  masculine  air."  Possibly  the  adaptability  to  male 
rf/«  shown  by  the  women  at  the  }Iaymarkft  in  1705  suggested  to 
'anbrugh  the  ingenious  plot  of  his  comedy  "  The  Mistake,"  brought 
Ut  at  the  same  house  a  year  later.  In  this  Mrs.  Harcourt  appeared 
I  Camillo,  "  suppos'd  son  to  Alvarez,"  a  girJ  who,  from  lack  of  a  malt 
eir,  had  been  reared  from  her  cradle  as  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
I  preserve  an  estate.  Naturally  there  is  much  playing  at  cross 
urposes,  with  adroit  love  complications  ;  and  the  whole,  not  to 
Bme  tardy  off,  must  have  needed  deft  handling  on  the  part  of  the 


At  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  DubHn,  in  1715.  a  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
[ured  in  the  small  part  of  Haly  in  "Tamerlane."  Chetwood  tells 
,  that  this  lady's  maiden  name  was  Swan,  and  that  she  "generally 
ay'd  the  Part  of  a  ^'oung  Man." 

Circumstances  conspired  10  make  Charlotte  Charke  one  of  the 

ost  striking  impeisonatois  of  male  character,  and  one  of  the  un- 

ippiest  creatures  of  hor  time.     Her  father,  Colley  Gibber,  was  il[- 

Ivised  enough  to  give  her  a  training  more  befitting  a  boy  than  a 

X  with  the  result  that  in  after  years  she  evinced  no  delight  save  in 

irely  masculine  amusements.    Half  her  life,  either  on  the  stage  or  off, 

IS  passed  in  male  attire  ;  and  as  actress,  puppet  show-woman,  valei  de 

ehamh-e,  and  waiter,  she  experienced  much  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

During  the  season  of  1 733-34,  we  find  her  at  the  Haymarket  playing 

a  round  of  male  characters,  Roderigoin  "Othello  "among  the  number. 

decade  later  saw  her  appearing  as  Captain  Plume  at  the  same 

and  making  the  second  of  a  long  line  of  female  Captain 


I 
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BCacheuhs  extending  down  to  our  own  time.  The  btst 
evidently  Mre-  Reynolds,  who  pcrfonned  the  character  at  Si 
Alley  in  1736,  and  probably  earlier  elsewhere.  The  third, 
beautiful  Mra.  Cargill  who  was  drowned  at  sea,  was  note 
eroking  a  liberal  tribute  of  tears  in  the  soeoe  where  the  &s 
Ing  highwaymin  hears  the  dread  knell  summoning  him  to  c 
Lion.  In  1759  Mrs.  Charke  mad:  her  last  appearance  on  the 
in  playing  Marplot  in  "The  Busybody,"  for  her  benefit  at  the 
market  A  few  months  later,  this  unhappy  creature,  who  wm 
out  for  a  man,  only  the  devil  ran  away  with  the  pattern,"  lay 
unhonoured  gra\-e,  what  time  her  famous  fother  wras  sleeping  pi 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  way  of  commentary  on  the  tnistw 
ness  of  theatrical  anecdote,  it  is  significant  that  many  of  the  s 
totd  about  certain  u  nd  i  scrim  I  na  ling  damsels  falling  in  love  witt 
CharVe,  when  auircd  tn  hotumt,  are  also  told  with  charming  simj 
of  Mr?.  Woffington. 

Although  Peg,  immediately  afler  bursting  on  the  town 
a[^)carcd  in  one  or  two  feminine  parts,  Uke  Sylvia  in  "  The  Rea 
Officer,"  calling  for  a  temporary  donning  of  the  breeches,  it  w 
until  a  fortnight  after  her  dihut  at  Covcnl  Garden  {or  on  Noveml 
1740)  that  she  really  trespassed  on  male  preserves.'  It  was) 
moreover,  calling  for  much  courage  and  resource  ;  for  such,  ir 
was  the  reputation  left  by  Wilks  in  his  creation  of  Sir  Hairr  IS 
that  few  actors  of  the  time  cared  to  attempt  the  character.  1 
mind,  the  marvellous  success  which  attached  itself  to  her  assun 
of  this  good-humoured  rake  was  less  due  to  naturalness  and 
than  to  the  sheer  audacity  of  the  thing.  The  town  was  frankly  t 
at  hearing  the  blunt  indecencies  of  Farquhar  fall  from  the  mo 
a  beautiful  woman.  Most  assuredly  the  part  is  one  that  no  proa 
actress  of  to-day  would  dare  to  appear  in.  Boaden,  in  attempt 
palliate  the  actress's  bad  tasle,  indulges  in  much  laughter-prov 
sophistry;  says  "  she  did  what  she  was  not  aware  of — namely,  th 
audience  permitted  the  actress  to  purify  the  character,  and  en 
the  language  from  a  woman  which  might  have  disgusted  from  i 
speaking  before  women— as  I  have  heard  spoiled  children  cotmn« 
for  tvhat  would,  a  few  years  after,  shut  them  out  of  the  room  il 
ventured  so  far.     No,  Mrs.  Woffington,  in  spite  of  Quin's  joke 

'  Vcg  WulGngtnn's  lic^t  breeches  p^t — The  Female  Officer  in  a  £u 
ailed -appeals  lo  have  been  sustained  foi  her  benelit  «t  the  Anogrd 
Thenire,  Dublin,  tauly  in  the  year  1736.  Her  first  perii^nuuiM  of  Sir 
Wildair  at  Coveot  Guilen  wu  not  her  dlhul  in  the  character,  •(  ibe  U 
■ecn  in  it  in  ihe  Irish  c&pita]  in  April  1739. 
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your  supposing  that  'Ai^the  house  took  you  for  a  man,'  I  am 
convinced  that  no  creature  there  supposed  it  for  a  moment ;  it  was 
the  travesty  seen  throughout  that  really  constituted  the  charm  of  your 
performance,  and  rendered  it,  not  only  gay,  but  innocent."  And  this 
was  the  man  who  constituted  himself  biographer- in -general  to  Kemble, 
Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  1  If,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  the  Woffing- 
ton's  raven  voice  that  made  her  think  of  donning  the  doublet  and 
hose,  it  must  have  been  her  wantonness  that  fastened  upon  such  a 
character.  Unfortunately,  the  evil  done  lived  after  her,  A  senseless 
tradition  was  established  in  the  part.  Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Sherriffe, 
Miss  Goodall,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  finally  Mrs.  Achmet,  of  Dublin,  from 
time  to  lime  added  the  loose- principled  Sir  Harry  to  their  repertory, 
With  the  exception  of  Elliston,  all  those  actors  whose  prerogative  it 
should  have  been  simply  ignored  it.  To  Mrs.  Achmet's  credit  lei  it 
be  said  tliat,  when  she  assumed  the  role,  in  1 785,  it  had  been  divested 
of  much  of  its  indecency.  But  many  will  agree  with  a  contem- 
porary Irish  critic  in  considering  the  performance  "a  stage  solecism." 
"  Whatever  she  may  lose,"  he  adds,  "a  fine  woman  can  never  be  a 
gainer  by  the  metamorphosis.  Two  of  the  senses,  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  audience,  are  at  perpetual  variance.  The  unnatural  con- 
junction of  manners,  voice,  and  habit  is  a  powerful  drawback  upon 
the  gratification  of  nice  judgment  and  true  taste,  the  censure  of  one 
of  which  should,  in  their  estimation,  outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others."  In  taking  leave  of  the  Woffington,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  in  support  of  my  contention  regarding  the  secret  of  her 
success  as  Sir  Harry,  that  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  portray  the 
character  of  Ixithario  in  "  The  Fair  Penitent."  Here  she  had  merely 
her  artistic  qualities  to  rely  upon  ;  for  the  tragic  libertine  lacked  the 
vile  salaciousness  of  Farquhar's  gallant.  It  is  a  relief  to  free  one- 
self from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  this  glorified  strumpet,  and  lake 
a  turn  in  the  open  with  honest  Mistress  Clive.  Of  the  Pivy's  male 
assumptions,  sooth  to  say,  however,  there  is  little  to  tell.  Not  the 
merest  novice  could  have  failed  more  egregiously  as  Bayes  in  "The 
Rehearsal."  The  first  female  Shylock,  she  played  the  part  with  a 
pronounced  Jewish  accent;  "but  the  effect,"  says  her  friend.  Miss 
Hawkins,  "was  too  ludicrous  to  be  endured."  Meantime,  we  hear 
little  of  similar  odd  experiments  in  France,  although  Mdlle.  Clairon 
had  at  least  donned  male  costume  on  the  boards.  It  is  credibly 
related  that,  in  1 750,  this  superb  tragedienne  presented  a  pair  of  black 
velvet  breeches,  worn  by  her  in  character,  to  Colson,  a  needy 
beginner,  for  his  belter  adorntnM''  ««  th**  Young  Chevalier  in 
"Zaire"  on  making  his  fir ^ here  had 
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evideDt]y  been  no  dress  tchearsal,  for  nhen  the  novice,  half  oveic 
with  stage  fright,  flung  himsdf  at  Lusignan's  feet,  the  anykl 
breeches,  resenting  such  vigorous  treatment,  split  up  with  an  omi 
cnck. 

Unhappy  the  actress  who,  from  necessity  not  choice,  has  ha 
appear  in  many  an  incongruous  character.  Such  vras  the  laie  o 
bcAUliful  Mn.  Jifferson,  whose  histrionic  inferiority  dro%e  her 
the  country  to  herd  with  barnstormers.  "  In  the  \-tcissitud 
itinerant  acting,"  writes  Tom  Davits,  "  she  had  often  been  redi 
from  the  small  number  of  pbj  crs  in  the  company  she  belongc 
to  disguise  her  lovdy  form,  and  to  assume  parts  \^rf  luisuitable 
delicate  a  creature.  ^Vhcn  she  was  asked  what  characters 
excelled  in  most,  she  innocently  replied,  "  Old  men  in  am. 
meanii^  such  parts  as  Fondicwife  in  "The  Old  Bachelor,"  an 
Jealous  Traffic  in  "The  Busybody."  Litiie  of  mirth  waa  the 
het  virtuous,  simple  life,  and  by  an  irony  of  circumstance  she 
carried  off,  in  1776,  by  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  That  Mrs,  Jeffei 
experience  was  not  at  all  uncommon  is  shown  by  George  Fred 
Cooke's  relation  of  his  bam-slorming  expeditions  in  1777.  k 
unimportant  member  of  Siandcn's  company  in  Sussex  was,  be 
"  a  little  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Woodward,  upwards  of  se 
years  of  age,  who  generally  appeared  in  male  characters.  I 
seen  her  in  Sir  Francis  (Itipc  and  the  Miser,  and  have  seen 
much  worse  acted.  She  liad  an  excellent  comic  appearance, 
dressed  the  Miser  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Griffin,  who  belo 
to  Drury  Lane  early  in  the  last  cenlur;-,  and  was,  I  think 
original." 

People  who  are  apt  !o  see  the  woman  in  the  actress,  fo^ 
that  the  player,  unlike  other  artists,  has  two  identities,  should 
warning  from  the  curious  case  of  Miss  Macklin.  As  an  actres! 
gave  way  to  none  in  her  penchant  for  assuming  male  attire ; 
woman  none  could  have  been  more  prudish.  Unhappily  co 
between  the  two  identities  brought  about  her  death.  Ca 
dressing  in  "  breeches  parts  "  c.iuscd  her  to  fasten  her  garter  so  ti, 
that  a  malignant  tumour  showed  itself  in  the  inner  part  of  thi 
near  the  knee.  This  she  would  permit  no  medical  man  to  exa 
until  the  evil  became  ineradicable. 

Prominent  actresses  of  a  century  back  who,  like  Mrs.  Sidi 
had  an  innate  dislike  to  male  attire,  seem  to  have  been  in  a  1 
less  minority.  A  vow  against  the  donning  of  man's  garb 
proved  very  awkward  for  Miss  Barsanti,  a  talented  vocalist,  who 
the  original  Lydia  Languish.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  s 
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d  been  cast,  willy-nilly,  for  Signor  jVrionelli  in  O'Keeffe's  musical 
■ce  "  The  Son-in-Law,"  Originally  created  by  Bannister,  the  charac- 
r  of  the  Italian  music-master  called  for  contemporary  dressing.  The 
liculty  might  have  been  avoided  in  Miss  Barsanti's  case,  as  Dr. 
sran  points  out,  by  wearing  a  great  coat,  but  instead  of  that,  ihc 
ly  salved  her  conscience  by  assuming  the  nondescript  costume  of 
rbaces  in  "  Artaxerxes." 

In  May  1780,  "Perdita"  Robinson  made  her  last  appearance 
I  the  stage  as  Sir  Harry  Revel  in  Lady  Craven's  unpublished 
imedy  of  "  The  Miniature  Picture,"  About  a  lustrum  later  joyous- 
riced  Mrs.  Jordan  revived  memories  of  Peg  Woffington  by  her 
irited  acting  as  Sir  Harry  ^\'ildair.  Henceforward  her  vosue  in 
breeches  parts  "  was  great. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  speaking  of  this 
dy's  novitiate  at  Dublin,  as  Miss  Francis,  says  :  "Mr.  Daly  about 
lis  time  resorted  to  a  singular  species  of  theatrical  entertainment,  by 
ie  novelty  whereof  he  proposed  lo  rival  his  competitors  of  Smock 
lley— namely,  that  of  r*wir«/»^c/(fl«if/[;/-/,  the  men  performing  the 
anale  and  the  females  the  male  parts  in  comedy  and  opera.  The 
pera  of '  The  Governess '  was  played  in  this  way  for  se\eral  nights, 
Ie  port  of  Lopez  by  Miss  Francis.  In  this  singular  and  unimportant 
turacter  the  versatility  of  her  talent  rendered  the  piece  attractive, 
ad  the  season  concluded  with  a  strong  anticipation  of  her  future 
Slebrity."  For  Mrs.  Jordan,  Reynolds,  in  1797,  sketched  the 
liaracter  of  Sir  Edward  Bloomby  in  his  comedy  "  Cheap  Living  " — 
lat  of  a  stripling  of  fifteen  assuming  all  the  airs  and  habits  of 
lanhood.  But  the  Merry  Duchess  (brevet  rank)  was  aweary  of  the 
oublet  and  hose,  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  compliment,  although 
de  played  the  part.  Of  the  Jordan,  Dunlop,  Cooke's  biographer, 
lys  that  "on  such  occasions  she  was  altogether  divested  of  that 
sstraint  with  which  f;:minine  modesty  shackles  the  movements  of 
ist  female  performers  when  exposed  to  the  unrestricted  gaze  of  a 
ttious  multitude."  Rallier  severe  on  the  iilnygoers  of  the 
iriod,  this ! 

Equally  unhappy  with  the  modest-minded  Miss  Barsanti  was  the 
iriously- gifted  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who,  because  of  her  possession  of  an 
xquisitc  tenor  voice,  was  constrained  to  exhibit  her  ill-moulded 
figure  at  Covent  Garden  in  1783,  as  Patrick  in  O'Keeffe's  comic  opera 
"of  "  The  Poor  Soldier."  Three  years  later  I  find  her  at  Edinburgh, 
playing  Don  Carlos  in  "The  Duenna,"  a.  part  originally  sustained 
by  Mr.  L«oni.    On  .-August  26,  •■  *  i*v. 
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Bannitiei's  benerit.  All  the  male  parts  wcie  sustaioed  by  womei 
ruv  wrhi.  Boackn,  who  considered  the  whole  an  atrocious  >-iol 
ofgoodusle,»>ys:  "Bannister,  though  he  sang  theatre  of  Polly  c 
in  &lsetto,  spoke  occasionally  in  the  voice  of  Grimbald  ;  an 
feminine  rcfinemenu  of  mamma  and  papa  from  such  an 
exceeded  all  povcrs  of  face.  Edwin,  who  was  an  accomp 
singer,  krpt  ihc  muiie  of  Lucy  from  vnolation.  .  ,  .  Mrs.  W( 
Lodui  was  infinitely  too  true  for  burlesque  ;  she  looked  as 
had  never  been  out  (rf  either  breeches  or  Newgate.  My  Ule  ( 
Major  1  ophani,  was  at  this  time  at  the  /o/  of  his  bent  of  admi 
of  M  ts.  \^'clls,  ami  the  jourtiaU  teemed  with  his  praises  of  her  Mad 
which  he  pronounced,  seriously,  to  be.  by  many  degrees,  the  be 
had  ever  been  Kcen."  Mrs.  I^fcvie  was  the  Pcachum  ;  Miss  1 
(i&erwardfi  Mrs.  Colman),  Mat  o'  the  Mint  ;  and  Mrs.  Inchbal 
dmnatist,  Ben  Budge.  Almost  exactly  two  years  afterwards, 
nne  house,  Mrv-  Edwards,  a  ditulanlf,  made  her  bow  in  th« 
what  inappropriate  character  of  Machcath  \  and,  as  if  to  ca 
■cbtcrement,  Mrs.  \\cbb  thrust  hci  bulky  person  into  FalstafTs 
and.  with  shocking  efTronter^-,  sustained  the  character,  wor 
word,  in  all  the  grossncss  of  the  Fat  Knight  of  "  Henry  rV'.,"  P 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.Siddons,  who,  in  the  days  of  her  ascend 
de\-cloped  a  squeamishn»s  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  ridic 
costume  in  Rosalind,  ia  remarkible  as  ihj  first  female  Ha 
Writing  to  his  friend  Garrick  from  ■Worcester,  in  August  i??. 
Rev,  Henry  Bale  informs  him  tliat  Mrs.  Siddons  is  '■  a  veiy 
breeches  figure,"  and  sustains  the  Widow  Brady  admirably.  " 
bcwaic  yourself,  Great  Liltk  Man,  for  she  pbys  Hamlet  X> 
■atisfaclioii  of  the  \\'orccstcrshire  critics."  l.ess  than  two  years 
the  great  trugtdunnt  was  seen  in  the  Melancholy  Dane  at  Manch 
and  subsequently  at  Dublin.  But  she  never  could  be  pro 
uix>n  to  act  the  part  in  the  metropolis. 

From  that  d.ny  to  this  the  stage  of  (Ireater  Britain  basse 
been  long  without  its  female  Hamlet.  In  England  the  pari 
been  more  or  less  effectively  sustained,  from  time  to  1 
by  Mrs.  Bulklcy.  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Bartley, 
Marriott,  Miss  Julia  Sloman,  Mrs.  Bandm.inn  Palmer,  and  ol 
Judi;ing  by  the  formidable  list  furnished  by  .\merica,  Transatl 
playgoers  must  ahvays  have  evinced  a  decided  liking  for  1 
birane  personations.  It  comprises  Mrs,  Barnes  (1819)  and 
daughter.  Charlotte  (Mrs-  Connor),  Mrs.  Battereby  (iSia), 
Shaw  (iSj9X  Mis.  Brougham  (t&ti),  Fanny  ^^'alUck  (if 
~"  Owtooiaa  VA^■^^,  Charlotte  Crampton,    Rachel  Dei 
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Susan  Denin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway,  Adelc  Belgarcle,  Sopliie  Miles, 
Anna  Dickinson,  Nellie  Holbrook,  Viola  \Vbilcomb.  and  Eliza 
Warren.  Australia  has  seen  Louise  Pomeroy  and  Mesdames  Cleve- 
land and  Evans  in  the  rok.  Only  once  has  artistic  propriety  been 
outraged  in  this  way  In  France  ;  at  the  Gaietd  in  1867,  when  Mnie. 
Judiih  gave  a  weak  and  colourless  impersonation  of  the  young 
prince. 

Few  now  can  regret  the  decay  of  the  time-honoured  system  of 
theatrical  benefits.  Of  old,  on  such  occasions,  prominent  performers 
frequently  took  unwarranted  liberties  wilh  their  patrons  and  with 
their  art,  Mrs,  Abington,  the  original  Lady  Teazle,  and  most 
cultured  of  grandes  dames,  was  rightly  condemned  for  playing  Scrub 
in  "The  Beaux  Stratagem"  for  her  benefit  in  February  1786, 
although  it  is  claimed  in  mitigation  of  t)ie  offence  that  she  did  it 
to  win  a  wager.  Whimsically  enough,  she  appeared  in  the  character 
■mth  her  hair  arranged  in  orthodox  feminine  style,  so  as  to  permit 
her  to  play  Lady  Racket  in  the  afterpiece  wiihout  re-dressing  it. 
If,  as  Gcnest  says,  her  portraits  as  Scrub  faithfully  preserve  this 
^congruity,  it  is  difficult  10  believe  Mrs.  Charles  MaUhews'  assertion 
■^that  they  might  pass  for  tolerable  likenesses  of  our  inimitable 
XJston  in  the  same  character."  Naturally  the  announcement  drew  a 
•tremendous  house  ;  but  the  effect  produced  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
•tlie  preliminary  excitement.  The  younger  Angelo,  who  viewed  the 
'performance  from  Mrs.  Garrick's  box,  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Abington'5 
"'appearance  en  culottes,  so  preposterously  padded,  exceeded  nature. 
Wer  gestures  to  look  comical  could  not  get  the  least  hold  of  the 
■udience,  though  they  had  seen  her  before  in  men's  clothes,  when 
playing  Portia,  where  her  figure,  dressed  as  a  lawyer  in  his  gown, 
■gave  effect  lo  her  excellent  delivery  on  mercy,  and  the  audience  had 
always  been  delighted,"  Boaden  complains  of  "  the  metamorphosis 
of  her  person  ;  the  loss  of  one  sex  without  approaching  the  other ; 
the  coarse  but  vain  attempt  to  vulgarise  her  voice,  which  some  of  tny 

i readers  remember  to  have  been  thin,  sharp,  and  high-toned."    Finally 
Peter  Pindar  : 
The  courlly  Abingtoo's  untoward  itu 
>                          Wanled  ber  reputatiao  much  to  mat, 
i                           And  sink  the  lady  to  the  washing-lub — 
.                           So  whisper'd,  "  MUliess  Abington,  play  SCBUB." 
'                           To  folly  full  as  greiit  bome  imp  may  lug  her, 
r                          And  bid  hci  ilbk  in  Fitch  and  Abel  Drigckr. 
I    nn*             ■•■  •!«  hubbub  created  by  Nosegay  Fan's  escapade  was 
f  taBftJP  liw  October  ft^owiag,  by  the 
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<Vi  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Bath.  At  Glasgow,  nine  months  later, 
Miss  Smith  (afterwaids  Mrs.  Hartley),  in  the  course  of  a  short  starring 
■engagement,  sustained  the  character  of  Young  Norval,  and  the  title- 
part  in  the  drama  of  "  Edgar,  or  Caledonian  Feuds."  Despite  her 
Mjong  penchant  for  male  roks,  in  neither  did  she  succeed  in  setting 
the  Clyde  on  fire. 

In  1822,  Mrs.  Glover  played  Hamlet  for  her  benefit  at  the  Lyceum, 
md  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  a  large  and  very 
distinguished  audience.  Walter  Donaldson,  who  was  in  the  cast, 
tells  us  that  Edmund  Kean,  in  company  with  Munden,  Michael 
Kelly,  and  Douglas  Kinnaird,  viewed  the  performance  from  a  prii'ate 
box.  "  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Kean  came  behind  the  scenes,  and 
ibook  Mrs.  Glover,  not  by  one,  but  by  both  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
•  Excellent !  excellent  ! '  The  splendid  actress,  smiling,  cried  '  Away, 
you  flatterer !  you  come  in  mockery  to  scorn  and  scoff  at  our 
lolemnity  ! ' "  The  whole  performance,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  an  intellectual  achievement,  for  the  lady's  face  and 
figure  rather  suggested  Falstaff  than  the  pensive  Dane.  Eleven  years 
later,  when  she  was  probably  the  cleverest — and  fattest— woman  on 
the  stage,  Mrs.  Glover  essayed  burly  Sir  John  in  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  at  the  Haymarkct.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Howe  hap- 
pened, as  a  boy,  to  see  her  in  the  part.  "  A  great  failure,"  he  says, 
*•  for  although  the  most  unctuous  of  feminine  comedians,  she  seemed 
'like  a  weakly  youth  attempting  the  character." 

In  iSzi,  the  London  stage  experienced  a  severe  renewal  of  the 
Idacheath  epidemic.  At  Covent  Garden,  on  January  7,  a  Miss 
Hollande  appeared  as  the  amorous  highwayman  to  the  Polly  of  the 
brilliant  Kilty  Stephens.  Said  the  European  Magasine  :  "Miss 
Hollande  played  Macheath  as  well  as  ladies  usually  do,  and  strutted, 
and  sang,  and  vapoured  with  much  more  spirit  than  she  usually 
does  as  a  lady  ;  still  we  were  not  pleased  ;  several  of  the  songs  are 
beyond  the  compass  of  her  voice  ;  and  though  much  applauded,  it 
was  *  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed '  which  was  thus  honoured."  In 
the  October  following,  Miss  Blake,  a  dibutante,  sustained  the  same 
character,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  the  latent  enthusiasm  of  the 
Aristarchus  of  TAe  Examiner.  To  his  mind  her  voice  was  "possessed 
of  much  strength  and  sweetness  in  the  Itrtver  tones,  which  are 
I  Unusually  deep  and  full  for  a  female.  This  was  as  remarkable  in 
speech  as  in  song,  and  if  it  did  not  assist  to  a  due  notion  of  Gay's 
gallant  robber  of  purses  and  of  ladies'  hearts  it  possessed  the  bappy 
negative  advantage  of  doing  away  something  from  the  want  of  nature 
"n  the  effort.  .  .  .  In  th"  nil  of  the  Bell, 
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HJohn  Bull"].    Mrs.  Stanley,  of  the  Coburg,  once  played  Tressell, 

iiSdy  Anne,  and  Richmond."  Although  rash  feminine  hands  had 
teen  laid  on  Hamlet  and  FalslafT  at  an  early  period,  it  is  not  until 
1839  that  we  learn  of  the  first  female  Romeo.  Miss  Ellen  Tree 
■iflerwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kean)  played  the  part  of  the  love-sick 
klontague  to  the  Juliet  of  Fanny  Kemble  for  her  benefit  at  Covent 
I  that  year.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  was  Miss  Tree's  first 
y>pearance  in  a  male  character.  Her  success  was  so  great  as  to 
nggest  in  after  years  an  even  more  daring  experiment.  She  was 
he  original  Clemanthe  in  Talfourd's  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  as  produced 
It  Covent  Garden  on  May  z6,  i8j6,  but  did  not  long  sustain 
he  r6U  owing  to  a  prior  engagement  at  the  Haymarket.  Sub- 
cquently,  when  the  play  was  revived  at  the  latter  house.  Miss  Tree, 
istead  of  reappearing  as  the  heroine,  elected  to  play  Ion,  thus 
Httir^  herself  gainst  Macready,  whose  portrayal  of  the  hero  was 
rritten  of  by  Talfourd  himself  as  "  one  of  the  remarkable  triumphs 
if  art  which  have  graced  the  stage  of  late  years."  In  commenting 
I  the  boldness  of  the  attempt,  Ur.  Westland  Marston  says:  "  Miss 
Tree,  however,  if  she  had  not,  in  like  degree,  Macready's  power  o' 
elieving  a  part,  and  his  saliency  in  presenting  details,  brought  very 
Kial  gifts  to  her  interpretation.  Face,  form,  voice,  and  simple 
race  of  manner  combined  to  make  her  externally  the  ideal  of  her 
aracter;  while  its  purity,  nobility,  and  self.sacnfice  found  such 
ympathetic  rendering  that,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  experience  of  my 
kiends  and  myself,  the  effect  was  ennobling  no  less  than  touching, 
while,  at  the  close,  the  spectator  withdrew  reverently,  as  after  a  religious 
observance."  The  whole,  indeed,  was  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
actress,  and  resulted  in  a  run  of  thirty  nights  to  overflowing  houses. 
Among  French  aaresscs  at  his  period  Virginie  Dejazet  reigned 
L.BUpreme  in  male  dress,  in  which  she  was  said  to  have  been  "  more  at 
[borne  than  most  lords  of  the  creation  themselves."  From  time  to 
;  this  brilliantly  witty  and  superbly  versatile  woman  had  given 
iccurate  delineations  of  such  well-known  historical  characters  as 
Henri  IV.,  Henri  V.,  Richelieu,  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
f  and  Bonaparte  in  various  dramas,  produced  at  the  Nouveaut^s  and 
elsewhere. 

At  Dublin,  about  the  year  1837,  Miss  Jane  Hyland,  adroit  both  as 
vocalist  and  actress,  sustained  the  part  of  Doctor  O'Toole  in  "The 
Irish  Tutor,"  and  was  much  admired  in  the  dancing  of  the  incidental 
Irish  jig.  Writing  of  his  period  of  management  at  the  Walnut 
SO'eet  Theatre,  Phil«^|i^^^|2^f ,  C  Wemyss,  in  his  "Theatrical 
^  Henry  Lewis,  an  actress 
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A/fV/M,  Mkdiffltt  Poniii,  the  well-known  Amefkni  actr 
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in  a  recent  interview,  speaking  of  Charlotte  Cushman's  inattention  to 
costume,  said:  "She  was  the  best  Romeo  I  ever  saw  or  ever  shall  see, 
may  not  have  been  an  ideal  Romeo  so  far  as  her  looks  were 
concerned,  but  she  wai  Romeo.  I  doubt,  however,  if  her  costume 
would  be  admired  nowadays.  Wien  I  played  Juliet  to  her  Romeo,  I 
iCntirely  forgot  her  sex.  She  simply  carried  me  away.  She  was  Romeo, 
and  I  loved  him."  Certainly  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  powers  of 
the  actress.  In  after  years,  when  ihe  Cushman  reappeared  in  the 
part  at  the  Haymarkel,  in  February  1S55,  Douglas  Jerrold  raised  his 
Toice  in  protest  in  Lloyd's  Wtekly  Newspaper,  and  humorously 
■nggested  that  additional  novelty  would  be  afforded  if  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  could  see  his  way  to  play  Juliet.  "  We  have  before  seen  Miss 
'Cushman  as  Miss  Romeo ;  and  though  the  lady  lover  is  full  of  flame,  il 
is  the  flame  of  phosphor — it  shines  but  it  does  not  burn."  Other  female 
Komeos  have  been  Mrs.  Melinda  Jones,  who  sustained  the  character 
to  her  daughter  Avonia's  Juliet  at  Albany  in  1857  ;  Mrs,  Nunn,  Mrs. 
Hudson  Kirby,Mrs.  J,  VV.  Wallack,  jun.,and  Miss  Fanny  Vining;  and, 
in  recent  years.  Miss  Annie  M.  Clark  and  Miss  Kate  Clinton.  But 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  Charlotte  Cushman  in  her  capacity  as 
invader  of  male  territory.  There  are  still  her  Ion,  her  Hamlet,  her 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  her  William  in  "Black-eyed  Susan"  10  be 
spoken  of.  Talfourd's  hero  she  played  at  Dublin  in  1846,  As 
Hamlet  she  was  seen  at  Brougham's  Lyceum,  New  York,  on 
November  34,  1851,  and  possibly  earlier  elsewhere.  Miss  Stebbins, 
her  biographer,  tells  us  that  she  derived  exquisite  pleasure  from 
acting  the  young  prince,  and  looked  upon  her  rendering  of  the  part 
'  as  the  very  highest  effort  she  had  ever  made,  and  the  most  exhaust- 
ing." Her  strong  intellect  fastened  with  avidity  on  Shakespeare's 
clear-cut  philosophy ;  and  her  delivery  of  the  soliloquies  was  irre- 
proachable. Cardinal  Wolsey  she  had  first  attempted  during  an 
American  tour  in  1857-58.  Hers  is  the  only  female  embodiment  of 
the  character  known.  A  noble  effort,  it  has  been  rightly  praised  by 
Mr,  William  Winter  and  other  sound  judges  of  Shakespearian  acting. 
According  to  Miss  Stebbins,  the  chief  difficulty  Charlotte  Cushman 
found  in  playing  the  part  "  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  to,  and 
above,  in  voice,  bearing  and  impression  the  other  male  parts  in  the 
play,  especially  in  the  scene  where  the  fallen  Cardinal  is  baited,  as  it 
were,  by  the  rude  and  triumphant  nobles  who  rejoice  in  his  discom- 
fiture. In  this  scene  great  power  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  over- 
borne by  mere  noise  and  violence  and  falling  below  the  moral  level 
which  the  Cardinal  must  maintain  to  be,  even  in  ruin,  the  'high 
[Cardinal '  whom  Shakespeare  draws.     Miss  Cushman  confessed  that 
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lago,  Shylock  and  Hamlet  in  the  one  week,  throwing  in,  perhaps 
Lady  Macbeth  and  the   French  Spy  as  maken-eight.      An  admjr. 
able  fencer,  she   was   perhaps  the   only   woman  who  ever  played 
the  Dei  Franchi  in  "The  Corsican  Brothers."     It  is  noteworthy, 
("urthennore,  thai  she  was  the  lirst  female  Mazeppa.    Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  associate   thai    character   with  poor   Ada  Menken's 
memory,  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  in  the  beginning  the  rSle 
was  a   purely   male   one.     As   eccentric    as     she   was   gifted,  the 
Ctampton  was  often  taken  with  strange  whims.     Once,  after  playing 
eeppa  to  an  overflowing  house  on  a  severely  cold  night  in  Boston, 
\A^  bestrode  her  noble  steed   in   her  scanty  stage  garment,  and, 
lowed  by  a  motley  crowd,  rode  through  the  streets  to  her  apart- 
uits. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1857,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallack,  jun.,  played 
meo  and  Ion  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.  A  few  months 
later  Mrs,  Waller,  a  fine  Shakespearian  actress,  and  one  of  the  many 
female  Hamlets,  appeared  at  Albany,  New  York,  as  lago.  In  the 
same  town,  in  i860,  the  beautiful  Menken,  as  yet  unknown  to  lame, 
took  a  "  farewell "  benefit  on  September  28,  appearing  as  the 
unhappy  George  Barnwell  in  Lillo's  play  of  that  name.  In  1866  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Birmingham,  was  for  a  few  months  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Macready,  who,  when  in  want  of  a  novelty, 
always  put  up  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  herself  as  Shylock. 
Formidable  as  is  this  list  of  outri  perfomianccs,  it  remained  fur 
modern  times  to  show  us  a  female  Charles  Surface.  Only  one 
experiment  has  been  made  in  this  way— that  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Beerc, 
who  played  the  part  at  Southport  for  old  Chippendale's  bcneht  in,  1 
think,  the  autumn  of  1878.  A  capital  performance,  too,  it  was,  arid 
quite  justified  the  unanimous  recall  bestowed  upon  the  actress  by  a 
crammed  house  after  the  famous  screen  scene. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of   a  century  a  certain  type  of  womarir.. 
which  now  finds  an  outlet  for  its  morbid  longings  in  football  exhibi  — 
lions,  &:c.,  was  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  humorous  bruUlities  <*■  ^ 
the  pantomime  clown.      Indeed,  among  the  most    glaring  arlistL  .^; 
solecisms  which  the  theatrical  "  bcne5t "  has  to  be  charged  with  3— 
the  female  harlequinade.     The  manipulations  of  ihe  woman  barb- 
are  not  more  iiriuting  to  the  human  cuticle,     llie  charactet  of  t 
French  Pierrot,  however,  differs  widely  from  the    tngli***  J  ««¥•'' 
only  in  finesse  and  range  of  the  passions,  but  ir»   techniq'*'^ 
certainly  curious  that,   now  the  lineal  male  'epf^eoialWes    o 
type — the  Dcburcaus  and  Legrands— have  becott^^  exW^*^^  *"  t^ 
cate  art  <^  southern  pantomime  should  have  bo^Tje  v»S*^^°^^ 
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was  that  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  as  produced  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Professional  Woman's  League, 
in  November  1893.  It  was,  indeed,  a  presentation  such  as  won 
unqualified  praise  from  the  unwilling  pens  of  many  sound  judges  of 
acting.  In  point  of  disguise  and  skilful  male  personation  the  palm 
appears  to  have  been  borne  away  by  the  Corin  of  Miss  Lucille  La 
Verne.  The  Jaques  of  Madame  Janauschek,  if  frankly  feminine,  was 
marked  by  brilliance  of  delivery,  especially  in  "The  Seven  Ages." 
Miss  Kate  Davis  satisfactorily  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  Touchstone,  the  dryness  of  whose  humoiur  had  kinship 
with  the  strongly  marked  temperament  of  the  actress.  Other  note- 
worthy performances  were  the  Orlando  of  Miss  Maude  Banks,  the 
Frederick  of  Miss  Ida  Jeffreys,  and  the  Banished  Duke  of  Mrs. 
Eberle.  Not  even  the  wrestling  scene  came  tardily  off,  and 
laughter  (despite  the  occasional  disparity  between  voice  and  make- 
up) seldom  was  heard  in  the  wrong  place.  Three  months  later  a 
representation  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  under  similar  restrictions, 
took  place  in  London  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  But  little 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  organisers  of  the  experiment, 
either  by  the  public  or  its  guides,  although  the  Atlunaum  was  con- 
siderate enough  to  say  it  spoke  well  "for  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  our  actresses  that,  while  passages  which  had  no  covert  sense  were 
banished,  others,  into  which  the  coarser  sense  of  men  had  read 
equivoke  or  innuendo,  were  restored." 

Even  as  I  write,  the  cry  is  still  they  come.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe, 
a  charming  actress  strikingly  identified  with  the  heroines  of  Shake- 
speare, has  recently  broken  up  new  ground  in  America  by  appearing 
as  Prince  Hal  in  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I. 

W.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


In  one  corner  of  the  room  there  stood  stationed  against  the  wall 
rusty  sword  in  a  still  rustier  scabbard,  a  couple  of  halberds,  an  out- 
'■6atc  flint  lock  rifle,  and  several  other  relics  of  more  barbarous 
nes.  In  the  comer  I  n-as  sitting  in  there  was  arranged  upon  the 
lelf  a  number  of  old  worm-eaten  books  with  quaint  bindings, 
weral  rare  editions  of  the  classics  gave  indications  of  a  scholarly 
an  in  the  family,  wliile  a  hardly  less  strong  theological  trait  was 
epresenled  by  a  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared  copy  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
rogress,"  with  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Baxter. 
Tien  our  conversation  began  to  flag,  I  picked  up  from  the  little  row 
1  Elzevir  copy  of  Erasmus,  and  had  just  glanced  at  the  title-page 
rhen  a  loud  rap  sounded  at  the  door. 

Sleenie  immediately  shufRed  his  feet  into  his  shppers  and  rose  up 
I  open  it.  In  the  lobby  1  heard  hilarious  greetings  being  ex- 
jiged,  and  Steenie's  voice  exclaiming  in  loud  and  hearty  tones, 
•Weel,  Rob,  it'sraie  pleased  I  am  tae  see  ye  again.  I  ihocht  I  had 
ost  sicht  o'  ye  a'thegither.  It'll  be  mair  as  sax  year  syne  ye  were  here 
ifore.  Come  awa  ben.  Come  awa  ben.  We've  a  veesitor  the  lucht 
e  aince  kenn'd  weel." 

The  voices  approached  nearer.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and 
Steenic  and  Rob  Robson  entered,  the  latter  plentifully  bespattered 
with  mud,  as  though  he  had  travelled  some  distance.  I  rose  from 
IJie  chair  I  was  occupying  by  the  fire,  and  exchanged  greetings  with 
Rob  in  hearty  Scottish  fashion.  Knowing  he  would  be  cold  and  wet, 
[  was  about  to  offer  him  my  chair,  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
Steenie's  kindly  voice. 

"  Dinna  steer,  maistcr  George,  dinna  steer,  there's  a  wheen  mair 
[^airs  i'  the  hoose." 

Seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  insist,  I  sat  down  again.  Stecnie, 
meanwhile,  brought  forward  his  most  comfortable  chair  for  Rob  and 
placed  it  in  the  centre  between  us. 

I  had  known  Rob  for  many  years,  indeed  as  far  back  as  I  could 
huncmber.  He  was  one  of  ihosj  old  Scotch  blue-lKjnncts,  vulprly 
known  in  these  unromantic  days  as  tramps.  A  sirange  figure  he 
looked  standing  at  the  back  of  the  old-fashioned  cluir,  the  cheery 
bbze  of  the  fire  lighting  up  his  wrinkled  face  and  revealing  the 
penetrating  glance  of  bis  wild  dark  eyes.  An  uncanny  figure,  too, 
for  you  might  detect  a  touch  of  insanity  in  his  features,  Yet  the 
country  people  loved  him,  for  he  was  harmless  as  a  child. 

His  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  district,  for  he  had  travelled  it 
igh  on  forty  years.  His  age  woulH  K«  ««v  or  thereaU>uts>  though 
urd  living  and  ( 
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tniried  the  belter  hauf  o'  htmsel'  wi'  the  young  heir  i'  the  grave. 
Hell  sit  by  the  ingle  neuk  and  read  the  buik  o'  Job  and  the  Lamen- 
tations the  maist  pairt  o'  the  nicht  noo,  the  mistress  aince  tell'd 
nic.  It's  waefu'  tae  think  on  sic  an  au!d  family  gae'n  oot  o'  sicht  at 
last." 

\VhiIe  Steeiiie  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  supper,  Rob 
turned  to  me  with  the  kindly  smile  peculiar  to  him, 

"  It's  richt  pleased  I  am  tae  see  ye  again,  George  ;  it'll  be  mair 
as  sax  year  syne  I  saw  ye  last.  Ye  were  juist  a  bit  laddie  at  the 
schule  than.  I  wad  haurdly  hae  kenn'd  ye,  ye've  altered  sae  muckle 
i*  the  time." 

"  Well,  Rob,"  I  replied,  laughing,  "  I  cannot  say  that  of  you,  at 
least.     Tell  me  how  you  have  fared  since  we  parted," 

"Aw,  wee!,"  he  retorted  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "I'm  juist  the 
same  auld  gangrel  body  that  ye  kenn'd  sax  year  syne.  I  canna  bide 
mair  as  iwae  days  i'  the  ae  bit.  I  maun  aye  be  rovin'  aboot  the 
countr>',  though  I'm  no  sae  fit  for't  noo  as  1  was  aince.  I  whiles 
wish  I  could  tak'  Steenie's  advice,  and  settle  doun  tae  some  honest 
employment,  but  I  aye  fm'  the  gipsy  blood  owcr  strong  in  me.  I'm 
no  settled  doun  ae  ha!e  day  gin  the  rovin'  gait  comes  ower  me  an'  I 
maun  awa.  I  canna  ee'n  thole  the  thocht  o'  lyin'  in  a  kirkyard  when 
I'm  deid  an'  gane,  and  wad  raithcr  lie  amang  the  heather  on  a  bleak 
hillside,  wi'  the  whaups  screchin'  roun'  aboot  me,  than  be  doobled 
tip  i"  a  sma'  bit  plot  o'  gnin'  wi'  a  muckle  stane  ahune  me." 

"  Hoots,  man,  Rob,"  broke  in  Steente,  cheerily,  "  ye've  nae  need 
tae  talk  aboot  siccan  things  yet.  Ye're  like  tae  last  twenty  year  an' 
mair  yet  by  ihe  look  o'  ye." 

"Na,  na,"  replied  the  old  beggar,  wearily,  "I  dool  I'm  no  lang 
for  this  worl'.  No  that  iher's  audit  wtang  wi'  me  neyther,  but 
feelin's  I  canna  accoont  for  come  ower  me  whiles  when  I'm 
alane,  and  uncanny  soun's  that  1  canna  help  but  listen  tae  come  tae 
me  whiles  i'  the  sough  o'  the  win'.  But  I'm  juist  a  daft  auld  carle, 
and  n;iebody  listens  tae  me  or  understaun's  me.  Onyway,  this  is  no 
•time  tae  talk  o'  siccan  things,  sae  111  e'en  liaud  ma  tongue  and  sae 
nae  mair." 

Neither  of  us  cared  to  question  the  old  man's  hallucinations,  nor 
did  we  give  much  heed  to  them  ;  for  Rob,  by  his  own  account,  was 
al vays  seeing  uncanny  sights  and  hearing  uncanny  sounds  which  no 
one  cUe,  to  his  astonishment,  could  ever  see  or  hear.  He  would 
recount  often,  with  all  seriousness  and  solemnity,  conversations  he 
hod  had  with  certain  ghosts  in  Ihe  churchyard,  with  several  of  whom 
he  had  now  grown  quite  familiar.    The  farmers,  rctutnirg  fiom 
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cautiously  over  the  wall,  I  looked  round  for  the  old  beggar,  and  at 
last  discovered  him  seated  on  a  flat  tombstone  on  which  was  thrown 
the  shadow  of  the  quaintly -shaped  church  spire.  The  apparition 
startled  me  a  liitle  at  first,  for  I  mas  quite  prepared  for  seeing,  or 
rather  imagining,  anything,  however  nonsensical,  The  old  man  sat 
bolt  upright  and  perfectly  still,  like  some  of  the  marble  figures 
scattered  round  him. 

It  was  indeed  a  pretty  and  romantic  picture.     The  white  tomb- 
l,  Etones  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  the  sough  of  the  wind  as  it  rustled 
rough  the  weeping  willows  and  the  long  thick  grass,  the  grey  out- 
bie  of  the  half-ruined  little  church,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
itionless  figure  of  the  old  beggar,  gave  a  weird  and  eerie  beauty  to 
he  scene.     So  enchanted  >vas  I  that  I  stood  and  gazed  for  some 
wnds  in  silent  admiration.      Then   I  bethought  me  of  my  com- 
mions  and  bade  them  clamber  up  beside  me,  but  I  was  answered 
telly  by  a  groan.     But  my  curiosity  was  stronger  than  my  fear,  and  I 
solved  to  go  up  and  speak  to  the  old  man.      With  this  intent  I 
Caught  hold  of  an  overhanging  willow  branch  to  lower  myself  gently 
0  the  ground.     But  just  as  I  did  so  an  o«I  flapped  out  with  a  shriek- 
ing tu-whit,  lu-whoo,  which  fairly  startled  those  below  me,  who  sprang 
ft  with  a  cry  of  terror  and  scampered  off  down  the  road,  tumbling 
rer  one  another  in  their  fright.     The  old  man  remained  motionless 
g  ever,  as  though  he  heard  and  heeded  nothing,  and  my  adventure 
ided  less  romantically  than  I  had  expected.      I  went  softly  up  to 
I,  but  his  mind  seemed  to  be  elsewhere,  for  he  only  stared  vacantly 
I  spoke  to  him,  but  got  no  answer.      Growing  impatient,  at 
t  1  shook  him  gently,  but  it  was  as  though  I  had  shaken  a  corpse, 
"  I  was  rewarded  by  no  signs  of  inteUigcnce  or  recognition.     At  last, 
in  despair,  and  feeling  very  foolish,  not  to  say  frightened,  I  turned, 
got  over  the  wall  again,  and  wended  my  way  homewards,    ^\'hen  my 
I  adventure  became  known,  the  superstitious  fear  with  which  Rob  was 
egarded  deepened  almost  into  awe,  tliough  probably  ihe  old  man 
(never  knew  to  what  lucky  circumstance  he  owed  the  more  considerate 
stment  which  he  afterwards  received. 

Into  such  a  reverie  had  I  fallen  ;  and,  as  I  gazed  into  the  red 
mbers  of  the  fire,  the  whole  scene  presented  itself  again  before  me 
«  clearly  and  vividly  as  on  that  quiet  autumn  night  when  I  sat  on 
"  e  ivy-grown  wail  of  the  churchyard.  The  little  grey  church  and  the 
*hite  tombstones  were  before  me  again,  and  the  eerie  sighing  of  the 
I  wind  was  in  my  ears.  From  this  pleasant  illusion,  however,  I  was 
awakened  by  hearing  Sieenie's  voice  calling  me  to  supper  for  the 
/ouRhtine. 

QQ» 
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"  LxinJ,  ha"  mercy  on  us,"  he  was  saying,  *'  llie  laddie's  wits  b 
been  a  wool-gathering." 

"  1  was  only  thinking  of  old  times,  Steenie,"  I  replied. 

\Vc  drew  in  otit  chairs  lo  the  table,  and  after  a  most  comprehe 
aive  and  incomprehensible  grace,  delivered  by  Steenie  in  slow  at 
solemn  tones  all  three  of  us  set  heartily  to  the  victuals  before  i 
Rob  c^wcially  distinguished  himself  by  the  silent  celerity  with  whii 
he  caused  plate  after  plate  of  the  homely  brose  lo  disappear  befc 
him.  His  BjMritual  investigations  were  evidently  not  so  all  engro! 
tng  as  lo  render  him  insensible  to  the  cravir^gs  of  a  carnal  appeti 
Even  Slcenic's  rocky  oatmeal  cakes,  which  were  generally  able 
defy  the  boldest  and  most  willing  teeth,  as  I  knew  of  old,  were  iw 
trifles  to  him. 

AVIiile  the  two  were  thus  engaged  I  amused  myself  watching  t 
progress  of  an  enormous  black  cat,  which  had  climbed  up  the  ba 
of  Rob's  chair,  and  seemed  bent  on  resuming  its  favourite  seat 
the  dust-covered  books  which  lined  the  shelf  above.  A  dexten 
bound  from  Rob's  shoulder  landed  him  neatly  on  the  edges  d 
great  family  Bible,  where  he  sat  with  his  tail  curled  round  him,  a 
giftied  complacently  at  us,  winking  his  large  green  eyes  with  all  i 
gitvity  of  a  Marius.  But  he  »-as  not  suffered  to  enjoy  such  tn 
quillity  long.  My  previous  investigations  had  loosened  the  collectif 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  settle  himself  down  comforubly  foi 
snoo«,  the  family  Bible,  with  two  or  three  others  on  either  side  of 
upset  his  gravity  and  himself  by  making  an  unseemly  rush  for  t 
floor;  and  books  and  cat  came  tumbling  together  in  a  cloud  of  di 
to  the  ground.  Mephistopheles,  for  so  Steenie  was  pleased  to  c 
him,  extricated  himself  from  the  detn's  with  great  dignity,  thou: 
not  a  little  difficulty,  and  after  gazing  reproachfully  for  a  time  at  tl 
prostrate  Bible,  with  a  hurt  and  insulted  look,  strode  at  last 
solemn  disgust  from  the  room. 

I  rose  to  pick  up  the  offending  volumes,  which  were  very  old  ai 
worm-eaten.  One  of  them  I  found  to  be  a  rare  and  ancient  coi 
of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen,"  dated  1670,  with  the  family  name  ai 
crest  upon  it. 

"  Your  collection  contains  some  valuable  books,  Steenie,"  I  sai 

"  Vailabic  ca'  yc  them.  George,"  he  replied,  "  'deed  an'  they' 
aiirht  hut  fhai.  They  micht  hae  been  vailabic  i'  their  day,  but  thai 
lang  gane  by.  and  thej''re  auld  and  useless  noo,  gude  for  nocht  b 
gcthrin"  the  stour.  Ay,  an'  there  was  a  hantle  mair  o'  them  since,  h 
the  meenister  fand  a  wheen  tae  his  liking,  an'  I  sell'd  mony  «  sco 
^th«ia  tM  ati  Luld  ^ackmao  that  aince  gaed  aboot  the  coonfayiid 
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I  doot  they've  dune  him  sma'  guid,  Lhough,  for  I  bevna  seen  him 
nn'  he  got  the  last  handfu',  and  that's  maJr  as  fower  year  syne." 
"Little  wonder,  Steenie,"  said  I ;  "  whoever  had  the  good  fortune 

0  get  possessed  of  a  few  score  of  these  would  soon  find  some  more 
profitable  occupation  thaii  that  of  a  travelling  packman." 

"  As  for  the  lave,"  continued  Steenie,  taking  no  notice  of  my 
taterruption,  "  it's  sma"  guid  they  dae  me  I  dooL     But  tliey  aye  mak' 

1  comer  for  the  bit  beastie,  and  he  wad  miss  tliem  gin  they 
irere  ta'en  awa.  He's  unco  fond  o'  sittin'  up  there  o'  nichts,  puir 
Ulow,  though  he'll  maybe  be  less  keen  o't  noo  wi'  the  fricht  he's 
p>tten," 

"  But  do  you  never  read  yourself,  Steenie  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Na,  na,  George;  I've  ower  muckle  tae  dae  wi'  mair  imijortant 
Siaitters — herdin'  the  sheep,  milkiii'  the  kye,  and  rt-ddin'  up  the 
^oose.     Forbye  I  was  never  much  o'  a  scholar," 

Tlie  Fanner's  Magazine,  the  Bible,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Jid  the  works  of  Robert  Burns  comprised  Stcenie's  whole  store 
if  book-knowledge,  though  he  knew  these  as  few  know  them. 

Our  attention  now  turned  to  Rob,  who,  after  half  an  hour's 
Dtermittent  exercise  with  his  jaws,  pushed  backed  his  chair  from 
he  table  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  pulled  out  an  ancient  snuff- 
box from  the  deptlis  of  a  capacious  pocket,  and  taking  a  pinch 
jelween  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  applied  it  solemnly  to  his  nose- 
K  prodigious  sneezing  followed,  which  shook  the  old  arm-chair  to 
ts  foundation,  and  sent  the  uriwary  dog  rcchning  beneath  it  scuttling 
I  tenor  from  the  room.  Wlien  the  fit  subsided,  Rob  grasped 
is  oaken  staff,  the  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings,  and  rose 
)go. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,"  interposed  Steenie,  coaxingly,  "  ye'll 
D  be  for  Bteerin'  the  nicht,  shairly.  Ye'd  be  better  sittin'  afore  a 
aid  fire  in  siccan  a  cauld  nicht,  wi  a  soun'  thack  ruif  abune  yer 
eid,  than  gaein'  oot  i'  a  sncll  win'  that's  like  tae  blaw  the  lugs 
Tye." 

"  Deed  an'  that's  sae,"  returned  Rob,  gravely,  "  an'  vena  kin'  o' 

:  forbye,  but  I  maun  ower  the    muir    tae  Sandy  Gordon's  the 

tht.     He's  lookin'  for  me  tae  dae  a  bit  job  for  him  i'  the  morning." 

Now,  I  had  intended  travclhng  the  same  road  that  night,  but  as 

was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  way  to  be  able  to  follow 

in  the  dark,  1  had  intended  lodging  the  night  with  Steenie,  and 

staning  on  my  journey  early  the  next  morning.     But  when  I  heard 

that  Rob  was  going  in  the  same  direction,  I  n*.'" 

company.     \Vhen  1  told  him  so  bes^ 
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s  as  if  a  new  world  had  been  revealed  to  us,  or  as  though  the 
:t  of  the  old  had  been  laid  bare.     The  blood  flows  quicker  and 
Kore  warmly  in  ihc  veins,  and  the  pulses  throb  with  a  fuller  life. 
We  seem  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  tip-toe  of  existence. 

Such  a  time  was  this  for  me.  The  sharp  walk  had  changed  the 
numbness  of  the  night  air  into  a  veritable  elixir  of  life ;  the  mind 
became  phenomenally  clear,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  most  minute 
impression.  It  was  as  though  the  dust  and  cobwebs  which  had 
gathered  round  it  under  the  deadening  influence  of  routine  and 
custom  were  in  an  instant  swept  away,  and  a  happy  prisoner,  immured 
fcr  long  in  the  darksome  recesses  of  Pluto's  cave,  had  been  privileged 
to  turn  his  eyes  from  shadows,  and  behold  for  a  few  brief  moments 
the  hght  of  day. 

The  sensation  was  almost  intoxicating  in  his  intensity,  I  felt 
shaken  and  giddy,  Uke  a  frail  vessel  vibrating  with  the  throb  of  over- 
powerful  engines.  To  steady  myself  I  leaned  over  the  rustic  parapet 
and  listened  to  the  ripple  of  the  water  in  the  stream  below.  Sounds 
came  to  my  ears  with  a  clearness  which  was  altogether  new— the 
swish  of  the  water  against  the  long  thick  grass  which  lipped  the  bank, 
the  rustle  of  the  wind  as  it  took  the  reed-tops  in  the  marsh  beyond. 
The  lowing  of  a  cow  from  a  distant  farmyard  fell  upon  my  ear,  and 
the  fragrant  smell  of  the  pinewood  was  wafted  to  me  at  the  distance 
of  over  half  a  mile. 

For  several  minutes  I  lingered  thus,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  very 
ecstasy  of  existence,  and  inwardly  hoping  that  the  illusion,  if  it  were 
Kn  illusion,  might  last  for  ever.  But  slowly,  imperceptibly,  the 
vision  died  away  ;  the  magic  glory  faded  from  the  landscape,  and  I 
iKcame  a  commonplace  mortal  once  again.  I  pulled  out  my  watch, 
and  found,  to  my  wonder,  that  1  had  loitered  not  less  than  half  an 
iiour.  Steenie  and  Rob,  I  reflected,  would  now  be  more  than  a  mile 
in  front  of  me,  so  I  started  to  overtake  them  with  all  the  speed  I 
could  muster. 

That  night  I  felt  would  be  a  memorable  one  for  me,  though  I 
little  guessed  that  adventures  were  still  in  store  which  would  make 
it  more  memorable  still.  The  sensation  through  which  I  had 
passed  seemed  to  have  quickened  every  nerve  in  my  body,  for  I  ran 
(br  a  time  almost  without  effort,  as  though  supported  by  wings. 
The  night  had  cleared  somewhat,  and  1  could  see  the  while  road 
gleaming  far  into  the  distance,  winding  its  tortuous  way  through  tlie 
closely -planted  avenue  of  fir-trees  which  lined  it  on  eitbc 
clouds  had  parted  asunder,  and  at  intcr\'ats  the  m 
luough. 
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"  An'  forbyc,  I've  buan  oot  in  mony  a  siccan  nicht  afote.  There's  a 
siiawslorm  comin',  nae  doot,  but  I  think  we'll  win  the  length  afore 
it  comes  on.  Onyway,  I  ken  mony  a  bit  neuk  and  cranny  i'  the 
hillside  we  can  creep  in  tae  til!  it  blaws  by.  An'  if  the  warst 
comes  tae  the  warst,"  lie  added,  wiOi  a  tone  of  melancholy  resigna- 
tion, which  sent  a  cold  shiver  through  me,  "  as  1  aye  said,  1  wad 
raither  en'  ma  days  i'  the  muir  or  the  hillside  than  cooped  up  like  a 
nt  i'  a  hole  in  a  sma'  corner  o'  a  bit  slane  biggin'." 

With  these  words  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  I  watched  Stccnie 
pacing  slowly  down  the  road  again,  and  inwardly  shuddered  as  I  saw 
his  figure  vanish  in  the  darkness.  By  this  time  more  than  half  of 
the  romance  I  had  associated  with  the  prospect  of  a  sixteen-mile 
walk  in  ihe  dark,  in  company  with  a  half  insane  old  beggar,  had  worn 
off,  and  I  wished  myself  safe  in  Steenie's  cosy  parlour  again.  Ashamed 
to  confess  my  fears,  however,  I  turned  and  followed  Kob,  assuming 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  1  was  far  from  possessing. 

But  his  cheery  voice  soon  served  lo  shake  off  my  melancholy, 
and  'ere  long  we  were  striding  forward  in  the  dark  as  merrily  as 
though  we  were  footing  it  in  broad  daylight  on  the  king's  highway. 
At  every  step  our  road  became  more  desolate  and  lonesome.  The 
narrow  pathway,  which  ran  down  a  steep  glen,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  high  and  rugged  hills,  was  hardly  dtsdngutshable  in  the  winter 
darkness.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  was  moaning  eerily  through  the 
trees,  The  sky  had  commenced  to  daiken  again,  and  away  to  the 
west  a  great  bank  of  thick,  dark  clouds  was  gathering  ominously  in 
the  sky. 

Yet,  despite  these  evil  omens,  the  first  hour  of  out  journey  passed 
right  pleasantly.  We  talked,  and  joked,  and  the  rocks  rang  with  the 
echo  of  our  laughter,  for  we  were  both  of  gipsy  blood,  and  felt  as 
much  at  case  tramping  doggedly  along  the  steep  hilbidc,  with  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  our  ears,  as  more 
home-bred  folks  could  be  on  a  winter  evening  by  their  cosy  firesides. 

To-night,  however,  no  murmuring  brook  greeted  our  ears  ;  but 
instead,  deep  down  in  the  glen,  we  heard  the  Shinnel  roaring  along 
its  rocky  channel,  for  the  water  was  in  high  spate  with  the  heaV7 
rains.  Far  away,  on  the  other  side,  I  observed  a  small  light  glimmer- 
ing feebly  in  the  darkness.  It  could  not  come  from  a  cottage,  for 
there  were  none  in  so  wild  and  lonesome  a  place.  Rob,  I  knew, 
was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  road,  so  I  appealed  to 
liim.  He  turned  to  me  sharply  as  I  spoke,  with  an  alarmed  look 
in  hiaface. 

"A  licht  i'  the  glen,  say  ye,  George  I    My  auld  een  are  no  sae 
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gli^  at  the  seein'  as  they  were  aince;  but,  an'  that  be  sac,  we'll  haud 
■  wee  tae  the  left,  for  it'll  be  the  Water  Kelpie  oot  the  nicht,  an'  he's 
no  a  canny  beast  lac  fa'  in'  wi'." 

The  Water  Kelpie  was  the  terror  of  the  countrj-  for  miles  round. 
He  figured  in  many  a  fearsome  stor>-  familiar  to  my  childhood.  On 
daik,  stormy  nights,  when  the  river  was  in  high  flood,  he  hung  out  his 
light  on  the  bank,  himself  sitting  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  ready  to  receive  any  unlucky  wight  who  might  be  attracted 
hy  the  gleam  into  his  voracious  jaws.  He  also  it  was  that  caused  the 
Hvei  to  roar  so  loudly,  lashing  it  into  fury  with  his  tail.  Tradition, 
moreover,  ascribed  to  him  a  less  dignified,  but  not  less  importani 
function,  that,  namely,  of  punishing  disobedient  children.  Many  a 
winter  night  has  the  appearance  of  his  face  at  the  window  sent  me 
scampering  off  to  bed,  when  al!  manner  of  bribes  and  threats  on  the 
port  of  parents  and  elders  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  mere  mention 
of  his  name  again,  after  so  many  years,  opened  the  floodgates  of 
tncmoT}-,  and  a  whole  torrent  of  storj'  and  romance  came  pouring  in 
upon  me. 

Much,  though,  as  1  had  heard  of  him  and  his  doings,  it  had  nerer 
been  my  lot  to  see  him  in  the  flesh;  and  now  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  I  must  not  for  the  world  lose.  Besides,  [  knew  better 
than  to  appear  incredulous  before  Rob,  since  nothing  irritated  the 
old  man  more  than  to  be  called  in  question  for  any  of  his  super- 
stitious fancies.    So  I  said  meekly — 

"But,  Rob,  I  should  like  to  see  him.     \\'hat  is  he  like?" 

"  Weel,  gin  ye  saw  him  aince  ye  wadna  heed  aboot  seein'  him  a 
second  time,  I'se  warn  ye,"  answered  Rob,  somewhat  tartly. 

I  was  evidently  lacking  in  awe  and  reverence  for  this  strange 
monster.    So  1  again  asked  : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  yourself,  Rob  ? " 

"  Ay,  aince,"  he  responded,  in  a  whisper,  "  but  I  wad  raither  no 
speak  aboot  it  enoo.  There's  nac  sayin'  what  micht  happen.  He 
michc  e'en  be  cooried  doun  at  the  back  o'  the  rock  listenin'  toe  us." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Rob,"  I  said;  "what  objection  can  he  have  to 
our  talking  of  him  ?    Tell  me  all  about  it," 

Rob  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as  though  drawn  two  ways  by 
his  fear  of  the  Kelpie  and  his  natural  love  of  story-telling.  At  last 
the  latter  triumphed. 

"  Wccl,"  said  he,  "  we'll  just  haud  a  wee  mair  tae  the  left,  and 
I'll  tell  ye  aboot  ii." 

It'll  be  nigh  forty  years  sune,"  he  went  on,  "aboot  the  time  o' 
the  Lamouis  goods,  ihat  I  ^ed  along  this  same  road,  Juist  in  slccan 
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s  nicht  as  ihis.  I  kcnn'd  nocht  aboot  the  Water  Kdpie  than.  Weel, 
I  saw  ihe  lichl,  juist  as  you  saw't  the  nicht,  an'  I  speir'd  at  mysel' 
whaur  it  could  come  frae,  for  I  kenn'd  there  was  nae  biggin'  i'  the 
glen  oronthehillsideforbye  Jock  o'  the  Glen's,  whilkwasa  mile  or  Iwae 
&ureT  up.  Sae  I  cen  gaed  doun — but  we'd  better  gie  ower  spealun' 
Ot  enoo,  maybe,  for  he's  no  a  cannie  beast  tae  be  near  haun." 

"Go  on,  Rob,"  I  said  encouragingly,  "we're  not  within  half  a 
mile  of  him  yet." 

"Weel,  whan  I  gat  doun "here  Rob  stopped  again,  for  we 

ireie  now  directly  opposite  the  light,  though  at  some  distance  qS. 

"Yes,  Rob,"  I  said,  "and  what  did  you  see?" 

"  I  saw  a  beast  siitiii'  on  a  rock,"  said  Rob,  quaveringly. 

"  Was  he  big  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"Ay,  he —  he  was  a  big,  muckle  beast,'"  replied  Rob,  keeping  his 
eye  fixed  steadily  upon  the  light. 

We  were  now  safely  by,  and  Rob's  tongue  became  unloosed 
again.  Somehow  or  other  my  desire  to  see  the  Water  Kelpie  had 
vanished  as  wc  came  near.     But  I  urged  Rob  on  with  his  tale. 

"  And  what  shape  was  he  ?  "  I  asked. 

But  Rob  now  scorned  to  answer  questions,  and  proceeded  with 
his  stor)'  in  a  more  scientific  manner. 

"  He  was  a  big  mucklc  beast,"  he  said  again,  "as  big  maybe  as 
Stccnie's  auldcst  bull  stirk  " — I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  that  gentle- 
man's acquaintance,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  Rob  went  on.  "  He 
had  a  big  muckle  heid  as  weel "  (my  respect  for  the  Kelpie  now  began 
10  increase),  "  wi'  twac  lang  tusks  that  cam  oot  frae  his  nose,  and  iwac 
horns  on  his  heid  like  a  bred  shorthorn.  His  een  were  like  twae 
red-hot  bits  o'  coal "  (this  was  becoming  fearsome),  "  and  his  lang 
wabbit  feel  were  streekit  oot  on  the  rock  afore  him.  He  wasna'  a 
hairy  beast,  but  his  body  was  spreed  a'  ower  wi'  reed  and  green  scales 
like  a  dragon's." 

Here  Rob  stopped  for  a  moment  to  recover  breath. 

"And  had  he  a  tail?"  I  asked,  for  I  had  always  a  passion  for 
details. 

"  Ay,  he  had  a  lang  green  tail,  whilk  he  hel'  ower  the  rock,  and 
lashed  the  water  wi'.     An'  the  mair  he  lashed  Ihe  looder  it  roared." 

At  this  point  Rob's  brilliant  descriptive  and  imaginaliie  power 
seemed  to  fail  him.  But  I  knew  there  was  more  to  follow,  bo  I 
prompted  him. 

"  And  did  he  see  you,  Rob  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ay,  that  did  be,  and  afore  I  had  gotten  rtcbl  doun  tae  the 


M'a.ii-y  v>T  i.-j'.  i^j:  ■/  •j.i'.  i.-jii-.2^     Tiii  csross  xad  ihe  col 
l*iii^  •^///tii':  ii-zitK  .-.-.VriV^  i.-.i  ;i«  «Ta<J  Lad  riscE  &^]^  a  low  sc 

"-'  K''^"'' ''f  Nitw;  j/«i'_-.rayrd  oyt  tpiriti.    A  poll  fell  opoa  oar  COI 

f'"t*  Ml  fiftt  *lruck  out  confidendy,  bidding  me  follow  da 
'"  I'lii'l,  tSiil  i-iK  long  hiM  liurrit^  yet  hesitating  gait  plainly  tsiA  n 
)i>-  liM'l  rni*K'il  tiii  way  ;  though,  for  a  time,  we  suffered  no  groit  ii 
lirciiUriicc,  for  wc  )ud  a  imooih  and  solid  footing  of  gnus  in 
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heather  beneath  us,  and  wc  knew  that  by  keeping  well  up  the  face 
_  of  ihe  hill  we  must  reach  the  top  some  time  or  other.    But  presently 
felt  ourselves  stumbling  over  a  rougher  piece  of  country— great 
and  treacherous  tracts  of  loose  sand  and  stones  alternating  with 
KS-hags,  peaty  pools,  and  occasionally  a  roaring  mountain  torrent. 
;  one  time  we  found  ourselves  floundering  througli  a  marshy  bog, 
stumbling  over  clumps  of  reeds  and  willows,  our  clothes  soaked 
d  dripping  with  ihe  wet ;  at  another,  crawling  cautiously  on  hands 
id  knees  down  a  steep  ravine,  never  knowing  where  our  next  foot- 
Up  was  to  land. 

Half  an  hour  of  such  rough  travelling  left  me  most  miserable — 
y  wrists  aching,  and  my  hands  cut  and  bleeding  with  the  sharp 
3nes.  The  wind  roared  down  the  gorge  below  us,  striking  full  in 
ir  faces,  so  that  wc  could  not  hear  each  other  speak.  Rob  was  now 
yards  in  front  of  nic,  for  his  pace  was  deadly,  and  I  was  gasp- 
Ig  for  breath,  both  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  my 
Fn  very  strenuous  exertions.  His  bcbaviour,  even  to  me  who  knew 
[m  well,  seemed  most  extraordinarj-.  At  times  he  would  hurry  on 
antically,  whistling,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  a  most  unseemly 
isbion.  Then  he  would  stop  of  a  sudden,  waving  his  stick  in  llie 
ice  of  the  sky,  as  though  he  were  taking  auspices  after  the  manner 
fa  Roman  augur ;  and  then  pre-iis  on  again  with  renewed  vigour, 
luttering  to  himself  all  the  lime. 

For  a  while  we  struck  in  a  straight  line  across  the  face  of  the  hill ; 
lit  after  a  time  Rob  turned  abruptly  and  commenced  to  ascend,  and 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow,  though  at  every  step  my  limbs  sank 
eneath  me,  and  I  felt  ready  to  fainl  with  sheer  exhaustion.  Then 
he  snow  began  to  fall,  gently  at  first  and  in  tiny  flakes,  then  pouring 
iown  in  masses  of  while,  eddying  and  whirling  with  the  wind.  Vox 
he  first  lime  in  ray  life  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  of  dread  come  over  me, 
rhich  chilled  me  more  even  than  the  cold  night  air.  I  saw  it  was 
ladness  to  go  on,  but  then,  I  reflected,  it  would  be  equal  madness 
B  turn  Ixick.  My  mind  gave  way  to  the  most  morbid  imaginings. 
Every  blast  of  wind  that  struck  my  face  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a 
death-knell.  The  white  snow  that  covered  our  garments  reminded 
De  of  a  winding-sheet.  The  sough  of  the  wind  as  it  echoed  and  re- 
echoed round  the  hillside  sounded  in  my  cars  like  the  wail  of  a 
fcreature  in  agony. 

Bui  soon  all  feeling  vanished,  and  I  stumbled  up  mechanically, 
Bhpping  and  shding  at  every  step.  At  last  I  felt  level  ground 
beneath  me,  and  T  "  '-  top  of  the  hill.    Here  surely, 

I  thought,  Rob  the  right 
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running,  half-walking  gait  which  tried  my  endurance  sorely ;  ihcn  he 

id  start  suddenly  and  stop  as  though  he  had  met  someone.  At 
Other  times  he  would  crane  his  neck  forward  and  put  his  hand  to  his 

as  though  he  heard  something,  though  the  only  sound  audible 

the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  now  and  then  the  bleat  of  a  snipe 
Of  the  weird  availing  of  the  whaup.  Not  seldom  he  stopped  and 
ttnidc  out  wildly  with  his  hands,  as  though  defending  himself  against 
•omeone^  muttering  loudly  the  while  in  a  queer,  cracked  voice  which 
was  hardly  human. 

At  first  I  gave  no  heed,  for  I  knew  he  had  strange  fancies,  and 
feared  to  irritate  him;  but  about  midnight,  as  I  guess,  when  the 
darkness  lifted  somewhat,  and  I  was  able  to  see  things  more  pbinly, 
his  strange  demeanour  frightened  me  so  much  that  I  made  to  go 
forward  and  speak  to  him.  Scarcely  had  I  made  this  resolve  when 
saw  him  staggering  badly,  as  though  about  to  fall.  I  ran  up 
hastily  and  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  ann.  He  stopped  abruptly 
and  turned  to  me  with  a  look  I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  seemed  to 
pierce  my  inmost  soul. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Rob?"  I  said  anxiously. 

He  started  at  my  words  with  an  unearthly  cry,  which  almost  froze 
the  blood  in  my  veins. 

"  Dinna  ye  hear  it?  Dinna  ye  hear  it?"  he  shrieked,  and  his 
voice  rose  clear  above  the  howling  wind. 

Then  he  shook  his  arm  free  of  my  grasp  and  raised  his  clenched 
fist  to  the  sky. 

"Hear  what,  Rob?"  I  asked,  now  thoroughly  terrified. 

"The  voices  i'  the  win',  man  !    The  voices  i'  the  win' !  " 

I  blanched  with  fear.  Like  a  gleam  of  lightning  the  truth  flashed 
on  me.  Rob  had  gone  mad— mad  !  And  I  was  alone,  with  a  mad- 
man, on  the  lonely  moor.  1  had  to  repeat  the  words  over  and  over 
to  myself  ere  a  full  sense  of  their  meaning  dawned  on  me.  Then  I 
looked  up,  and  oh  !  shall  I  ever  forget  the  face  which  I  saw  gleam- 
ing into  mine  ?  Even  yet  its  memory  haunts  me  in  my  dreams,  for 
impressions  so  Wvid  and  awful  do  not  easily  fade  away.  I  started 
back  a  pace  instinct ivel)',  to  avoid  the  glare  of  those  fiery  blood-shot 
eyes.  For  fully  half  a  minute  their  terrible,  unearthly  light  burned 
its  way  into  my  ver^-  soul.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot.  A  curious  mesmeric  spell  in  them  fascinated 
me.  I  was  utterly  helpless.  A  second  more  and  I,  too,  should  have 
gone  mad. 

But  the  maniac  broke  the  spell  by  clutching  me  fiercely  by  the 
urn-    With  a  look  of  grim  mirth  on  his  face,  he  shrieked  into  my  ear. 
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body  without  a  souL  At  ]ast  I  felt  that  I  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
An  overpowering  feeling  of  weariness  and  exhaustion  came  over  me^ 
•o  I  dragged  my  limbs  along  till  I  came  to  a  place  somewhat  sheltered 
by  a  huge  rock  which  overhung  it,  and  then  sank  fainting  on  the 
ground.  How  long  I  lay  thus  I  cannot  tell  In  broad  daylight  I 
awoke  with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  and  saw  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  I  knew,  standing  over  me,  one  attempting  to  restore 
me  by  a  plentiful  administration  of  brandy,  and  the  other  rubbing 
my  hands  with  an  energy  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed. 

The  first  words  I  remember  uttering  were,  "  Where  is  Rob  ?  " 

"We  dinna  ken,"  replied  both  the  men  at  once. 

*'  Let's  go  and  look  for  him,"  I  said,  in  a  dazed  way. 

AVhen  I  got  upon  my  feet  I  saw  to  my  wonder  that  I  was  barely 
a  hundred  yards  fix)m  the  place  I  had  left  Rob  the  night  before.  I 
bad  been  walking  in  a  circle.  We  got  over  the  fence,  which  was 
almost  covered  by  the  snow,  and  commenced  digging  on  the  other 
nde  with  the  spades  which  the  men  had  brought  with  them.  After  a 
time  we  found  him,  lying  just  as  I  had  left  him,  but  cold  and  stiff, 
and  frozen  to  death. 

I  shuddered  and  wept  bitter  tears,  for  I  had  loved  the  old  man 
tenderly.  I  must  have  stood  over  him  for  some  time,  for  one  of  the 
men  took  me  by  the  hand,  sa3ring,  '*  Hoots,  sir,  come  awa';  dinna 
tak'  on  sae.  Be  thankfu'  yeVe  saved  yerseF.  As  for  him,  weel,  it's  a 
verra  great  peet}',  but  he  was  just  a  puir  bit  gangrel  body,  efter  a'." 

J.  EDGAR. 
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ROBERT   HERRICK. 

THERE  Are  KHnc  wrilcn  wbo  have  been  the  adopted 
bine  ftora  their  fint  publication,  etthex  hprantrw 
wrote  vu  adapted  to  secure  a  pRsent  popuUiity,  or  (or  m 
iBKTUUUe  Muon.  The  capficious  laanner  that  Fame  as 
dMliil(«rilfa  poets  b  qMotwus.  Uliat  wete  consMSefoI  the  % 
ptoducdOM  of  one  writer  hare  been  passed  o««r  by  hts  on 
left  to  be  the  pride  of  &oine  centuir  far  ahead ;  while  i 
and  sincere  worV,  admiltedlf  written  foe  posterity,  has  bee 
■ppbudcd  by  the  poei's  conteniponuies,  but  quietly  and  m^ 
ignored  by  those  future  ag»  for  whose  beneiit  it  was  con^ 
U'c  should  not  imagine  that  poel  to  be  on  the  fa^ 
ifDfDOrtalJiy  whose  one  book,  published  In  his  own  old  ^^ 
ran  into  a  second  edition  for  nearly  two  fauiKbed  yean, 
k  not  Robert  Merrick's  right  of  way  among  the  green  s 
Parnassus  as  wcU  assured  as  thai  of  most  poets  ?  Fame  pla 
of  hur  Iricks  ui^on  him,  bm  he  knew  hex  flighty  naiute  ; 
pri-paied  for  it.  His  book— in  spite  of  the  apparentl' 
character  of  many  of  its  subjects— was  written  for  posteritj 
book  was.  Of  that  wc  can  be  perfectly  sure  both  from  : 
express  and  repeated  statement  lo  lliat  effect  in  his  poems,  a 
from  the  fact  that  he  look  the  least  possible  pains  to  securt 
temporary  reputation.  It  is  not  many  [K)ets  of  whom  so  mi 
be  said.  There  was  no  log-rolling  about  Herrick.  He  bek^ 
tw  "bcnefildub  for  mutual  flatterj."  And  the  s1owpit>cessd 
has  brought  him  his  reward. 

Roben  Herrick '  was  a  Londoner,  the  son  of  a  London  trad 
and  was  born  in  Cheapside  in  1591.  Ijjndon  has  cause  to  be 
of  l»cr  poetic  sons  ;  their  names  make  a  glorious  roll :  CI 
S^vnser,  Herrick,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Pope,  Keats,  Growni 
these  were  bom  in  London,  and  almost  all  have  celebrated  h. 

'  The  name,  ttcoi-iOine  'o  'he  fashion  of  the  lime,  was  iadideraitl 
HMiick.   Heuih.   (U)^cke,   Eyrick,   Eyreke,  Erick,  &c.,  Ac., 
•n  pcobaUy  nnatioiu  of  the  Norse  Erit. 
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{xtken  of  her  kindly  in  iheir  writings,  To  ihis  rule  Herrick,  as  we 
latl  see,  is  no  exceplion.  After  sclioold.iys  which  may  or  may  nol 
ive  been  spent  at  Westminster  School  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the 
Ige  of  sixteen,  to  his  uncle  ^Vi!liam,  afterwards  Sir  William  Herrick, 
I  goldsmith  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  In  the  meantime  Elizabeth 
Ud  died,  and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  was  on  the  throne. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  London  life  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
an  be  imagined,  and  London  itself  has  changed  as  much  as  the  life 
(f  her  people.  In  those  days  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of 
** silver-footed  Thamesis,"  The  river  was  a  place  for  bathing,  fishing, 
Uid  boating.  Hundreds  of  watermen  pLed  between  the  city  and 
the  southern  bank.  Old  St.  Pauls  dominated  the  city  and  provided 
L  recognised  but  unsuitable  meeting-place  for  business  men  and 
pleasure  seekers  :  it  was  the  customary  promenade  for  citizens 
^Bd  courtiers,  soldiers  and  poets,  the  fashionable  and  the  disreputable 
irorlds.  The  citizen  lived  over  his  shop  with  his  family  and 
Ipprentices.  The  city  was  the  centre  of  an  animated  and  gaily 
Goloured  life  In  the  afternoons  there  were  the  performances  at  the 
theatres  on  the  Bankside,  The  Globe,  The  Hope,  The  Rose,  The  Swan, 
and  Paris  Garden,  all  of  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
wark,  and  might  be  reached  either  by  Old  London  Bridge,  or  by 
laking  one  of  the  crowd  of  small  boats  that  were  in  attendance. 
lie  traffic  between  the  city  and  the  theatres  was  the  mainstay  of 
lany  of  these  watermen,  and  when,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
^ague,  the  playhouses  were  closed,  the  loss  of  custom  naturally 
Iffeeted  them  severely.  There  is  a  curious  petition  extant  at  Dulwich 
Allege  in  which  the  "Servantes  and  plaiers"  of  Lord  Strange 
^ch  the  Privy  Council  to  withdraw  ihe  restriction  upon  their 
flieatre,  and  this  is  made  one  of  their  pleas. 

"And  for  that  the  use  of  our  plaiehowse  on  the  Banckside,  by 
ason  of  the  passage  to  and  frome  the  same  by  water,  is  a  greate 
releif  lo  the  poore  Watermen  theare,  and  our  dismission  thence,  nowe 
1  this  longe  vacation,  is  to  those  poore  men  a  greate  hindraunce, 
nd  in  manner  an  undoeinge,  as  they  generallie  complaine,  both 
■Hir  and  theire  humble  petition  and  suite  ihearefore  to  your  good 
Hotmors  is  that  you  wilbe  pleased,  of  your  speciall  favour,  lo  recall 
^da  our  restrainte,  and  permit!  us  the  use  of  the  saide  Plaiehowse 
■gain." 

This  document  is  insetted  by  J.  Payne  Collier  in  his  "  Memoirs 
of  Edward  Alleyn,"  and  shows  the  Urge  part  that  the  theatre  played 
D  the  life  of  the  town. 
The  romance  and  the  vatiet)-  in  t""- 
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V  te  pAoed  bom  ScotA  -  FoRODcs  fl(  1^> ; 

ifcrf*»iJM Iiil  and  lu^-Kn^a^ 

■■4  iMadTirihKBd  n  1607.    Ahhoi^  the  scoi 

i»J»>iM»a3^fcr  jBMj.ttlwaally  that  of  tbel^^Ifii 

^•■*ABElHl«|P«i^iBAac  LonloaoAanl  a(  dnltac 
dMwttecftMf  wte  *iBa.«hkli  was  then  st  ili*ci7U( 
jitA,  and  wMhoM  Aabl  BcniA  made  biouelf  tolenUf  fan 
with  the  interion  if  Ae  haabfe  pfaTfuxnes  of  those  daj^ 
vbit  a  dninabc  kaM  «■*  bdd  mt  BO  the  Iiondoner  at  tbM  1 
Henicl:  im  an  a^njntk*  boa  r6o7  to  about  161:,  aad  di 
tbOM  jrctnminy  of  iteaaMapiecesaf  th«  English  drannvftc 
produced— "  Anuxir  aad  Oaoptia,"  "  Owkdanus,"  "Q-mW 
"ThcTcmpea."  •* The  ^rui:«'i  Ta>e.°  Jonson's  "Silent  Won 
"  Catiiinf,"  *'  The  Alchemist,"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  PhSa- 
"The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  and  the  buriesquc  *•  Knight  of  the  But 
INstic,"  Wcbrtcrt  tembfc  *•  Mnoria  Corombona,"*  "  The  Pmi 
aad  "  The  Yorkshire  Tngedj,"  both  attributed  to  Shakeqxart^ 
manjr  a  kindly  and  rollicking  comedy  by  the  prolific  Heywood 
poetic  Dekkcr,  and  the  bcile  Middlrton.  With  sucji  intdle 
bre  as  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  inugination  of  Herriclc  n 
ittennthencd  as  ih.tl  the  little  shop  in  Wood  Street  became 
imixMsibiliiy.  Consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  poetic  temp 
BK-tit.  and  perhaps  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the  brilliant  wii 
of  ihc  time,  these  probably  influenced  his  decision.  At  any  rale, 
•ieoMon  was  made.  His  uncle  nas  induced  to  forego  the  remaii 
^'^  iSf  apprenticeship,  and  the  nephew  was  entered  on  the  booL 
St.  ji<hn's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  writers  who  had  immediately  preceded  Shakespeare,  ; 
hul  t«*i.'d  ihe  way  for  greater  men  than  themselves— Nashe,  Pe 
v".;\vru\  I.ihIsc,  and  their  compeers— were  almost  nithout  eicept 
C""vrsily  nun.  The  same  was  true  of  Beaumont  and  Field 
ji'^i  ivthjps  of  Jonson,  whose  names  and  doings  were  aire 
siifhvuiilly  familiar  10  Herriclc,  and  this  may  have  had  an  influei 
11  ,i,t.Tmining  the  imaginative  apprentice  to  seek  to  further  his 
i>  -'.N  umI  and  literary  fortunes  by  a  university  course.  Although 
<  -:  .  !-M(xl  at  Si.  John's  he  afterwards  shifted  to  Trinity  Hall,  1 
.  >•  >>  i:^-)ux'  that  he  graduated  Bachelor  in  Arts  in  i6i6,  the  y 
.1  ^^Mli^jvare's  death. 

I  tifir  are  half  a  dozen  letters  still  preserved  which  the  poet  wr 
^  M*  uucle  while  at  Cambridge,  giving  several  interesting  details 
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his  life  there.  He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
dependent  for  supplies  upon  his  uncle,  and  the  burden  of  his  letters 
hu  been  the  burden  of  many  an  undergraduate's  epistle  since — the 
shortness  of  means  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  further  supplies. 
The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  :  "  I  entreat  you  {as  hereto- 
fore), so  now  to  paye  to  Mr,  Adrian  Morrus,  bookseller,  in  the  black 
fryers,  the  some  of  tenn  pounds,  who  hath  payd  the  same  some  at 
Cambridge ;  ...  be  you  but  pleas'd  and  I  shall  justifie  the  expec- 
tation of  all  men."  {January  i6}3.)  In  another  letter,  asking 
for  a  similar  advance,  he  says  :  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be  in  some 
sort  careful  for  my  credit,  which,"  he  naively  adds,  "  will  be  weak 
except  I  hear  from  your  worship  this  week."  And  again,  "  the  long 
time  that  your  worship  hath  been  absent  hath  compelled  me  to 
ran  somewhat  deep  into  my  tailor's  debt."  He  is  profuse  in  his 
gratitude  when  the  bounty  is  bestowed,  and  writes  sometimes  in  an 
extravagant  and  euphuistic  style.  "Long  life  and  the  aspersions  of 
heaven  fall  upon  you,"  is  one  of  his  expressions,  and  in  another  he 
beseeches  his  relative  to  remember  him  "like  a  true  Maecenas," 
which  goes  to  show  that  even  at  that  time  {February  16}?)  he  was 
beginning  to  regard  himself  as  a  poet. 

His  removal  from  St.  John's  College  to  Trinity  Hal!  is  explained 
in  these  letters.  "  Meanwhile,  I  hope  I  have  (as  I  presume  you 
know)  changed  my  colledg  for  one  where  the  quantity  of  expence 
wilbe  shortned  by  reason  of  the  privacie  of  the  house,  where  I 
propose  to  live  reduce."  \Vhether  his  university  life  was  altogether 
hermit-like,  or  whether  he  was  itj'ing  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
his  guardian  is  likely  to  remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  any  case 
his  uncle  seems  to  have  treated  his  nephew  In  a  somewhat  niggardly 
fashion,  doling  out  his  ten  pounds  with  a  very  sparing  hand,  and  ap- 
parently waiting  to  receive  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  amount  before  he 
sent  it.  This  is  the  more  strange  when  we  remember  that  (as  appears 
from  one  of  these  letters)themoney  was  not  that  of  the  old  goldsmith 
himself,  but  actually  withdrawn  piecemeal  from  Herrick's  own  patri- 
mony. Herrick  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this,  and  one  or  two 
traces  of  irony  may  be  found  in  the  letters,  notably  in  one  which  he 
addressed  to  his  "  careful  uncle."  It  is  Ukely  that  the  successful 
tradesman,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  custom  of  the  Court,  and 
receiving  civic  distinction,  could  not  appreciate  the  reasons  which 
led  Robert  from  his  counter  to  the  University,  and  that  he  kept  a 
Strict  hand  on  his  finances  in  consequence.  Herrick  obtained  his 
degree  as  Master  in  1610  and  returned  to  London. 

With  the  experience  of  an  additional  seven  years,  with  the 


Tie  Gtnflemoj^s  . 


a  MuUT  in  Arts,  and  with  moct 

A  ■imor  poet,  Koben  Herrick  was  dow  abte  t 

tmAf  into  lliat  loacty  of  wits  which  before  bis  deportDre  to  Cu 

1h  lad  htm  ible  to  regard  onljr  from  a  distance.    It  is  ti 

iaoompuabk  compiny  tud  been  deprived  of  two  of  ils  b 
in  the  intervul— Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  we 
Fletcher,  Chapman,  Massinger,  and  above  all  &es 
relumed  from  his  trip  to  Scotland — were  still  can 

oU  mdMoiM,  and  llcrnck*s  life  for  the  next  nine  year 
tt»  of  ** ButbolCNncw  Fair,"  and  the  "Gull's  Hombot 
odtnair,  lite  playfaouse,  and  the  uvem. 

The  old  raeelings  at  the  Nfermaid  were  over,  bat  iht 
nthcn  which  aiuvered  equally  well,  the  Sun,  the  Dog  th< 
Tun,  anil,  moir  bmotu  still,  "The  Old  Devil,"  in  Fleet  Sti 
Tcmpli.*  Bar,  and  almost  cppoeite  Sl  Dunstao's  Church.  H' 
held  those  convivial  exercises  oxtr  which  Jonson  mled 
despotic  hand,  and  hither  to  him  came  fiocking  the  poet: 
youDger  (tencntion— Henick  and  Falkland,  and  Sir  Keneln 
Manoicin,  Randolph,  and  Brome  the  dramatists,  and  man; 
It  was  a  »iH.-cies  of  literaiy  club  ;  its  members  were  "  sealec 
Tribe  of  Ben,"  and  called  his  sons.  The  dignity  of  Sons 
accorded  to  Herrick,  and  throughout  his  after  life  he  always 
back  to  his  connection  with  the  old  poet  with  a  peculiai 
Wiih  the  exception  of  the  classical  writers  and  Een  Jonson,  i 
poets  celebrated  in  his  verse  are  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  D 
But  to  Jonson  are  consecrated  several  of  his  lyrics,  and  ir 
them  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  chief  of  poets,  "  the  rare  arch-poe 

He  sings  ; 

Fill  me  ■  miehty  bo«l 

Up  to  ihe  brink  ; 

That  1  may  iliink 
L'nlo  mj  Jornon's  soul. 
Cravm  il  Kgun,  a£un, 

Anil  thrice  repeat 

TTul  happy  he*t 
To  drink  lo  thcc,  my  Bea  | 

and  writes  an  epitaph  for  him,  which  begins  : 

Here  lies  Jonson  w-ith  ihe  rest 
Ot  [he  poel*,  biil  Ihe  best. 

was    the   predominating  influence  in    his   verse, 
iperides"  aie  in  a  sense  the  outcome  of  the  "  Forest "  aa 
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•'Underwoods  "  of  the  master,  and  several  times  the  same  subject  is 
treated  similarly  by  the  two  poets.  It  is  always  necessaiy  when 
speaking  of  Jonson  to  remember  that  he  had  a  splendid  lyrical  gift  : 
a  judgment  that  is  based  solely  upon  his  plays  leaves  unseen  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sides  of  his  many-sided  character.  The  lyrical 
poetry  of  his  century  owed  more  of  its  colouring  and  form  to  Jonson 
than  to  almost  any  other  writer. 

This  free  town  life,  however,  was  not  to  be  Herriclc's  much  longer. 
In  the  year  1629  it  came  to  an  end.  The  reason  for  the  change  is 
not  known.  Perhaps,  as  he  grew  older,  his  naturally  thoughtful  mind 
became  tired  of  the  careless  gaiety  of  the  life— he  e:(pressly  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  mere  necessity  that  induced  him  to  take  the  stop — 
but  at  any  rate,  in  1629,  shortly  after  his  mother's  death,  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Devonshire. 

The  sudden  change  from  town  to  country  must  have  been  deeply 
felt  by  Herrick.  Devonshire  was  not  then  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  London.  Herrick  went  by  water,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  voyage.  To  one  who  had  mixed  with  the  frivolities,  if  not 
with  the  excesses  of  London  life,  it  was  like  being  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  As  his  custom  is,  Herrick  describes  his  feelings  in  verse,  and 
apostrophises  the  Thames  : 

No  more  shall  I  reiterate  Ihy  Slmnd, 

^Vhereon  so  nmny  stately  struelures  stand. 

Not  in  Ihe  summer's  sweeler  evenings  go 

To  hitlie  in  ihee,  a*  thousand  others  do.   .  .   . 

Kerec  again  shall  I  wiih  finny  oat 

Put  from  or  draw  unto  ihe  faithful  sliorc.   ,  .  . 

Mbjt  all  clean  nymphs  and  curious  wnlet  dames 

With  Ewan-Ukc  state  float  up  and  down  thy  streams  ; 

No  drought  upon  thy  wanton  waters  fall, 

To  nuke  Ihem  lean  and  languishing  at  all ; 

No  lulHing  winds  come  hither  to  disease 

Thy  pure  and  silvcr-wti^led  Naiades. 

But  none  the  less  he  appears  to  liave  settled  quietly  down  to  his 
IT  vocation,  and  to  have  played  his  part  conscientiously  to  the 
JTCS  of  Dean  Prior.  His  life  was  necessarily  quiet  and  uneventful, 
but  its  very  simplicity  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  side  of 
his  character  which  had  been  in  danger  of  being  overridden  in 
1.0ndon.  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  his  stay  in  Devonshire  was  a 
d  thing  for  his  poetry.  As  in  the  town  he  had  been  brought  into 
touch  with  man,  so  in  the  country  he  was  brought  into  close 
Dominunion  with  nature  in  many  moods,  but  especially  in  that  mood 
irhich  easily  led  to  contented  and  meditative  serenity.    At  timei 


of  the  life  must  \avc  paDed  upoa  hin,  lad  in  i 
boor  he  writes: 


InM  tbc  loathed  Wc*t, 
I  codU  rehearse 
AljiiC«cne 

And  tptak  it  with  tbc  bat. 


And  lofBod  Bi7  voice 
Iota  the  acne 
Of  ihoM  tbtf  di  and  wtxp. 


1 


Bst  be  miul  htve  boen  in  a  btd  humour  irben  he  wnxe  I 
ke  Bikai  icptntioo  to  Devonshire  in  a  brighter  moment : 

Men  iIuCoDleDtt  I  Dcrei  had 

Sine*  I  wu  bora  than  here,  ^^ 

What  I  h«*c  been,  and  Mill  *m  sd  ^H 

In  thii  dull  DevoD^K.  ^^M 

\>t,  jasUj  too,  I  muit  confcu,  ^^M 

I  ne'et  inrcnled  such  ^B 

CanoUcd  nuinbcn  for  the  pres^ 

Tban  whtic  I  lo«lbcd  w  tnuiA. 

In  the  poem,  also,  entitled  "His  Content  in  the  Count 
describes  the  ad^'antages  of  a  quiet  mind  in  a  manner  that  sh 
was  almost  enlirelj-  reconciled  to  his  lot. 

WbilcTW  eomw,  Content  amka  iwecL 

Everf  little  incident  furnished  him  with  material  for  a  t^ei 
bis  maid  Pnie— his  sole  domestic— was  ill,  he  would  write  a  h 
yl^ulapius  promising  that  deity  a  sacrifice  in  the  event 
rcco>-ery ;  did  hJs  pet  sparrow  die  he  composed  an  elegy  in  its  1 
wherein  it  was  made  to  compare  satisfactorily  with  Lesbia's  fa 
bird  ;  the  loss  of  one  of  hi^  fingers  provides  hitn  with  a  moi 
theme  ;  his  spaniel  Tracy  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  he  even  \'entu 
«  clerical  joke  with  bis  diocesan  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  sslci 
reverend  prelate  to  recognise  and  praise  his  verses. 
If  then,  my  Lord,  lo  sanctify  my  muse 
One  only  poem  out  of  all  you'll  choose. 
And  mail:  i(  (or  a  raptuie  nobly  writ, 
'Tis  good  tsijirmtd,  foi  you  have  bijhopeJ  it. 

But  whiis  Herrick  was  soberly  ministering  to  hii  little 
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tnlking  among  the  Devon  meadows,  pondering  over  a  closing  rhyme, 
fti  gathering  materials  for  next  week's  sermon,  the  world  of  London 
md  the  political  life  he  had  left  was  passing  through  one  of  its  most 
disturbed  and  exciting  crises.  From  1629,  when  the  poet  took  orders, 
nntil  1640  the  King  ruled  without  calling  a  parliament — eleven  long 
years  of  tyranny,  during  which  there  accumulated  on  men's  hearts 
luid  brains  the  power  that  afterwards  expended  all  its  strength  on 
the  unhappy  and  misguided  King.  In  1640  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  and  at  once  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  Crown 
began.  Soon  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war :  London 
s  the  seat  of  the  intensest  activity,  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
the  strife  of  contending  parties.  Echoes  of  tliese  noises  came  more 
s  indistinctly  to  Dean  Prior,  but  apparently  the  little  village 
escaped  the  actualities  of  war.  Herrick,  who  had  probably  some 
slight  connection  with  the  Court  before  he  left  the  Capital,  was 
laturally  inclined  to  the  Royalist  side,  and  many  complaints  of  the 
troublous  times  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  his  book.  There  are 
poems  to  Charles  and  to  his  Queen,  and  one  written  to  welcome  the 
King  upon  his  coming  with  his  army  into  the  West  In  connection 
with  these  things  he  writes: 

Good  princes  must  be  prayed  for ;  for  the  bad 
They  must  be  borac  wiih,  and  in  fe»ereoce  had. 
Do  Ihey  first  pill  ihee,  next  pluck  off  thy  skin  ? 
Good  children  kiss  the  tods  that  punish  sin  ; 
Touch  not  the  tyrant,  let  the  gods  alone 
To  strike  him  dead  that  l>ut  usurps  a  thionc. 

The  last  couplet  was  about  to  receive  sudden  exemplification  in 
.an  unexpected  way.  But  Herrick  was  not  a  blind  believer  in  "  the 
Bight  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong."  Behind  the  cover  of  his 
'Toyalism  can  be  delected  a  sorrowful  conviction  thai  the  people  had 
right  on  their  side,  and  a  sad  consciousness  that  "  this  our  wasting 
war "  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  King 
snd  his  infamous  advisers.  Although  he  could  compose  half  a 
.dozen  extravagant  lines  to  Charles  on  his  capture  of  Leicester  i 


'May  1645,  in  which  poem  the  King  is  depicted  : 
both  by  the  hands  and  wtngs,  he  could  aUo  write  ii 
K  truer  ring  in  them  : 

Like  those  infernal  deities  whkh  cat 

The  be«l  of  all  the  sacrilicid  meat, 

And  leave  thtii  seivanli  but  the  smoke  oad  t\ 

So  many  kings,  and  primaies,  loo,  lh»** 

Who  claim  the  Ikt  aod  flesbv  '" 

And  kart  thdi  su|:ycctsL 


holding  fortune 
words  that  have 
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Andafua— 

Kinp  Di^fal  to  iboa  sot  ^3=  tba  *a^ 

There  on  be  no  doobt  th«i  Horick  «»  p 
Um  utc  of  hit  ctKintiy,  and  that  be  yearned  mfi^B^^f 
uid  «  united  Mtton.     "  n'beie  shall  I  go  ?  "  be  cbb  :        ^ 

Vfhetttbmn  I  CD.  ^M 

Thbptbtic  «*EnhrDw? 

AmI  he  dOMs  alette  "  To  his  frief>d  oa  the  BMnaUt  !■■* 

the  IviMBtinf  RMm —  ^^^H 

Bm  I«^  p9  atcqi  ^^H 

Cte  qw  fa  alecp,  ^^| 

And  ncci  to  wr«p  ^B 

To-urwrow. 

Hit  ■dhcBoa  to  the  pan;  of  the  King  <ras  remcmboeii  ia* 
when  the  peopk  bad  trioniphed,  and  in  1647,  in  r^mmm 
himdicds  of  otScT  clenormen,  be  was  ejected  from  his  Uww^  u 
pbre  taken  t>|-  the  Ihintaa  John  S)-nix.  Once  more  then  be«a 
to  return  to  hn  loi^  Londoo,  though  he  was  retuma^  pro 
poorer  than  be  went  oul  His  means  of  Uvehliood  withdrawn, 
self  a  rotary  of  a  Eillen  cause,  distnissed  and  disgraced,  he  se 
to  disrcgaid  all  the  disabilities  under  which  he  was  like  10  Utxt 
UkC  joy  of  seeing  his  native  ciiy  again.  He  speaks  as  if  he 
going  10  make  a  triuroplwl  entry  into  the  Capital,  and  writes  c 
)ouTney  as  of  a  return  from  e>.ile.  Of  course  such  an  impc 
event  w»  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  poetic  registiation. 
liids  (aitwell  to  Item  Bourne— "A  nide  river  in  Deion,  by  » 
sometimes  he  lived,"  speaks  of  iu  "  warty  incivility,"  and  c 
l>eopte  as 

A  people,  cuniih,  chuitish  is  ihe  seas. 

And  mile  rlmcBt  u  ndcn  ui^^^ 

But  he  turns  from  the  rocky  course  of  Dean  Prior's  only  stream 

joyful  rhapsody  in  honour  of  the  town : 

Ftom  tbc  dull  confinei  of  the  (tioopiag  West, 
To  see  ihc  day  spring  irom  the  ptesnuit  Eait, 
Raviahed  in  spiiil  I  come,  aiy  mote,  I  fljf 
To  thee  blessed  plaee  of  my  tuilivily  I  ,  .  , 
London  my  home  ii,  though  t>y  h»rd  ftUe  sent 
Intu  i  long  and  iik»>inc  banuhmenl  ; 
Yet  tioce  called  l*ck,  bencefons-Md  let  me  be, 
O  nuivc  countiy  1  lepotwtied  by  the«. 


From  1647  to  1662  Herrick  went  in  and  out  among  the  streets  of 
X>ondon  and  of  Westminster,  amid  scenery  more  pleasant  to  him 
tban  any  that  could  be  found  in  Devonshire.  Wtiat  was  his  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  living  in  those  fifteen  years  we  have  no  means  of 
discovering.  The  only  important  event  of  that  interval  was  the 
publication  of  his  poems  in  1648.  Beyond  his  MSS.  he  probably 
brought  little  from  Devonshire,  and  because  they  were  collected  and 
in  great  part  written  in  the  West,  he  called  them  his  Hesperides,  the 
lull  title  being  "  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  Human  and  Divine  of 
Robert  Herrick."  They  were  issued  in  one  volume,  but  the  last  part 
of  the  book,  which  he  styled  his  Noble  Numbers,  had  a  separate 
title-page,  a  separate  pagination,  and  contained  alt  his  religious 
pieces.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  part  (though  issued  with  the 
other  as  one  book)  is  dated  1647,  although  1648  appears  on  the  title 
page  of  the  Hesperides  proper.  True  to  his  Cavalier  tendencies 
Herrick  dedicated  these  late  fruits  of  his  life  to  the  "  Most  Hopefull 
Prince  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  addresses  his  patron  in  a 
fulsome  strain,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  shadow  that  was  then  resting 
upon  the  Royal  cause. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  book — we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  Hesperides  themselves,  not  of  the  Noble  Numbers— is  the 
curioi]§  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement,  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
posal of  poems  dealing  with  widely  divergent  topics.  Hymns  to  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  lines  sent  wiih  gifts  to  privileged 
friends,  "epigrams"  upon  some  ill-starred  parishioner  who  had 
offended  in  some  way  against  the  laws  of  Dean  Prior  society,  lyrics 
pure  and  simple,  fairy  poems,  descriptions  of  country  life,  songs  on 
the  rose  in  Julia's  bosom  or  the  light  in  Anthea's  eyes,  protestations 
of  devotion  to  the  King,  lines  to  a  favourite  poet,  verses  Bacchanalian, 
didactic,  descriptive,  erotic,  follow  one  another  in  what  appears  to 
be  the  completes!  confusion.  Dr.  Grosart,  whose  edition  of  Herrick 
is  the  standard  work  for  all  lovers  of  the  poet,  declares  his  belief 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  entirely  due  to  the  printer,  and  that 
Hcitick  had  no  hand  in  it  at  all.  His  theory  is  that  the  poems  as 
they  were  composed  were  jotted  down  into  different  books  according 
to  their  character.  For  example,  there  would  be  one  book  in  which 
•11  the  epigrams  would  be  set  down  as  they  were  perpetrated ;  another 
which  tlie  songs  he  wrote  to  his  "  fresh  and  dainty  mistresses " 
would  be  entered;  a  third  would  contain  the  verses  in  which  he 
enshrined  the  memory  of  some  friend  or  relation  "  who  desired  to  be 
in  his  Book  ";  and  so  on.  Dr.  Grosart  thinks  that  these  MS.  books 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  with  power  to'print  any  or 
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(  paid  to  a  collection  of  occasional  poems  pub- 

1  clergyman.    The  temper  and  the  exigencies  of 

]  Milton  for  awhile  from  following  poetry,  and  set 

■  schemes  for  the  better  government  of  nations.    It 

iDltCics  and  of  statesmen,  of  pamphlets  and  fierce 

[  was  the  age  of  Hobbes'   "  Leviathan,"  and  of 

hil  of  Government,"  the  age  of  Fuller  and  of  Prynnc, 

Bf  Jeremy  Taylor.     Yet  all  through  these  dark  da>'s 

pinant  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  prose,  but 

tul  to  poetry.     Wither  and  Francis  Quarles,  Shirley 

I  made  their  voices  heard— if  somewhat  faintly— amid 

1  was  going  on  aro;ind.     Cowley  in  1647  had  issued 

"  a  collection  of  lo\'c  poems.    The  year  1649  saw  a 

"  Jocasta,"  by  Lovelace,  and  it  was  in  the  same  year 

J^nown  verses  of  Drydcn  were  issued.     Herrick,  tliere- 

I  quite  sohiary  when  in  1648  he  delermined  to  publish. 

I  cannot  be  accused  of  rushing  into  print     It  is  not  in 

bf  every  author  to  wait  until  his  fifty-sixth  year  before  he 

■link  about  issuing  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  but  Herrick 

Piuny.     Future  generations  were  to  be  his  audience. 

Let  olhets  la  tlie  prinling  picss  run  fast, 

Since  ufter  death  comes  glory,  I'll  not  haste. 

j  the  thought  in  another  place  : 
I  make  no  liastc  to  have  my  veises  ren'l. 
Seldom  comes  glorj  till  a  roan  be  dead. 

both  of  these  couplets  he  speaks  without  any  hesitation  of  the 

liat  his  book  would  bring  him.    He  is  an  example  of  a  poet 

itcly  certain  of  his  own  power,  conscious  that  what  he  had 

^n  would  be  bij  most  enduring  moiiuiiieDt,  ojid  not  anxious  for 

of  popularity.    His  book  was  the  aim  of  his  hfe,  the  object  of 

icing,  and  never  was  poet's  life-work  the  subject  of  more  assi- 

ui  attention.    The  love  he  bore  to  it,  and  the  great  future  he 

:aKW  for  it,  are  written  on  almost  every  page ;  and  the  deliberation 

showed  in  its  publication  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  care  he 

1  willing  to  bestow  upon  it.     When  the  thought  occurs  to  him 

t  he  may  die  before  his  book  is  completed,  he  requests  Julia 

iestroy  the  manuscript : 

Better  twere  my  book  weie  dead 
Than  to  live  Dot  perfected. 
hinudf  with  Horace ; 

''*-'i4  ilwlt  not  all  die :  for  while  Love'i  file  dunct 
— «  dwU  read  thy  Unei, 


t  le^Bsd  St  :iciiEi  -^  joe's  sodjs:  cxrressaoRS  irf  fesr  we 
JBfied  ^  l^  BcasBC  ot  tadiSereacc  thu  ma  bis  wad 
■■e  dK   a  ifr^  s  vnisic  "Xif«  i^ran  Panassas,'  a&s 

TVm's  ba  «m  m  be  fc«>l 

Wns  at  wd  ^-«te  ■  KEta  R»bDt  BcRkk, 

be:  Xi  tbe  ion  vest  oo  and  new  poets  uose  tbe  lyrist  (tf 
mit  Mad  c£  Dean  Pncr  was  (oigoaen  ;  and  it  was  not  Bndl  i8 
ks  wock  was  re^jristed.    A  vokmie  of  sctections  bad  been  is 
ili£v     From  tbu  time,  bowever,  editkins  have  been  nuinetoi 
bcs  bcii^  tbu  pobliibed  ia  1876,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Grosut,  to 
«v  ha\c  already  referred.    As  to  tbe  future  Hccrick's  fame  is  pi 
*^scml ;  his  sublime  confidence  is  justified  at  last ;  and  we  n 
of  biTD  tn  the  lines  that  Cartwright  addressed  to  Jonson — 
Tbtv  hul  «ti[ 
Kot  (or  despalfh,  but  &mc  ;  no  mukct  wil  ; 
Twu  DOE  liij  cut  tbic  it  ibooU  pus  ftfid  adt 
Bn  tbat  it  o^igbt  cndare  and  be  done  weU, 
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For  thirteen  years,  from  1649  to  1662,  Herrick  remained  in  or 
around  London,  living  a  life  of  which  we  have  no  details,  but  publish- 
ing no  more  poetry.  Then  in  1662,  the  Royalist  star  being  once 
again  in  the  ascendant,  John  Syms  was  in  his  turn  deprived  of  the 
living  of  Dean  Prior;  Herrick  (now  71  years  old)  journeyed  once  more 
to  his  old  parishioners,  and  spent  with  them  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  He  died  aged  83,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  little  church  on 
October  15,  1674. 

Herrick  died  a  bachelor. 

Some  would  know 

Why  I  so 
Long  still  do  tarr}', 

And  ask  why 

Here  that  I 
Live  and  not  man)'  ? 

Thus  I  those 

Do  oppose: 
What  man  would  be  here 

Slave  to  thrall 

If  at  all 
He  could  live  free  here  ? 

In  Other  verses  he  proclaims  his  intention  to  remain  single 

And  never  take  a  wife 
To  crucify  ray  life ; 

and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 

The  only  comfort  oi  my  life, 
Is  that  I  never  yet  had  wife, 

but  no  one  has  written  more  enthusiastically  of  woman's  influence 
and  woman's  love.  The  thought  of  Herrick  invariably  suggests  the 
radiant  dames  that  his  poems  celebrate. 

Stately  Julia,  prime  of  all ; 
Sappho  next,  a  principal ; 
Smooth  Anthea,  for  a  skin 
White  and  heaven-like  crystalline ; 
Sweet  Electra,  and  the  choice 
Myrrha,  for  the  lute  and  voice. 

All  these,  with  Corinna,  Perilla,  Dianeme,  Silvia,  and  many 
another,  are  familiar  to  all  his  readers,  and,  indeed,  provide  the  poet 
with  subjects  for  the  majority  of  his  lyrics.  To  Julia  no  less  than 
seventy-one  poems  are  written ;  Anthea,  the  next  in  frequency,  can 
only  claim  fourteen ;  and  Electra  eleven.  Who  they  were  and  what 
rdatioD  they  bore  to  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    It  is 


I 
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likely  cnoogh  that  in  hii  younger  days  he  had  a  wide  di 
acqiuununcrs,  uid  tf^  beaalies  be  would  meet  in  the  fne 
tbase  tiiues  would  aflbrd  turn  plenty  of  oppoctnnity  (or  te  e 
of  his  an.  Same  hare  thocgtit  that  all  the  poems  addresKd  t 
and  the  rest  were  wriUen  befbre  1619,  and  that  when  the  poe 
orders  he  gave  up  writing  lo%'e  i^erses ;  but  it  seenB  tia 
references  in  some  of  the  poems  written  to  his  mistresses  tla 
composition  was  conaidenbly  later  than  1629.  In  a  poen  u 
be  ia)-s  be  is  ^^ 

•loKnt  dead  10  these  ^^| 


there  is  distioa  reference  to  the  C^ril  War,  and  the  lines  adi 
to  Anthea,  beginning 

No*  b  the  tiisc  wben  aJ]  the  liglits  w*.t  dim, 

are  tmmislakably  late  in  composition. 

It  Kerns  likely  that  Perilla  and  hei  Eair  companions  were  1 
known  to  Hcnick  in  London,  and  were  then  made  the  topic  o 
a  gillam  verse ;  and  that  afler  he  sailed  away  to  the  West  h 
lioMd  to  write  to  tbetr  men)OT>-  as  though  they  were  actually  p 
that,  in  (act,  the  goddesses  he  was  never  weary  of  worshtpiHiij 
lo  a  large  extent,  absUactions  and  Ideals.  And  when  in  the  q 
his  Vmlt  parsonage,  or  in  a  sunny  Devonshire  meadow  brigl 
wild  flowers,  his  fancy  coined  some  musical  verse  in  honour 
ideal  love,  his  memory  would  glide  quickly  back  and  dwell  lot 
on  bet  prototype  of  flesh  and  blood  whom  he  had  known  and 
in  former  years ;  and,  cut  off  from  all  the  noises  and  all  the  H 
of  the  town,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  think 
another  Robert  Herrick  who  had  lived  long  ago. 

There  is  a  somewhat  voluptuous  tone  about  many  of  bis  i 
and  in  some  be  offends  grossly  against  modem  convention! 
how  much  of  this  coarseness  was  external  and  due  to  the  habit 
time,  and  how  much  was  the  expression  of  his  own  mind  we  c 
■afely  judge.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  poets  to  write  in  a  fi 
that  is  not  folloifcd  in  their  lives.    E^-cn  Ovid,  with  more  or  I 

truth,  says : 

VLn  veiccunda  csi,  Masi  jdcom  mihi. 

So  Horick  closes  his  Hespcrides  with  an  apologetic  couplet : 

To  his  book's  enil  this  last  line  he'd  have  phced  : 
Jocuod  his  Mum  was,  but  bis  life  was  chute, 

and  we  are  glad  to  believe  him.     For  the  laai^  of  his  pe 
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Eneration  must  be  his  excuse,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
lerit  of  open  confession,  for  when  he  is  making  "  His  last  request 
>  Julia"  he  admits — 

I  have  been  wanton  snd  too  bold,  I  fuar. 
To  chafe  o'er  much  the  vugio's  cheelt  oi  ear  ; 
Beg  for  my  pHriion,  Julia.     He  doth  win 
Grace  with  tlie  e°^  who's  sorry  fut  his  sin. 

The  connection  that  Herrick  had  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  debt 
be  owes  to  that  great  poet  have  been  already  mentioned.  His  style, 
though  largely  influenced  by  the  Roman  lyric  poets,  was  founded  on 
Elizabethan  models.  There  are  traces  of  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  and 
of  Shirley.  In  a  picture  he  draws  of  Elysium  he  introduces  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity  with  considerable  impartiality,  but  the  only 
English  writers  he  meets  in  that  desirable  neighbourhood  ate 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Jonson.  In  another  poem,  in  a  more 
Ovial  strain,  he  drinks  to  the  classics : 

Homer,  thii  health  to  thee 

In  sack  of  such  a  kind 
That  it  would  make  thee  see 

Though  thou  wert  ne'er  so  blind. 

And  so  on  to  Virgil,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Some 
if  bis  poems  are  closely  adapted  from  these  writers,  but  they  are  not 
;  translations.  Herrick  doubtless  knew  his  originals  well,  and 
pondered  over  and  assimilated  them  so  thoroughly  that  when  he 
Utters  one  of  their  sentiments  he  has  the  air  of  saying  something  of 
:  own.  It  was  this  power  that  justified  him  in  saying  of  his 
yerses: 

These  are  the  children  I  have  left, 
Adopted  some,  none  got  by  Iheft. 

His  epitaph  on  a  child,  beginning  *'  But  born,  and  like  a  short 
lelight,"  is  reminiscent  of  Jonson's  beautiful  elegy,  "  Weep  with 
tne,  all  you  that  read  this  little  story."  There  is  also  a  curious 
Kkeness  between  what  is  perhaps  his  best  known  lyric  and  a  verse  of 
Spenser.  The  thought  contained  in  each  is  probably  not  original 
to  cither,  but  the  similarity  is  perhaps  worth  noting.  Spenser's  lines 
are  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  c.  la,  Ixxv.  They 
I     are  these: 

■^  Gather  theiefotc  the  rose  whilst  vet  '■  --""'" 

■  For  soon  comes  ae<-  ■ 

^^  Calbet  the  row 


Tke  Gtmlematis  Mi 


The  form  into  which  Horkk  puts  this  idea  and  c:qiud< 
bntoui,  but  win  beat  quoting  apiQ: 


Aid  An  Mne  Sown  ifau  ^uUs  lo-ilaj-,  ^^ 

To-omrrow  <riB  be  dyng. 

TIm  ftoriau  bap  of  Imiai,  tlie  tuB, 
TW  bclK*  be^  a-fttltag, 

The  MOMT  Wfll  bll  IK«  be  tBB, 

Atkj  nont  hc'i  to  letluig. 

Tlut  iCe  i*  bat  wUch  b  Ae  fim, 
NMmd  jmth  aul  Uood  «r  wama : 

But,  bong  tpcfit,  the  wooe  sad  wont 
Tlrao  tiiU  wccecd  ibe  (braiei. 

Tleft  be  not  oor.  bat  ue  |«u  time,  ^^E 

Attd  while  fc  mar,  go  muiy  ;  ^^| 

Toe  haiisj  knl  but  onoe  }m>  pcEme,  ^^9 

\'mi  BMjr  fee  e*er  tany.  ^^ 

It  t)  difficult  lo  give  in  so  many  words  precise  leas 
Heirick't  greatness  as  a  lyricd  poet  He  appeals  diflere 
different  tcmpetaaients,  but  the  charm  is  there,  and  in  spite 
redundancies  of  l!ie  book  compels  acknowledgment  He  I 
faculty  of  taking  huM  of  some  ordinarj-  phenomenon  of 
$omc  workaday  sight,  something  that  he  had  "  culled  in  wood 
wild,"  and  investing  it  with  unexpected  beauty  by  br^thing 
a  quaintly  beautiful  or  tender  thought  One  of  his  chararteri: 
ihc haunting  melanclioly,  the  continually  recurring  idea  of  dea 
lies  behind  so  much  of  his  verse.  That  this  should  be  the  c 
IMCces  written  late  in  life  would  not  be  wonderi"ul,  but  it  is  rema 
that  in  many  early  poems  the  same  half  sad,  wholly  tender  t 
prevalent  Evidently  the  Ilerrick  who  wrote  Bacchanalian 
and  joined  in  the  re\-els  at  the  "  Old  Devil "  and  kindred  tj 
was  a  composite  being,  and  had  a  trend  of  thought  that  might 
been  little  suspected  by  his  roystering  companions. 

Many  quotations  might  be  made  to  show  thLs  :  here  is  one 

Sidty  I  walked  wilhin  the  field. 
To  i«  what  comfocl  il  would  field. 
And  M  1  vent  my  pciraie  way. 
An  otive  brunch  liefoie  me  lay  ; 
And  feeing  it  I  made  a  staj', 
And  look  it  up  and  viencd  ir,  then, 
Kiwlns  the  omen,  said  "  Amen : 
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Be^  be  it  90,  and  let  this  be 

A  divination  onto  me ; 

That  in  ihort  time  my  woes  shall  cease, 

And  love  shall  ciown  my  end  with  peace." 

He  is  fond  of  composing  epitaphs  upon  himself  and  of  speaking 
of  his  approaching  decease,  although  he  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  his  works  were  published. 

Only  a  little  more 

I  have  to  write ; 
Then  ril  give  o*er, 

And  bid  the  world  good*nighL 
Tis  but  a  %ing  minute 

That  I  must  stay 
Or  linger  in  it — 

And  then  I  must  away. 

Then  in  addition  to  thb  he  is  the  chosen  laureate  of  flowers,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  Dean  Prk>r.  He  delights  in  and  celebrates 
their  fulness  of  colour  and  of  perfume;  but  he  does  not  merely  revel 
in  their  simply  sensuous  beauty,  he  takes  a  keen  enjoymdit  in 
following  out  die  line  of  thought  they  suggest  Whether  the  rose 
reminds  him  of 

...  a  girl 
Rubjr-lipped  and  ioothed  with  pearl, 

or  leads  him  on  a  serious  meditative  excursion,  the  result  in  either 
case  is  duly  registered  in  verse. 

You  are  a  tulip  seen  to  day, 

But,  dearest,  of  so  short  a  stay, 

That  where  you  grew  scarce  man  can  say. 

You  are  a  lovely  July  flower, 

Yet  one  rude  wind,  or  ruffling  shower. 

Will  force  you  hence  and  in  an  hour. 

You  are  a  dainty  violet. 

Yet  withered,  ere  you  can  be  set 

Within  the  virgin's  coronet. 

There  is  another  and  a  singularly  charming  poem  "To  Primroses 

filled  with  Morning  Dew,"  from  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a 

stanza,  because  it  illustrates  very  clearly  what  we  have  been  sajring 

about  the  pathetic  light  in  which  Herrick  sees  apparently  simple 

objects. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you 
Who  wcte  but  botn    ^ 
Jttslaith^ 


Robert  Herrick. 

A  heart  as  sofl,  s  heart  as  kind, 
A  hcail  ai  sound  and  (ice, 

A»  in  the  whole  world  ihou  const 
That  heart  I'll  give  to  tbee. 
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find, 


It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Gosse  that  Heirick  "  is  alive  as  no 
poet  before  or  since  to  the  picturesqueness  of  dress,"  and  the  statement 
though  sweeping  Is  correct  He  takes  note  of  each  fold  in  Julia's 
gown,  he  writes  lines  upon  the  ribbon  round  her  waist,  he  describes 
the  nistUng  of  her  walk,  and  is  in  fine  as  quick  lo  perceive  the  beauty 
that  lies  in  dress  as  to  comprehend  the  splendour  of  a  full-blown  rose. 

Music  too  did  not  go  without  appreciation  from  him.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine  Herrick  dull  to  the  influence  of  music 
although  some  of  our  poets  have  been  credited  with  inability  to 
distinguish  one  lune  from  another.  But  on  the  other  hand  arc 
many  musical  poets — Milton,  Gray,  Browning,  and  a  host  of  others. 
5l>eaking  of  Milton  reminds  us  that  Herrick  addresses  one  of  his 
poems  to  Harry  Lawes,  who  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Milton's 
•onnets.     Lawes  wrote  the  music  lo  "Comus,"  and  received  from 

poet  the  praise  that  he 

English  music  bow  (o  spaa 


Rrst  taaght  O' 
Words  with  just  no 
With  Midas'  ears.  1 


niitting  short  and  long. 


Both  Herrick  and  Milton  seem  to  have  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  musician,  as  both  address  him  in  their  verse  as  Harr;. 
Some  of  Herrick's  songs  were  set  to  music  by  him,  and  on  his  death 
Herrick  wrote : 

Some  have  Ihee  called  Amphion,  some  of  m 

Named  ihee  Tcrpander,  or  sweet  Orpheus ; 

Sone  this,  lome  thai ;  but  all  in  this  agree 

Music  had  both  bet  Wrth  and  death  in  thee. 

The  difference  between  Milton's  praise  and  Herrick's  is  very 
marked.  The  greater  poet's  more  considered  eulogy  was  well 
deserved  and  discriminately  bestowed  ;  Herrick's  is  spoilt  by  its 
extravagance. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  almost  entirely  of  the  first  part  of 
Herrick's  book— the   Hesperides  proper  :  the  second  division  has 

less  value  than  the  first.  It  occupies  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  volume,  there  being  79  pages  of  Noble  Numbers,  and  398  of 
Hesperides  in  the  original  edition.  The  verses  "  To  keep  a  true  Lent " 
show  what  use  he  in|ddHMBB|BuaDa||i  Us  fiocki  and  how  potent 
I  weapon  it  ^c^J^j^^^^^^^/j/flffl/l^jgg/ggB^V^^ 


«to 

Th$  G*miUmtuis  Mmgmmmt. 

poet  uks  whit  Ui,&5t: 

UqM>b«. 

b  h  lo  qiik  tbc  diifa 

T»fiO                     , 
The  pteUer  h^hirtlfc  fi*r    1 

J 

No  i  'm  •  bK  lo  ilide             | 
-nijAMfcfwkMt,          ^ 

1 

II  b  le  <M  froB  itiUs, 

PiOD  old  debu« 

Andhte 

Tociic»iid*ctlirI>&. 

1 

T«  ibow  k  Imwi  gnef-rent  : 
To  (Um  ilir  sio. 

1 

And  llMl'i  to  keep  tfay  Lntt. 

Pcrtupi  the  be>t  known  of  his  serious  poems  is  hk  "  Li 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  contaias  many  fine  sunia^  and  « 
the  other  hand,  that  dtiefiy  illuArate  his  faults  : 
When  the  pudng-brfl  doth  toD, 

And  thr  hitics  in  a  thoiJ 
Conic  lu  fiighl  ■  pitting  toul. 

Sweet  Spiiit,  eoniiotl  mc  t 
When  ihe  templet  nc  pnnneth 
With  the  tint  of  all  my  foutb. 
And  luJf  dimtii  mc  wiih  unlnilh, 

Sireel  Sj^t,  eom/brt  mc  ! 

Bui  amkl  such  splendid  rerst^  occur  two  which  arc  in 
waA  out  of  place  : 

When  the  •rlle*s  docto(  sees 
No  Doe  hope,  but  of  kii  fees. 
And  his  iliill  ruiu  on  the  Ice^ 

Sweet  S[Mtit,  comfort  me  t 
niien  hii  potion  and  hii  pUI, 
Ilii  or  none  or  little  skill. 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  ne  t 

This  may  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  Herrick's  opinion 
medical  resources  of  Dean  Prior,  but  the  verses  have  no  busii 
be  in  Ihe  same  poem  as  Ihe  two  first  quoted. 

Similar  incongruities  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hesperides, 
4aX  \s  \afc:k.\n%  in  beauty,  a  sttaining  of  a  simple  ira 
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by  no  means  rare.  There  is  a  couplet  spoilt  by  one  of  these  extrava- 
gant conceits,  in  which  one  of  his  mistresses  is  described  as  weeping 
by  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  making  it  ^^  deeper  by  a  kar,^ 

His  verses  "  How  Violets  came  Blue  "  give  a  further  instance  of 
this :  they  are  quite  below  the  level  of  his  good  work.  The  same  is 
true  in  some  d^ee  of  the  epigrams  already  referred  to,  almost  all  of 
which  refer  to  some  unpleasant  physical  peculiarity  or  deformity  in 
the  poet's  victim.  They  are  written  in  rhymed  couplets,  and  were  in 
all  likelihood  intended  to  lash  some  rustic  offenders  in  his  own  parish. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  successful  in  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
very  startling  to  come  upon  one  of  them  between  two  beautiful  lyrics 
breathing  of  Love  and  Roses  and  sweet  country  scents.  Whoever 
is  responsible  for  the  arrangement,  most  lovers  of  Herrick  would  have 
preferred,  we  thinki  that  most  of  die  epigrams  so  plentifully  sprinkled 
ainohg  the  Golden  Apples  from  the  West  had  remained  in  MS.  or 
had  been  destroyed. 

But  faults  stich  as  these  must  not  weigh  seriously  against  the 
st^lipg^  merits,  of  Herrick's  poetry  :  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed 
to  find'solatge  lETcollectlon  of  short  poems  without  blemishes  and 
redundancies.  Let  us  read  our  Hemck  and  enjoy  him,  agreieing  that 
he  is  oiie  of  the  most  delightful  of  lyrists,  and  if  the  epigrams  do  not 
suit  our  taste,  they  can  be  passed  over. 

H.  M.  SANDEXS. 
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IT  b  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gossip's 
of  the  Jvrtmigktij  Review  has  mtJa 
people  who  hare  money  invested  in  tl 
has  been  accepted  by  them  ai  a  timely 
upon  the  well-known  bet  that  we  aie 
aniled  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  gi 
tail,  on  the  luppodtioQ  that  "  few  we 
io  the  likelihood  of  war,  because  Engla 
States  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  an 
many  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  sh^ie  i 
wious  commocial  undertakings — brew 
offices,  railway  and  other  securities — to 
intoests  inTolred  are  too  vast."  Jus 
American  people  are  groaning  under  tl 
foreign  commercial  interests,  and  Indi) 
Fjigii«h  money  having  been  diverted 
Protection  has  appealed  to  the  cup 
Britain.  Ad\-erting  to  this  &ct  in  a  1 
year  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ofth 
the  subject  vi  developing  canal  iirig 
pfinte  entoprise,  I  stated  that  ever 
difficulty  in  conunanding  the  use  of  Ei 
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loney  diverted  to  develop  the  resources  of  America,  while  India 
as  to  content  itself  with  an  exhausting  export  trade  by  means  of  its 
■ilways.  Mr.  Gossip's  article  in  the^or/«(g'A/^  Review  clearly  shows 
hat  the  American  people  do  not  like  to  see  the  profits  from  stocks, 
rusts,  mining  companies,  and  manufacturing  enterprises  shovelled 
Ito  the  pockets  of  English  capitalists.  I  emphasise  this  fact  to  prove 
lat  it  is  not  by  shaking  her  fist  in  everybody's  face  that  England 
u  succeeded  in  making  so  many  enemies,  but  by  reason  of  her 
npitalists  having  their  fists  in  the  pockets  of  all  her  neighbours. 

That  patient  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  the  Indian 
rot,  has  been  grievously  handicapped  in  the  race  for  wealth  which 
is  and  ends  in  London  ;  and  it  is  on  his  account  that  I  have 
imed  my  ploughshare  into  a  pen.  His  country  is  being  exploited 
<l  the  London  capitalist,  who  has  discovered  a  safe  investment  for 
ia  money  in  Indian  railways  when  they  are  backed  by  a  Government 
narantee.  The  wagons  which  run  to  the  seaboard  of  India  laden 
nth  raw  cotton,  grains,  oil-seeds,  bides,  jute,  and  saltpetre  would 
Etum  almost  empty  to  the  interior  if  it  were  not  for  coal,  coiton- 
nill  goods,  and  salt.  This,  however,  is  not  a  healthy  development  of 
rede,  as  coal  is  never  used  by  the  Indian  ryot,  and  cotton  cloth  and 
ntt  were  manulactured  in  every  village  before  wrongly-applied  Free- 
[Vade  principles  ruined  these  local  industries.  So,  under  these 
rcumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  an  impartial  observer  to  see  how  the 
inflated  export  trade  of  India  has  benefited  the  toilers  of  the  soil. 

To  plead  the  cause  of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  like  heading  a 
irlom  hope,  and  it  is  only  by  assailing  the  millowners  of  Lancashire 
od  Bombay  with  ridicule  and  contempt  that  public  attention  will 
e  drawn  to  the  desperate  condition  of  the  principal  village  industry 
f  India.  When  our  ancestors  painted  their  bodies  blue  and  were 
inocent  of  clothing,  India  was  about  the  only  country  in  the  world 
tehich  manufactured  cotton  cloth.  Moreover,  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  prove  the  wonderful  skill  displayed  by  Indian  weavers  of 
the  olden  times ;  but  this  skill  has  been  lost  in  a  great  measure 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  manufactured  the  famous 
pauslins  of  Bengal,  and  now  the  hand-loom  weaver  only  turns  out 
Ifae  coarsest  and  cheapest  description  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  villages. 
Owing  to  English  Free-Trade  principles  his  lines  have  fallen  in  evil 
places,  until  his  name  has  become  a  by-word  among  the  people  of 
the  land — hence  the  proverb,  "  Kfut  khai  gadha,  maral jhai  Jolaha" 
(The  ass  eats  the  crop,  but  the  weaver  is  beaten  for  it.)  This  proverb 
■  quoted  to  show  that  the  village  weaver  is  nou 
npc^oat  of  Indian  society  ;  and  tbJs  ■■ 
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ariHownew  of  Lincishire  knd  Bombay  are  prepared  to  biicU 
thdrmnonr. 

ITie  census  returns  foi  iS$i  show  that  there  w*re  9,369,901 
voraCBt  xnd  childreo  of  the  weaver  e:i£ies  in  India  in  that  yti 
lAicb  >dd  859,188  cotton -cleaners,  and  we  get  10,339,190  jx 
who  are  all  mora  or  1e$s  dependent  upon  the  local  cotton  indnst 
the  country.  I  nm  careful  to  say  more  or  less  dependent, 
many  districts  the  yreavcn  and  cotton -cleaners  are  noir  swellin; 
ranks  of  day  labourers  in  the  Hclds.  Against  these  village  irarl 
ate  numbered  130,461  employ^  in  the  mills  of  Bombay,  Cak 
and  other  large  towns.  These  appalling  figures  are  sufficient  to  j 
that  machiiteiy  worked  by  steam  poirer  has  not  been  an  unn 
blcsartg  to  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  who  are  satisfied  with 
pence  a  day  as  the  wage  of  an  adult  labouring  man.  In  b 
would  require  at  least  an  advahrem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
dace  of  the  mills  to  enable  the  village  weavers  to  compete  on  * 
terms  with  Ijincashire  and  Bombay.  The  millowners,  there 
ought  certainly  to  have  accepted  the  reduced  duty  of  3 J  per^ 
without  giving  vent  10  growls  against  the  freedom  of  village  indui 
fnm  uxaiion. 

The  village  weaver  for  many  years  has  been  between  the  1 
and  the  deep  sea,  as  at  best  he  is  a  very  indifferent  farmer,  his  d 
comings  in  ihis  respect  malting  him  an  excellent  butt  for  shaf 
bucolic  wit,  which  are  freely  directed  against  him.  There  are  eni 
proverbs  in  vogue  which  go  to  prove  that  he  is  classed  among 
most  simple  and  ignorant  of  the  village  community.  Great  h 
made  of  him  on  every  conceivable  subject,  but,  as  a  dissertatitx 
these  proverbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  artid^  I  must  tefer 
reader  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  those  most  excelleDt  bo 
Christian's  "  Behar  Proverbs,"  Grierson's  "  Behar  Peasant  life," 
Monier  Williams's  "  Indian  Wisdom."  All  these  books  am 
stories  and  proverbs  which  prove  that  the  weaver  is  expected  to  3 
10  his  loom  if  he  wants  to  get  on  in  this  world,  as  he  is  consideri 
fish  out  of  water  when  engaged  in  any  other  punoit 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Bombay  millowners  there  Is  taQ 
boycotting  English-made  cottons.  But  these  foolish  people 
better  take  care  they  are  not  hoisted  with  their  own  petard,  as  I 
colling  will  extend  to  all  mill-goods  impartially  if  the  peasants 
roused  to  a  knowledge  of  the  harm  that  is  being  woriud  to  then 
ihc  decline  of  the  hand-loom  industry.  This  declirte  of  the  hi 
loom  industry  is  an  unmitigated  evil  which  affects  the  pro^)eiit] 
India  ;  the  wretched  conditioD  of  tb«  Tillifce  cattle  bdng  a  still 


proof  of  the  harm  already  done.  In  my  eyes  the  peasantr>-  of 
India  are  the  backbone  of  the  country ;  and  anything  that  in- 
juriously affects  their  interests  strikes  al  the  roots  of  Indian  pros- 
perity. Before  foreign  cloth  came  into  fashion  among  the  villagers, 
every  r)-otgrew  sufficient  cotton  for  his  own  wants,  and  after  separat- 
ing the  fibre  from  the  seed,  the  cotton  wool  was  sent  to  the  local 
hand-loom  to  be  made  into  strong,  rough  cloth,  suitable  for  the  wear 
U)d  tear  of  field  work.  The  seed  was  carefully  stored,  and  used 
tfarougbout  the  year  as  food  for  the  plough  bullocks  and  milch  cows 
of  the  holding.  But  now,  alas !  owing  to  the  more  attractive 
Kppeaiance  of  mil!  goods,  the  rough  cloth  of  the  hand-looroer  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated ;  the  result  being  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  almost  died  out  in  many  districts  of  Bengal  and  the 
North-West  Provinces.  This  has  led  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
live-stock,  and  cow  protection  societies  have  sprung  up  in  these 
provinces,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Government.  At  present  the 
ryot  does  not  realise  that  the  change  in  his  system  of  farming  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  degeneration  of  bis  cattle  and  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  fields.  But  when  this  fact  is  brought  home  to  his 
understanding,  the  pendulum  will  probably  swing  the  other  way, 
and  he  will  wage  war  against  all  mill-goods.  This  is  the  common- 
sense  view  to  take  of  the  situation. 

Incontrovertible  proof  of  the  helpless  poverty  of  the  rj'ots  is  to 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  export  trade  of  India.  The  latest 
returns  show  the  total  area  under  wheat  to  be  21,116,138  acres  in 
British  India,  with  an  average  of  9  bushels  per  acre,  which  gives  in 
round  numbers  a  total  of  25  million  quarters  of  dressed  grain.  To 
feed  a  population  of  40,000,000  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  require  on 
an  average  19  J  million  quarters  of  wheat  a  year,  which,  the  reader  will 
see,  is  more  than  the  annual  production  of  wheat  in  British  India. 
But  the  peasantry  of  India  are  loo  poor  to  retain  all  their  wheat 
for  local  consumption,  and  the  result  is  that  over  one  million  quarters 
of  this  precious  food-grain  are  sent  every  year  to  England,  and  lesser 
quantities  go  to  Italy  and  other  countries.  This  alone  is  eloquent 
proof  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  who  are  reduced  to 
subsisting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  rice,  millet,  bailey, 
maize,  and  pulse.  In  the  article  on  "The  Increase  of  Insanity," 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revian,  Mr.  W,  J,  Corbel 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  "  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
at  Parma  gives  pellagra  as  not  only  the  chief  cause  of  insanity, 
but  as  being  enormously  on  the  increase  in  Italy."  Now  the  disease 
koown  as  pellagra  is  caused  by  the  people  eating  inferior  food-grainf 
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easoDS  they  aie  forgotten  ;  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  avoid 
dunking  of  them,  because  of  the  sense  of  helplessness  with  which 
.Ehejr  impress  us."  Is  this  the  outcome  of  British  rule  in  India,  a 
.^ense  of  helplessness  ?  Before  we  interfered  with  the  customs  of  the 
|ieople  their  method  of  living  kept  the  population  within  bounds ;  and 
aaionally  an  old-fashioned  famine  would  decimate  the  land.  But 
have  changed  all  that,  and  the  Frankenstein  called  into  existence 
by  the  British  Government  now  threatens  to  paralyse  the  brain  of 
dIs  creator.  Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  no  legitimate  way 
of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  soil  ? 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  proper  course  to  take  is  to  promote 
•gricultural  banks,  encourage  village  industries,  construct  canals  for 
irrigation  and  navigation,  develop  agricultural  improvements,  and 
stimulate  emigration  on  a  large  scale. 

For  some  inconceivable  reason  irrigation  canals  are  not  in  favour 
with  the  Government  of  India  at  present.  The  railway  "  boom  "  la 
now  the  fashion,  and  a  very  expensive  one  it  is  for  the  people  of 
India.  Canal  irrigation  can  be  developed  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
in  the  Punjab ;  and  Oudh,  which  is  still  without  canals,  should  be 
placed  out  of  danger  of  famine  by  the  construction  of  the  project 
Irom  the  Sarda  river,  which  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  late 
Lord  Mayo  so  far  back  as  the  year  1S72.  India  suffered  irreparable 
loss  by  the  death  of  this  most  promising  Viceroy,  who,  besides  being 
imbued  with  sound  common  sense  to  a  remarkable  degree,  had  also 
the  courage  to  believe  in  his  own  dreams  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. In  one  of  his  Simla  speeches  he  stated  that  "  canals  were 
the  most  beneficent  underukings  ever  executed  by  a  Government 
for  the  beneBt  of  a  people." 

The  densely  populated  province  of  Oudh  depends  almost  solely 
upon  wells  and  tanks  for  its  water-supply  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Now,  wells  are  better  suited  for  market  gardening  and  for  poppy- 
cultivation  than  for  agriculture  proper ;  while  tanks  and  JAee/s,  which 
breed  malaria  in  ordinary  seasons,  run  dry  when  they  are  most 
«-anied  in  seasons  of  drought.  Moreover,  irrigation  from  wells  and 
tanks  in  a  country  where  canals  can  be  made  is  proof  positive  of  the 
extreme  poverty  and  backward  condition  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
only  when  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap  that  irrigation  from  wells  can 
be  made  prol^table  for  the  ordinary  cereal  crops.  Even  then  many 
of  the  crops  are  neglected,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
whole  arhar  crop  (Cajaiius  tndiius)  of  a  district  mined  by 
owing  to  want  of  irrigation.  Another  fact  to  be  remembered  is 
Uie  wells  and  tanks  of  Oudh  failed  to  preserve  the  lives  of  cattle 
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in  bee  of  Uui  ttuement? 

I  itadily  ulmit  that  mistakes  haw 
tioo  Bnd  working  of  some  of  the  In 
time,  it  ibould  be  remembered  that 
nukes  nothing."  With  all  these  m 
opponents  of  this  irrigation  Sfstem  to 
brood  Cut  remains  that  auiab  have  fa 
lyots  of  India,  and  I  have  ereiy  lea; 
canal  project  would  become  one  of  I 
works  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Another  advantage  to  the  people 
of  the  Sarda  canal  would  arise  from 
drinking  and  domestic  purposes.  Li 
fifth  higest  ctt7  in  India,  and  yet  its 
cholera  and  t]rphoid  fever  are  seldom 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  lo  justify  the  c 
even  Khatmandu  boasts  of  a  pure  w. 
progress,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fo 
which  appeared  in  the  Tima,  from  Coli 
dent  in  Nepal:  "Cholera  was  a  per* 
1S91,  when  his  Excellency  Maharaja  : 
Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  introduced,  a 
rupees,  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
lains  MX  miles  disUnt,  and  distributed 
taps.    Since  then  chol«ahas  beenabsol 
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1  a  leading  member.  These  gentlemen  deride  all  efTorts  to 
nprove  the  systems  of  agriculture  that  have  been  in  vogue  from 
me  immemorial.  This  extraordinary  prejudice  against  rerorm 
s  for  the  scanty  courtesy  which  a  luckless  pamphlet  of  mine 
Kived  at  the  hands  of  the  Famine  Commission.  This  pamphlet 
tntaincd  a  detailed  statement  of  the  rainfall  for  years  at  my  factory, 
i  analyses  of  river  and  well  waters  which  were  being  used  for 
irigation  in  the  Sarun  district,  the  results  obtained  in  grain  crops 
lOm  the  use  of  different  manures,  and  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
Ivantage  of  making  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  agricul* 
.'  These  subjects  were,  however,  new  to  the  members  of  the 
imission,  who  pronounced  my  pamphlet  to  be  a  wild-cat  produc- 
,  and  rejected  it  accordingly.  In  this  resjiect  they  are  not 
ular,  as  more  Ihan  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1681,  the  following 
ainC  statement  was  plaintively  recorded  by  an  English  enthusiast 
in  the  "Rustick  Art":  "This  is  an  age  wherein  to  .commend  or 
extol  an  ingenious  Art  or  Science,  might  be  esteemed  a  needless 
labour,  especially  in  a  country  so  highly  improved  in  everything ; 
but  that  we  find  the  more  Noble,  Advantageous,  Useful,  or  Necessary 
any  Art,  Science,  or  Profession  is,  the  stronger  Arguments  are  framed 
against  it ;  and  more  particularly  agaitist  the  Kustick  Art  and  its 
■  infinite  I'rehcminences  and  OblecJations,  by  the  vainer  and  more 
t  sort  of  persons  despising  the  worth  or  value  of  what  they  are 
^orant  of,  who  judge  it  below  their  honour  or  reputation  to  take 
iny  notice  of  so  mean  a  profession."  History  is,  therefore,  only 
repeating  itself,  although  I  for  one  fail  to  see  how  India  is  to  be 
■ittoperly  developed  unless  the  agricultural  practices  are  improved. 

The  great  want  in   India  is  a  proper  manure  supply.     Quick- 
\  Ikcting  manures  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  double-cropping  a 
l-IOccess,  as  at  present  it  is  often  a  waste  of  good  seed  to  sow  wheat 
V  or  barley  after  a  hea\7  kharifcto^  has  been  reaped.    Great  economy 
can  be  practised  in  properly  preserving  manure,  and  this  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  reforms  to  introduce  in  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  as  it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  ryot- 
All   farmjard  manure  required  for  cereal    crops  should  be   made 
under  cover  with  earth  or  gypsum,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nitrogen,  as 
I     earth-dung  is  much  quicker  in  its  efTect  on  crops  than  manure  which 
^Bl  made  in  the  ordinary  way.    This  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case 

^^B     '  The  importance  af  this  to  agriculture  can  be  gatheicd  from  the  hci  ihit  the 
|P^OtiiuUing  cheniist  a\  the  Rci)-i]  Agiicultm&i  Society  of  England  has  betn  in- 
'       Hiucted  to  viiit  Germany  fat  Itie  purpose  of  miking  inqnirict  into  the  ptodaclJon 
cn  >  cmroercUJ  tule  gf  InclHia  for  Rpplintioo  to  Ike  tmL 
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tucive  society  to  a  life  beyond  the  seas.  The  village  Brahmins  and 
Rajputs  are  proud  and  poor,  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  description  of 
the  Highlanders  can  be  applied  equally  well  to  them : 

"Now,  sir,  it's  a  sad  and  av.-fu'  truth  that  there  is  neither  wark, 
nor  the  very  fashion  nor  appearance  of  wark,  for  the  half  of  thae  puir 
creatures ;  that  is  to  say,  that  ihe  agriculture,  the  pasturage,  ihe 
fisheries,  and  every  species  of  honest  industry  about  the  country, 
annot  employ  the  one  moiety  of  the  popubtion,  let  them  work  as 
laaly  as  they  like,  and  they  do  work  as  if  a  pleugh  or  a  spade  burnt 
their  fingers." 

A  happy  thought,  however,  seized  English  statesmen  after  the 
'45  to  engage  the  Highlandeis  as  soldiers  for  foreign  service,  and  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  old  Highland  regiments  that  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  India,  Canada,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Moreover,  foreign  service  had  an  educating  inSuence  on  the  High- 
landers, whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  responsible  positions 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Let  us  hope  that  a  somewhat  similar 
system  will  effect  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  proud  and  high-caste 
men  of  Northern  India. 

I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  bold  proposal,  which  will  prob- 
ably takeaway  the  breath  of  political  economists  of  the  old  school. 
It  is  this,  that  instead  of  exploiting  India  by  covering  it  with  a  net- 
work of  railways,  a  fleet  of  large  grain- carrying  steamers  should  be 
constructed  by  the  Indian  Government  for  developing  emigration, 
and  for  carrying  the  produce  of  Indian  immigrants  to  the  seaport 
towns  of  India.  If  reicnuc  is  raided  from  the  people  by  the 
questionable  means  of  taxing  their  sail  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
Opium,  why  should  not  this  money  be  devoted  to  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  soil?  The  steamers  that  would  cany  emigrants  free 
to  South  America  would  return  to  India  with  wheat  that  had  been 
grown  on  the  farms  of  Indian  immigrants.  This  idea  is  not  Utopian, 
as  India  would  readily  take  all  the  wheat  grown  in  Argentina  if  it 
eculd  be  had  cheap  enough.  It  is  only  a  question  of  price,  as  wheat 
{a  the  favourite  food-grain  of  all  human  beings  when  they  can  get  it. 
Wages  in  India  have  not  gone  up  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
'  food.  This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Sir  James  Caird  and  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  their  note  of  dissent  to  the  Famine  Commission, 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Population  is  increasing,  the  price  of  food  is 

■  rising  the  production  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  exports,  scarcely  advance-f, 
whilst,  as  the  number  of  the  landless  class  who  dii^cnd  on  wages  is 
constantly  growing,  the  supply  of  labour,  in  the  abscnre  of  industries 

_   otheithana£riculture,mu3ttoon  exceed  thedemand.    Already  their 
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"  \^0U  may  know,"  says  a  writer  of  London,  " Uie  men  with  a 
X  million  of  money,  or  thereabouts,  by  their  being  ordinarily 
very  shabby,  and  by  their  wearing  shocking  bad  hats,  which  have 
seemingly  never  been  brushed,  on  the  backs  of  their  heads."  This 
is  a  case  in  which  extremes  meet,  for  you  may  know  the  men  and 
boys,  with  no  money  at  all,  by  the  very  same  tokens.  The  whole 
individuality  of  the  youth  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated  centred 
in  his — veritably — "  shocking  bad "  hat,  which  had  been  seemingly 
ne^-er  brushed,  and  which  he  wore  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Why 
the  men  with  a  million  of  money  affect  this  style  of  headgear,  this 
manner  of  treating  it,  and  this  mode  of  wearing  it — Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  may  have  known  it ;  it  is  not  known  to  me,  but  I 
know,  or  think  I  know,  why  the  youth  who  walked  before  me  up 
North  End  Road,  Kensington,  one  day  last  week  affected  these 
things.  He  wore  a  "  shocking  bad  "  hat,  because  he  had  not  money 
lo  purchase  a  better  one;  he  did  not  brush  it,  because  the  concep- 
don  of  dirt  as  matter  in  the  wrong  place  was  unknown  to  liim,  and 
soil  on  his  hat  displeased  him  no  more  than  soil  under  his  foot ;  and 
he  wore  it  on  the  back  of  his  head,  intending  to  challenge,  as  thereby 
he  did  challenge,  attention,  with  the  result  that  his  hat  was  no  less 
than  three  times  in  the  course  of  his  walk  up  this  London  road 
tilted  by  passers-by.  This  thing,  it  was  evident,  tickled  agreeably 
his  sense  of  the  comical,  and  presumably  to  add  to  the  amusement 
thtis  obtained,  he  lifted  his  hat  to  every  lady— as  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe — twt  of  kit  acquaintance,  met  by  him.  In  a  word, 
this  youth's  singularity  was  wholly  and  solely  bound  up  with  his  hat. 
If  this  article  could  have  been  pinned  or  otherwise  fastened  to  his 
hair,  he  would  have  presented  an  entirely  normal  appearance- 
seen  from  behind.  As  seen  from  In  front,  his  appearance  was — is 
SO  singular  that  considerable  curiosity  is  felt  concerning  him.  It  is 
with  the  aim  of  appeasing,  if  only  in  a  measure,  that  curiosity  that 
what  follows  is  made  pubhc. 

To  impress  upon  the  world  the  idea  that  he  is  a  sort  pf 
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hat  long  been  the  chief  object  in  life  of  Ha 
ia  tfan  ippnifirate  nune^  being  called  by  the  Cock 
«f  ^  vkiA  iDdHgoa  vowd  dwiige  with  elisioD  of  the  i^ 
imtoMa  of  dkc  «.     As  befitting  this   assumed  cbm 

taoiy  -siWTtft  eerttia  f*ci&I  peculiarities,  among  tfaa 
of  the  lips.  The  grin 
by  RC1W7  to  impart  to  him  1  v^Q; 
av;  ■■1  »\an.  as  praltf  often,  there  comes  to  him  u  it 
Mpobe  K>  do  •  kind  act,  the»e  mannerisms  and  others  ai 
lest  anyone  should  conceive  that  t! 
qgin  in  anything  nobler  than  freak. 
Henry  is,  «fait  Xipoteoo,  with  an  due  deference  to  Tboma 
<Mito<— *  portentOM  mfaOKre  of  guacii  and  hero. 

IC>  wecUf  «•&  throagh  the  Nonh  End  Road  lakes 
kiniwoiaan  wfao  is  b&nd,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,  be 
cbapd  raocninf  and  erening.  He  h^is  done  this  since  ea 
hood,  and  he  Rill  rcceivo  ihs  reward  which  *-as  meted  kk 
en  ibe  irst  day  of  doing  it,  to  vit,  a  hag  of  sweets  appor 
t«o  iMhes,  one  being  given  lo  him  in  the  morning,  and  0 
prcit  10  him  in  the  et^enittg.  Ia  that  gireai  darkness  in  1 
kimwomaa  lii«^  that  the  times  hare  cfaatiged,  and  that  V. 
changed  with  ihcm,  is  a  fact  which  apparently  has  passed  u 
Foe  a  youth  with  Byronic  pfocui-iii«  to  be  made  the  redp 
half-filled  bag  of  sweets  at  a  chapel  door  twice  on  erety  S 
the  year  must  be  something  of  an  ordeaL  It  is  probably  tfa 
ordeal  to  which  Henry  is  ever  subjected. 

The  calling  which  this  youth  follows  is  one  which  see 
peculiar  to  these  isbnds— he  is  a  cats'-meat  hawker.  It 
been  noticed  by  some,  if  not,  perhaps,  by  all  readeis  of  1 
the  cats'-meat  man  is  a  person  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
and  also  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  lowliest,  places — that  i 
professional  capacity.  In  his  private  character  he  may  be  1 
where,  even  in  ihe  old  Court  suburb  of  London.  If  any  c 
man  here  plies  his  trade,  however,  it  is  only  with  moderate 
the  great  field  of  acl  ion  for  this  commercial  body  is  in  more  i 
regions.  There  is  one  North  Ixindon  suburb  where  the  c 
Cftls'-mcat  man  could  probably  not  be  overstocked.  The  n 
this  is  that  there,  mure  than  in  any  other  region  of  London, 
a  delightful  preponderance  of  the  class  which  is  not  rich  an 
poor,  but  is  an  intermediate  English  thing  for  which  there  i 
tunalely — and  unaccountably— no  name.  This  class  is  the  01 
^Tcs  out  its  washing  and  buys  cats'-meat,  and  which,  on  the 
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being  able  to  do  this,  considers  itself— -and,  mayhap,  rightly  considers 
itself— a  credit  to  England  and  the  whole  earth.  Henry,  who  is  gifted 
with  business  talents  of  no  mean  order,  plies  his  calling  among  this 
(  dasSy  and  that  he  does  not  make  his  fortune  by  so  doing,  but  remains 
bitterly  poor,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  his  large  philan- 
thropy. Not  only  is  he  to  all  his  friends  that  friend  indeed  who  is 
frieiid  in  need,  and  that^  when  at  all  possible,  in  a  very  practical  way, 
but  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  wholly  supports  two  persons  besides 
himself.  One  is  his  blind  kinswoman,  the  other  is  a  kinswoman  in 
the  possession  of  all  her  senses,  except  when,  as  on  one  or  two  days 
of  every  week,  she  goes  on  what  he  calls,  euphemistically,  '<  visits  to 
her  friends."  That  way  madness  lies,  and  she  becomes  for  that  time 
a  mad  woman.  Inquiries  concerning  her  made  by  persons  of  plainer 
speech  are  usually  made  in  the  formula,  "Maria  on  the  drink  again?** 
a  formula  thb  which  does  not  offend  Henry,  though  he  is  sufficiently 
attached  to  Maria  to  hold  his  home  open  to  her.  It  also  does  not 
offend  him  when  the  facetious  among  his  familiars  ask  after  his  blind 
kinswoman  in  the  words,  "  How  is  the  Old  Hundredth?"  words  con- 
taining an  allusion  either  to  her  great  age  or  great  piety.  Levity 
never  displeases  him,  yet  so  little  is  his  soul  a  clod  that  he  has  visions. 
In  these  visions  he  sees  himself  the  happy  man  that  he  will  be  when 
these  two  women  are  gathered  to  their  foregoers,  for  then  he  means 
to  marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  is  warmly  attached.  This  young 
lady  is  one  of  twelve  damsels  in  the  employ  of  a  collar-dresser,  who 
takes  out  their  work  and  disposes  of  it,  for  he  does  not  work  himself, 
being  a  sweater.  She  is  paid  miserably,  howbeit  she  refuses  to  allow 
Henry  to  contribute  an  iota  towards  her  sustenance  while  she  is  a 
maid.  One  could  not  say  that  all  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  her 
nature,  but  this  in  it  is  sweet  and  commendable — she  loves  Henry  to 
ecstasy,  and  by  a  curious  defect  of  mental  vision  sees  in  him  not  a 
hero,  which  in  some  respects  he  is,  but  a  thing  which  he  is  really  in 
no  req)ect,  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  "gentleman." 
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bear  the  hinge.  On  account  of  the  extent  to  which  fishing  has  been 
uried,  many  more  empty  than  full  shells  will  be  found  in  most 
F  the  reaches  of  water  which  the  creature  is  known  to  inhabit. 
And  yet  its  number  can  scarcely  be  much  reduced,  owing  to  the  in' 
Kessibility  of  many  of  the  watery  flats  it  most  favours. 
Scotch  pearls  were  well  known  to  the  Romans,  Pliny,  who  was 
R  wslking  encyclopaedia,  says  :  "  In  Britain  pearls  be  small,  dim  of 
colour,  and  nothing  orient,"  (Dr.  Philemon  Holland's  translation, 
,  35,)  Julius  Cassar,  however,  dedicated  a  cuirass  broidered  with 
them  to  Venus  Genetrix,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  Tacitus  writes 
["Agric."  11)  of  our  island:  "  Gignit  et  Oceanus  margarita,  sed 
mbfusca  ac  liventia.  Quidam  arlem  abesse  legentibus  arbitrantur, 
r\  rubro  mari  viva  ac  spirantia  saxis  aveili,  in  Britannia  prout 
acpulsa  sunt  conligi."  And  then,  in  his  cynical  fashion,  he  adds, 
*ego  facilius  credtderim  naturam  margaritis  deesse  quam  nobis 
Tsritiam."  "  I  would  fain  believe  that  nature  fails  in  producing 
learts  rather  than  that  we  fail  in  avarice."  In  any  case,  he  has 
iiosen  the  two  adjectives  which  more  than  any  other  exactly 
[escribe  Scotch  pearls — "  subfusc  "  and  "  somewhat  livid."  Instead 
f  the  pure  white  lustre  of  Ceylon  pearls,  all  the  Scotch  pearls  I  have 
n  betray  a  tendency  to  a  dusky  or  pink  gleam.  The  curious  can 
[enerally  find  plenty  on  sale  at  Perth  to  test  this  point  for  them- 
elves. 

When  1  was  fishing  in  the  Tummell  river  last  summer,  I  busied 
Dyself,  to  the  great  detriment  of  my  landing-net,  with  fishing  up  some 
1  shells  from  the  sand  under  my  boat,  which  was  lit  up  by  the 
brilliant  sun  of  the  late  summer.  Eagerly  did  I  open  them,  and 
found — nothing.  However,  I  remembered  that  a  visitor  at  the  hotel 
had  some  time  before  collected  a  whole  basketful,  and  met  the  same 
fate.  The  skilled  hand  at  pearl  hunting  is  said  to  know  at  a  glance 
what  shells  are  likely  to  contain  his  prey.  On  the  same  river  I  found 
y  and  his  mate  hard  at  work  fishing  for  pearls.  Their  modus 
trandi  was  curious.  Having  chosen  a  much  deeper  reach  of  the 
r  than  I  had  experimented  in,  he  had  moored  a  large  square  box, 
e  a  big  packing-case,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  by  means  of  a 
rope  tied  at  each  end  to  a  tree  on  the  banks.  He  then  reclined  in 
die  shade  and  smoked,  while  the  younger  man  got  in  the  box  and 
lulled  it  from  the  side  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  Then  he  lay 
fl  it,  and  fixed  on  its  edge  in  front  of  him  a  tin  tube,  some- 
liing  like  a  milk  tin,  while  he  grasped  a  stout  stick,  six  feet  long,  split 
t  the  bwer  end.  Turning  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  looked  through 
Ihe  lin  (thereby  being  able  to  survey  the  bottom),  and  groped  about 
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wonder.  Well,  I  happen  to  be  out  of  gold  to-day,  and  you  shall 
have  it  for  a  trifle.  I  will  take  two  pounds  for  it  Reckon  it  by  the 
cost  of  seven  weeks  of  work,  for  it  took  so  long  to  find  so  good  a 
pearl ;  put  down  my  day's  work  at  so  much,"  &c.,  &c.  I  admired, 
but  declined.  Not  so  long  before,  I  had  bought  a  Tay  pearl  at  a 
Perth  jeweller's  for  exactly  five  shillings.  It  was  quite  as  lustrous 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  offered  by  the  old  soldier.  Indeed,  it 
iras  so  fine  that  I  had  it  set  as  a  ring  in  a  broad  band  of  gold. 
Afier  seeing  the  pearls  offered  at  Perth,  unfortunately  for  the  gipsy 
gatherer,  I  was  enabled  to  criticise  hb  prices.  We  parted  good 
friends,  however,  and  he  went  off  to  Loch  Rannoch.  As  a  good 
many  brides  and  bridegrooms  were  sta3ring  in  that  district,  the 
probability  is  that  one  of  the  former  now  wears  the  pearl  whose 
fellow  adorns  the  Duchess  of  M • 

M.  O.  WATKINS. 
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RISERS  vEssvs  SEIVERS. 

THOSE  tuiintercstcd  in  mines,  and  unacquainted  with 
opentiaai,  would  hare  no  conception  how  the  nine 
CBitW7  bsi  been  the  world's  tnitiing  century. 

Id  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  i8o<^  conaideni 
tian  fitc  miUioas  of  ions  of  coal  were  raised ;  in  1890  bkh 
I  JO  nulbons,  and  ibe  arctagc  during  the  whole  centuiy  Dp 
(tali:  duinflt  have  been  less  ihan  £o  millions  per  annum,  o< 
Bullions  of  tons ;  a  quantity  sufGcient  to  pile  up  a  Hecia  a 
Btu,  with  a  Vesn\iui  on  their  summit.  The  same  may  be  \ 
inn  mines  in  U>eir  own  comparative  ratio  of  output.  Great 
and  Ireland  alone  have,  since  1800,  cithumcd  more  coal  an 
dun  the  eanh  has  given  faith  during  all  the  preceding  age: 
kiMwn  existence  One  important  result  of  this  great  produc 
ecal  and  iron  has  been  that  thousands  of  Gutories  of  all  kind 
qwnng  up,  A  large  portion  of  the  Midland  and  North-H 
Counries  haH  had  its  surface  complctety  chAnged,  so  as  to  a 
the  designation  of  the  Black  Country-.  These  factories  have 
been  planned  and  built,  so  ^  as  pncticable,  near  to  riv 
canals,  partly  for  water-power  and  water  for  condensation  in 
Meam  of  engines,  also  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  for  the  f 
convciuence  of  the  carriage  of  goods  to  and  fro, 

Tbi*  use  of  the  canals  has  been  generally  regulated  by  i 
TWIttBMnt,  but  (he  poor  rivers  have  had  to  take  care  of  themi 
ffw  .-wily  the  anglers  fishing  in  their  pure  streams,  or  the  lov 
•vrwTi  walking  on  their  quiet  cool  banks,  cared  whether  the; 
llA  pcfff  .V  made  polluted. 

Vhf  »»t«t  poet  William  Cowper  is  needed  to  sing  their  fi 
•iHn^  VS^t  fifty  years  since  I  had  to  pass  a  year  in  smoky 
.>l«MM.  !;»  tSoo  ihe  River  Irwel!  flowing  through  the  town  hac 
»  — Fv,  u-iv-iuant  stream,  where  fish  abounded,  as  some  old  men 
**i>i  »i(Mcmber  ;  when  I  was  there,  it  was  .1  foul  ditch  of  ink; 
smell.  The  legal  business  which  I  bad,  in  pan,  to  : 
iter  was  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  millownen 
canal  passing  through  the  town,  so  that  my  tb( 
dneclcd  to  river  and  canal  pollutions. 
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Years  have  rolled  on  since  then  ;  factories  have  largely  increased 
mber,  more  and  more  of  England's  beautiful  rivers  and 
country  scenes  have  been  fouled  and  blackened,  but  the  worst 
feature  of  all  has  been,  that  the  factories  have  not  only  used  the 
rivers  for  (he  legilimale  purposes  I  referred  to,  but  have  made  them 
the  outlet  of  all  their  filth — streams  of  muddy  refuse.  More  un- 
happily still,  the  thousands  of  cottages  crowded  in  these  large 
manufacturing  towns  have  needed  outlets ;  so  sewer  drains  have 
been  formed,  the  only  outcast  for  which  is  the  unfortunate  river  or 
stream  of  any  kind  flowing  through  or  near  the  town.  Year  by  year 
this  evil  increased,  more  rivers  being  doomed  lo  put  on  the  inky 
hue,  until  whole  towns  with  their  hundred  thousand  of  inhabitants 
thus  caused  the  rivers  to  be  polluted  ;  and,  at  length,  the  noblest, 
grandest  river  of  the  world,  because  flowing  through  the  greatest, 
wealthiest  city  of  Ihe  world,  yielded  its  once  pure  waters  and  tides 
to  the  yoke,  and,  oh  !  tell  it  not  to  the  shades  of  departed  artist- 
painters,  poets,  historians,  or  lovers  of  nature,  became  one  vast  cess- 
pool for  the  six  millions  of  inhabitants  who  dwell  near  its  course. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  write  pages  such  as  have  never  before 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  probably  in  any  English 
magazine,  but  I  venture  reluctantly,  tremblingly  to  do  so,  because  I 
feel  so  strongly,  so  solemnly,  the  importance  of  my  subject  as 
affecting  the  social  and  national  prosperity  and  welfare  of  my  country 
in  its  future,  even  of  this  century.  I  am  no  enthusiast  with  a  crotchet, 
or  impetuous  reformer  of  imaginary  or  assumed  evil,  I  write  as  an 
aged  clergyman  in  my  seventy-ninth  year,  and  so  important  do  I  feel  my 
testimony  and  my  remonstrance  to  be,  that  I  adopt  what  I  fear  many 
of  my  readers  will  feel  egotism  to  state  how,  through  my  whole  life, 
I  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  to  observe  and  judge  of  the 
facts  upon  which  I  seek  to  support  my  judgment  in  being  the  writer  of 
such  an  article. 

My  father  was  the  reclor,  in  my  boyhood  days,  of  a  parish  con- 
sisting only  of  small  farms,  but  his  position  and  our  connections 
enabled  me  to  see  the  household  life  of  the  wealthy.  My  profession 
«U  destined  to  be  the  law,  in  which  1  took  the  conveyancing  depart- 
ment, so  that  I  had  much  lo  do  with  farm  leases  and  sales.  When, 
later  in  life,  I  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  a  large  parish  consisting  mostly  of  small  farms  with  some  few 
mansions  and  a  park.  After  fourteen  years  of  delightful  work  there, 
seeing  much,  as  in  my  boyhood  days,  of  pleasant  farm  life,  I  removed  , 
to  a  very  large  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  its  water  J 
was  very  dark  and  ils  mud  very  offensive.     After  twelve  years  theret  f 
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I  retired  from  active  parochial  work,  and  for  twelve  years  have 
all  ports  of  England  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  to  Kent  and  Wes 
landt  assisting  sick  or  aged  clerical  friends  in  about  fifty  parist 
mention  this  last  period  specially  because  it  has  enabled  me  ti 
much  about  the  poverty  of  small  parishes  in  various  porti< 
England.  Asking  forgiveness  for  this  bit  of  autobiography, 
resume  my  painful  detail,  the  result  of  this  gathered  obsenatic 
experience. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century*,  and  for  \ 
years  afterwards,  houses,  both  of  the  richest  and  poorest,  h 
drainage  from  them.  God  in  His  pro\-idence  planned  tl 
nutriment  drawn  from  the  earth  should  be  returned  to  it ;  thai 
living  creature  fed  by  the  earth  should  in  return  feed  the  eart 
is  one  of  nature's  furulamental  essential  laws  that  human  and  ; 
food  supplied  by  the  earth  should  replenish  the  earth.  Up  \ 
present  century  that  law  had  been  carefully,  faithfully  obeye 
fulfilled  The  great  importance  of  obedience  was  recognise 
honoured. 

Ever}'  house,  small  or  large,  the  cottage  and  the  mansio 
castle  and  the  palace,  had  its  suitable  convenience,  mostly 
garden,  or,  if  indoors,  so  arranged  that  it  was  in  immediate  cc 
tion  with  the  earth  outside.  I  appeal  to  men  older  than  I 
corr-^S'  ratj  ::;:>  >:arenun:.  Ti^en  a:  stated  periods  during  the 
mrn  .';•:«. 'J >:ur.'scd  to  the  wurk  iltarcd  all  that  was  nctdr:!  aw: 
or.o  i".  the  h'.»u>v:  woul».l  l»o  cisturb-jd  or  in  the  sli^ht^-st  c 
affected.  I  fL-RX r;^ <r.  ?o  late  as  in  the  year  1S44,  a  friend.  ^ 
h'^usc  w.-iN  in  one  of  the  princijul  streets  leading  out  of  Oxford:: 
liiiir.j:  me  of  the  arrangement  he  had  made.  In  all  cities  thi 
the  imariaMe  i»Ian  followed.  Thus  anniialiy  fmm  fifteen  to  t^ 
rrjil!:.  n  tons  L»f  the  earth's  proper  nutriment  was  spread  M'^^n  it 
houses,  stahlts,  and  cattle  shec!s.  But  here  I  need  specially  to  ol: 
and  t,^  em[»haNi>e  th-j  fact  that  small  farn.s  v.ere  the  princip 
cipiei^ts  of  this  form  of  dearage. 

The  lari;e  landed  pmi^rirtors,  or  the  wealthy  farmers,  had  a! 
not-ded  from  their  own  premises.  Their  horses,  cows,  and 
cattle  supplied  the  earth,  or  \{  they  required  more,  it  was  1 
obtained  from  breweries  or  stable- keepers.  The  small  farmers  h 
rtion  ftwer  cattle,  and  no  caj>ital  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  fact,  were  for  the  most  part  the  willing,  active  scavei 
It  a  tale  is  told  in  the  fict  that  from  187 1  to  1891  twenti 
English  formers  threw  up  their  holdings,  and  soug) 
01  vck  some  ether  occupation,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  v 
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the  sUn^d  land  they  farmed  could  no  longer  yield  to  them.  Is  it  to 
be  vrondercd  at  that  land  has  fallen  in  price  both  for  renting  and 
selling  ?  Such  farming  on  a  small  scale  is  one  of  England's  chief 
sources,  not  only  of  market  prosperity,  but  of  forming  honest  hearted 
vigorous  yeomen,  with  sons  fit  for  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  daughters 
for  domestic  service.  That  such  a  class  of  men  should  be  leaving 
their  native  land,  or  be  dwellers  or  workers  in  towns,  because  the 
Ktxrred  land  they  tilted  was  deprived  of  its  rightful  nutriment,  ii  sad. 
It  is  the  relinquishment  of  these  smaller  farms  which  is  at  the  present 
time  so  diminishing  the  incomes  of  the  cathedral  chapters  and  of  t!ie 
parochial  clergy,  also  of  the  London  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 
A  small  farm  thrown  on  the  landed  proprietor  becomes  a  burden  and 
no  profit. 

Regarding  this  subject  as  it  affects  health,  e^ery  chemist  will 
admit  that  earth  is  the  best,  the  surest  disinfectant  of  noxious  soil. 
Admixture  with  the  earth  at  once  counteracts  the  harmful  eflects  of 
exposed  soil,  whereas  water  is  not  in  any  degree  cither  a  disinfectant 
or  a  dissolvent  of  such  materials  thrown  into  it.  The  heavier  por- 
tions sink,  and  form  a  permanently  offensive  bed  of  niire  ;  the  lighter 
portions  float  undissolved,  and  in  a  tidal  river,  to  and  fro  with  the  ebb 
and  flood  ;  but  in  any  length  of  river-way,  such  as  the  Thames  from 
London  Bridge  to  Southend,  never  really  passing  out  of  the  river. 
Thus  our  fisheries  are  being  destroyed,  (he  salmon  are  deserting  our 
rivers,  and  the  trout  and  other  fish  prized  by  the  angler  are  diminish- 
ing. The  evil  extends  to  the  whole  of  our  sea-coast  line  ;  there  is 
not  any  place  of  resort  where  the  drainage  docs  not  prejudiciallf 
affect  its  salubrity,  forming  on  the  sands  a  slough  to  be  shunned  by 
the  visitors.  Such  is  ihu  sorrowful  fact  in  the  year  1895,  that  all  our 
rivers  in  England  are  polluted,  that  our  scacoast  health  resorts  are 
rendered  insalubrious,  our  river  and  sea-coast  fisheries  are  seriously 
affected,  because  we  are  depriving  the  land  of  its  due,  and  casting 
what  should  be  its  nutriment  into  rivers  and  seas,  where  it  is  so 
harmful.  In  England  and  Wales  the  population  is  39,000,000. 
From  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  tons  annually  should  be  the  nutri- 
ment appUcablc  for  the  earth  to  make  it  richly  productive  ;  smalt 
farms  could  then  be  profitably  worked,  and  "  God's  good  gift,"  as  ths 
Orientals  designate  water,  would  not  be  polluted  and  made  so  harm- 
ful to  health. 

I-'or  thirty  years  tliis  subject  has  anxiously  occupied  my  attention. 
Ail  that  I  have  written  can  be  supported  by  facts.     I  have  sought  ia 
every  way  to  expose  our  two  great  national  mistakes,  and  make 
^  important  ruatter  for  consideration  and  amendment ;  bat 
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decline  the  topic  as  an  unpleasant  one,  and  friends  smile  been 
diflknities  \xi  the  way  of  remoral  are  like  the  stables  of  Ring  I 
t  task  of  cleansing  which  no  one  bat  a  Hercules  should  ai 
ThM^  the  two  evils  have  reached  an  extent  which  almost  inclij 
to  fed  there  is  no  remedy ;   but  \£  the  subjea  can  be  £ipi 
vcDtQated  I  shall  be  content,  at  my  advanced  age,  to  retu 
the  cibrt,   if  it  should   meet   with  no  support  deeply  as 
dqiiore  the  continued  increase   of  the    two  evils.     The 
nature  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity  either  by  nations 
dsviduals  ;  there  'x&  a  Nemesis  ever  watchful,  ever  revengefii 
Bitnre  is   wronged      Other   European    nations  have  not  i 
oar  eiample.    Many  a  patient,  hopefrzl  Frenchman  still  ai 
the  Parisian  batiks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  blanchisseuse  still 
^  her  linen  there.    I  know  of  no  instance  where  any  river  is  ms 

of  as  is  our  Thames.  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  many  wa>3  b 
^otoOi  but  her  one  inexorable  rule  is.  Be  true  to  me,  and  I 
true  to  you  ;  defraud  me,  and  you  must  suffer.  The  lea^ies, 
gently  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  turn  to  mould,  tell  us  of  her  lai 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  So  also  the  little  streaii 
ing  through  its  rocky  bed,  trickling  over  moss  and  fern,  then  i 
joyously  on  to  its  ocean  parent,  says,  throughout  its  whole 
My  value  is  my  purity. 

I  have  not  pondered  over  this  subject  for  thirty  years,  and  : 
much  upon  the  moans  of  fLmcdy,  without  being  prepxired  to  : 
a  pbn  for  rcclifyint;  both  mistakes  ;  but  the  first  chief  thing  : 
is  thai  a  (lovernment  inquiry  should  be  instituted-  Evidence 
be  heard  as  to  ihc  condition  of  all  our  rivers  and  sea-shore 
lines,  also  as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  lani 
the  rentals  and  what  led  to  24,000  farmers  in  twenty  years  pv 
their  farms.  Much  now  not  known  generally  has  to  be  ascei 
and  thoroughly  invcstiealed,  but  the  inquiry  should  be  by  a 
mentarv  rommittee  ;  it  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  depi 
any  Icnral  count  il  or  board.  Prejudice  and  private  selfish  ir 
must  nut  mar  the  impartiality  and  rigour  of  such  an  inquiry. 
upon  all  sanitary  boards  as  do  the  Armenian  Christians  at  the 
and  Turkish  soldier)-— their  tender  mercies  are  cruel. 

SAMUEL  CHARLESWOl 

Dtctmhtr  1,  1S95. 
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'BE  Rogue's  Comedy,"  "The  Geisha,"  Yvette  Guilbert. 

I  DO  not  Itnow  what  precise  place  the  wise  will  accord  to  "The 
Rogue's  Comedy  "in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
plays— and,  to  be  franlt,  I  do  not  greatly  care.  Whatl  do  knowand 
do  care  about  is  that  it  gave  me  as  much  mere,  sheer  pleasure  as  ajiy 
of  Mr.  Jones's  plays  sa\-e  one— and  that  one,  of  course,  "  The 
Masqucraders " — has  ever  given  me.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its 
author  holds  it  cheap,  rates  it  as  but  a  trivial  entertainment,  and 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  to  think  that  London  crowds  to  see  "  The  Rogue's 
Comedy,''  and  yet  let  "  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel "  die  an 
unnatural  death.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  if  it  docs  not  often  . 
happen,  that  your  dramatist  in  his  disdainful  mood  does,  neverlhe- 
less,  and  in  spite  of  his  disdain,  present  a  trivial  theme  after  a  fashion 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  by  no  means  trivial,  and  that  his  revenge  for 
a  slight  is  magnanimous,  even  to  the  heaping  of  coals  of  fire.  For 
when  all  is  said  and  done  that  can  be  said  and  done  against  "  The 
Rogue's  Comedy,"  the  one  i»tent  flagrant  fact  to  me  is  that  I  was 
interested,  amused,  pleased,  touched,  that  the  experiences  of  an 
existence  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  stage  were  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  one  very  delightful  evening.  It  were  vain,  indeed,  to 
tell  me  that  if  Balzac  had  not  written  "  Mercadet,"  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  would  never  have  written  "The  Rogue's  Comedy."  The 
ailment  is  worthless  if  pushed  home,  if  driven  to  an  extreme.  We 
tnigfat  never,  if  we  cling  to  the  high -top -gallant  of  our  case,  have  had 
a  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  a  Hamlet  if  an  Italian  novelist  had  not  written 
a  novel  and  a  Danish  liistoHan  had  not  written  a  history.  There  is 
in  sober  reality  nothing  in  common  between  "  Mercadet "  and  "  The 
Rogue's  Comedy,"  except  tlic  fact  that  both  its  heroes  arc  rogues. 
Mercadet  is  a  rogue  of  quite  another  temper  to  Mr.  Bailey  Prothero, 
and  if  Mr.  Bailey  Prothero  is  not  quite  so  commanding  a  figure  in 
the  hagiology  of  rascaldom  that  is  only  to  say  tliat  neither  Mr.  Jones 
nor  anybody  else  in  these  present  days  that  pass  is  Baliac.  But  Mr. 
Bailey  Prothero  is  a  character  that  oen  a  Balzac  need  not  b«  unwill- 
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of  the  world,  with  Chin-Chin  and  So-long.  My  Japanese  grammars 
no  longer  vex  my  shelves,  but  they  recall  a  passion  which  had  at 
least  this  advantage — that  it  enables  me  to  enjoy  with  a  keener 
enjojrment  all  that  is  beaudfiil,  of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  "The 
Geisha." 

"  The  Geisha"  is  the  newest  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  experi- 
ments in  that  kind  of  dramatic  work  which  is  neither  burlesque  nor 
what  we  islanders  are  pleased  to  call  comic  opera,  nor  yet  farce,  but 
which  is,  as  who  should  say,  a  compound,  if  not  a  combination  of  all 
these  forms.  If  to  the  captious  or  the  testy  it  recalls  the  Horatian 
hybrid,  the  more  generous,  the  more  complaisant  accept  it  with 
gratitude  as  a  graceful  and  gracious  business.  Graceful  and  gracious 
are  epithets  unusually  apt  for  the  most  part  of  "  The  Geisha,"  and 
for  the  most  part  of  those  that  take  part  in  it.  It  makes  a  gallanter 
appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  than  any  of  its  forbears ;  the  piece  is  as 
splendid  in  colour  and  dainty  in  sound  as  it  is  happy  in  its  choice  of 
the  most  romantic  land  left  to  romance,  and  whimsical  in  its  appre- 
dation  of  the  more  obvious  contrasts  between  England  and  the 
Everlasting  Great  Japan.  There  is  indeed  an  irony  in  the  division 
of  East  from  West  which  we  arc  not  made  to  feel  very  poignantly. 
The  hint  is  there,  and  the  hint  is  enough.  We  do  not  hear  the  tap 
of  Chrysanthemum's  finger  as  she  counts  her  gold ;  the  young 
sailor  whom  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  interprets  with  his  characteristic 
enthusiasm  may  sail  away  like  Loti,  but  he  will  spend  no  melancholy 
hours  like  Loti  in  meditations  upon  the  aches  and  vanities  of  exotic 
passions ;  the  dancing-girls,  the  singing-girls,  the  tea-girls  seem  very 
far  away  from  the  Flower  Quarter  of  Tokyo  ;  theu-  doll-like  attrac- 
tions scarcely  suggest  anything  more  serious  than  a  doll-like 
flirtation. 

Romance  of  asylum,  humour  of  contrast,  harmony  of  colour, 
grace  of  form — the  vaudeville  that  starts  with  such  advantages  starts 
richly  equipped  indeed.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  be  dull 
even  with  Japan  for  a  background — I  was  once  associated  with  an 
adventure  of  a  Japanese  play  which  succeeded  in  being  very  dull 
indeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  of  association  and  all  the  play  of 
Oriental  colour.  But  "The  Geisha"  is  never  dull.  We  are  assured, 
and  can  well  believe  it,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Japanese  accessories 
IS  unimpeachable,  but  the  play  is  not  weighed  down  by  any  sense  of 
pedantry  or  pretence.  Mr.  Owen  Hall  has  invented  a  whimsical 
attractive  story  brightly  and  briskly  written,  and  a  number  of  dainty 
and  diverting  lyrics  are  set  to  the  most  infectious  music  in  the 
There  are  songs  in  '*The  Geisha  "  which  ought  to  tdft  ^  ^ 
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lead.  Miu  Marie  Tempest  sings  t 
ingly,  but  then  her  singing  is  alwa 
paititw  I  should  not  rest  content  unti. 
paint  the  portiaitof  Miu  Marie  Temp 
vhere  she  stands  to  be  sold  to  the  h 
the  hce  that  is  crowned  with  the  i 
fnmed  by  the  warm  heliotrope  of  t 
splendour  of  the  Japanese  habit,  t 
attitude  ofTer  to  memon-  a  phsntoi 
and  exquisite,  at  which  the  sense  i 
to  sec  "The  Geisha"  a^ain  and  i 
moment  with  its  luuntin^  charm.  If 
Marie  de  Heredia,  I  would  ir\'  to  ensh; 
I  think  I  said  once  that  Miss  Let 
statement  was  true  a.i  the  linio.  the  tii 
Ellen,"  but  it  certainly  is  not  true  now. 
with  being  a  divine  dancer :  she  had  a 
a  unger,  though  people  laid  she  could 
an  actress,  thou-h  ptopk-  said  she  cou 
thing  is  that  shi.-  has  succeeded  in  Ix 
and  she  can  art.  She  will  never  sir 
will  ne\'er  act  as  well  as  she  dances ; 
and  supremacy  is  perhaps  only  possit 
art.  But  she  can  sin;;  ven'  well,  and  s 
ijuaint  kind  of  siiii;inj;  and  a  nuaint 
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this  subtle  suggestive  kind  of  acting  can  accomplish,  how  easy  it 
appeaiSi  and  how  diflScult  it  is  by  reason  of  its  very  restraint,  its  very 
dightness  of  touch,  should  watch  carefully  all  that  Miss  Lind  does 
in  the  toy  song  in  the  first  act  of  "The  Geisha."  It  is  a  lesson  in 
mmit)g — a  liberal  education  in  the  minor  arts  of  acting. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  paid  London  that  yearly  visit  which  has  happily 
become  an  institution.  It  does  not  seem  two  years,  and  yet  it  is 
just  two  years  since  the  May  day  of  that  private  performance  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  Yvette 
Gvilbert  introduced  herself  to  a  selection  of  the  London  public.  It 
is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  London  public  that  it  made  Yvette 
Guilbert  welcome,  and  that  it  has  renewed  its  welcome  warmly,  and 
yet  more  warmly  with  each  succeeding  season.  The  enthusiasm  for 
mrctte  Guilbert  may  be,  indeed  must  be  in  many  cases,  an  afifecta- 
tioii,  an  artificiality,  even  a  sham.  Certain  of  the  admirers  no  doubt 
are  attracted  by  the  expectation  of  something  risky,  by  the  possibility 
of  being  shocked  or  the  pleasure  of  airing  their  indifference  to  the 
shocking;  others  air  a  familiarity  with  Paris  by  smiling  at  Les 
Merges  and  shivering  at  La  Soularde  ;  others,  again,  admire  because 
admiration  is  the  right  thing,  part  of  the  social  world  of  order.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  it  were  feasible  to  learn  how  many  of  Yvette's 
English  hearers  can  follow  at  a  first  hearing  all  the  humours  of  her 
phrases— or  even  how  many  could  translate  at  sight  some  of  the 
'  songs  of  Xanrof  and  his  kind  that  they  applaud  so  lustily.  But  for 
'  the  most  part  the  admiration  is,  as  it  should  be,  genuine,  loyal,  and 
intdligent ;  Yvette  would  deserve  it  almost  as  much,  and  earn  it 
almost  as  rightly,  if  she  were  to  sing  in  Chinese.  She  has  genius, 
the  genius  of  an  actress  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  ballad  singer. 
She  touches  nothing  that  she  does  not  adorn.  Whether  she  is 
singing  the  words  of  a  great  poet  like  B^ranger  or  the  fatuous 
buffoonery  of  a  belated  comic  song,  her  own  part  of  the  performance 
is  always  a  masterpiece  of  humour,  of  intelligence,  of  irony — a 
triumph  of  skill.  She  sits  in  a  chair  and  ties  a  ruffle  of  chiffon 
around  her  head  in  the  fashion  of  a  cap,  and  so  becomes  the 
Grand'm^re  of  B^ranger*s  famous  song.  Moralities  not  a  few  must 
shriek  out  against  the  muse  of  B^ranger  as  against  the  Mirabeau  of 
Carlyle,  but  who  could  stop  to  sermonize  while  under  the  spell 
of  Yvette  Guilbert's  glamour?  The  exquisite  expression,  the  subtle, 
the  intimate  interpretation  of  every  shade  of  meaning,  of  every  phase 
'  of  regret  in  the  old  woman's  memories  make  this  creation  of  hers  at 
once  the  rapture  and  the  despair  of  the  spectator.  In  another 
lliomeot  the  tender  grace  and  the  strange  pathos  oftbe  old  woman  ai 
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Development  of  Bull-Fighting  in  France. 

"  T7LATTERING,*''  no  doubt,  is  "the  unction"  one  lays  to  one's 
X^  soul  when  one  finds  predictions  one  has  made  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  When  the  matters  foreseen  are  in  themselves  calamitous, 
I  am,  however,  magnanimous  enough  to  prefer  to  wish  to  see  them 
falsified  and  myself  branded  as  an  impostor.  Such  are  my  present 
sentiments.  More  than  once  I  have  drawn  my  readers'  attention  to 
the  gradual  establishment  of  the  bull-fight  in  the  sunniest  provinces 
of  France,  which  are  naturally  those  southernmost  districts  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc  which  reach  out  to  the  Pyrenees.  I  mjrself 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  bull-fight  in  its  late  manifestations  in  Nimes, 
and  witnessed  even  an  attempt,  fortunately  unsuccessful,  to  establish 
it  in  Paris.  Between  the  north  and  south  of  France  there  is  a 
difference  as  great  as  there  is  between  the  north  of  France  and 
England.  In  Paris,  though  ferocity  is  not  unknown,  it  ordinarily 
hides  its  head,  and  is  repressed.  Public  sentiment  revolted  against 
the  attempt,  made  under  aristocratic  patronage,  to  establish  in 
Paris  the  most  degraded  and  abhorrent  form  of  entertainment  that 
has  been  seen  in  so-called  civilisation  since  tlie  Roman  Empire  gave 
the  world  the  sports  of  the  arena,  and  Christian  victims  were  burnt 
as  torches  or  exjwsed  to  the  wild  beasts.  Paris  did  her  duty — it  was 
no  more  than  was  expected  of  her— but  she  did  it,  and  purged  herself 
of  the  offence.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  more  fiery  and 
bloodthirsty  population  of  the  "  Midi.''  If  ere  the  institution  of  bull- 
fighting seems  to  have  taken  root,  and  attemj>ts  to  check  its  pro- 
gress— ^and  such  have  been  earnestly  made  by  the  central  Govern- 
ment— have  been  strenuously,  and  as  yet  successfully,  resisted. 

BULL-FlCHTS  IN  PkRPICNAN  AN'D  NImes. 

I  COPY  from  the  French  correspondence  of  a  daily  London 
of  April  21  the  following:    "Perptgnan  buUs  were 
lively  {H  on  Sunday,  and  caused  the  blood  of  tofeadon  to  ^ 
the  ring.    The  fight— ootwithitanding  the  moqf  piol«< 


'njeitr^  -/  -m^jts  I  t^ak.    Tkcae  «te  fane  oat  wcs  FOpign 

L.  ^  S.  T  iMT' «T»T  mq  Baiotme- — froai  wfaich  we  dor 

■  '-^  :  **  f  -«tf~-«A(t  onooc  cawrqoemlT  Dodenund  bow  SpanE 

'-*'^^^  '.^cx  Kc,  m>*  bave  Ktn  Calais  ud  fioulogne,  u 

in.-.;    v,-w    rtu^h  irf  English   colour   these  cities,  long  and 

:.  (are  aboorbed.     On  one  «idr  of  the  Channel,  meantim 

ace  u  manifested,  and  Dover  or  FolkestcHi 


Many  of  the  Flemish  towns  on  the  French  side  of  the  border  are  not 
to  be  to!d  from  those  on  the  Beigian  side.  While  it  belonged  to 
France,  Strasbourg  was  a  German  town,  though  the  sympathies  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  for  the  most  part  with  their  fornier  pos- 
sessors rather  than  the  present.  When  addressed  in  his  shop  by  a 
stranger  in  German,  the  Strasbourg  shopkeeper  would  deny  ail  know- 
ledge of  the  tongue.  Forgetting  the  denial,  however,  he  would 
address  his  assistant  in  the  language  disowned,  bidding  him  bring 
from  the  shelves  other  goods  to  be  shown  the  intending  purchaser. 
This,  which  is  true  of  Alsace,  as  Frenchmen  even  admit,  is  not  true 
of  Lorraine.  Nancy,  though  near  the  borders,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  characteristically  French  cities  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Atlantic.  Concerning  the  towns  on  the  Riviera,  now  French,  but 
lately  Italian,  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 

Shakespure  in  Gray's  Inn. 
OT  often  is  the  modem  playgoer  permitted  to  see  a  revival 
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recalling  the  performances  of  Tudor  times  so  closely  as  did 
the  representations  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors "  given  by  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  ihe  hall  of  Gray's  Inn.  It  is  probable, 
though  not  quite  certain,  that  the  comedy  founded  by  Shakespeare 
on  an  earlier  work,  and  first  called  "  Errors,"  saw  the  light  in  Gray's 
Inn  Hall.  Tlie  gentlemen  of  the  Innsof  Court  were  warm  supporters 
of  the  drama,  and  more  than  one  masque  of  Jonson  or  other 
dramatists  was  given  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
supponed  by  its  members.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  recognition  of  this 
patTon^e  that  Jonson  dedicated  to  the  Inns  of  Court  his  "  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour."  as  to  "the  Noblest  Nurseries  of  Humanity 
and  Liberty  in  the  Kinpdom."  "  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Graye's  Inne  "  of  Francis  Beaumont,  though  "  presented  in  the 
Banqueitin^  House  at  \\1iitehall  on  Saturday  the  twentieth  day  of 
Februaric  i6i2,"  and  not  at  cither  Inn,  cost  the  members  of  both 
Inns  a  large  sum,  the  share  of  the  readers  being  J^4  each,  the  ancients 
j£i  loi.,  the  barristers  /^2,  and  the  students  20s.;  equal  to  three  or 
four  times  thai  sum  in  the  money  of  to-day.  Among  other  masque* 
associated  with  the  Inns  of  Court  are,  one  of  Shirley  presented  at 
Whitehall,  Februarj-  3,  1633,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  "the  Inner  Temple  Masque,  or  Masque  of  Heroes'*  of 
Middleton,  4I0.,  1 619,  presented  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inn,  another 
Inner  Temple  masque  by  William  Browne,  Chapman's  Masque  of  the 
two  Honourable  Houses  .  .  .  Middle  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn, 
jdayed  February  15,  1613,  at  Whitehall,  the  "Gesta  Graiorum,"  &Ci 
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tf^tfA  »il  purynM.  vfaik  (Ik  pMay  of  ibe  Ian  XB&woed  ada 
&.•    Mwt  Mnn<«rr  ta  ahich  Anfifrficiai  and   Dfoowo  of  Sfi 

■  '<'.*  rr^if^  Btfii  t>«L  AI'LicM.    No  pcffixniaace  coavcTix^  so 
uHJl'ttd  itiCfjn'liitufM  undo  which  Shakespeare's  pbfsa 
lirnr*  ^  ^«f,  tiAt  f>c«n  pui  (icfore  (be  p 
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